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completed biographies, which were published by Tauchnitz (1875). The 
work has been met with great favor by the church. The roll of names 
contained in it has been officially published and commended by the Ger- 
man government. 


The considerations which weigh with German Christians are, perhaps, 
to be equally regarded by men of English tongue. The call for com- 
bating a false definition of the Church comes to us also. Bewildered souls 
‘seeking a house of God on earth are too often guided to an edifice whose 
keys are kept in Rome by the chief of an ancient, self-perpetuated corpo- 
ration. Knowing as we do that the true Church has been seen ever, 
where any body of men has risen, “a pillar and a stay of the truth” (1 
Timothy iii. 15, marginal reading), ought we not to keep this visible 
form of all the centuries before men’s eyes, and pointing to it say, Here 
is the Church, the true succession of “ John and Cephas, who seemed to 
be pillars” in every circle of faithful upholders of essential Christianity ? 


Do we omit from the roll of church pillars since the Reformation the 
Roman Catholic, the Greek, the Copt, and the Nestorian? It is not 
that we would deny such a place in the Church Universal. Like the 
Ephesian wonder of the world (which, perhaps, rose before the mind of 
- him who, in writing to his friend in Ephesus, gave us the simile just 
quoted), and like its forest of shafts, each a pillar and a stay of the shel- 
tering roof of rock, this edifice, the Church of God, incloses uncounted 
varieties of pillars, and all of them are truly parts of it if so be they up- 
hold the truth of the living God. Yet Greeks, Romanists, and the rest 
are hardly “leading” supports of truth, nowadays, contrasted with evan- 
gelical Christians. Nor will they become so till they are cleansed of 
the moss and decay of the centuries. The safe rule for all who will find 
the Church in any age is, Find men who uphold the truth as it is in 
Jesus, and who gather clustering groups of columnar Christians around 
them, supporting the same. Here is the Church, beyond controversy. 


But the main object of our German brethren, namely, to familiarize 
Christians “with God’s doings in the history of his Church,” is the chief 
end for us also. It may be safely affirmed that by far the larger half of 
Christian families have in their libraries not a word as to their church or 
its leaders from the end of the Acts to the annals of the Reformation, 
unless perhaps in some such caricature of Christianity as the volumes of 
Dr. Gibbon. This ignorance respecting fifteen Christian centuries is not 
altogether a contented ignorance. This I have proven by the following 
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experiment. Setting up a third church service at an unusual hour upon 
the Sabbath afternoon, in which besides the usual devotions was offered 
a brief discourse presenting “God's doings in the history of his church,” 
I have for forty successive Sabbaths in a year seen assembled out of a 
new and busily occupied city population more hearers than attend upon 
the average service of Sabbath evening. Moreover the themes presented 
were received with marked expressions of interest from Christians of vari- 
ous names, and even from those not Christians. I have thus been ‘ed 
fully into Dr. Piper’s view that the edifying of the Church may be pro- 
moted by ministers speaking from time to time to their people of “ the 
manifestations of God’s Spirit in witnesses commissioned and enlightened 
by Him all the way from Pentecost.” Whatever commendations of our 
Divine cause may be found in the notable lives of each century the wise 
believer will not neglect to offer, especially in days when if the founda- 
tions be not destroyed it will not be because they are not assailed in every 
mode and from every quarter. 


The editor does not present in his English work all the lives included 
in the German. He wished to keep the book of a popular size. He 
considered, too, that as we are better acquainted with the Church in the 
Acts of the Apostles from our introduction to but a few of its leaders, 
so it might be here. There have been omitted, therefore, first, all lives 
of leaders in Bible times, a large company; second, all those peculiarly 
local or German; third, other lives which, hardly less interesting or 
important than those now offered, have been left out to make room for 
lives in America, Asia, Africa, and Oceanica. These last it is hoped may 
one day be called for by readers, and along with them others, especially of 
English, Welsh, and Scotch leaders, in recent centuries, which many will 
be surprised to miss. They are not here because not in the German. 
Should the call arise, the editor will strive, with help from writers in 
Great Britain and Ireland, to present the Lives of the Leaders in a 
second series. 


The life-stories offered are in every instance given entire. The follow- 
ing changes have, however, been made to render the book more attractive. 
(1.) For the numerous divisions of time in the German, five periods have 
been substituted by the editor, of his own choosing. (2.) Portions of the 
lives which seemed parenthetical or of secondary importance have been 
placed in footnotes. (8.) At the head of each life have been set the date 
of the birth and of the death of the person commemorated, and also a 
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word indicating his position in the church, clerical or lay, or his denom- 
ination. 


The title of the book I have translated very freely, preferring the sec- 
ond word by which Isaiah describes the servant of God to the first word 
in the same verse (Isaiah ly. 5, “A witness ....a leader... . to 
the people”), and so calling the work the Lives of the Leaders-rather 

_than the Lives of the Witnesses, the last word being somewhat worn in 
English literature. 


For the cut-in notes, which are not in the German, I alone am respon- 
sible. They promise aid to the reader as well as add attractiveness to 
the page. 

It remains to say something concerning the second part of my task, 
the adding of life-stories of leaders in America, and of pioneers in other 
great regions passed by in the German, namely, Africa, China, and Bur- 
mah. 


The suggestion that in adding American lives I should regard denom- 
inations was given me by Dr. Schaff, and was at once accepted. To es- 
tablish a fair and good rule I laid down the following: (1.) In every 
denomination in the United States with five hundred parishes to find one 
“leader.” In every denomination with over three thousand parishes to 
find “three mighty men,” and if such denomination prevailed in colonial 
times, to add to the three, one, two, or three others. (2.) To take no 
account of the division of denominations into northern and southern, and 
yet when taking three mighty men, to apportion them between the East, 
and the West and South. These rules have been followed strictly, save 
that the Lutheran body is given but one leader on the ground that it is 
so largely represented in the German.’ The Episcopal Church is given 
but one, because it did not reach three thousand parishes in the statistics 

1 At the time of sending the last manuscript to the press, I found myself disappointed in 
reference to an expected life-story of a United Presbyterian leader. To supply its place I 
prepared the story of Isabella Graham. After this had been stereotyped came unexpected’y, 
through the courtesy of the United Presbyterian Publication House, the life of John Tay- 
lor Pressly; by his long-time associate, Rev. Dr. David R. Kerr, a theologian whose labors 
in church history have received a recent recognition in his election to preside over the 
Historical Section of the First General Presbyterian Council in Edinburgh, 1877. 

This life I gladly added, as supplying what was lacking. Further, it was proposed by 
the secretary of the house named, that Isabella Graham be inserted as a representative of 
the Associate Reformed body, now merged in the United Presbyterian. At risk of seem- 
ing to transgress my rule, I therefore retain this story, moved to its retention in part by a 
desire to recognize woman leadership in the Church in America, as the present work recog- 
nizes it in the other hemisphere. 
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of 1877, though now it reports more than that number. Four denom- 
inations are each given three or more leaders, while ten have each one 
leader. These fourteen bodies include, as will be seen by the Table of 
Statistics (Appendix III.), forty-nine fiftieths of the evangelical church 
in the United States. 


In choosing American leaders I have followed less my own judgment 
than that of eminent men in the respective denominations, having had 
correspondence upon the subject with, perhaps, fifty distinguished schol- 
ars, exclusive of the many who appear as writers. 


In choosing a leader in China and other lands I have in like manner 
sought competent tribunals of opinion. To the many eminent men who 
have lent me aid in this, I here express my very great obligations. 


And now in closing what has been these three years a labor of love and 
a recreation from other toils, I find an especial source of pleasure in the 
thought that this book may prove a new bond of love in the church in 
America, the more from the fact that it will go out bearing the imprints, 
each on a distinct edition, of a large portion of the denominational pub- 
lication houses of this continent. In agreeing to take a part in its 
simultaneous issue, each of these houses courteously introduces to its 
own communion the leaders of other churches not as “strangers and 
foreigners,” but as dear brethren. ‘Such a work” (I quote the words 
of the venerable Dr. Whedon, in his letter to the Methodist house ap- 
proving of the plan of this book) “will be a symbol of the Church’s 
true spiritual unity.” ; 


H. M. M. 
Orance Puace Srupy, Toledo, Ohio, 1879. 
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THE CHURCH’S SPREAD IN THE SOUTH. 


FIRST PERIOD OF THE CHURCH SINCE BIBLE DAYS; CENTURIES I.-V. ‘(OR 
FROM THE IMMEDIATE SUCCESSORS OF THE APOSTLES TO THE LAST 
OF THE GREAT GREEK AND LATIN LEADERS AND TEACHERS.) DIVIS- 
IONS OF THIS PERIOD: ERA OF IMPERIAL PERSECUTION, CENTURIES 
L.-Ill.; OF IMPERIAL SUPPORT, CENTURIES IV., V. 


LIFE. I. SYMEON OF JERUSALEM. 
A. D. ?-A. D. 109. IN THE EAST, — PALESTINE. 


Tue leadership in the mother church of Christianity was given first 
to James, the Lord’s brother. A confessor and martyr of Jesus Christ, 
he died at Jerusalem a valiant death. No doubt exists that this was 
before that siege of the city in which the Jewish state, capital, and Tem- 
ple were all of them brought to an end. There is only doubt whether 
_ it was very shortly before the catastrophe (in the year 69), or some six 

or seven years earlier, in the eighth year of the reign of Nero (62-63), 
The earlier date seems the more likely. 

Then Symeon, in place of James, by the unanimous voice of those 
interested, became the leader of the Christian community at Jerusalem. 
A report which we find in the Church History of Eusebius (iii. 11) 
makes the event a very solemn one. The Apostles and im- 
mediate disciples of Jesus, as many as were still living, 
gathered from all quarters to Jerusalem. In company with the relatives 
of Jesus, of whom several were still alive, they consulted who best de- 
served to be the successor of James. With one will they recognized 
Symeon, son of Cleopas, as deserving of the overseership in that place, 
since he was a cousin of the Saviour. This evidently is a picture out 
of a later age, not agreeing with the accounts which this chronicler 
(338 a. D.) inserts elsewhere from Hegesippus, his predecessor by at 
least one hundred and fifty years. The latter certifies thus much: that 
Symeon, the son of Cleopas the uncle of Jesus, and blood cousin of the 
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Lord, was unanimously chosen successor of James, the Lord’s brother. 
The man’s character, no doubt, and the confidence he excited, contrib- 
uted to this distinction. But the historical evidence makes it clear that 
blood kinship with the Lord was added as a great weight to the scale. 
This plainly marks the Judaizing tendency which prevailed in the prim- 
itive church in Jerusalem, before the destruction of the city. 

Since Symeon was advanced to the leadership of the Christian Church 
of Jerusalem, and had become its pastor before the outbreak of the 
Roman and Jewish war, it may be safely accepted that he, like the whole 
Christian society there, at the end of the year 66, or in the beginning of 
the following year, before Vespasian commenced his campaign, left the 
city, and went to the village of Pella, east of the Jordan. There they 
found, during the tempest of war, a place of quiet rest, under the divine 
protection. 

After the fulfillment of the divine judgments upon the Jewish peo- 
ple, the Christian congregation established itself anew in Jerusalem, 
where, among the few unharmed edifices left, was the Christian Church 
’ Returned from (to use the name given it at a later date) standing upon the 
aren Hill of Zion. Symeon, with the Christian society, seems, 
after the return, to have enjoyed a long period of quiet. The church 
of Christ was not yet obliged to war with Gnostic sects. As Hegesip- 
pus expresses it, she was yet a pure virgin; corruption of doctrine in- 
truded itself at first slowly and in secret. 

It may be believed, from our knowledge of the conditions then exist- 
ing, that the vindictiveness and envy of the unbelieving Jews were show- 
ing themselves in an increased hatred of the Christians. Their hatred 
led, in the reign of the emperor Trajan (98-117), to a formal accusa- 
tion, on the side of the Jewish party, of Symeon, as a descendant of 
David and as a Christian. The charge thus appears, like the process — 
against Jesus, to have been twofold, proceeding partly from the political 
point of view, partly from the religious. Descent from the royal line of 
David had already, under the earlier reign of Domitian (81+96), been 
made a pretext, upon which several Christians, grandchildren of Judas, 
who was brother of Jesus, were carried on suspicion to Rome, and 
brought before the emperor in person, who, however, recognized them as 
poor, harmless people, and liberated them. On this ground a charge 
was now based. It succeeded so far that Symeon was denounced before 
the Roman provincial authority in Palestine, from his blood kinship 
with Jesus and his descent from the royal line of David, as one who 
went about meditating insurrection, usurpation, and the seizure of the 
government. The other ground of accusation, closely connected with 
the former, was Symeon’s confession of Jesus as the Messiah. 

His examination was ordered. He was interrogated throughout sey- 
eral days under the tortures of the rack. He made confession of Jesus — 


Cent. I.-V.] IGNATIUS OF ANTIOCH. 3 


Christ so steadfastly that the Roman governor and consul, Atticus, him- 
self, and all those present, wondered beyond measure how an old man 
of one hundred and twenty years could so endure every- yiea and orm 
thing. Finally, by order of the governor, he was cruci- “ified. 

fied. This occurred, Eusebius informs us, in the year 109 of our Lord. 
Symeon, accordingly, since he was reputed to be one hundred and twenty 
years old, must have been born earlier than Jesus. So this loyal spirit, 
after he had led the church in Jerusalem full forty years, and had, to 
the end, in presence of Jews and Pagans, confessed the Saviour, was 
made like to Jesus Christ, his kinsman in the flesh and his Redeemer, 
in the horrible death, also, which he suffered. — G. L. 


LIFE II. IGNATIUS OF ANTIOCH. 
A. D. 30 %-A. D. 107. IN THE EAST,— SYRIA. 


Amone the martyrs greatly deserving of our admiration and love, 
whose blood, absorbed by pagan soil, was the earliest seed of the church 
and helped mightily its triumph, Ignatius, leader at Antioch, the con- 
temporary and disciple of the Apostles, holds a front place. Report says 
he was brought to the knowledge of Christ through the Apostle Peter or 
John, and was ordained by Paul or Peter as the latter’s successor in the 
city of Antioch. History associates him certainly with with the apos 
these Apostles in his rejection of Judaism and hearty ac- 4 
ceptance of the gospel; in his magnifying the names of Christ and Chris- 
tianity ; and in his joining the deep mystic feeling of a John with the 
justifying faith of a Paul. 

Ignatius was early made a sainted model in the church of Syria. 
When music grew to be a fine art in Antioch, his name was used in 
order to recommend the dramatic display which, it was said, was a copy 
by him of the hallelujahs of the cherubim. Still earlier they gave this 
champion of the faith the name of Theophoros, or bearer of God. A 
sensible interpretation, in harmony with the tone of his letters, would 
have made this mean that Ignatius bore Christ lovingly in his bosom. 
But the Middle Ages, after their manner, imparting coarseness to the 
most spiritual things, spread the fable that Ignatius had the name of 
Christ literally in gold characters on his heart. In all the round of tra- 
ditions only this is certain: that Ignatius, not long after the beginning of 
the second century, suffered a martyr’s death, and as a martyr became 
the light of the Syrian church. ' 

We reject the ancient legend which makes the emperor Trajan guilty 
of his death, when in his campaign against. the Parthians he wintered in 
Antioch. It is incredible, from its inherent difficulties, and from the 
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silence of the Church Fathers till the sixth century. We will confine 
ourselves to the Fathers, or, what is still weightier, to the text of the 
letters universally attributed, in ancient times, to Ignatius. We thus 
find that for his Christian confession, and as a highly esteemed bishop 
of the Syrian church, he was, on the occasion of a persecution break- 
ing out at Antioch, condemned to be put to death. The sentence was 
that he should be torn to pieces by wild animals at Rome. Already (in 
Sentenced to _ 4+ D+ 100) this horrible mode of execution was in favor with 
— Christian-hating and. ambitious governors. They would 
ingratiate themselves with the populace by offering a new sensation in 
their public shows.t Ignatius was conveyed to Rome, partly by water, 
partly by land, in a kind of triumphal procession. From Smyrna to 
Troy, he traversed Asia Minor; from Neapolis to Dyrrhachium he went 
on the military road over Macedonia and Illyria. In Smyrna he was met 
by deputies from Christian cities, some of them accompanying him over 
the peninsula as a guard of honor. This expression of hearty sym- 
pathy, in which Christians joined as sharers of like salvation and like 
hopes, grew into an affecting emulation, as it strove to sweeten the mar- 
tyr’s last moments. Ignatius uttered his thanks in five letters from 
Smyrna and Troas, sent to the churches of Asia Minor, and in one to 
Polycarp, the bishop of Smyrna. In them, as in his letter to the 
Romans, he gives us an insight into his courage in the face of death, 
and into the mighty thoughts, cares, and hopes that were stirring his 
breast. They are songs of praise and victory, by a departing spirit. 
Letters on the He is assured that leaving the world is ascending to God. 
hicanip He will leave as a legacy to the hearts of believers what 
his soul feels and what he knows will be most precious in the time to 
come. The incidents of arriving and departing well-wishers, and of let- 
ter-writing, employed by some as arguments for our distrusting the story 
of his journey, were entirely in accord with Roman usages in cases of 
arrest (Acts xxiv. 23, etc.). Sometimes opportunities for them were 
secured through gifts to the guards, such taking of bribes being only too 
common in the history of the early martyrdoms. The parody on Chris- 
tianity made in the middle of the second century, by that clever scoffer 
Lucianus, may easily have got its points from the suffering of Ignatius. 
He tells that the philosopher and adventurer Peregrinus was for a long 


1 What governor sentenced Ignatius is not told; but the truth of this account of his 
death is marked by the absence of any mention of Trajan in all the Fathers that speak of 
the martyr or his letters. The appointed authority of the region, the governor of Syria 
no doubt pronounced this sentence. An evidence how very common it was for con 
demned persons to be sent to Rome, or to other provinces, for food to the beasts of the 
amphitheatre, is a law of the third century, making such transportation require the a 
proval of the emperor. A letter of Ignatius to the Romans is thus explained, which sajirres 
the Christian community in Rome not to oppose by untimely intervention the execution of 
the death sentence pronounced against him. He feared their appealing to the emperor, 


which according to Roman law had been legal, even though with 
condemned, or against his express desire. a Bae Sent the ROUGE Ae 
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time with the Christians, and when a prisoner in Palestine received dep- 
uties from the Christian churches in Asia to comfort and enliven him, 
and sent letters to nearly all the noted cities. The historical truth of the 
travels of Ignatius and the existing’ corruption are further indicated in 
his letter to the Romans (5th chap.): “From Syria to Rome,” he Says, 
“TI have fought with beasts by land and by sea, day and night bound to 
ten leopards, whom gifts only made more fierce.” The peath in the 
unanimous tradition of the ancient church declares that Ig- Olosseum. 
uatius obtained the martyrdom he ardently desired. About the year 
107, he was torn to pieces by wild beasts in the Colosseum at Rome. 
The seven letters left are the chief memorial of the work of Ignatius, as 
well as of his closing days. They present the picture not of a perfectly 
educated Christian, but of a thoroughly religious person, well rooted. in 
love of divine things, and full of character and originality... They afford 
us, indeed, few glimpses into the doctrine that was taking shape in that 
formative period. For Ignatius was far less a man of thought than of 
action ; he had more talent for church organization than for scholarly re- 
search. Whatever he says on the foundation truths of poctrina 
Christianity is more a song of praise than a dogma; more oor 
the utterance of exalted feeling than a logical, well-weighed, exact con- 
fession of faith. When he attempts speculation upon God’s essence, 
even with happy, uplifted heart, he either verges on mistake in his doc- 
trine of Christ and the Trinity, or else approaches Gnosticism, which on 


1 This true picture has suffered martyrdom even till now. For Ignatius had the misfor- 
tune to have his name connected with a mass of apocryphal writing. Besides, he was the 
enthusiastic panegyrist of a hierarchical constitution, which by Protestants is readily 
counted unchristian. Hence, the prejudiced critic looks on all his letters as corrupted or 
forged, and on the man asa myth. Yet both points on which doubts are based, namely, 
the Judaistic-Docetic heresy denounced in the letters, and the episcopal dignity honored 
in them, are not at all at variance with the peculiarities of the culture of the times. On 
the contrary, their rise and their growing form assigned them in these letters belong to no 
other date, so probably, as the one described in these writings. It was a misfortune that 
before the seven letters were known in the shorter Greek text, which alone bears _the 
stamp of authenticity, there was a counterfeit, which transformed the nervous original into 
the common style of later orthodoxy; also that a few centuries ago a greatly abridged 
text of three of the letters in the Syrian language was brought to light. These, careful 
investigation has shown, are only dry, religious maxims. Thus was strengthened the 
mistrust of writings which, riddles as they were, appeared at best only the work of some 
hierarchical propagandist. Yet, if we look at these letters as a whole, or at their features 
in minutest detail, —the style of their Christianity, which, with no trace of apostolic fresh- 
ness and unconstrainedness, yet shows great simplicity of doctrine and life; which, joy- 
fully building its trast on Christ’s divinity and his true humanity, yet shows nowhere 
marks of scholastic formulas or restrictions; the assured faith which needs no vindication 
through texts out of the Testament; the crude style of heresy, with the institution of the 
episcopate, both which are evidently half-way between their germs in apostolic times and 
their development about the middle of the second century; their marked originality of 
feeling, imagination, fire, power, not only when they breathe love to the Saviour’s image 
and long for the martyr’s crown, with even eccentric expressions of emotion, but also 


when their pure flame mingles with selfishness and bears the stamp of nature, and espe- 


cially when they do not maintain their great heat, but are hotter or cooler, according to 


i i incisi iable turn 
ircumstances, and reflect the inward tumult in the sharp, incisive, vague, varia 
chiboes le, —- when we look at the external guarantees, also, prevailing from his contem- 
orary olycarp, to the Father of Church History, Eusebius, giving warrant of his genu- 
epee there can be no doubt with any one who is not prejudiced, nor utterly wantin, 
in historical penetration, that in these seven letters of Ignatius there has been preserve 
an authentic and uncorrupted memorial of the early Christian literature. i 
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other occasions is stoutly opposed by him. He yet rests his life on the 
Saviour as God, as his God. He knows Him as the Logos, from eter- 
nity with the Father, far abové all sight or comprehension ; sprung not 
from the thought of man, but the silence of God. He bears marked 
witness to the great mystery of the incarnation, and the work of redemp- 
tion bound yp therein; how the Most High reveals Himself in Christ; 
how Christ, as the son of a virgin of David’s race, ate and drank like 
others, under Pontius Pilate truly suffered and truly died upon the cross, 
and by God’s power rose again. In the certainty of this story of God’s 
salvation, and especially of Christ’s dying, he finds the strong anchor- 
hold, the purpose and desire of his life. “ Why am I in bonds,” he ex- 
claims to the Docetes, “if all this is a false pretense? Why yield I my- 
self to death, to fire, to sword, to the jaws of wild beasts? ” 

Yet, though as a rock in the sea he abides in the Apostles’ Creed, he 
has no hesitation in speaking of God’s blood and God’s sufferings. He 
has no thought that he strikes at the root of Christ’s divinity when he 
admits him to be God’s son by the mere will of the Father. He threat- 
ens to turn the world-transfiguring work of Christ into a natural process, _ 
or into wizard’s work, when he describes the three sublime mysteries 
which God in his counsel and foreknowledge wrought out, to wit, the 
choice of the Virgin Mary, her motherhood, the death of Christ and his 
saving power, as a sudden star transcending all the constellations, flash- 
ing upon the skies. 

On the other hand, Ignatius with eloquent lips pours forth precious 
words, as, letting go speculation, he dwells on the substance of the gos- 
pel. He portrays it the perfect means of saving and perfecting the soul. 
His words grow often majestic, solemn, and most touching. They have 
the ringing notes of bell-chimes. The concise, sententious language, al- 
most oracular in its rhythmical tone, well suits the grandeur of the 
theme. The impressiveness increases, when, as if from out the gray 
morning dawn of the upper world, he bids a final adieu to all that is 
earthly, or praises the vision of God’s love in Christ, overcome by its 
heavenly beauty. Christianity is to him the one only thing. With grand 
historic vision he finds every good and beautiful deed before Christ, not 
only culminating in Him, but proceeding from Him, a Christianity before 
Practical pre-e  Christ’s birth. He likens Pagans and Jews, that never 
: speak Christ’s name, to sepulchres, on which the word Man 
is an empty title. He ascribes small insight into Christianity and its 
glory to those who make it a thing of appearance or a form of speech. 
It is downright thorough work. It is noble achievement, especially when 
persecuted by men’s hatred. It is not profession so much as strong be- 
lieving to the end. Better be silent and be, than speak and not be. 
Everything should be done in the thought, Christ dwells in us; we are 
his temple; He is in us, our God. And what are the doors through 
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which the wealth of gospel grace is poured into the life of the redeemed? 
Ignatius shows by his answers that, stimulated as he is by both Paul 
and John, he likes best to walk with Paul, whose character, energetic 
and imposing, whether in deed or suffering, is more akin to his own 
disposition than that of the contemplative John, who loses himself in 
God. “Faith and love,” he affirms, are everything. In them begin all 
the Christian virtues; towards them do they tend. First, faith lays hold 
of Christ’s salvation. When, as the beginning of the new life, it has 
' supplied force and direction, love steps in and reveals and completes the 
union of man with God. Whoever has faith sins not; love casts out 
hate. There are two mints, God’s and the world’s; each has its distinct 
impress. Believers in the love implanted by Christ have God’s stamp 
put upon them. Ignatius opposes the inaction of the Quietist, who rev- 
els in feeling ; and also the presumption of the Pharisee, trusting in self- 
' righteousness. 

But the most characteristic features in the portrait of Ignatius are not 
these rules of salvation, however evangelic and fruitful. The greatest 
attraction in his life purpose is his ardent love of Christ, as it meets us, 
fresh and plastic, in his letters. In the fullest sense it is a personal love, 
throbbing in each pulse. It is the best part of life. It includes in it 
everything that gives life, comfort, strength, exaltation, peace, and blessed- 
ness. He seeks Christ, who died for him; he will possess Christ, who 
for his sake rose again. In Christ he finds not only all the riches. of 
redemption, of knowledge, and of love, but he finds God there. In his 
overflow of feeling, Ignatius reveals a peculiar turn of mind, due to his 
fervid temperament and the burning sun of Syria. Seldom symmetrical, 
he yields to a passionate excitability and exaltation, of which he is him- 
self well aware. He says: “ Passion in me is not visible to many, yet it 
presses upon me the more. I am without the calmness by which the 
prince of this world is overcome.” Hence, the impatient chafings against 
the barriers of life, the looking on the martyr’s death as the highest 
goal; hence the high-wrought self-consciousness. Knowing he possesses 
the loftiest treasure, the life of God, although in an earthly tabernacle, 
he is tempted, when he thinks of this possession, to glory in his knowl- 
edge, his courage, and in himself. Hence the exaggerated humility as, 
reminding himself that this tabernacle is yet neither pure nor perfect, he 
passes judgment upon himself in severest terms. Ignatius relentlessly 
names himself, as if copying Paul, “one born out of due time,” and “a 
castaway.” 

A character thus strong, yet from its changing and contradictory dis- ’ 
position and impulses needing to be moulded into symmetry, is sure to 
be misunderstood. It is hardly strange, then, that a certain Protestant- 
ism, which would rectify history after its own doctrinal conceptions or 
prosaic standard of merit, finds that the piety of Ignatius was affectation. 
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his humility a cloak to disguise hierarchical pride,’ his wish for mar- 
tyrdom a superstitious overestimate of the act itself, A healthy Chris- 
tian feeling that estimates its fragmentary knowledge by the wisdom of 
God's Word certainly opposes Ignatius when he speaks as follows (to 
the Trallians) : “ In God, I know much,” he says, “ but I set bounds to 
my knowledge, that I may not fall through boasting and vainglory. I 
could write to you about heavenly things, but I fear it might do harm to 
you who are under age. Nor can I, because a captive, understand the 
things of heaven, the orders and employments of angels, the seen and the 
Approach to Unseen. In all these I am only a learner.” His religion 
eaotiem, is thus tainted with an egotism that goes with him even 
to God’s altar; or it turns to a gloomy avoidance of the world, and, for- 
getting the divine love shown to earth, thrusts from itself earthly things 
as degraded. ‘They are not worth care, or are abominable, as nests of 
temptation and barriers to soaring upwards to God. Hence his martyr- 
vehemence which calls out eagerly for death, as the lot assigned him 
by God, which seems to regard death in itself as the victory over the 
world and entrance to heaven. Such feeling, that to be in fetters for 
Christ is the beginning of real submission, and to have the sword near 
the heart is to have God near, urges Ignatius to entreat the Romans 
not to deprive him of the fate marked out for him, the martyr’s death, 
nor compel him to resume his pilgrimage, so near its end. “ God’s grain 
of wheat am I, to be ground by the teeth of wild beasts, that I may be 


1 Ignatius has especial note in history as a champion of an episcopate, giving the first 
strong impetus to monarchical church government. He was led to this by no selfish inter- 
est to be promoted by a hierarchy; nor does he recognize a special priesthood, by whose 
help, as by a ladder, haltevere must attain ascent tothe treasure of heavenly grace, or ob- 
tain the descent of grace, as if they were not themselves God's people, with direct access 
to Christ through faith. He builds the pyramid of church offices on the apostolic ground 
of the equal rights of all. He gives to its head the leadership, not because of any right or 
commission to rule, but because thus the church beholds the embodiment of its conception 
of Christianity, —one spiritual light illumining our life. No trace is shown of a complex 
organization which brings all disciples into an outward society ruled in subordination to a 
chief. , 

Yet Ignatius is eminently a man of unity. As he knows he is himself a unit, so he onl 
follows the law of his being in insisting on unity; he beholds in unity the life and soul 
of Christianity, the foundation of the church’s structure. ‘* We have one Christ, whose 
glory none can approach unto. The Lord gathers you all into one temple, to one altar, 
to one Jesus Christ, who from one Father came forth, and returning, dwells ever with 
one.” 

He does not find this unity perfect, in that Christianity is one in doctrine, in belief, and 
in love. Ignatius wishes this principle of oneness also wrought out in the church consti- 
tution. That community alone praises Christ that with one voice sings to the Father in 
Christ, is one in harmonious hearts and loyal to their bishop, and the presbyters insepa- 
rably joined unto him as strings to a lyre. 

Invitation to hearty adherence to the bishop is the chief theme of the seven letters; not 
that upholding the bishop is the chief end, but it is the most effectual and indeed the only 
way to defend the congregation against the seductions of heresy. The churches are til 
generally free from errors and schism. There are isolated heresies, active enough and de- 
veloping, yet sneaking in secret places. They touch, however, the very heart of Chris- 
tianity, whether they hold the old stand-point of Jewish literalism, or bring the truth of sal- 
vation into question by denying the chief facts of Christ’s life, his incarnation, his death 
and resurrection. These sectaries let alone the existing church authority, but joined them- 
selves in separate worship, and in a spiritualized supper, by which they hoped to obtain 
closer communion with a certain ethereal Christ. Against such heresies, which, overthrow- 
ing everything, gave Christians no certain faith, nothing to fight for, no scientific attain- 
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turned into the pure bread of God! Oh, that at once, without delay, 
I may find these fierce monsters who are awaiting me. I will flatter and 
caress them, to make them swallow me up quickly; if they yy;. maa cour 
refuse I will compel them. .... What is to my profit I se. 

know. . . . . Fire and cross, wild herds of fierce beasts, sundering and 
scattering of my bones, lacerating of my limbs, bruising of my whole 
body, the most awful torments of Satan to rack me, — only let me force 
a passage through them, and reach Jesus Christ.’ What heroic, but 
‘what presumptuous language! It is not his voice who, knowing his hour 
was come, prayed that the cup might pass from Him. It is a longing 
more emotional than spiritual, and a great way from Christianity. Yet 
Ignatius is just as far from the belief that the martyr’s death in itself is 
the blossom of Christian piety. When one in spirit feels the jaws of 
beasts closing on him, and yet prays fervently that it be for Christ’s name, 
he surely makes martyrdom nothing, a work of no merit, apart from a 
godly life. His joy at martyrdom is certainly exaggerated, morbid, and 
easily misunderstood. But the full and undivided communion with the 
Lord which Ignatius sought before everything in his martyrdom was a 
right thing to desire. ‘“ My love is crucified,” he cries in ecstasy, “and 
in me no earthly thing kindles the slightest flame. The new birth is at 
hand ; forbid me not to live; let me receive pure light. Attaining it, I 
shall be God’s child. I want God's bread, bread of heaven, bread of life, 
which is the flesh of Jesus Christ, God’s son. I want God’s wine, his 
blood, which is love unperishing, which is life forever flowing.” 


ments, Ignatius had no better weapon than the establishment of an institution which, ag 
he believes, would carry them back to the Apostles and Christ, and so to God. With a ve- 
hemence as if salvation itself depended upon it, he impressed upon the congregation that 
the church, if she discarded her bishop, with no head, with no hand, firmly guiding the 
whole, as also the individuals, would fall into all error and schism. Thus the episcopate 
is placed on a dizzy height, since the bishoprics, as the expressions of church oneness, are 
no other than visible representatives of Christ. At first, however, this bishop is an officer 
in but one community, with no reference to the entire church. He stands, to the presby- 
ters who surround his seat in a sacred wreath, as Christ to the Apostles. He takes the first 
place in God’s stead, the presbyters are the Apostles’ company, the deacons have in trust 
the deacon’s office of Jesus Christ. To all these the congregation owes reverence and obe- 
dience. To the bishop they should look as to Christ himself. Thus rises the structure, 
yet confined to its own borders, up to the world unseen above. ave 
If we grant that in the bishop, as Christ’s representative, the glory of Christ is shown, 
then must follow what Ignatius claims for the office: namely, that all Christian com- 
munion, and all participation in salvation, is conditioned on connection with the bishop; 
that no sacred service has efficacy without his codperation or authorization. One prayer, 
one request, one mind, one hope, should, when believers meet together, unite them in love 
and perfect joy. ‘ Whoever is within the altar, —that is, whoever through the bishop 
has visible communion with the church, — he is pure.”? ‘t Whoever is not within the altar, 
deprives himself of the bread of God.” : C0 
The beginnings are here of an ecclesiastical structure, which, gradually eae many 
forms and ceremonies around religion, at last drew Christianity back to the Old Testament 
position of a theocracy dominating the world. The episcopacy of Ignatius was not, ey 
speaking, hierarchical. It had no special priestly castes. Obedience to the bishop was vol- 
untary submission to authority, which was recognized by Christians as the reflection of 
their own united will, and a bulwark against worldliness and heresy. The bishop stood at 
the head of the congregation as a father above his children. Yet the germ was here of 
the whole after hierarchy. The universal papacy was but the last link of the chain which 
was hung on the neck of the churches when Ignatius derived the power of the episcopacy 
from.its relation to Christ. The mistake of. Ignatius was in not calculating the chances of 
abuse, and in overlooking, in his joy at his ideal, the reverse side of this ecclesiastical in- 


stitution. 
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Such an impulsive spirit, concentrating its whole force on the point 
His full por. that occupied it, is likely to seem one-sided. Its complete 
i portrait must be obtained by combining its lineaments and 
expressions in their due proportions. Ignatius is known to us in but one 
hour of his life. It is an extraordinary time, suited to agitate every fibre 
of his being, physical and mental. Special trials, of which he says noth- 
ing; the daily annoyances from his guards, and the constantly shifting 
scenes on his march through Asia Minor; the martyr crown drawing ever 
nearer, with the inborn love of life resisting; the inconsiderate demon- 
strations of the citizens, such as arose from the early Christian overesti- 
mate of martyrdom, — these circumstances combined to expose the severe 
traits of his character more than would have been the case in the ordi- 
nary course of life. Judging his last moments carefully, we have in the 
portrait of Ignatius certainly no saint, nor even the likeness of superior 
spiritual greatness, but a man, true, noble, sound at heart, who, with all 
his eccentricities, calls forth our sympathy, because of the fervor with | 
which he clings to this one thought, Christ, — the All in All. — K. 8. 


LIFE II. JUSTIN THE MARTYR. 
A. D. 96 7A. D. 166. IN THE EAST, — PALESTINE. 


Justin the Martyr was born in Palestine, in Flavia-Neapolis, the an- 
cient Sychem. He began life probably in the century of the Apostles. 
Of his parents we know this only, that they were of Greek descent. He 
himself tells us that he was educated in the heathen beliefs. His culture 
was influenced by his various surroundings. He could derive little sat- 
. isfaction from the Roman paganism, in that period of its utter decay. 
For, since the original simplicity of manners was gone, the watch-word 
of the many was only To Win and To Enjoy. Manners were grown 
so corrupt that the better men of the time could not find colors black 
enough to portray the midnight darkness. Like description is given also 
in the Epistle of Paul to the Romans (i. 21). The fabulousness of the 
old mythology was long since no secret to the dullest. Even the priests 
smiled in meeting one another. Earnest spirits sought “ comfort in mul- 
Drew hi ot tiplied services, ceremonies, and mortifications. Some sought 
ah, truth in the blending of various religions and philosophies. 
Others, in eager thirst, traveled over land and sea to find peace and as- 
surance concerning things divine.” To this company of seekers belonged 
Justin. The thirst for knowledge early possessed him. The need of his 
heart was to have revealed to him the hidden nature of God. With this 
design he turned to the famed philosophers of his day. After many illu- 
sions, he seemed near his aim. For he was promised by the disciples of 
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Plato, the old Greek philosopher, a full revelation of God. About that 
time he was first led by the Lord’s hand. His attention was aroused by 
the steadfastness and cheerfulness with which he saw the Christians go, 
for their faith, to the martyr’s doom. He felt that sensualists and can- 
nibals (as the Christians were represented by pagan hatred) would 
never face death thus fearlessly. As he saw their enthusiasm for an in- 
visible, spiritual God, he was led by his own struggling desire to antici- 
pate something divine in the religion of the cross. But whether it was 
’ that this impression was still too transient, or his trust in human teach- 
ers was yet too powerful, this earliest contact with the Christians had 
now no further result. Yet his heart was made ready for a second 
gracious manifestation of saving love. That he might give himself unin- 
terruptedly to the contemplation of divine things, Justin often resorted 
to an uninhabited spot. He was met there by a man of gray hairs, and 
gentle, venerable aspect. The sudden encounter led to a 4: nameless 
conversation. The old man was a Christian. He took oc- imstructor. 
casion, seeing from Justin’s philosopher’s cloak that he was a disciple of 
philosophy, to place before him the unsatisfying nature of all worldly 
wisdom. When Justin manifested pain at his disclosures, the old man 
directed him to the true teachers of wisdom, the prophets of the ‘Old 
Testament, whom God’s Spirit inspired. From them he could obtain 
fall explanations on everything worth knowing for salvation. Finally, 
he dismissed him with the admonition: “ Above all else, pray that the 
doors of light may be opened to you; for no one can understand these 
truths without enlightenment by the Spirit of God and of Christ.” While 
the old man thus spoke, it happened to Justin as once to the disciples on 
the way to Emmaus: his heart burned within him when he saw the 
Lord; yet he knew not it was the Lord. A deeper penetration into the 
Old Testament Scriptures, and an acquaintance with the “ Friends of. 
Christ,’ completed his conversion. Everywhere in the Old Scriptures 
he found sublimity of spirit, simplicity, harmony, and foresight of things 
future. In his intercourse with Christians he was captivated by the 
words of Christ, full of majesty and blessing. His inquiry, earnestly 
prosecuted, ended with the conviction that Christianity is the only true 
and saving philosophy. ‘ 

In this conviction, he at once discovered a heavenly voice to decide 
him in his future calling. With the maxim that “whoso can proclaim 
the truth, and does not, incurs God’s judgment,” he took the pious re- 
solve to help’ the building up of God’s kingdom by going j..omes an 
thenceforth as a traveling evangelist. With this purpose ¢vnselist. 
he journeyed, traversing the chief countries of the Roman Empire un- 
weariedly till death. The widest and most inviting field was in Rome 
itself. Here, therefore, he stayed longest, establishing a mission school 
for Greek youths. On all his travels he still wore his philosopher's man- 
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tle, as that dress gave him easier opportunity for entering upon religious 
conversation. The success attending his many-sided activity can hardly be 
determined, because of the few records of that period. But if it be true 
that a good word commonly finds a good lodgment, and if the remark- 
able reverence in which Justin was held by the later church be taken as 
evidence, then Justin was one of the most important instruments the 
church possessed. He did not have the gift, it is true, like a Paul, of 
speaking with tongues. His speech had never that flow which, over- 
whelming as the mountain torrent from its secret cliffs, sweeps all before 
it. His eloquence yet welled forth continually from a heart full of en- 
thusiasm for the gospel. What it lacked in motion it made up in clear- 
ness and warmth. ; 

Justin’s writings left us are wholly of the order of Christian apolo- 
getics and polemics. For, at the opening of the second century, the first 
thing was to introduce Christianity to mankind. A thousand circum- 
stances, misconceptions, and passions opposed its reception. Simply to 
announce the new doctrine, and proclaim the harmlessness of Christians, 
would not sutfice. The untenableness of existing religions and worships 
must be proven. Besides, then, first,educated pagans in great numbers 
were inclining to the gospel, and learned opponents were assailing its 
doctrines and promises. <A further task, therefore, was to prove the truth 
of Christianity. In such condition of affairs Justin rightly went forth 
as preéminently an advocate of the gospel, and. conducted his advocacy 
by scientific methods. He put in the foreground the prophetic testimo- 
nies and types of Christ from the Old Testament. In the relation be- 
tween prophecy and its fulfillment, the finger of God was to him plainly 
visible. ‘ Who could believe,” he once even asks, “ that a crucified man 
is the first-born son of God, and will one day judge mankind, if evi- 
His evidences of Gences of this were not given from the time before his in- 
Christianity. carnation?”? This proof from prophecy received strength 
from the whole ancient drift of thought. The church named it, by way 
of eminence, the demonstration of the Spirit. The cultured pagan made 
the difference between God and man consist chiefly in this, that God 
alone has insight into the future. But Justin had an eye as well for the 
moral splendor of the gospel. Indeed, as often as his discourse takes a 
higher flight, it is as he portrays the effects seen in the regeneration of 
men. “ God’s power, and not human eloquence, achieves this,” he ex- 
claims on such an occasion. He delights in comparing the pure moral- 
ity of Christians with the depravity of heathendom. “ We who once 
rejoiced in sensuality,” he boasts in this connection, “ now live in chas- 
tity; we who. practiced intrigues, live now to God; we who esteemed 
money and property above all else, sacrifice our means’ to the common 
welfare ; we, who pursued each other with hatred and murder, live at 
me table, and pray for our enemies. For not in words merely, but in 


. 
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works, does our piety consist. Or he collects sayings of the Lord, in 
order to show on what a lofty elevation God has placed Christianity. In 
this appears what diligent use Justin makes of God’s Word. The Script- 
ure is the heart-blood on which his spiritual life is nourished. He 
knows no higher proof of a truth than that it is asserted in the Bible. 
“ None,” he says, “ can rightly find a fault in what the prophets have said 
or done, if he thoroughly understands them. For, filled with the Holy 
Spirit, they have spoken only what they have seen or heard.” Justin’s 
“use of the term Holy Scriptures for the New Testament’ Evangels is of 
especial weight; for it gives us the assurance that at so early a date 
(Justin wrote several of his works before the year 140 a. p.) the Gos- 
pels were recognized as works of the Apostles and their disciples, and on 
this ground used in all the principal churches for Scripture readings in 
public worship. 

Among the bitterest enemies of the Christians, in the days of Justin, 
were the Cynic philosophers. For the world-despising superiority to 
earthly needs which these philosophers put on, often with vulgar coarse- 
ness, merely for a hypocritical pretense, shone forth in the Christians in 
unaffected splendor, These mock saints made it their especial business, 
wherever they went, to drag high and holy things in the dust. Religion 
had value to them chiefly as a means to their selfish ends. Hence they 
opposed the followers of the Crucified who were offensive through their 
piety, counting in this on the concurrence of the heathen yis goo, res. 
populace. A worldly-wise man of this kind was the Cynic °”* 
Crescens, at Rome. As he was once, after his manner, caricaturing the 
Christians there as atheists, to divert the crowd, Justin, with frank 
speech, revealed to the people the source whence the hateful accusation 
sprang. He had had occasion before to tear the masks from the faces 
of these hypocritical deceivers of the people. He called this calumniator, 
without reserve, an ambitious agitator, to whom popular applause was 
everything, the truth nothing. The answer of the philosopher, thus put 
to shame, does not appear. But at his instigation Justin was publicly ac- 
cused as a despiser of the Roman gods, and with him six of his com- 
panions. The account given us of the last hours of Justin shows the 
same nobility of spirit and courageous faith that elsewhere make the 
forms of the church fathers so venerable and beloved. ‘The heathen pre- 
fect asked the accused in regard to the doctrine of Christians. Justin 
replied, “ We believe in one God, as the maker of all things created, who, 
invisible and exalted above space as He is, fills heaven and earth; and in 
Jesus Christ, as God’s Son and the teacher of truth, as the prophets 
have before predicted.” On the further mocking question of the prefect 
whether he also truly believed in his own ascent to heaven, after that he 
were beheaded, he gave the modest, magnanimous answer, “I believe 
that if I endure this, I shall receive Christ’s gift of grace; yes, [ know 
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this so surely that there is no room for doubt.” The prefect, in order to 
intimidate the martyrs, then ordered that the accused be sacrificed to the 
gods. Jo this Justin replied with the confession, “We wish nothing 
more than to suffer for our Lord Jesus Christ; for that gives us joy in 
prospect of his fearful judgment, before which the whole world must 
appear.” With this the patience of the judge was exhausted. Accord- 
Beheaded. Iast ig to the law against contumacy, he pronounced the pen- 
words. alty of death ; and Justin, with his associates, suffered the 
martyr’s death, beheaded by the sword (166 A.p.). Thus did Justin, 
also, by his blood, sow the seed of the church. He had once given 
the assurance, “If they kill us, we will joy.” His death, worthy of a 
Christian philosopher, made his pledge good. If, like a church father 
of that day, we say the church is a tower, builded from the living mem- 
bers of its communion, then is Justin surely one of the white foundation 
stones with which the spiritual building begins. — K. S. 


LIFE IV. POLYCARP OF SMYRNA. 
A. D. 81-A, D. 167. IN THE EAST,— ASIA MINOR. 


PotycarpP is one of the holiest visions of antiquity. He takes a 
marked place among its eminent men, first because of the time and place 
of his advent. He immediately succeeded the Apostles. He was privi- 
leged to sit at the feet of John. He is the only one, of all who were so 
favored, the account of whose personal intercourse with the Apostle has 
been handed down to us. He lived in Asia Minor, in that age the most 
stirring scene of Christian life and the home of many great teachers of 
the church. There, too, great errors arose, and contending spirits, in 
opposing which Polycarp took part. To this first cause of eminence is 
added Polycarp’s own character and martyr death. Of this we have 
a precious record, unequaled in the literature of the century. Besides 
this, other notices of him exist, fragmentary, indeed, but which still help, 
when put together, to complete the picture. 

Polycarp, it appears, was born at the close of the eighth or the begin- 
ning of the ninth decade of the first century. His youth fell among the 
last of those who had seen the Lord. He was acquainted with many 
ees such, according to Irenzeus, and was a disciple of the Apos- 

: tles. In particular he was a pupil of the Apostle John, 
whom he may have seen first in his native town, wherever that was, on 
some journey of the Apostle thither, or afterwards in John’s city of 
Ephesus. 

Not only was his Christian instruction from Apostles, but by them, 
says the history, was he ordained as overseer of the church at Smyrna. 
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John certainly was present, for to him is his installation expressly as- 
eribed. As for the rest, the name “apostles” may be understood in its 
general sense of “eye-witnesses and servants of the Lord.” They were 
immediate disciples of the Lord, like Aristion or the presbyter John, but 
not of necessity apostles in the limited sense. For the installation of 
Polycarp as pastor of Smyrna must, at the earliest, have been just be- 
fore the death of the last Apostle. 

The church of Smyrna was, of those in John’s circle, the most noted, 
‘next to that of Ephesus. Its beginning is in obscurity. It must be 
placed after Paul’s time, for when the Apostle wrote to the Philippians 
(about A. p. 62), there was, as Polycarp indicates, no church in the city. 
Yet it was earlier than the writing of the Apocalypse. It must have 
been founded by Paul or John about the year 65. Its early state is 
portrayed in the Revelation. Beset by poverty and dis- 
tress, it was rich in good deeds and in hope. Upon it had 
been heaped revilings by the so-called chosen people. Fresh persecu- 
tions and threatenings were in prospect. But the time of trial should 
be short. Faithfulness in the conflict would insure the crown of life. 
Thus to the seer the church was spotless, neither her daily walk nor her 
faith eliciting censure, but praise and admonition only. Some have 
thought that the “angel” of the Smyrna church to whom this letter 
was addressed was Polycarp, but as the Apocalypse was written before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, there can be no reference to him. 

Of the earlier part of Polycarp’s pastorate no account has come down. 
A story quite noted in old times, and well authenticated, describes John’s 
rescuing a youth and consigning him to the care and oversight of the 
bishop of a neighboring town. ‘This, some have thought, was Polycarp. 
Clement, who tells the story, does not name the town: the addition of 
Smyrna is later. Its nearness to Ephesus is in its favor. Still Polycarp 
may not have been the unnamed bishop; more likely it was one of his 
predecessors. 

A fact handed down to us is Polycarp’s sending letters to churches 
far and near to confirm their faith ; also to individuals to warn or encour- 
age them. One such early letter of his exists, sent to the church of Phi- 
lippi, which had called it forth. In it Polycarp quotes the 
words of the Evangels and of Paul, Peter, and John. He 
unfolds, too, his individual convictions. Beginning with faith as root and 
fruit, he joins with it love going before and hope following after. He 
exalts hope’s eternal character. He speaks of the resurrection, the judg- 
ment, and heayen. “If we please the Lord in this world,” he says, “ we 
shall attain to the world beyond; if we live worthy of Him here, we shall 
reign with Him hereafter.” There runs a grave, earnest tone through 
the letter. He exhorts to serving the Lord with fear, to the imitation of 
his patience, and to a correct life before the heathen. He then addresses 


His church. 


His letter, 
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individuals in every position, whether in household or in church. Oppos- 
ing the prevailing error, the denying of Christ’s real incarnation, of the 
judgment and the resurrection, he repeats the doctrine taught them from 
the beginning. Against the prevailing vice, that of covetousness, he 
gives his earnest warnings. He bewails the fall of a deacon and his wife 
(guilty, it seems, of embezzling church money), bids them repent, and 
exhorts the congregation to receive again the erring ones. A mark of 
the great antiquity of the letter is found in its dividing the clergy into 
only presbyters and deacons. A further indication of its date is the 
mention of Ignatius, of whose patience Polycarp was an eye-witness, 
and of whose happy arrival at home he was assured. He transmits the 
letters of Ignatius, and asks further of him and his comrades, — a natural 
course for him to pursue. This indicates a date soon after the death of 
Ignatius, which the older reckoning places in 106, the newer in 115.* 
The dim outlines of Polycarp’s relations to his church ? may be made 
a more vivid picture by taking into our view persons who were in 
close relations with him. For out of the obscurity in which so much is 
lost, some few forms arise with distinctness. Smyrna was a station in 
the last journey of Ignatius, as he went through Asia Minor to Rome. 
Polycarp, who was not known to him before, here met him, and was 
greatly loved and trusted by Ignatius. This is evinced in one of the 
latter’s writings sent from Smyrna. Again, in a writing sent back to 
this city from Troas, Polycarp is called a blessed man and God-ap- 
proved bishop. Thanks are given for acquaintance with so guileless a 
person. Polycarp is also asked to send a messenger to'the orphaned 
congregation in Syria. He should carry from Smyrna sympathy, love, 
and consolation. The incident honors alike the one imparting his desire, 
and him to whom it was confided.® 
Polycarp’s spirit and doctrine are shown in certain disciples of his,‘ 
1 The doubt that attends the letters and journey of Ignatius enters also here. Some 
have pronounced, if not the entire letter, at least the part relating to Ignatius, spurious. 
There are suspicions of other passages, whose omission would give the letter greater unity 
and clearness. There are some exaggerations and interruptions evident. But the letter has 
the stamp of genuineness, and is supported in the main by the most ancient authorities. 
The exhortation (chap. y.) to be under subjection to the presbyters and deacons as to God 
and Christ is to me suspicious, savoring much of Ignatius, but very little of Polyearp. + 
2 An apostle-like spirit finds a most effective weapon in the living word. Polyearp ruled 
by this in his congregation. He went before them in the right way, with his presbyters, as 
the first among equals. Chureh government then did not make any class subject, nor had 
pelveat any hierarchical spirit. His efficiency is reflected in the attachment felt to him 
by his church. He received love and reverence from all its members. They made a beau- 
tiful memorial of him in their circular letter respecting his martyrdom. Nor was it on! 
his friends who bore witness to this godly man in his living and dying. The wrath of his 


enemies, that is, of the enemies of Jesus, involuntarily testified, as we shall see, of his 
great usefulness to the close of his earthly career. : 

8 All this has the impress of reality. -This letter, less than others of Ignatius, has been 
subjected to doubts as to genuineness. This testimony and the genuineness of the letters 
must stand or fall together. : 

4 Papias, bishop of Hierapolis, was, as Ireneus notes, a friend of Polycarp, but when and 
how is not said. It is likely that their friendship dated from their receiving instruction to- 
gether from John. The report that Papias suffered martyrdom at the same time with John 
appears unfounded. ‘The nearness of the friendship of these apostle-like men may be gath- 
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and not when they agree with him only, but when they differ. Exam- 
ples of this are found in Florimus and Ireneus, the former a statesman, 
the latter a celebrated teacher of the West. The two, though unlike in 
years, were both Polycarp’s disciples. Of Florimus the records are 
few and obscure, yet these outlines make him a notable person. He had 
an important place in the imperial court. In a residence in West Asia, 
he sought an interview with Polycarp. It seems to have proven the 
turning-point of his life. He began to think less of his position in the 
state than of his call in the church. He is found, after some years (in 
the reign of Commodus), a presbyter in the church of Rome. There, 
falling into a heretical way, and leading many after him, he was deprived 
of his office. His mistake is opposed in a letter by Irenzus, his fellow- 
pupil, who grieves over his fall. Unlike Florimus, Ireneus remained 
true to his master. He was born, it seems, near Smyrna, and in early 
youth came to know Polycarp, who already (about 150) was an old man. 
Through him he shared the apostolic spirit which was spreading far and 
wide. He was penetrated by the love of the apostle-like man for living 
and pure Christianity. Irenzus became afterwards distinguished, over a 
wide field, for his purity and zeal in doctrine, and. also for Christian 
wisdom and moderation. He carried ever the living remembrance of his 
teacher, which grew only more vivid as the years went on. ys portrait by 
He sketches the picture of the loved man in his letter to Ten#us. 

Florimus, just named, and so renders a beautiful evidence of his pro- 
found attachment. ‘“ What happened at that time,” he says, “I have 
more deeply fixed in my memory than the events of yesterday. Jt must 
be that what occurs in childhood grows with our soul’s growth, and be- 
comes a part of ourselves. I could describe the place where the blessed 
Polycarp sat and spoke, his going out and coming in, his manner of life, 
his face and form, his exhortations to the people, and what he related of 
his intercourse with John, or with others who had seen the Lord; how 
he repeated their words, and what he had heard them tell of the Lord, 
his miracles and his discotirses. For as he had received from men who 
had seen the Word of Life, so he taught, in strict agreement with the 
Holy Scripture. Through God’s mercy to me, I heard this eagerly, and 
noted it down, not on paper, but in my heart; and whenever I will, I am 
enabled, by God’s grace, to recall it to mind in all clearness and purity.” 


ered from their closely related conditions of mind. They valued, in religion, the living 
truth above the dead letter. They held to the precious work and real life which was 
shown in the gospel, and which one day should again be made inanifest. . 
1 Jrenzeus dwells on the truth that since God is one, He cannot be the author of evil. 
Florimus, it seems, held the opposite, perhaps maintaining absolute predetermination, when 
opposing Gnostic dualism. Irenzus shows him the blasphemy of this doctrine, and reminds 
him of the apostolic teaching given him by Polycarp, striving to move him by remem- 
brance of their common instructor. He sueceeded so far as to induce Florimus to forsake 
his false belief. But as the latter had gone to one extreme in the enigma of the universe, 
so now he became an adherent of Valentinus, who held to dualism. Thereupon Irenzeus 
wrote his work on the “Hight Eons”? of Valentinus, and again induced Florimus to recant. 
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Thus, what Polycarp received he imparted. God’s true servant tills 
as his field not the single congregation, but the world at large. Poly- 
carp toiled for his flock; he labored, too, for the entire church, both di- 
rectly and indirectly, near and far away.’ He went to Rome, and there 
strove in person against errors. This conflict, so consistent with his life, 
points to schism then in the church. Already many errors, arising from 
ignorance or perversion of the truth, had been opposed by the Apostles. 
Though confined to few, these were the beginnings of more serious 
errors. Polycarp saw heresies that had smouldered beneath the ashes 
burst out into open flame. Such offenses, which must needs come, are 
heavy trials for those upon whom they come first.?_ So far as we know, 
the only Gnostic with whom Polycarp had been personally in contact 
was Marcion. Their intercourse had been friendly. Marcion was a man 
of strict moral principles, and full of love to God in Christ, which made 
a bond between them. Afterwards their paths diverged. Marcion had 
been excluded from church fellowship by his father, the bishop of Sinope. 
Coming to Rome, and remaining excommunicated, he could no longer be 
recognized by Polycarp. He had left the common faith, joining the 
school of Cerdon,.a Gnostic. Not only did he, in contempt of the 
church-tradition, reject the Old Testament and most of the New, espe- 


1 Gaul received of the seed sown broadcast by Polycarp. Lyons was connected with 
Asia Minor by many business interests, and as trade came thither by the sea, so did the 
gospel. Many from Polycarp’s field found their way there. Among them was Ireneus 
who from the year 177 was bishop of Lyons, filling his place in the spirit of his master : 

2 In that day, when the old religions of Judaism and paganism were alongside Christian- 
ity, and when Christian doctrine was not yet developed, a chief danger was the mixing of 
the three. Especially was it threatened by pagan speculation, raising a hydra-head of en- 
ticing doctrines. The church needed to resist pagan intrusions the more, because in the 
midst of pagans she was beset on every hand by pagan manners, morals, and govern- 
mental influences. There were two ways of resistance possible: either mere negation, and 
rejection of what was anti-Christian, or such opposing of the same as should win the other 
side by showing that whatever of truth they held was in the Christian religion also. Both 
ways had been indicated by the Apostles, especially by Paul. They are extensively used 
against the Gnosticism of the second century, by the great fathers of the church. — Poly- 
carp could invoke the example of his teacher, the Apostle John, whichever kind of defense 
he desired to use. John had said, “If there come any unto you and bring not this doc- 
trine, receive him not into your house, neither bid him God-speed. For he that biddeth 
him God-speed is partaker of his evil deeds.’’ He had enforced his word by his deed. 
Once, it is said, when John met Cerinthus at Ephesus, in the baths, he hastily left the 
a without having taken his bath,-saying, ‘‘ Let us flee, lest the baths fall down, for 

erinthus is within, the foe of the truth!’? This we have direct from the lips of Poly- 
carp. It was heard by many, and by Ireneus, who tells it, among the rest. Polycarp acted 
in the same way, as we know from Irenzeus as an eye-witness. [renzus tells Florimus, once 
the disciple of Polycarp, but then in deadly error, that if Polvearp had heard such doc- 
trine as his, he would have cried out, stopping his ears, and said, after his fashion, ‘‘ Good 
God, to what times hast Thou preserved me, that I must endure this!” He would have fled 
the spot where he was sitting or standing, on hearing such an utterance. Polycarp, with 
such habit, must have had many an occasion to be so tried. Such discourse was frequent 
enough, especially in his later years, when Ireneus knew him. The tree of Gnostic wis- 
dom was in full blossom in the middle of the second century. Without direct evidence, it 
is easy to believe that the false doctrines that had arisen in Antioch and Alexandria, those 
great centres of commercial life, were known in Polycarp’s district, and were become 
rooted there. A witness of how greatly Asia Minor was affected by these influences is 
found in Melito, bishop of Sardis, a noted church father, younger than Polyearp while a 
contemporary and near neighbor. Of his numerous writings, a great part is ‘against the 


Gnostics. He opposes Marcion, defendi i im, i A x 
cheerios ie a ing against him, in one letter in particular, the rea, 
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cially John’s writings, but he built up a system opposing the God of the 
Old Testament to the God of the gospel. He declared Christ's incarna- 
tion a mere appearance, and denied his suffering and dying. Polycarp 
by all this’ was filled with horror. This is evidenced by an incident that . 
probably occurred at Rome. Polycarp was met by Mar- gure tas 
cion, who asked, “Do you recognize me?” an address _ heretics. 
which pointed to a former relation, showing also a doubt respecting its 
continuance. Polycarp -replied, “Yes, I recognize the first-born of 
Satan!” No new expression was this, for Polycarp had written in his 
letter (already named), “ Whosoever does not accept the testimony of 
the cross is of the devil; whoever perverts the Lord’s words after his 
own lusts, and says there is neither resurrection nor judgment, is the 
first-born of Satan.” The description fits Marcion. Polycarp only 
copied the example of John (1 John iv. 3), of Paul, and of Jesus (Acts 
xiii. 10; John viii. 44). In his somewhat harsh utterance, he showed 
how he valued church fellowship. Christians in that day of first love 
deeply prized their communion, and thus guarded the doctrine of the 
Apostles, and won back the erring. Polycarp, if he rejected a heretic 
“ after the first and second admonition,” was not remiss as to admoni- 
tion. He succeeded thus in winning many back. While he was in 
Rome, he led back into the church, says an express record, many her- 
etics, Valentinians and Marcionites. He probably did not attempt to 
refute their'systems, a task foreign to his taste. Like the old man who 
had freed Justin from Platonism, Polycarp pointed from the unreal to 
the real. He told, in simple words, of the one faith, the one commun- 
ion of the church in love. 

The influence of Polycarp thus extended beyond his own district. His 
visit to Rome, just named, assisted this. Polycarp went there in 158, 
when Anicet was the bishop. He was urged, certainly, by weighty rea- 
sons to undertake so long a pilgrimage, when far advanced in age. He 
would perhaps discuss with the most conspicuous of western bishops his 
church’s situation. He would especially come to an understanding on 
points of difference. One question lay near their hearts, that of Easter, 
then for the first time debated. 

This church festival has a long story. Occasioning earnest disputes 
and even schisms in those early days, it agitated men’s minds for centu- 
ries. Recently it has been treated anew in able volumes. It not only 
touches the question of church worship, but has a bearing on important 
passages in the New Testament history. It can only be named here in 
its connection with Polycarp. He observed Easter on the Debate at Rome 
14th of the Jewish month Nisan. Anicet of Rome differed with Anicet. 
from him respecting the time and also the manner of observance.} 


: iling in Asia Minor maintained, first, that the 14th of Nisan (the full 
ie st the ohne erouith and the day upon which, according to the Gospel of John, 
Christ was crucified) commemorated Christ’s death; also, that Easter was not necessarily 
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The two were thus opposed. Each wished to win the other to his usage. 
But Anicet could not prevail on Polycarp to give up the celebration 
which he had kept in company with John and the other Apostles with 


whom he had lived; neither could Polycarp persuade Anicet to adopt a. 


day contrary to the usage of his predecessors. Each appealed to the pre- 
cedent of his church, not urging, it seems, any other argument (not cer- 
tainly taking into the question the relation of the Asiatic reckoning to 


the chronology of the gospel history). But, though differing, they re- 


mained in harmony, sealing their oneness in the Lord’s Supper. Espe- 
cial honor was shown by Anicet to his guest in leaving to him the ad- 
ministration of the ordinance. Thus the stay of Polycarp in Rome was 
of consequence, both by his resisting heresy, and by this rare example, 
set by him, of a peaceful settlement of a church dispute. His journey is 
of interest to the church universal. Before this, lively intercourse and 
warm sympathy had existed among the Christian churches in different 
parts of the world. Here, however, is the first example of a discussion of 
a church question between East and West, in the person of two bishops, 
representing opposite customs and opinions. Here first is a communing 
of the whole church. It is voluntary on either side, indicating that the 
men held their positions in entire independence one of the other. 

Polycarp was a representative of the church universal. He bore her 
Habitsin ‘. ever prayerfully upon his heart. Withdrawing, after this, 
ne: from the persecution threatening, he spent night and day in 
praying for all Christians and all churches on the earth, “as was his 
wont.” After his arrest, which we now approach, he begged an hour for 
prayer, which became two hours. He included in his petition all with 
whom he had come in contact, and the church everywhere through the 
earth. This is witnessed by his church in the circular letter concerning 
his death. 

The crown of the life of Polycarp was its close. The glory encir- 
‘cling him illumines all the dark background. The actors are the repre- 
sentatives of great parties and ages in fearful conflict. The catastrophe, 
therefore, is world-wide in its significance. We see, first, the heathen 
raging. Smyrna becomes the scene of a fearful persecution. The Chris- 
tians are the victims of tortures never before heard of. The steadfastness 
of a youth named Germaniqus so excites the mob that they started the 
shout, “ Away with the atheists!” “ Let Polycarp, too, be taken!” The 
treachery of a slave who was put under torture disclosed the retreat of 
Friday but any day of the week on which the 14th fell; consequently, the anniversary of 
his resurrection, reckoning it the third day, the 16th of Nisan, might fall on any of the 
days of the week. The other churches put aside the Jewish reckoning of months, and 


made the anniversary of the resurrection come on the same day of the week, Sunday, on 
which it was celebrated each week by Christendom. There were differences also as to the 


manner of celebrating. One made the death, the other the resurrection, prominent. One, 


making the observance of the 14th, on which the Jews ate the paschal lamb, have reference 
to Christ, the true paschal lamb, and to the Lord’s Supper, ended their fast on that day; 
while the other, who kept the Sunday, fasted until that day. 


‘A 
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the latter. He had kept calm after the news of the outcry against hin, 
and had refused to leave the city. Finally he had yielded to the entreat- 
ies of many Christians, and retired to a barn not far away. There, in 
prayer, he had seen in a vision his pillow on fire, and had uttered the 
prediction that he would be burned alive. He had put a greater distance 
between himself and his pursuers. Found at last, he tried to fly no 
more, saying, “ God’s will be done.” The officers were astonished at the 
firmness of the aged person who addressed them; some repented, upon 


hearing his prayers, of having hunted down such a God-like old man. 


He was brought into the city next day, and led to the race-course. 
When he had spurned every threat and enticing argument used to secure 
his apostasy, the proconsul caused it to be thrice pro- vatiant marty 


Claimed, “ Polycarp has confessed himself a Christian.” %™- 


Immediately the multitude of angry heathen shouted, “ He is the teacher 
of godlessness, the destroyer of our gods, teaching everywhere neither 
to pray to them nor to sacrifice!” They demanded that he should be 
thrown to the wild beasts, or, if this could not be, that he should be 
burned alive. They began preparing the funeral pile. The people car- 
ried to the spot wood and kindlings from the shops and public baths. 
The Jews joined the ery, proving among the foremost in the enterprise, 
according to their custom, adds the church record. Nor would they even 
promise the Christians the martyr’s body. 

It was made a point by pagan magistrates to compel Christians to 
apostatize. They held those who refused to be guilty of treason. The 
irenarch who conveyed Polycarp to the race-course in his carriage, fail- 
ing to persuade him, heaped revilings on him, putting him out of the 
chariot. The proconsul, wishing, it would seem, to save him, made 
further attempts. But he feared the people and at last yielded to their . 
importunity. Polycarp all the while maintained such quiet composure 
and joyful confidence as impressed even his persecutors. In the race- 
course the proconsul exhorted him to abjure and to cry, “ Perish the 
godless!” meaning the Christians. Polycarp with grave mien, looking 
upon the mass of pagans, sighing, and looking upwards, said, “ Perish 
the godless !” The proconsul then urged him to blaspheme Christ, and 
he would set him free. Polycarp uttered the memorable saying, “ Eighty 
and six years have I served Him, and He has done me no evil; how can 
I blaspheme my King, my Redeemer!” ‘The proconsul threatened him 
with the wild beasts ; when that was of no avail, with the fire. Polycarp 
replied, “ You threaten me with fire, which burns for an hour, and dies 
out. Thou knowest not the fire of the judgment to come, and the ever- 
lasting torment reserved for the wicked. But why do you hesitate ? 
Inflict what you will.” At the stake he prayed once more, thanking 
God that He deemed him worthy of this day and this hour, to drink of 
Christ’s cup and to be numbered among the witnesses of the resurrection 
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of the soul and body to everlasting life. Into their company he would 
be welcomed, this day, an offering well-pleasing to the Lord. When 
the fire was kindled, it flamed around him, without touching his body. 
' The executioner had to pierce him through with his sword. ‘Thereupon 
so much blood flowed that it put the fire out. With this death the perse- 
cution for that time came to an end. 

Through the whole dreadful but sublime ‘spectacle the Christians 
looked on unterrified, though in danger of their lives. To these eye- 
witnesses the account that was drawn up by the Smyrna church makes 
its appeal. The letter reverently names Polyearp an apostolic and pro- 
phetic teacher, a marvelous witness of the truth. This epistle was sent 
to achurch in Phrygia, and through it to distant brethren, that they might 
praise the Lord, who from among his servants had chosen such a witness. 
In commemorating this martyrdom there have been different opinions as 
to its date, owing to doubtful manuscripts. The Alexandrian chronicle 
names March 26,163; the Greeks fix upon February 23d; the Latins, 
January 26th. The year 169 has had advocates, and lately the year 
167. The time was near that when, as has been seen, Justin also re- 
ceived the martyr’s crown.—F. P. 


LIFE V. ORIGEN. 
A. D. 185-A. D. 251. IN THE EAST, — EGYPT. 


Wuo shall enter the ranks of the saintly, the chosen in the church of 
God? He who is imbued with the love of Christ; he whose heart is 
pure, his zeal untiring, his talents consecrated, his renunciation of self 
and the world complete ; he who proves by deed that he counts not life 
dear to himself, who works and wars for God’s kingdom, who spends 
himself in the service of truth and love; he who has the testimony of 
the noblest and loftiest church teachers, such as have learned him well, 
and have shared in his treasures. ‘This man, with right, shall enter. 

Such an one is Origen, the greatest of the church teachers of the third 
century. His equal in comprehensive learning, depth of judgment, and 
keenness of intellect has scarcely existed before or after him. At the 
same time, he is noted for a fervid temperament, an exalted enthusiasm, 
deep piety, and a blameless life from his youth up. With all his noble 
gifts and his far-spread fame of wisdom and piety, he is crowned with 
the most beauteous grace of a genuine humility. Origen was born, in 
all probability, in Alexandria, the town where East and West blended, 
iWime of birth ; in peculiar fashion, their sciences and their religions ; 
training. where, also, the truth of the Bible made its notable alli- 
ance with Greek philosophy, by which the form of Christian theology 
was so much influenced. The year 185 a. p. may be accepted as the 
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time. His parents were Christians. From his very childhood the Word 
of God was his portion. His father, Leonidas, a pious and highly edu- 
cated man, himself undertook the training of this his first-born son, whose 
great endowments were early perceived by him. He imparted to him 
the rudiments of general knowledge, and the elements of Greek learning. 
At the same time he laid the foundation of his religious training , by 
reading with him daily the Scriptures, and causing him to ney ee 
repeat entire portions by heart. As a boy Origen showed an inquiring 


‘spirit, a living desire for thorough understanding of the Bible. He 


would not be content with the simple surface meaning. He often em- 
barrassed his father with his questions about the meaning and object of 
what he read or recited. At times his father rebuked such questioning, 
and bade him keep to the simple reading of the text; but in his heart 
he rejoiced greatly, thanking God for permitting him to be the father of 
such a son. Often, it is told, would he uncover the breast of his sleeping 
boy, and reverently kiss it, as the sanctuary of the Holy Ghost. To his 
father’s instruction and guidance were added the efforts of pious and 
intelligent masters, — first of Pantanus, whose influence Origen found 
most wholesome; then of Clement, on whose catechetical classes he 
must have attended when quite a youth. 

To this period of careful training and undisturbed progress in religion 
and culture succeeded times of heavy trial. Then he proved that what 
he had learned he cherished as his life, as his highest good, for which he 
was ready to give up everything beside. The Christian community of 
Alexandria felt, above others, the fearful rage of the persecution by Sep- 
timius Severus. A multitude of Christians suffered martyrdom. Origen, 
then but seventeen, was filled with an exceeding longing Boyish martyr- 
for such afate. He was with difficulty restrained by his *Piit. 
mother from making himself a sacrifice. After his father had been thrown 
into prison, he was the more possessed by this desire. He was kept back 
only by his mother’s hiding his clothes. As he could not go to his ‘fa 
ther, he addressed him a written exhortation, of which these words have 
been preserved: “Take care not to change, for our sake, thy mind.” 
Leonidas died the death of a martyr. All his property having been con- 
fiscated, he left his wife and his seven children poor and helpless. A 
Christian matron took pity on these forsaken ones. Distinguished for 
other deeds, this woman had also taken into her home and adopted as her 
son Paul of Antioch, a noted leader of heretics in Alexandria. ‘To hear 
this man, thus esteemed by her, there came a crowd, not only of his own 
partisans, but of believing Christians. Origen, however, could not be 
induced even to take part with him in prayers. By exceeding diligence, 
the youth was soon so far along in grammatic studies that he could 
give lessons, and so earn his own living. His spiritual talent was also 
turned to account by this zealous young Christian. There came to him 
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pagans to be taught the Scriptures, especially Plutarch, who, after lead- 
ing a godly life, obtained the crown of martyrdom, and his brother 
Herakles, a stern ascetic, who was afterwards bishop of 
Alexandria. New opportunity was given Origen, by a 
persecution under the prefect Aquila, to prove the strength of his faith. 
With admirable fearlessness he ranged himself on the side of the perse- 
cuted brethren, and of those doomed to die.. Whether personally known 
to him or not, he openly acknowledged them, visited them in prison, was 
near them when they were tried, accompanied them to the place of exe- 
cution, exhorted them there, and with a brother's kiss bade them farewell. 
The pagan mob grew enraged at him and greeted him with stones, but he 
continued unhurt, a divine arm wonderfully protecting him. His zeal 
and courage in proclaiming Christ caused many plots against him. A 
conspiracy was made by the pagans, and his house surrounded by sol- 
diers. He stole out, obedient in this also to his Lord’s command (Matt. 
x. 23). In this way he-had to flee from house to house. He could 
nowhere remain hid, for learners crowded round a teacher who thus ful- 
filled his words in his actions. By the success of his teaching he attracted’ 
the attention of Demetrius, his bishop. The youth of eighteen was 
appointed by him a catechist. The catechetical school was at that time 
closed through Clement’s departure at the outbreak of the persecution. 
Origen, that he might devote himself wholly to this work, gave up his 
grammar school, and with it his means of subsistence. The care of his 
family was undertaken by the church. For his own support he provided 
by the sale of a fine collection of copies of old works for a daily income 
of four oboli [about ten cents]. His way of life was such as to deaden 
within him all fleshly lusts. After a day of hard work and. fasting, he 
scarcely allowed himself sleep at night, biit devoted most of its hours to 
the study of the Scriptures. He denied himself every comfort to fulfill 
literally Christ’s precepts. He slept on the bare ground, discarded shoes, 
* and owned but one coat. He refrained from the use of wine and meat. 
He learned to endure cold and nakedness. He carried his self-denial to 
an extreme. Rich friends who, from gratitude for what he had done for 
them, would have gladly shared with him, he grieved by positively refus- 
ing every gift. ‘This example of strict temperance was copied by many 
of his pupils. In this manner he lived for years wholly devoted to his 
work ; and multitudes, both men and women, were through him led to 
the truth, some of them testifying it even to death. His classes con- 
Teaches theol- Stantly increasing, in order to obtain leisure for the contem- 
By: plation of divine truth, and for the study and exposition of 
the Scriptures, he entrusted the beginners to his friend Herakles, a man 
of culture and Christian zeal, while he devoted himself to the more ad- 
vanced. He counted two acquirements still necessary to perfectly equip 
him for his calling. Inasmuch as he had many learned men, heathen and 
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heretics, seeking through him an introduction to the higher walks of Chris- 
tian science, he felt bound to study thoroughly that Grecian philosophy 
in which more or less their errors and heresies were rooted. Hence he 
not only read the works of the philosophers, old and new, but attended 
the lectures of the most noted philosopher of the time, Ammonius Sak- 
kas, who put together in a lively fashion all the achievements of that and 
of former ages in the way of philosophy. Origen found here much that 
was congenial, but in principles of great moment had to place himself in 
‘direct opposition. He was now better able, however, to meet the de- 
mands upon him. He could conduct his pupils through the various sys- 
tems of philosophy, teach them to distinguish the true and the false in 
them, and at last to recognize in the doctrine of revelation that whole 
and perfect truth of which the others had caught only single rays. This 
was his first achievement. Out of it came his first great book, his volume 
on the foundation doctrines of our faith. In this he sought, on the basis 
of the unanimous teaching of the church, to build a complete system of 
Christian doctrine. By proving the apostolic doctrine so far as necessary, 
by defining it, clearing up this or that point, or by presenting its inner 
coherence, he made that doctrine avail to the conviction of the fhought- 
ful and inquiring. He aimed to show that Christianity solved the prob- 
lems of life on which philosophies and heresies had spent themselves to 
no purpose. The work closes with a chapter on the Holy Scriptures 
and their deeper meanings. 

The chief task that Origen set himself in life, and on which he toiled 
unwearied to the close, was truly and thoroughly to understand the Holy 
Scriptures, and to assist others to understand them. He, who when a 
boy thoughtfully searched into their secrets, was engaged all his life in 
finding their profounder meaning. The heathen longed to find in their 
legends of gods and heroes a hidden sense. How much more should 
they who know the true God feel justified in seeking, from the divinely 
inspired book of his revealed will, something beyond what the reading 
of the literal text may offer. Already the Alexandrian Jews had done 
the like with the Old Testament. Among Christian teachers Clement. 
had followed in their footsteps. Origen, however, went further, both in 
the laying down of principles and rules, and in their application. As man 
consists of body, soul, and spirit, so Holy Scripture has a geripture expo- 
threefold sense, literal, moral, and spiritual. That lying on "tons. 
the surface answers to the body. ‘The second corresponds to the soul. 
This includes, in histories and the like, general moral laws, precepts, 
and warnings. It is a moral mirror of the race. Beyond lies the third 
sense, corresponding to the spirit, according to which the Bible histories 
and the like indicate supernatural events and relationships, conditions 
and events of the spirit world. The beings there, far above earth, and 
older than its creation, dre in closest relations with our‘race. Their un- 
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restrained activity and free will alone make intelligible the otherwise in- 
explicable diversities of this earthly life. This secret of the deeper sense 
can be unfolded only by the Spirit who has given the sacred Scriptures, 
Its perception is the result of superior enlightenment, proceeding from 
following Christ in the denying and renouncing of self. Thought and 
conduct, teaching and life, depend, with Origen, one upon another. His 
study of Scripture extends over all portions of sacred thought. In prac- 
tical expositions or homilies for the congregation, comprehending al- 
most every book of the Bible, he unfolds its moral worth and applies 
it to every-day life. Again he applies himself to unlock the deepest se- 
erets of Holy Writ. All the while he was toiling after that upon which 
everything depended, the finding and fixing of the literal meaning. The 
better to succeed in this he learned Hebrew, the language of the Old 
Testament, when he had reached man’s estate. ‘Throughout many years 
he toiled on a work which was to establish a correct Greek text of the 
Old Testament for permanent use in the churches, by the comparison of 
the original text and the different Greek translations (called Hexapla 
aud Tetrapla). He found a faithful assistant in his friend Ambrosius. 
This man had been attracted to Origen’s lectures by his learning and 
ability, and been cured by him of heresy. From that moment his only 
thought was to make Origen’s great gifts more effective for blessing the 
world. He removed his religious scruples in regard to publishing his 
Scripture expositions and his system of doctrine. He aided Origen with 
his handsome fortune, employing seven short-hand writers for, lim to dic- 
tate to by turns, and expert young girls to copy his productions. Origeu 
thus continued for many years without hindrance actively engaged in 
teaching orally and by his pen. Meanwhile he made a journey to Rome 
to acquaint himself further with that very ancient community. Later 
he visited Arabia, upon the invitation of the Roman governor there to a 
conference, and won great and lasting esteem. In the year 216 a. p., 
when Origen was thirty-one, Caracalla, the emperor, instituted a fearful 
massacre in Alexandria, designing it especially against the learned. Ori- 
Escape to Pal. g@0 betook himself to friends of his in Palestine, to Alex- 
mnipe. ander, bishop of Jerusalem, his fellow-pupil under Clem- 
ent, and Theocritus, bishop of Cesarea, who held him in highest honor. 
Both insisted upon his giving lectures in their congregations. In that 
country a layman was allowed such privilege. In Alexandria it had 
been a thing unheard of for a layman to lecture in presence of bishops, 
The Palestine bishops were severely reproached by Demetrius of Alex-. 
andria. Origen was sharply summoned home, first by letters from the 
bishop, then through the deacons. He obeyed, and resumed his former 
occupations, with but a short interruption caused by a journey to Anti- 
och. He was summoned thither by the emperor, Alexander Severus, 
who favored the Christians. He there bore witness to the faith before 
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the pious mother of the emperor, Julia Mammza, who had desired to 
hear the celebrated teacher of Christianity. 

Origen was next called to Greece, by a matter of pressing moment, 
the unsettling of the churches there, through heresies. Furnished with 
letters of introduction by his bishop, he traveled by way of Palestine. 
Here his two bishop friends, in conjunction with other neighboring bish- 
ops, consecrated him as presbyter, in the city of Cesarea. The event 
was to him the beginning of sorrows. He became involved in disputes 
‘at Athens. A great uproar was raised. False reports of what took ~ 
place were circulated. Returning home, he found a changed atmos- 
phere. He felt that a storm was brewing, and retired from the scene. 
In a synod composed of Egyptian bishops and a portion of the Alexan- 
drian presbyters, he was declared, on the motion of Demetrius, to be un- 
worthy of the teacher’s office, and excluded from the church of Alexan- 
dria. In a second assembly, composed only of bishops, he was deprived 
of his office as presbyter. The motive to this act, whether jealousy of 
the high distinction won by his lectures, or doubt as to his orthodoxy, or 
merely the belief that he had transgressed church rules, cannot be de- 
termined. A circular letter was sent by the synod into all parts of 
Christendom, making known the decision. The churches in Palestine 
and Phenicia, Arabia and Achaia, alone would not acquiesce in it. Ori- 
gen felt this wound deeply, but submitted to the painful trial with Chris- 
tian spirit. He believed it his duty to pity and pray for his enemies, and 
not to -hate them. He sought to prove, especially to his friends in Alex- 
andria, his orthodox belief. He thenceforth made his home in Palestine, 
the primitive abode of Christianity. He found in that central point of the 
known world a centre of operations. Thence the learning of Alexandria 

was scattered far and wide. The church of Cesarea, founded by Peter, 
and next in age to that of Jerusalem, was then at the head of the church 
in Palestine and vied with Alexandria in her culture. After reposing a 
while in Jerusalem, Origen gave himself to his work of preparing Script- 
ure expositions for Christendom, and to public lecturing in the church, 
where he had bishops for his pupils. He took nothing from other sages, 
but presented the Christian system as the perfect science. His school of 
theology greatly prospered. There- gathered to him here ie, an 
many eager pupils, even from far countries, among the rest Cesarea. 

the afterwards famous Gregory, called also Thaumaturgus (wonder- 
worker), a Cappadocian, who, as bishop of New Cesarea, finished a ca- 
reer full of blessed activities. He had come to Cesarea with very differ- 
ent intentions, but was so impressed by the powerful speech and whole 
character of Origen, the repose and enthusiasm, the power and purity 
of his life, that he gave up every former plan, and, with his brother 
Athenodorus, remained near Origen. After five years of intercourse he 
was called to go away. In a farewell speech he portrayed the great 
teacher’s influence over him, in glowing language. 
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Origen’s time of quiet work and productiveness ended when Maxi- 
min, the murderer of Alexander Severus, turned his wrath against the 
Christians, whom his victim had favored, and especially against their 
leaders and instructors. Origen escaped, going first to his friend and 
well-wisher, bishop Firmilianus, in Cappadocian Cesarea. He could be 
safe, even here, only by remaining strictly concealed in the house of a 
Christian lady, one Juliana. He there obtained excellent opportunities 
for his learned studies. He interested himself also in the sufferings and 
perils of his friends. He addressed a letter to his comrade, Ambrosius, 
also to the presbyter Protoktetus, in Cesarea, both of them in prison with 
reason to apprehend the very worst. With the deepest sympathy, he 
sets before them the strong supports of God’s Word. He mounts to ex- 
alted contemplations, to lead them to estimate slightly the earthly and to 
surrender life joyfully. He praises the preciousness of a steadfast con- 
fession, and the blessedness of a martyr death, not only to the sufferer, 
but to all who will be affected by it. He had some time before this, at 
the earnest desire of Ambrosius, composed an article on prayer, in which 
he had joined the profoundest reflections upon the character of the exer- 


cise with the heartiest exhortations. He had ‘set forth with care every- 


thing, internal or external, pertaining to prayer, and had given an ex- 
cellent exposition of the Lord’s Prayer. Through all of it were dis- 
played the marked characteristics of Origen, his contemplativeness and his 
practicalness, one in living harmony with the other. , 

When, at Maximin’s death, the persecution ceased, Origen returned 
to Cesarea, and continued writing his commentaries on the 
Scriptures, as before. In a long sojourn which he made in 
Athens, he continued this work. He began there his exposition of the 
Song of Songs, in which, according to Jerome’s opinion, he surpassed him- 
self. Origen finds in this dialogue between Christ and his Bride the 
picture of true love in all its degrees, up to immediate intercourse with 
God. He finished this work after he had returned to Cesarea. Re- 
peated invitations came to him to go to Arabia; there his loving insight 
won again many erring ones, and restored peace to the church. In this 
quiet period Origen finished his chief commentaries on the Scriptures. 
He also undertook, at the suggestion of Ambrose, a work which may be 
regarded as the second-best production of his that has come down to us, 
his pamphlet against Celsus, a defense of the Christian faith suited to 
the needs of the times. He rebuts in this the keen but frivolous attacks 
of that Platonizing philosopher (who was then recently deceased). It is 
Origen’s most mature and solid production. In it he displays a wealth 
of learning, and with marked penetration sets forth the truth and divin- 
ity of Christianity in its brightest light. 

He was not to end his life in quiet. The emperor Philip the Ara- 
bian, who had favored the Christians, and who, with his empress, had 
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been addressed by Origen in letters, was now dethroned by Decius, a 
zealous worshiper of the heathen gods. This man, resolving to annihilate 
the “state-endangering” religion of the Christians, decreed a persecu- 
tion unparalleled in its simultaneous outburst in all portions of the em- 
pire, and in its systematic cruelty. Every exertion was made to bring 
the people back to the ancient worship. Admonitions, threats, ill-treat- 
ment, extremest tortures,—these were the successive means that were 
employed; they made many Christians give way. Origen had foreseen 
that the pagan belief in the increase of Christians as the source of the nu- 
merous revolts in the Roman Empire would bring on this conflict. When 
the shock came, he met it with the courage of a believer. He passed 
through terrible tortures and kept his steadfastness un- qortures and 
broken. Though death was not directly induced by these °°" 
sufferings, it was undoubtedly hastened. Sustained himself in days of 
trial, and quickened by divine strength, he addressed to others, in need 
of help, many consoling letters in the closing days of his life. This pil- 
grim to God then finished his course when near seventy years of age 
(A. D. 254), at Tyre, where long afterwards his grave was shown. 
Christ was his life. To sing the praises of Christ, and to acknowledge 
Him in every revelation of Himself while on earth till the hour of his 
exaltation, to imprint Christ’s likeness of love and wisdom upon him- 
self, and to help others to like confession of Christ, to holy living and to 
happy dying, this was-the effort of Origen, never ceasing and richly 
successful. To him to die was also gain. While he continues, in spite 
of the slander heaped on him by malice and ignorance, a bright-shining 
light in the church on earth, he is also verifying the word of the Lord, 
“ Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their 
Father.” —C. F. K. 


LIFE VI.- CLEMENT OF ROME. 
A. D. 30?—A. D. 101. IN THE WEST, — ITALY. 


_ProvivENCcE, in differing ways, has guarded the memories of the holy 
men and women who have deserved well (humanly speaking) of the 
Christian church. Of some, it has preserved the outer life, the story of 
their deeds and sufferings; of others, the writings. ‘The latter is the 
case with the man we now contemplate. He stands in the rank of “ Apos- 
tolic Fathers,” or men next the Apostles’ times, whose writings are, in age, 
nearest to the New Testament canon. His outer life is little known to 
us, but in his writings, especially the one affirmed positively to be his, 
his Christian mind leaves us its testimony. This we dare call an “ Act” 
as much as any other deed of faith and love ever done to benefit the 
church. 
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Clement of Rome (Clemens Romanus), always thus designated to dis- 
tinguish him from Clement of Alexandria (Clemens Alexandrinus), who 
lived a century later, is by many thought to be the same Clement whom 
Paul (Phil. iv. 3) calls his true yoke- fellow, whose name with those of 
others, his fellow-laborers, is in the Book of Life. A testimony such as 
this far outweighs the most elaborately written biography of many a ~ 
celebrated man. 

Our Clement we find pastor of Rome at the end of the first century, 
succeeding Anacletus (Kletus), the successor of Linus. At least so Eu- 
Incidents of his Sebius tells us (iii. 13). Some say he came immediately 
eur after Linus, others, again, after Peter. He died (see Eu- 
sebius, iii. 34) in the third year of the emperor Trajan (A. D. 101), after 
he had for nine years been eminent in preaching the- Word of God, and 
in leading the church. Later Catholic writers have called him a martyr. 
According to their legends, Trajan banished him to the Chersonesus, 
then, on account of great public calamities, had him drowned in the sea ; 
but of all this, history knows nothing. Clement, we believe, died a nat- 
ural death. Yet he may none the less be reckoned one of the church’s 
faithful witnesses, for amid great suffering and persecutions he preserved 
that frame of mind which beseems a martyr. 

This frame of mind is especially evident in the letters which Clement 
wrote to the church at Corinth. This community was even in Paul’s — 
time troubled by dissensions. Now the schism, in wider and more ag- 
gravated form, it seems, breaks out anew, setting itself against the author- 
ity of the church. Clement, upon hearing of it, addresses the church a 
letter (about A. D. 99, though some say earlier, even before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem), He exhorts to unity, to humility, to 
obedience and patience. He dwells on the judgment and 
the resurrection, of which Nature, with her changes of day and night, 
seed-time and harvest, is a striking symbol; as is also the Phenix of 
Arabia. He employs the visible creation as his first argument to bring 
their stubborn wills to harmony. He finds in it God’s voice to man, en- 
treating him to obey the divine commands. Do not the constellations 
move after an eternal law, and, day and night, march along the path 
marked out for them, without disturbing one another? Sun, moon, and 
starry choirs, all in their course obey the Creator’s will, without once 
transgressing. The fruitful earth at his word produces food in abundance 
for men and. beasts and all created things, without wavering or tarrying. 
The inaccessible depths of the abyss are by these same laws preserved; 
the vast gulf of the sea is by the Creator’s power kept that it burst not its 
bounds ; for so the Lord saith: “Hitherto shalt thou come, and no fur- 
ther: and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” ‘The ocean, impassable’ 
by man, and the worlds beyond obey the same law of God; spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, and winter succeed one another in joyous turn. The winds. 
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with full freedom, perform their service, in the appointed place and time. 
The never exhausted fountains, which Providence has made for our health 
and enjoyment, offer their bosoms unceasingly for the preservation of hu- 
man life. The smallest animals exist in peace and harmony side by side. 
All these the great Creator and Lord of all has ordained, that they may 
be preserved in concord and unity for the good of all, especially for our 
good, who fly for safety to his mercy, through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
to whom be glory and honor, forever and ever. 

In the same way as to nature’s eternal laws, Clement leads his hearers 
to history. He places before them the example of Enoch, Noah, Abra- 
ham, Lot, Moses, Job, David, and others; also of the Christian martyrs, 
especially of Peter and Paul. But above all he points them to Christ, 
whom he presents to them as the sublimest example of humility and obe- 
dience. “See,” he exclaims, “dear people, what an example is given us 
here. If the Lord so humbles Himself, what shall we do, who through 
Him have come beneath the gentle yoke of his grace?” As earnestly 
and unweariedly as Clement exhorts to Christian virtue does he avoid 
carefully the error that God’s favor can be won by man’s own righteous- 
ness. He plainly says that we who are called to do God’s will in Christ 
cannot justify our own selves, neither by our wisdom nor our under- 
standing, neither by our piety nor the works which we in the zeal of our 
hearts have done, but by our faith, by which Almighty God has justified 
every one from eternity. He says: “Jesus Christ is the way wherein 
we find salvation, the high priest who presents our gifts; He is the inter- 
cessor and the helper of our weakness. Through Him let us gaze up to 
heaven’s heights ; through Him, as through a glass, behold God’s spotless » 
and majestic countenance; through Him are the eyes of our understand- 
ing opened; through Him our unreasoning and darkened souls are 
kindled with his marvelous light ; through Him will the Lord grant us 
a taste of his immortal wisdom, through Him who is the reflector of 
his glory.” These passages are sufficient to give us an idea of the spirit 
and contents of this letter. It was much cherished in the first ages of 
Christianity (as current and credible witnesses assure us), for, with the 
Holy Scriptures, it was read aloud in the Christian assemblies. Besides 


_ this first letter, a second epistle of Clement to the Corinthians is men- 


tioned, which has come to us, however, only as a fragment. It is less a 


_ letter, however, than a speech or homily, and by many is thought not to 


be Clement’s at all. 
There are still other writings ascribed to our Clement. But betray- 


ing, as they do, the work of heretical parties by their deviation through- 
out from pure apostolic Christianity, they are, by all well versed in the 
matter, pronounced spurious. It is not our task to enter more closely 
here into these pseudo-Clementine writings. They are to the church 
historian an attractive source from which he may derive a record of errors 
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as they opposed, even in the first centuries, the pure preaching of the 
gospel. In one of these writings [the “ Recognitiones”] the history of 
its atory: tt our apostolic father appears in the form of a romance, whoge 
FPR ence. substance is briefly this: Clement, the son of a Roman of 
high birth, Faustinianus, after a long and severe struggle with his doubts, 
was induced, by the preaching of Barnabas in Rome, to travel to Pal- 
estine, that he might obtain more exact knowledge of Christianity from 
the Apostle Peter, whom he had long desired to know. He found the 
Apostle in Cesarea, and from him received Christian instruction. Then 
into Peter’s mouth are put teachings not at all like apostolic doctrines, 
but the true and the false, the Christian and the Jewish, mingled in 
dreadful confusion. From Clement’s unexpectedly encountering his 
father and mother, whom he thought he had lost, the book received its 
name of “ Recognitiones.” The so-called Clementines (or Homilies) are 
written in like spirit. In them the heretical sentiment comes out still 
more strongly. It was natural, in the progress of the Church of Christ, 
that the gloomy power of error should try to array itself in the radi- 
ance of apostolic authority, the more surely to mislead men’s minds. It 
becomes hence the earnest duty of theological research to sift the true 
from the false, and to remove from the revered forms of the old time 
the webs which either willful lying or dreaming imagination has woven 
round them. This has, especially in recent days, been done by the schol- 
arly investigation of these pseudo-Clementine epistles. The more the 
cloud of error is dispelled, the purer the light of the genuine Clementine 
letter beams upon us; a mild star in the heaven of the early church, 
which, though exceeded by the stronger, purer light of apostolic Word, 
yet received its radiance from the same sun as they. — K. R. H. 


LIFE VII. IRENAUS. 
A. D. 185 %—A. D. 202. IN THE WEST,— GAUL. 


Aone those early Christians whom we may truly regard as spiritual 
fathers of our church, Irenzeus takes a prominent place. He is especially 
notable as one in whom evangelical sentiment came into conflict with a 
rising Catholicism. Distinguished as he is, and honored as he was in 
the church of old, he is but dimly known to us in his outer life. A few 
points have come down. His home in youth, and no doubt his native 
place, was in Asia Minor. He was of Greek origin, as his name shows. 
A short but precious fragment, preserved by Eusebius, places Irenzus, at 
least in his early years, in direct connection with the aged Apostle John. 
Confirmation of this is added by a John-like clearness, depth, and fervor 
which meet us in his writings, treating, as they do for the most part, of 
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practical Christianity. Till latest old age Ireneus: recalled, with loving 
fidelity, those days when he, a boy full of glowing faith, as in after 
years, sat at the feet of the venerable pastor Polycarp, of Smyrna, 
listening to his recital of the miracles and teachings of the Lord. He 
was also in contact with other immediate disciples of the Apostles. He 
shared with others, as opportunity offered, the memorable things he heard 
from them upon the doings of apostolic days. 

Later he is a presbyter, we find, in flourishing Lyons; a field enriched 
with streams of martyr blood, a centre of Christian knowl- 
edge and culture for a great part of, Western Europé. 
What led him to those regions, still bound by pagan delusions, whether 
inner voice or outward call, who can say? But by settling there, he not 
only imparted Grecian theology to western Christians, but became, by 
his knowledge and activity, “the Light of the Western Church.” He 
could not but attract attention by his rich mental endowments and the 
enthusiastic love of the gospel that possessed him. His appointment as 
presbyter by his bishop may be taken as a proof of this. A stronger 
evidence is his commission from the Lyons church to Rome. He was 
entrusted by them with the matter of the Montanist heresy, which threat- 
ened their peace. He bore a letter from the Lyons martyrs to bishop 
Eleutherus of Rome, testifying fervently of his zeal for “Christ’s cove- 
nant.” About this time his aged bishop Pothinus, after a long course 
of ill-treatment nobly borne, fell under the persecution which scattered 
‘the church of Southern Gaul. Irenzus seemed the most worthy to suc- 
ceed him. The man of peace undertook the burden of the leadership, 
in difficult surroundings (A. D. 177). Paganism, alarmed at the strides 
making by Christianity, was arming itself, it seemed, for a fierce war 
of extermination against the hated innovations. Heresy and schism un- 
dermined the unity and stability of the church, deceiving the simple- 
minded by their seductive persuasions. Disputes rose in the catholic 
fold on questions of church usage. But Irenzus was not the man to: be 
dismayed by hardships or dangers. When his faith needed support 

‘under assaults from without, he found it in the consciousness: “The 
Christian’s business is to learn to die.” He was in readiness to pursue 
heresy to its’ last tortuous windings, to entangle it in the net of its own 
devisings, and overcome it by the word of Scripture. In this he was 
helped by a remarkable proficiency in Scriptures and classical literature, 
as well as by his keen intellect and practical experience. He was, by 
his discretion and gentleness, the natural mediator between conflicting 
opinions. His life had one thought, to extend the church builded upon 


Lives in Lyons. 


1 The joyous triumph with which that last of the disciples of the Apostles closed his long 
life, spent in the service of the Master, could not fail to impress Ireneus very deeply. 
“When I was a child,’’ he writes in a letter to Florimus, which has been lost, ‘‘ 1 saw thee 
with Polycarp in Asia, and remember all that then happened better than what has just _. 


occurred,” etc. [See ps 17.]_ 
! 3 
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the faith of the Apostles. He gave to the service of the gospel his 
very best powers. There is doubt whether he carried the torch of truth 
as a missionary to the barbarous tribes around. In favor of our believing 
he did, is his testifying with the energy of an eye-witness that “many 
barbarians bear the word of salvation in their hearts, written without 
ink or pen, in living characters by the Divine Spirit.” What later cent- 
uries told of his crowning his noble life with the glory of a martyr’s 
death (A. p. 202) is perhaps an invention. In his work as a Christian 
writer he will ever live. He is not remembered for beauty or cleverness 
of style, nor marks of genius or originality, but for deep reverence for 
God’s Word, symmetrical culture, and childlike humility in the things of 
salvation. Of most of his writings we have left but fragments and titles. 
His chief surviving work aims to show and refute Gnosti- 
cism. It is in an ancient Latin translation which, in its 
exactness, reveals the Greek text of the original. The subject was 
worthy of all his powers. For no storm of persecution from without, 
no convulsion of schism from within, so mightily tried every nerve of 
the church as the false philosophy which called itself Gnosis, from its 
pretensions to the highest wisdom.’ What a mind so truthful and pure 


Greatest work. 


1 Such striving after a deeper insight into spiritual things as Gnostics professed was 
not, even from the Christian standpoint, altogether interdicted. The gospel is something 
more than a blind faith. Paul recognizes in Christ a hidden spiritual mystery, and recom- 
mends it as the fulfilling of faith (Col. i. 93 ii. 2, ete.). And when he elsewhere warns them, 
opposing to wisdom the foolishness of the simple preaching of the cross, this is not to con- 
demn the effort after religious knowledge, but that hollow, obscure, mystical wisdom, which, 
appropriating a certain amount of philosophic profundity or frothy eloquence, loses sight of 
the chief points in Christianity, love and redemption (1 Cor. i. 17; viii. 1, ete.); or it cen- 
sures that admixture of ‘‘ profane and old wives’ fables ’’ which undermined the faith, and 
split the church into factions (1 Tim. iv. 7; vi. 20). But it is in the very nature of Chris- 
tianity, wherever she enters as the superior power, both to absorb all the wisdom she finds 
that is akin to her and, wherever she takes hold of the conscience, to disturb the corruptions 
of man’s nature. The gospel of salvation and freedom took a mighty hold on that age, 
weak by its spirit of bondage and corruption. 

Thus it happened that very early, even in the age of the Apostles, extravagant ideas of 
all kinds, the growth of the age, crowded to view, like insects to a light. The most obtru- 
sive of these was Gnosticism, with its grievous moral fallacies, having its home in Asia 
Minor, its parents Judaism as well as Paganism. The brooding over the relations of the 
spiritual world were common to all, as well as the effort to turn their secrets and powers in 
every way to profit. In this she we find in the Phrygian Colosse’some Jewish-Christian 
errorists uniting to the law of Moses a mystic angel-worship, dedicating themselves thereto 
with merciless castigations (Col. ii. 8-18, ete.). In Ephesus and Crete, the people were de- 
ceived by fables about the emanation of the world of spirits from God, which, along with 
disputes over the law, produced contention instead of edifying (1 Tim. i. 4; Titus iii. 9, ete.). 
Elsewhere they misconstrued Christian liberty and the grace of God into lasciviousness (2 
Pet. ii. 19; Jude v. 4). In Ephesus, Pergamos, and Thyatira, the Nicolaitanes allured the 
Christians to partake of things sacrificed to idols, and to commit fornication, even as the 
heathen propbet Balaam had laid a stumbling-block before the children of Israel (Rey. ii. 6 
14, 20, ete.). Paul foresaw this wasting of God's flock with foreboding grief (Acts xx. 29, 
ete.). John stigmatizes these seducers as forerunners of Antichrist (1 John ii. 18). Other 
books of the New Testament are full of like warnings and cries of woe. How far this pre- 
sumption affected the purity of faith was in part decided by the laxity of morals, part by 
the Oriental conviction of the essential corruptness of things material. Faithless helpers of 
the Apostles hence denied the resurrection, declaring they had already attained it spiritually 
in Pes: . bh HEHE others scoffed at the second coming of the Lord (2 Pet. 
iii. 3, etc.). In John’s fleld of labor error assumed the f ist’ i 
care in the flesh (1 John ii. 22, ete.; iv. 1, ete.). oon ot SO eier ee nae 

these symptoms show that the danger of Christians being led astray was great. 
the Gnostics of the Apostles’ times were but the forerunners of still more frightful Soba: 


Peer 
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_ as that of Ireneus thought of the variegated Christianity painted by hu- 


man fancy, we may know without difficulty. Impiety and presumption, 
— this was his estimate. Even could he have separated its light from 
its darkness in the midst of the conflict, he could have seen in Gnos- 


ticism only a mischievous tendency. He used every argument of Script- 


ure or reason as a weapon against this Antichrist. In the conflict, he 
clung fast to maxims which have made him so noted as the leader of 
later ecclesiastical development. 

‘ In contrast with the division of the Gnostics, he exalts the unity of 
the church’s confession. “The languages in the world are unlike, but 
the tradition given us is one and the same. You will find no diversi- 
ties in belief or teaching in the churches, whether of Germany, of Spain, 
of the Celts, in the East, or those in the world’s centre. As there is over 
the earth one and the same sun, so does the preached truth light up all 
places.” Nationality and culture, he thus affirms, made no difference. 
When the presumption of the Gnostics made even the depths of the God- 
head open to their science, and their souls sparks of the Deity, Irenzus 
pointed to the immeasurable distance between the Creator and the creat- 
ure. It seemed to him better for man “with less knowledge through 
love to approach God than with more knowledge to be in danger of 
blaspheming Him; to know none-other than Jesus Christ the Son of 
God, the crucified, than to fall into anxiety through subtle questions.” 
He counts everything a wholesome and safe object of contemplation that 


For what in their day opposed Christianity only in single individuals, creeping about in 
obscurity, became in the second century an ingeniously developed system, with regularly 
organized sects. The so-called Gnosticism presented the history of the origin of God and 
the world in the wildest pictures of a fantastic fiction. The principal Anesnen with them 
was not the practical one of the Apostles, What shall I do to be saved ? but the old phil- 
osophie one, How did the world come from God; whence the mixture of good and evil 
init, and why? They solved these questions by supposing a most perfect but invisible 
God, whose eternal essence becomes an object of knowledge by its self-embodiment in a 
succession of divine spirits, named eons, proceeding out from Him. By the mingling of this 
world of spirits with eternal yet formless matter existing in the abyss, the visible world 
was originated. One of the lowest of the heavenly spirits, a confined yet haughty being, 
became the creator of the world (the Demiurg), by impregnating the material with the 
divine ideas, either indwelling in him, or else derived from the upper world. To the Jews, 
whom he chose of his own free will, he entrusted the bringing of law and order into civil 
life. Paganism fell under the dominion of Satanic power. Salvation was wrought out by 
the highest of the heavenly spirits, apparently taking a human form (the view of Docetisin} 
to announce the unknown God, and in receptive natures reviving that consciousness of God 
that was lost. The end of all things was to be the return to heaven of the natures allied to 
God, and the destruction or the restraining of the material with the natures allied to it. A 

rincipal point in this belief was, that the Creator of the visible world, the God of the Old 
istiteetit, was in being and action very different from the God of Christianity, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Law and grace, nature and gospel, were completely distinct crea- 
tions. Christianity itself was only a means and starting-point of philosophic ideas. Its 
essence was not an action by God, but doctrine. The most important events in the life of our 
Lord, his birth, his suffering and dying, and even his humanity, were mere ideas, intangi- 
ble visions. Redemption consists perhaps even more in physical than in moral occurrences. 
The highest aim of Christianity is knowledge. Faith and an earnest life are only a middle 
point between the perfection of the ravished soul in the contemplation of Deity, and the 
unreasoning sensualism of the man governed by passion and appetite. Since differences 


‘jn men arise not from previous circumstances of education so much as from natural dispo- 


sitions, they form an insurmountable barrier to the power of the gospel. Salvation reaches 
to but a portion of mankind; while all creation takes part on the other side. In keeping 
with this view of the world, the pure life which the better Gnostics inculcated in their com- 
rades fast degenerated into the most shameless immorality. 


‘ 
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can be perceived by the senses, or found revealed in the Holy Scriptures. 
Yet evenin Scripture are dark places and difficult problems. From them 
man must not inconsiderately withdraw the vail. The decree is that God 
shall ever be teaching, man shall always be learning from Him. Com- . 
plete solutions are reserved to the life eternal. Irenaeus replied to the 
‘assertion of the Gnostics that their teaching was not less apostolic than 
that of the Catholic church, having been transmitted to them in secret 
tradition from the Apostles, and also given in the Holy Scriptures, after 
a mystical fashion. He simply pointed to the true tradition, and to the 
interpretation of the Scriptures in the church. 
When thus engaged, Irenzxus evolved his theory of the importance of 
tradition, so weighty in its results. “'The Apostles’ traditions left to the 
world,” he affirms, “ may be found by all in the churches they established. 
Is there dispute, then, even in small matters, let us go to the oldest 
churches in which the Apostle’ preached, and receive from them the 
safest solution of the question in dispute. Had it chanced that there 
had been no writings transmitted from the Apostles, should we not have 
tradition ana had to hold fast to their traditions?” Because tradition 
Ma. Bible. was universal and unperverted, and was the essence of 
apostolit teaching existing independently of the Scriptures in the 
churches, he made it a chief weapon agaiust the subtlety of the heretics, 
But in what relation did he place it to Holy Scripture? For Scripture 
truth is a weapon throughout against falsehood. Irenzeus in one place 
gives this counsel: “To avoid the manifold and changing opinions of 
heretics, we should be nourished in the church’s bosom, on the Scriptures 
of God, which are perfect, as given by the Holy Spirit.” ? 


1 Scripture and tradition, standing alongside one another in their oneness, are, Ireneus - 
holds, foundations and pillars of the faith; they are voices of one mouth. The traditions of 
apostolic belief are to be found in their purity with those bishops whose line extends 
without break to the Apostles. This tradition is ‘‘ the interpreted word living in the recol- 
lections of the church.’ Thus the unity of the faith is confirmed by the agreement of the 
sources whence the churches derive the faith they confess. ‘* The true Gnosis,’’ Ireneus 
says, ‘is the teaching of the Apostles, and the church structure in its ancient forms 
throughout the world, with the succession of bishops, to whom the Apostles committed the 
congregations everywhere, in the use of the pure and entire Scriptures interpreted by itself 
and in the prompting of love, which is far more precious than knowledge, more glorious 
than prophecy, higher than every other grace.” 

Of highest importance to him, it thus appears, is the church’s unity, as it is the chief 
warrant of the genuineness of tradition and of Scripture. To the church are confided all 
the unmixed treasures of truth, received from the Apostles; in her alone is perfect certaint 
of faith; out of her pale nothing but error and doubtful opinion. She is the light of God. 
The church moreover communicates the Spirit of God, and the life developed by that Spirit. 
Fellowship with Christ depends on her. She is the pledge of our immortality, the ladder 
of our ascent to God, the paradise which God has planted in this world. The church con- 
tains the operations of the Holy Spirit. Whoever does not lie secure in her arms, has 
no part or lot in this divine Spirit. The most fearful judgments threaten those who bring 
the strange fire of erroneous teaching to God’s altar, as well as those who for an insignifi- 
cant cause, it may be, rend Christ's glorious body. No after amendment can repair the 
mischief of such divisions. The bishops are the guardians of this unity. They have the 
succession from the Apostles, and with this the secure treasures of truth. To them, there- 
fore, obedience is due. These passages, no one can doubt, have a round Catholic ring. 
The Roman church was seemingly right, therefore, when as she developed her hierarchical 
principles at a later date she made them appear as if transmitted from the times of the 
Apostles. But she left the most important fact out of sight, the want of agreement of her 
hierarchy with the church of Irenaeus. 
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From the Roman hierarchy Ireneus is separated by no less space than 
the breadth of the gospel. He regards the church as the body of the Lord, 
not in its outer constitution, but only in its exhibition of the complete 
truth and the perfect life. “Where the church is,” he says in a sentence 
that has grown famous, “ there is the Spirit of God, and where the Spirit 
of God is, there is the church.” His expression identifies the real church 
and the ideal; it points to a church in which the tender bloom of early 
fervid love was not yet destroyed by worldliness, as in later times. His 
sentence in its first part suits the Catholic idea of the church; in the 
second part the evangelical. Irenus finds the parts inseparable. He 
cannot imagine a saving work of the Holy Spirit outside the commun- 
ion of the Catholic church. No more can he conceive a church not 
thoroughly imbued with the Living Spirit. He says: “Those who have 
no part or lot in the Holy Spirit cannot feed on the mother-breast (that 


. is, the church) nor partake of that most pure stream flowing from Christ’s © 
body.” So essential does he make the Spirit’s presence in the church’s 


life, that he deems bishops that do not prove their office by living faith 
and goodly conduct no true bishops at all. The churches ought to sus- 
tain only those bishops who “unite with their. office the view of the 
Apostles’ sound doctrine and lives without spot. Such Pis2o?’s office. 
bishops let the church support. In them the Apostles’ word is realized 
(1 Cor. xii. 28). The truth is to be sought where the grace of God is be- 
stowed ; where we find the apostolic church, the blameless life, and the 
unperverted doctrine. These sustain our faith in the one God who made 
all things; they warm our love towards the Son of God, who undertook 
so great things for our salvation; they unfald to us the Holy Scriptures.” 
The ¢onduct of Irenzeus accorded with these principles. An opportu- 
nity to test them was given by the dispute respecting Easter.1 When 
Polycarp, pastor of Smyrna, was in Rome (a. p. 160), he was freely in- 
vited by Anicet of Rome (see page 19) to administer the Lord’s Supper, 
though there was an abiding difference between them in regard to Easter. 
This difference continued to be discussed in books and synods in Asia 
Minor. ' Suddenly (4. p. 196) an inrperious letter was addressed to the » 
1 The churches of Asia Minor from old time had taken the evening of the same day 
when, by the Jewish law, the paschal lamb was slain (on the 14th of the month Nisan), as 
the time of celebrating the sacrifice and death of Christ, the true paschal lamb (1 Cor. v. 
8). The Roman church, on the other hand, regulated the celebration of Easter according 
as Passion Week fell, solemnizing the anniversary of Christ’s resurrection always on a Sun- 
day, and the Friday before as the day of his crucifixion. This difference in celebrating. 
the feast had long escaped notice. An accident made it the subject of public attention 
about the middle of the second century. The Oriental churches reproached the churches 
of Asia Minor that in their feast of the Passover, contrary to general custom, they broke 


the solemn fast cf-Passion Week, even before the day of the resurrection, and wltat 
was worse, they celeorated the day of the resurrection according to the Jewish calendar, 


' making it fall on another day than Sunday. The deeper thought that gave rise to the dis- 


ute was that as redemption was for all, so, also, the church feast should by all Christians 
be celebrated on one and the same day. The desire for union was uppermost in both par- 
ties. But the first attempt was a failure, as the churches thought more of respect being 
paid their traditions than of agreement in keeping a festival. This, however, did not dis- 


turb the church’s peace. 
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Christians in Asia Minor by pastor Victor of Rome, declaring that they ' 
ought to yield their ancient customs, and come into harmony with the 
West. The motive of this unheard of step is unknown, whether a blind 
zeal for uniformity in cerembnies, or a lust of power that would see how 
far Roman influence extended. The Asiatics returned a refusal, resting 
on the authority of their great departed fathers, John the Apostle, Philip, 
Polycarp, and others. At once Victor fulfilled his threat, and broke off 
church fellowship with them, declaring them heterodox, —the first violent 
act of the Romish hierarchy, but not her first inclination in this direc- 
tion! The domineering spirit of Old Rome had been awaked early in 
her pastors, possibly by the great splendor of the capital of the world; 
or by the fact that, alone of western churches,:theirs was founded by 
Apostles, and hallowed by the blood of the two chief Apostles; or by 
the great wealth of its members; or by the energetic spirit which was an 
ancient Roman characteristic. The incipient feeling was helped by 
success. ‘The title bishop of bishops rose as early as the beginning of the 
second century. Universal respect was secured in the West. Irenzus 
respected Rome. He calls hers*of all churches the oldest and greatest. 
Her decisions in churéh matters are highly valued by him. In proving 
the purity of doctrine by the regular succession of bishops in the apostolic 
churches, he cites her as an example before all others. He ascribes to 
her an origin above others (or, as some understand him, a precedence). 
On this account he thinks other churches should agree with her, because 
she has always kept the Apostles’ traditions. That she is the rock on 
which the Lord promised to build the church, he has not the remotest 
idea. That rock to him is apostolic truth. With his reverence for her, 
he is far from acknowledging her rule. He therefore emphatically re- 
bukes bishop Victor (though agreeing with him, substantially, upon the 
question at issue), for his unfeeling conduct toward the Christians of Asia 
Minor. He shames him by telling him his own way of working. He re- 
minds him that never before had churches separated over a difference in 
external usage. He passes his final judgment in these words: “Through 
variety in usages our oneness in faith shines with only the more bright- 
ness.” The most faithful adherent of Rome knew thus 
much, at that time, of any primacy of her bishop! Thus 
fir above fear of man or of man’s disapproval was Ireneeus. Thus roy- 
ally he united freedom of mind with a resolute spirit in things essential. 
By this one expression he wins a place among Protestant confessors and 
fathers. 

drenwus has no place among those great spirits, worlds in themselves, 
who by noble apostolic might subdue whole empires, or by creative gen- 
ius lead religious life into new developments. There is no sign that his 
name lived in the mouths of the people. He was known to antiquity chiefly 
as a man of learning. His opinions, advocated by him with power, and 


Opposes Rome. 
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of such influence on the form of the church after him, were not so much 
his own, as the common property of the age in which he labored. What, 
above all, made him one of the most eminent and attractive of objects is 
his faithfulness as a steward of the Divine Mysteries. With the sword of 
the Spirit in his hand, he watches over the church’s gospel treasure. 
What he receives as apostolic truth he puts into convincing shape, and 
builds carefully and gently, to his utmost ability, the temple of the Lord. 
Rightly did antiquity name him an apostle-like person. He was such not 
alone by living on the border of apostolic times, but by his inheritance of 
apostolic virtues. Would that his spirit had never forsaken the later 
church. Would that it were revived mightily among us! — K. S. 


LIFE VIII. CYPRIAN OF CARTHAGE. 
A. D. 195-A. D. 258. IN THE WEST, NORTH AFRICA. 


Tue north coast of Africa, which glimmers once more, in our day, 
with the light of Christianity, after more than a millennium of heathen © 
darkness, proved, in the early centuries, especially favorable for the 
spreading of the gospel. As the fields there, under the hot sun, ripen 
quickly their flowers and fruits, in beautiful variety and overflowing 
measure, so the church of North Africa, as history shows, compressed 
within a few centuries a rapid growth of Christian life, and a rich har- 
vest, which has sent its blessings to distant lands and ages. To North 
Africa must be traced in large part the beginning of the Western church, 
of her doctrine, and her form of government. The three great North 
African doctors, Tertullian, Cyprian, and Augustine, were church fathers 
in the true sense. What the Lord wrought through them is felt by 
us this day. The course of their lives had much in common. Alike 
they were ruled by strong, ardent dispositions; they obeyed their natural 
inclinations, they served worldly honors and vanities. Alike were they 
smitten of a sudden by the converting grace of God alike they received 
baptism in manhood, and cared for nothing afterwards, save to serve the 
church of Jesus Christ, with all they had and all they were, according to 
the measure of strength and knowledge that was given them. No one of 
the three, however, so clearly shows that the new birth makes the life of 
the Christian a constant following of his Lord, a reflection of Him in deed 
and in suffering, as does Cyprian. 

Thascius Cecilius Cyprian was the son of a pagan of high rank, a sen- 
ator in Carthage. He chose the established way to attain to high public 
place in that day. He became a teacher of rhetoric and an advocate. 
There is a tradition that his love for a Christian maiden, whose reasoning 
was too strong for him, had somewhat to do in his conversion. Whether 
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earthly affection was. his guide to heavenly: things, or some other vision 
of the Lord met him and said, “ Follow me,” certain it is that he turned 
away and declined obeying. It seemed to him absurd and impossible to 
be born again, to begin a new life while cumbered with this body, to 
root out affections and habits deeply implanted and ‘grown to be a part 
of him. But the Lord was pleased to magnify his grace in him. “ Be- 
hold, I make all things new,” and “I am the Lord that healeth thee,” 
His late con. Were truths experienced by Cyprian, in ripe manhood. His 
serge: consecrated will found thenceforward opportunity and call 
to exert its full strength for God’s service. In the year 245, when he 
must have been some fifty years old, Cyprian was baptized by the pres- 
byter Cecilius at Carthage. In his love to Him who he knew and felt 
first loved him, he found it easy to make the sacrifice which at first he 
thought impossible, and to maintain it even until death. He devoted at — 
once his worldly goods to the church, to use for the brethren and for the 
poor; with a vow of chastity he dedicated his life wholly to the Lord’s 
service. In a royal letter to one Donatus, who had been baptized along 
with him, he speaks, in moving terms, of his new life, his freedom in 
Christ, and his perfect satisfaction in his love. He manifests a thorough 
perception of evangelical doctrine. 

The Christians in Carthage were soon aware of the value of this new 
accession to their church. In the year 247 they made him a presbyter. 
The very next year, they compelled him by their fervent love and press- 
ing entreaty, not to be resisted by him, to undertake the vacant office 
of bishop. He knew the importance and responsibility of the place. 
With the decision and self-reliance which his age required, he admin- 
istered the office until his death, ten years afterwards. He became in it 
a pattern of Christian wisdom and active zeal, to all time. 

The church in the Roman Empire was then enjoying rest and growth. 
Nearly thirty years had passed since the days of Alexander Severus, and 
the Christians had been almost wholly undisturbed. The church of Car- 
thage was grown to twenty thousand Christians of all classes. A church 
synod, assembled by Cyprian in Carthage, some years later, numbered - 
eighty-seven bishops from the surrounding country of Numidia and 
Mauritania. But with this outward growth, a human self-confidence 
had entered the church. Worldliness had intruded in many a guise. 
The bishops themselves were not exempt from it. Like a purifying 
flood, therefore, did the persecution under the emperor Decius, in the 
year 250, pour over the churches, more,mighty and lasting than any be- 
fore or after., Cyprian saw in it a divine chastisement for the thought- 
lessness and worldly-mindedness of Christians. ‘The African church en- 
dured not only the oppressions of the imperial officials, but the rage of 
the heathen populace. They joined to accomplish the dispersion of the 
church, beginning with the destruction of their sacred books, and the 
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taking away of their bishops. In Carthage the mob rose with the wild 
cry, “ Cyprian must be given. to the lions!” Though joyful in face of » 
death, Cyprian felt that his hour was not yet come. He embraced an op- 
‘portunity to leave the city, and hid himself in a safe retreat, Yscape from 
known only to his friends. He did not lack enemies, who, death. 
during his absence and afterwards, aimed to turn his withdrawal to his 
reproach. Cyprian answered courageously: “It was God’s will that I 
should escape. I did it not for my own safety, but knowing that the 
“storm against the Christians would abate, if a chief cause of it were re- 
moved. Absent in body, I was still present with the brethren in spirit.” 
He could say this confidently, for the congregation, during the fourteen 
months of his absence, felt amid all their distress from without that they 
had a bishop who cared for them and bore them on his heart in prayer. 
' His letters, in his exile, to his presbyters and deacons, and to his mem- 
bers suffering for the faith, show his fervent sympathy in their distress, 
and his care in word and deed for the poor, the sick, and the persecuted. 
They admonish against seeking martyrdom from wrong motives; they 
strengthen their hearts for endurance amid trials, and praise their faithful 
confessions. “ God wants not our blood, but our faith,’ he writes, in 
opposition to a fanatic pressing toward martyrdom and death, 

The most violent of his opponents was an ambitious deacon, named 
Felicissimus, who with his atlherents refused to acknowledge Cyprian as 
bishop, and urged the choosing of another in his stead. This enmity 
did not. produce any great impression upon the church, even during 
Cyprian’s absence. Afterwards this opposing party came to nothing from 
‘their own folly. 

When, in the year 251, the emperor Gallus followed Decius upon the 
throne, Cyprian returned to Carthage. He knew that strifes awaited 
him in the very heart of the community, partly kept up by the antago- 
‘nists just named, and threatening greater danger than the opposition of the 
world. He was one of those great minds of the early Christian ages 
which saw clearly that, amid the ruins of the fast sinking Roman Empire, 
‘the church could rise victorious only by not swerving from her sure foun- 
‘dation, the revealed Word of God;. only by keeping thus steadfast and 
united. As the builders of the Temple in Nehemiah’s time succeeded 
by being workmen and warriors, so Cyprian was ready and armed either 
to build or to defend. When the church is builded by martyr blood, he 

‘thanks God for it; but when martyrdom becomes vainglory, and seeks its 
- own honor rather than the building of the walls of Zion strong and sure, 
then his zeal kindles for'the Lord’s house. Faint-hearted and apostate 
Christians, whose name was legion, had, during the Decian persecution, 
-purchased from the magistrates letters of security, or had sacrificed to 
‘he image of the emperor. These men, as soon as the storm had blown 
over, endeavored to return once more to the Christian community, from 
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which they had voluntarily separated. The intercession, in such cases, of 
those that had borne testimony to the Lord under tortures or in dun- 
geons, could hardly be resisted. So highly was the merit of steadfast 
testimony valued by Cyprian, that the baptism of blood was credited by 
him with power to cleanse from sins, and in his letters those days upon 
which any of the brethren had suffered death for their faith were rec- 
ommended to be observed and held sacred every year. At last the 
martyrs in heaven assembled around their Saviour were even regarded by 
him as intercessors for the living, and prayers to them as especially effica- 
cious. But when the deserts of those members of his church who had 
undergone tortures began to be so overestimated that on them was set 
up the urgent demand, as of right, that every one bearing a recommenda- 
tion from such a martyr must be received again into the church, without 
regard to the bishop’s judgment, then Cyprian set his face steadfastly in 
- opposition thereto. He would not abate a jot of his right as a bishop, 
Maintains or of his demand that sincere penitence be manifested, and 
church order. gq confession made in public. His severity in this, and in 
general in church matters, is a peculiarity of his character. It is ex- 
plained by the insubordination of the times, and agrees with his venera- 
tion for Tertullian, and the latter’s strict (Montanistic) ideas. Still he 
did not share the views of some Christians of his time, who held no apos- 
tate worthy to be received again. He expressly said that these unhappy 
ones must not be driven to despair by downright refusal. , 

Cyprian shows this same solicitude for maintaining the purity of church 
fellowship in his opposing Stephanus, bishop of Rome, as to the validity 
of baptisms by heretics. If the church possesses stability 
through unity, she cannot recognize baptisms by those out- 
side her pale. When Cyprian’s opponent cited tradition against him, 
and in favor of his own more easy procedure, Cyprian protested against 
Roman traditions as not binding the Christian churches of other coun- 
tries, and in fact disputed entirely the great value of tradition. “A 
usage without truth,” said he, “is only an antiquated error.” He will 
test the worth of tradition wholly by divine truth. While the Roman 
practice was worldly-wise, Cyprian was upheld by the most weighty de- 
cisions in the councils of his day. Later councils decided for the Roman 
usage, and it prevails in the church to-day. 

Cyprian, in all his efforts, made the unity and the purity of the church 
his chief aim. This was the foundation thought of his life. Thence he 
derives his glory and his power. Then, as to-day, the church believed 
in the need of unity rather than in its possibility. That man is then 
to be the more esteemed who, taking this as his aim, devotes to its at- 
tainment great powers of organizing and administering, and that with- 
out wearying.’ 


Opposes Rome. 


1Jn that age it was important not only to preserve the Christian faith of individuals, ig 


/ 


swerable, 
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Cyprian was chosen, more than others of his time, to build up and 
strengthen the church. This is evidenced in his character and actions, 
and also in the tendency of his writings. These were numerous, and all 
of them called into being by the struggles and exigencies of the age. 
In them he warns, admonishes, comforts, and reconciles. He explains 
God’s Word, and shows the way to put it in practice. He proves himself 
a most thorough student of the Scriptures. He combats the ridiculous 
accusations and false notions of the pagans. He shows them the folly 
of seeking by outward force to quench the Spirit. He quells the fear 
in his people of those who may kill the body, but have no power to de- 
stroy the soul. He was not alone a preacher, controversialist, and ruler. 
He was also a true bishop, and a bright example to those confided to his 
care. This he proved himself by his conduct, his Christian love, and his 
joy in suffering. 


~+ When once certain Christians of Numidia were carried captive by 


some neighboring savages, as soon as Cyprian heard of it, he col- 
lected — and he had done the same under like circumstances before 


a world full of horrid lusts and of violence, but also to preserve the communion of the 
saints. The church, undivided and truly catholic, must be a strong tower to all that be- 
long to her, against the hate of heresy, even more than of Judaism and Paganism. Belief 
in the church’s unity was to become the established creed of all Christians by those conflicts 
in which Cyprian took a heroic part. If Christ is to grow to his full greatness on the 
earth through the church, then Cyprian’s celebrated writings upon church unity, which 
torn from their connection often give offense, may be accepted as correct conclusions. For 
example, ‘‘ No salvation out of the church;’’ ‘‘ No one can have God for his father who 
has not the church for his mother; ”’ ‘‘ The oneness of the church is like the oneness of the 
sun: many rays, but one light; like a tree having many branches but one trunk, with its 
roots firmly fixed in the soil; or as when many brooks flow from one source, let the wealth 
of waters divide and spread as they will, in their fountain-head they are one and the same. 
Take the ray from the sun, the oneness of light suffers it not to be separated; break the 
branch from the tree, it withers; cut off the brook from its source, it dries up. The church 
of the Lord has the same unity and interdependence all over the world. She is a fruitful 
mother, who has borne us all, nourished us all by her milk, animated us by the breath of 
her life.’’ . : 

How these words could be misused, by applying them to the perishable form of a 
visible church, soon appeared. But that Cyprian did not mean, in any sense, that external 
Roman Catholic oneness of the church that.takes away all liberty is quite certain from his 
writings, so freely quoted by the Roman church as favoring its organization and authority. 
Cyprian believed in church unity, without a thought that a visible centre in Rome was at 
alt necessary. He considered a strong supervising power necessary, to take the place of 
the rule of the Apostles; to prevent confusion in doctrine, discipline, and worship, and to 
establish the church on a firm foundation. He had experienced once at least resistance to 
visitation by several of his presbyters. He took his views of the priest’s office in part 
from the Old Testament. He gave little heed to the claims of a universal priesthood of be- 
lievers. Yet he was so far from cutting off the congregation from a share in the church 
government, that he especially insisted on the need of their opinions and testimonies, and 
also their consent in the ‘choice and ordination of bishops and presbyters, and the re~ 
admission of apostates. He it was who changed the prevailing aristocratic constitution of 
the church into a more equalized government by bishops, presbyters, and deacons. Yet he 
went about it, it must be said, with an old Roman positiveness and a display of human 


.passion and arbitrary will. If Cyprian had ever held that the Lord had put Peter, in 


above the other Apostles, he might be adduced, as he was after his time, as a sup- 


erson : f 
artes of the papal hierarchy and of the Romish doctrine of the primacy of Peter. That 
fie never entertained a thought of it, he shows in his vigorous contest, above named, with 


the Roman bishop Stephanus, and in numerous passages of his works, which maintain the 
bishops as a unit, with equal dignities, to be the right church government. They are an- 
he declares, each for the trust committed to him, to their Lord and Saviour, He 
finds in Christ’s words to Peter only the oneness of the church, at its start, but no special 


prerogative for Peter or his successors. 
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this — a great sum of money, to be paid for their ransom. His was a 
hearty sympathy, however far away the sufferers. The Christians had 
been spared by the emperor Gallus, at the opening of his reign; but 
when pestilence and famine broke out, it was believed by him that the 
Roman gods missed many of their offerings and prayers by the falling 


away of the Christians; accordingly, many constraints and persecutions» 


were inflicted by him upon the latter. This gave occasion for good re- 
turns to an apgry enemy. In Carthage the pestilence carried many 
away ; ‘horror and despair seized on all; many fled, and left the sick 
ones to their fate. .Dead bodies lay unburied in the streets. Cyprian, 
Courage in pes- in this extremity, assembled the Christian congregation, 
a site and exhorted them in Christ’s name to visit even the hea- 
then with acts of mercy and brotherly love, and return thus good for 
evil. He said to them, If we only do good to our own, we are no better 
than heathen and publicans; we are not the children of our heavenly 
Father, who maketh the sun to rise upon the evil and the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. On this exhortation of 
their bishop, the Christians willingly went to work and lent their aid, 
partly by giving their property, in part by their personal efforts. Mtch 
misery was relieved, and the spread of the pestilence warded off. 

The Christians had found an enemy in Gallus, but promised them- 
selves rest, from the change in policy under his successors. The em- 
peror Valerianus, who came to the throne in 2538, did something towards 
putting a stop:to persecution. But in the fifth year of his reign, the res- 
toration and gathering together of the churches came to an end. The 
weak old man was excited by his favorite, Macrianus, to misgivings at 
the growth of the church, and its daily enrollment of many noble mem- 
bers. He forbade the assembling of Christians for- worship, and issued 
edicts for their punishment. Their bishops, and those of them in high 
civil offices, were the first taken; and when dungeons, confiscations, and 
banishments had no effect, he proceeded to public executions. 

In Carthage, the proconsul, directly upon receiving the imperial com- 
mand, ordered Cyprian to appear before him. Finding him steadfast in 
confessing his faith, and in refusing to name the presbyters of the Car- 
thage church, he banished him to Curubis, a place on the sea, about a 
day’s journey out of the city. Cyprian continued there his care for his 
‘flock. He seems to have been left in peace, and to have gathered many 
Christians round him. Here, as in many another instance, the banished 
were made the better able to scatter the seed of the gospel. Yet day. 
by day he felt that his end was approaching. He was assured of it by 
a vision that was given him. He now strengthened his own soul with 
the thoughts he had drawn from God’s Word to comfort and help others 
whom he saw striving and suffering for Christ’s sake. He would hum- 
bly resign himself to God’s will, testify for Him joyfully, and bear the 
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cross after Him. He would hope strongly and gladly for the coming 
glories, by whose side the present sufferings. were nothing. In this heroic 
spirit he wrote letters to his brethren, some of them condemned to work 
in the mines, some languishing in dungeons. He would not be persuaded 
by friends to save himself by flight, which was still possible. He thought 
he was fulfilling the Lord’s will by continuing steadfastly as he was. 

The proconsul, Paternus, dying suddenly, Cyprian returned to Car- 


_thage. The persecutions against Christians were, however, continued by 


Galerius, his successor. The day of Cyprian’s last trial soon came. The 
city was all in an uproar; even many heathen had awaked in them grate- 
ful emotions towards the good man, for his help in their ne- Sentence and 
cessities. But the proconsul was obliged to execute the em- °&*¢cution. 
peror’s decree. The sentence was this: “That Cyprian may serve as a 


' warning to all who through his preaching and example have become the 


enemies of the gods of the Romans, he is to be executed by the sword ; 


‘that through his blood order may be restored.” “God be praised,” said 


the bishop, as he heard the sentence. It was the 14th of September, 
258, when he took his way on foot out to the place of execution, near 
Carthage. Great throngs of the faithful accompanied him. Many a one 
longed to die with him. With the greatest calmness he arranged every- 
thing himself, laid aside his priestly robes, and handed them to the dea- 
cons that stood by, then fell on his knees and prayed, amid’ many tears. 
Then he rose, placed the bandage upon his eyes himself, and offered his 
neck to receive the death-stroke. 

‘His death was also seed sown to eternal life. The congregation at 
Carthage was assured that their faithful shepherd and preserver had gone 
to the joy of the Lord, and had received the crown of life. They were 
built up by his heroic testimony, and increased in spiritual power and 
efficiency. They established a house of worship on the place where the 
execution took place. In it, Augustine, full of the spirit of Cyprian, 
preached many times in after years, and kept alive the memory of the 
departed. The church has ever counted Cyprian among her saints for 
the sake of what he did and suffered in the service of the kingdom of our 
Lord. — L. W. 
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LIFE IX. LAWRENCE OF ROME. 
A. D. 2307—-A. D. 257, IN THE WEST,—ITALY. 


For sixteen centuries the name of Lawrence the martyr has been 
heard in Christendom, stirring the hearts of God’s servants to reverence 
and hope. He has shone illustrious among Christ’s witnesses as far as 
the gospel has spread. His name has been inscribed by many churches 
on their portals, to preserve his memory or to commend themselves to his 


care. Princes of the church, such as Ambrose, Augustine, Leo First,. 


and others, for a thousand years have exalted him by their eloquence. 
Spain and Rome have disputed with each other the honor of the birth- 
place of this brave standard-bearer of Christ.’ 

In the year 257, when the emperor Valerian’s early leniency to the 
Christians was exchanged for tyrannic severity and bloody persecution, 
our hero meets us as one of the seven deacons of bishop Sixtus, and 
indeed as the leader of the seven. Besides his duties in public worship 
and in the instruction of catechumens, he had in charge the keeping of 
the vessels of the church and the care of her poor. He was marked 
by an ardent zeal and exemplary fidelity in his office. The poet Pru- 
Sung by Pru. entius, a native of Saragossa in Spain, who made his 
Gentine: home in the city of Rome a century and a half afterwards, 
serving there as a colonel of the imperial body-guard, devotes a hymn 
in his work, “ Peristephanon,” or “Crown of Victory,” to the sufferings 
of the holy Lawrence. He says, — 


“First of seven in holy duty, fame and praise for Christ he gains, — 
Watching, serving; perfect beauty out of gloomy night attains.” 


The pure mind and large endowments of the young man were quickly 
recognized by bishop Sixtus. Especially attracted by his lovableness, 
and virgin-like spirit, he made him his pupil. His joy grew, as he be- 
_held the Holy Spirit’s work making great advance in the young man’s 
heart. He made him archdeacon, and gave his zeal thus abundant room 
for exercise. Lawrence’s name was soon in good report far and near. 
Especially was he revered as an angel of God to the poor, as he went 
unassumingly and helpfully to them, an unwearying messenger of good. 
Augustine, who commemorates him in more than one glowing memorial, 
declares “ Lawrence’s crown shall be lost in night not till Rome herself 

1 He was the son, according to a Spanish legend, of a distinguished general, and when 
deserted as a babe under a laurel tree (hence his name Laurentius), was found by the Roman 
priest Sixtus, given to a nurse to bring up, and afterwards carried to Rome. Italy, which 
was Lawrence’s true home, thought earth too small for his fame, and bade the sky herald: 
his praise, when she gave to falling stars the name of ‘ Lawrence’s Tears.”” The martyr 
stories and church legends ascribe to Lawrence a great number of wonderful doings, some 


of them without precedent. The undisputed wonder wrought by him, which ennobles him 
as one of the first heroes of the kingdom of God, was his faithful martyr death. ~ 
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is lost. He left, by, his blessed well-doing in Rome, many a footprint. 

He is one of whom Christ said, ‘Whoso loseth his life for my sake, 

the same shall find it’ He kept the faith by his martyr-blood, in scorn 

of earth. How God must honor him, when men yield him so great 

honors!” Jn another passage this. same father says: “ With what varied . 
witness, with what diversified splendor of beauteous flowers, the garland 

of the martyr Lawrence, beyond others, is adorned, all Rome is witness.” 

Leo the Great places Lawrence alongside Stephen, and says that as one 

in Jerusalem, so the other in Rome attained an indelible fame. 

Few particulars of Lawrence’s life are preserved outside of legends. 
His history turns on his martyrdom. In this the nobility of his spirit 
centres its radiance and shines with clear light. As one of the old doctors 
says: “ Lawrence’s triumph is celebrated by the whole world in glowing, 
admiring unison.” 

His teacher and father-like friend, bishop Sixtus, preceded him to 
martyrdom. He was sentenced by the: governor of Rome to the death 
of the cross for Christ’s sake, while Valerian, the emperor, was away on 
his campaign against the Persians. Lawrence tearfully accompanied his 
father in the Lord, weeping not from sympathy so much as genuine loy- 
alty, because he was not allowed to share his envied lot. He cried to 
him,.as Ambrose tells: “ Whither, father, goest thou with- poscrped br 
out thy son? Whither, holy priest, hastenest thou without Ambrose. 
thy deacon? (Thou wast never wont to present thy worship without 
an assistant. Why am I then deprived of trust by thee, my father? 
Hast thou found me backsliding? Hast thou found me apostate? 
Prove if thou didst in me enlist an unworthy servant! Wilt thou, to him 
whom thou thoughtest not unworthy of thy fellowship in the setting 
apart of the blood of the Lord, and the administering of the Supper, 
now deny fellowship in thine own blood? Will not thy judgment be 
less esteemed, even though thy courage be praised? The slighting of 
the pupil dims the glory of the master. Do not great men in victorious 
wars rejoice in the brilliant victories of their pupils as their own? Recol- 
lect, too, that Abraham offered Isaac, Peter sent Stephen before him. 
Thou, father, exalt thyself in thy son! Give to the Lord him whom 
thou instructedst, securing praise from futurity and a companion for thy 
coronation!” Lawrence spoke thus. The bishop answered: “ My son, 
I leave thee not behind. Greater conflicts are reserved for thee than 
me. They rightly belong to thee. For us old men, the easier trials 
are designed. The more glorious victories over tyrants are left for the 
youth. Weep not, for thou shalt soon follow. Within three days thou 
shalt come. Such a space is fittingly placed between the priest and the 
Levite, Thou art not suffered to conquer under thy master’s eye, lest it 
should seem that thou wert in need of support. And why covet a share 
of my martyrdom? I leave thee thy full inheritance. Why covet my 
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presence? The weaker pupils go before their teacher, the stronger fol- 
low, having no need of a leader, that they may win without a leader. 
So Elijah once left Elisha behind. I commend to thee to follow my 
example.” The prediction to Lawrence (if. so made) was fulfilled. The 
youth followed his master after three days, falling a victim to the pagan 
governor’s lust for gold-and hate of Jesus Christ. The latter imagined 
that there was concealed under the care of this untiring guardian and 
benefactor of the poor a rich church-treasure. This he ordered him to 
produce, under heavy threats if he refused to obey. How our deacon 
deported himself is told by Prudentius : — 
‘‘ Lawrence calmly hears his pleasure, bowing with a noble grace: 
‘Wealthy is the church in treasure, earth affords no richer place; 
Czsar’s mints and flowing coffers no such treasure can display. 
What our Lord’s blest storehouse proffers, quickly at thy feet Ill lay!” 
Gloats the foe, as Lawrence offers, what will fill his castle-coffers.”’ 

Lawrence then requires a space of time, in which he promises to collect 
the desired treasures. But what is this he has gathered together? The 
poor, the wretched, the maimed ones of the church, yet stamped with 
Christ’s likeness. These he arranges in a long rank in the porch of the 
sanctuary, and then asks the governor and his officers to come and accept 
the church’s jewels.? 

The pagan, raging over the illusion practiced, and angry against a re- 


ligion that counted such possessions valuable, commands Lawrence to- 


abjure Christ. Upon his saying that nothing shall ever induce him to 
do so, he commands him to be whipped till he is drenched in blood. 
When the desired recantation is still not made, the anger of his foe plans 
the most horrible decree, ordering an iron grating to be heated in the 
fire, and the. “obstinate Nazarene” to be tortured to death upon it, as 
slowly as possible, Prudentius introduces the pagan as saying : — 
‘“** Death,’ thou sayest, ‘cannot thee frighten! Thine illusion I'll destroy: 

No quick end thy woes shall lighten, life and need shall long annoy; 

I can pain and mis’ry heighten, tortures fierce but slow employ.’ ” 
He ordered and it was done. Lawrence lay stretched on his horrible 
death-couch bravely, even joyously. Augustine says of him: “By as 


little as he shrank horrified from the heat that must consume his body, . 


by so much did his soul rise lovingly to the joys of heaven; contrasted 
with the glow kindled in his heart, the flame of outer torture grew cool 
and mild.” Leo says: “ Christ’s love in him could not be overpowered by 
the flame. The fire without was fainter than that within.” 

Prudentius sings, also, of Lawrence’s death of torture : 2 — 


1 Prudentius dwells on this incident at length. 


2 Tradition says that Lawrence, when his body on one side was all surrounded, by the 
fire, with serene look desired that they should so turn him as to give his other side ri the 


glowing iron bars. After that was done, his soul escaped from its bruised shell and rose 
to the joy of the Lord. 
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“Splendor lightens all his features! Such from Sinai Moses brought, 
Shaming by his glance the creatures who Jehovah had forgot. 
Such the first of martyr teachers from the opening heavens caught.’ 


Further he is portrayed by the poet praying amid his tortures : — 


**Pour, O God, on Rome thy spirit! Hence send faith to every shore; 
Earth’s remotest lands shall hear it, when this folk thy grace implore ! 
Firm my hope, since this foundation Paul and Peter joined to lay. 
Lo! a Prince shall rise, our nation to redeem from pagan sway; 
Heathen shrines in rich donation shall he give for Christ’s oblation !” 


His prophecy concerning Rome, says Prudentius, was fulfilled : — 
*‘Tdol might since then has withered, temples to the church give way.” 


And with the close of this old hymn of Prudentius we may end our 
brief story of the heroic course of one of the most reverend and glorious 
' of the ancient Christian martyrs. He sings : — 
‘* Thus for Christ unarméd striving, Lawrence wounds the pagan arm, 

In his death its fall contriving, frees th’ oppressed from idol harm; 

Happy Rome, his bones retaining, shall the martyr homage pay. 

We rejoice, his soul attaining heaven’s high immortal day. 

Hero! with th’ elect remaining, crown’d in splendor thou art reigning!” 


LIFE X. BLANDINA. 
A. D. 150 7A. D. 177. IN THE WEST, — GAUL. 


On no other land has the tempter’s rage been expended as on France ; 
especially has South France suffered, and that part of the south that 
has counted Lyons its capital. Celebrated among French cities for its 
antiquity and influence, Lyons, that lies so pleasantly on the banks of two 
rivers, has been more than once a door for the introduction of the gos- 
pel into France, as also for the entrance of commerce and civilization. 
If blows could be struck this city and vicinity (so it was planned), by 
the enemy, they would be felt to the utmost limit of a wide circle, of - 
which Lyons was the natural centre. There was witnessed an example 
of this, terrible in its character but encouraging to our faith, very soon 
after the gospel had first entered Gaul. At Lyons, and at Vienne in 
Dauphiny, in the year 177, occurred the martyrdom of the first bishop of 
Lyons, and a great number of church members of both places. A short 
account of the same will here be given. It is taken from a Account by eye 
contemporary document, one of the most precious that has Wie 
come down to us from the early days of Christianity ; namely, a letter 
which was sent by the churches of Lyons and Vienne to the churches in 
Asia and Phrygia. Its author was possibly Irenzxus, who succeeded 
Pothinus as bishop. It has been preserved by Eusebius in his “ Church 
History ” (book v., chap. 6). There is not space here, unfortunately, to 
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repeat the entire letter, full as it is of the apostolic spirit. But we will 
at least introduce extracts from the ancient venerable testimony. 

Certain members of the two churches, who already as servants of Christ 
had endured various trials, were led into the open square in Lyons, be- 
fore the governor of the province, to be publicly examined. He treated 
them so severely that a young Christian there named Epagathus, not 
before known as such, asked leave to defend the innocence of his brethren. 
The judge gave him his desire, so as to associate him with the others 
when he had confessed his belief, and named him, meanwhile, by way 
of ridicule, the Christian’s advocate. Such an example stirred up other 
Christians to come out from the heathen, among whom they had re- 
mained until now. By fresh arrests, the number of Christ’s witnesses 
was at once increased. The falsehoods which fear of torture had forced 
from certain Christian slaves, who were taken along with their masters, 
excited the rage of the people and the governor to the utmost. They 
proceeded, regardless of age or sex, to the most cruel inflictions, in order 
to shake, if possible, the constancy of the martyrs. Some of them, espe- 
cially those who had just confessed their faith the first time, were come to 
this ordeal without girding themselves with strength, or rather, without 
thoroughly feeling their weakness. These succumbed. Ten Christians 
denied their faith. They caused distress to the church, which trembled 
as she saw the increasing number of apostates. The most remained un- 
shaken, in spite of all the arts of hell which the heathen used to sharpen 
and increase their pangs in the hope of at last overcoming them.? 


1 What horrid proofs of the natural depravity of man and his embittered hate of divine 
truth we find, when executioner, people, and governor are busied whole days, and even 
nights, directing all their mental powers to discover a torture more ingenious than former 
ones, and suited to extract from its victim a word of submission and falsehood. What an 
evident sign of the grace of the invisible God, when we see these victims, one after another, 
men and women, old men, youths and maidens, and even children, bearing all the power 
and cunning of the enemy, constant amid their manifold pains, and answering their perse- 
cutors only by an humble yet invincible confession of their faith. All this could be seen 
in the Lyons persecution, One or two quotations may be added here, hard as it is to de- 
scribe these horrid events. 
“The blessed Pothinus, who was at that time over the Lyons church, and seemed still 
young and active in spirit, though frail in body, was carried by the soldiers before the tri- 
unal. At the near prospect of martyrdom, a look of gladness lighted his features. His 
body, wasted by the load of years and a recent sickness, was only detaining the soul to give 
it a triumph through Jesus Christ. The multitude ran together, raising a great outery 
against him, and overwhelming him with reproaches, embittered as they were against the 

erson of Jesus Christ. When the governor asked him who the God of the Christians was, 

e, to anticipate the calumnies which he foresaw, replied that he should know Him, as 
soon as he proved himself worthy of it. Thereupon he was covered with abuse. Those 
near by gave him severe blows, regardless of his age. Those further away threw at him 
whatever was at hand. Pothinus, with but a breath of life left, was thrown back into 
prison, where, in two days, he died.”’ 

‘* Sanctus, a native of Vienne, and deacon of the church of Lyons, endured unheard-of 
sufferings with extraordinary patience. The pagans flattered themselves that by repeated 
tortures they would elicit from him some inconsistent utterance. But he met their attacks 
with a steadfastness which nothing could overcome. To every question he replied, ‘I am 
a Christian.’ This title answered for name, for country, for position, for everything; not 
another word could be got from him, The goyernor and executioners no longer restrained 
their fury, After every skillfully contrived barbarity that they could think of, they applied 
a red-hot iron bar to the most sensitive parts, but, kept firm by grace, the martyr persisted 
in this confession of faith. His person was so-tortured and covered with wounds as no 
longer to look like a man’s body. Jesus Christ, who in him was persecuted, made an in- 
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And to whom in this little company of heroes must the palm be given, 
if it is allowed to choose? Toa poor maid named Blandina. Her mar- 
tyrdom by itself made a greater impression on the pagans than all the 
rest. She ended a long succession of most horrid tortures by her death 
in the midst of the amphitheatre. 

She was first brought to torture along with Sanctus and Maturus. 
“ She was,” says the letter which is our authority, “ of such 
weak bodily frame that we all trembled for her; especially 
her mistress, who was one of the martyrs, feared that she had neither 
strength nor courage to confess her faith. But the woman, wonderful to 
say, was able by the help of God to bid defiance to the several execu- 
tioners who tortured her from daybreak until night. They finally owned 
themselves vanquished. They affirmed that the resources of their bar- 
barous art were exhausted, and testified their astonishment that Blandina, 
after all she had endured, was still living. We do not understand it, they 


A weak maiden. 


strument of him to triumph over the foe, and to prove that there is no pain that cannot be 
vanquished when borne for his glory. The martyr, after some days, was subjected to a 
new trial. The executioners applied the iron and fire again to the still inflamed wounds. * 
They hoped either to weary his steadfastness or end his life, and thus to intimidate the 
other Christians. Their hopes were disappointed. To the great amazement of the specta- 
tors, the martyr’s frame again received strength and the use of its limbs.” 

Some days after, Sanctus, with his friend Maturus, who had endured almost as much, 
was led into the amphitheatre to be exposed to wild beasts, ‘‘ The horrors were renewed 
which they had before suffered. After a fearful scourging they were left to the fury of the 
beasts, which dragged them about the amphitheatre. ‘Chey suffered still.other tortures, as 
the people, at their pleasure, now demanded that this or that torture be inflicted. Finally 
the pagans proposed that they be seated on a red-hot iron stool. The intolerable odor 
which their burnt flesh emitted, far from moderating the fury of the people, only the more 
excited it. But they could force from the mouth of Sanctus nothing else than his first 
confession, ‘Iam aChristian.’ After he, with Maturus, had suffered a long time, they both 
were strangled.” 

The Lord mercifully favored those weak youths who had at the first yielded through fear 
of suffering (and who of us dare cast the first stone at them?). Among them, the first to 
be strengthened was a woman named Biblis. Not contented with having brought her to 
deny her faith, the pagans would force her to accuse her brothers. They brought her 
to the torture. The excess of their wickedness made her lose all fear of the pain. Weak 
but true, Biblis at no time consented to speak evil of the church. Ihe pain of present tor- 
ture turned her thoughts to the eternal pangs of hell. She waked as out of slumber, gave 
God the glory, and won the crown of martyrdom. The Lord used different means to 
recover the other fallen ones. The faithless executioners threw them into prison with their 

-brethren, made them share their sufferings, and thereby show them bitterly their folly. 
The difference of experience in this common trial was great. The fallen found an increase 
of pain in the reproaches of conscience, whilé the confessors, by the Word of God and the 
Divine Spirit who quickened them, were kept strong. They could be distinguished by their 
appearance: the martyrs were calm and happy; the fallen, sorrowful and downcast, who 
would have faith in their steadfastness if they now could recall their apostasy. Their 
condition was desperate and seemingly without remedy. But an opportunity was again 
offered them by a providential circumstance, to suffer for the Lord. The governor had 
learned that Attalus, one of the faithful martyrs, was a Roman citizen. He dared not put 
him to death, without an order from the emperor, whose advice he also asked in reference 
to the other prisoners. The answer had to be waited for. This respite was used by the 
confessors to secure, if possible, by prayers and warnings, the recovery of their fallen 
brothers. Finally the emperor’s answer arrived. The wise Marcus Aurelius willed that 
they execute those who abode by their confession and release those who abjured. Here- 
upon the grace of Jesus Christ shone in the timid youths who for a moment denied Him. 
They were examined, in order to be set free. But most declared that they were Christians 
and would be sentenced, with the rest, to death. What a triumph for the church! What 
a joy for the angels in heaven! The rest of the martyrs, Attalus, Alexander, who had 
given himself up in like circumstances as Epagathus, and their comrades, in execution of 
the emperor’s command were sternly put to death by strangling, with fresh tortures to the 


last. 
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said, for some single tortures of these we employ ought to end her life, 
according to the common course of torture. Meanwhile Blandina was 
gaining new strength by the confession of her faith. ‘I am a Christian,’ 
she cried, and by this utterance dulled the point of her anguish.” 

Then Blaudina was led into the amphitheatre, the day of the stran- 
gling of Sanctus and Maturus, and made fast to a post, in order to be con- 
sumed by wild beasts. But none of them touched her, and she was 
then unbound and led back to prison, kept for another conflict. 

This last conflict came on the closing day of the gladiatorial shows. 
Blandina was brought into the arena, at the same time with 
a youth, a boy of fifteen years, named Ponticus. Both of 

them had been compelled, already, to be present all the preceding days 
at the executions of the martyrs. Now an effort was put forth to make 
them swear by the pagan idols. The sex of one and the youth of the 
other was counted on to secure submission. In this expectation Jesus 
Christ was forgotten, who makes use of weakness to put strength to 
-shame. They both refused to obey. The crowd, like a wild beast 
that sees its prey escape, wished every kind of torture to be exhausted. 
Ponticus was first taken. Encouraged by his brave companion he went 
through all the degrees of martyrdom with steadfastness, and ended with 
a peaceful death. Blandina was left alone like Jesus Christ in the wilder- 
ness: hell tempting, the earth vanishing, heaven supporting. “ She 
was whipped, torn by the beasts, set upon a hot chair; afterwards she 
was inclosed in a net to be thrown to a wild raging ox, and was tossed 
all broken into the air. Finally she was strangled. So great courage 
confounded the pagans. They owned that there was no woman among 
their number that could have endured such an amazing and long-con- 
tinued course of suffering.” 
Reader, is the spirit of this woman also in thee? Of herself she was 
only what thou art. Seek what she sought, and thou wilt find what she 
found. “When I am weak, then am I strong.” — A. M. 


A boy comrade. 


LIFE XI. PERPETUA. 


A.D. 181—A. D. 203. IN THE WEST, — NORTH AFRICA. 


In the year 203, at Carthage, the proconsul, Hilarianus, caused several 
catechumens to be sent to prison, among them two women, Perpetua and 
Felicitas. 

Ubia Perpetua was the daughter of one who, though not a Roman citi- 
zen, was yet of the higher classes. While not preventing his wife and 
children from becoming Christians, he was himself steadfast in his heredi- 
tary paganism. Perpetua was twenty-two years old, had enjoyed the 
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best education that could be given in Carthage, was already married, and 
was cherishing upon her bosom a loved babe. She was thus bound, as it 
seemed, by the deepest and strongest ties to earthly exist- wis, _ 
ence, filled full, as it was to her, with the promise of every mother. 

joy. With Felicitas it was different. She was also a wife, and was 
carrying a child, but she was a slave. She heard the joyous message, 
and entered the freedom of Christ, while under bondage and service owed 
by her to a master. In their common imprisonment, the two felt that 
they were one in the Lord who redeemed them. 

Perpetua’s father first foresaw the danger threatening his dear child. 
“TI was,” so she herself narrates, “ associated in life with my persecutors ; 
my father, in his love for me, was ever trying afresh to overcome me 
and withdraw me from my faith. ‘My father, said I, ‘thou seest this 
vessel lying here: this little vase?’ ‘I see it,’ he said. I replied, ‘Can 
it be designated by any other name?’ And he answered, ‘No.’ ‘ Lo, 
then, I cannot call myself other than I am, —a Christian.’ Then father 
was furious, and threw himself on me, as if he would tear out my eyes, 
but he only dealt me some blows.” Perpetua, thus enduring and overcom- 
ing, thanked her Father in heaven. Left to herself, away from the con- 
flict prepared her, she strengthened her spirit. Some days later she 
became assured, in her baptism, of her salvation. While she was re- 
ceiving consecration in the baptismal water, she heard the voice of the 
Holy Spirit within her, which prophetically bade her to pray for nothing 
unless for patience and endurance in her flesh. ‘ig 

“ After some days,” so she further says,“ were we taken to prison; 
and I shuddered, because I had never known such a dark 
place in all my life.’ Soon, however, by the payment of a 
sum of money by the deacons, Tertius and Pomponius, who served them, 
her removal was effected to a better room in the prison. Also her 
babe was allowed to share her imprisonment with her. 

In this time of prison life, she bore everything chéerfully, in the feel- 
ing that she was suffering for her Master. With her companions she 
strengthened herself for enduring in united prayer. She gladly received 
her relatives as they visited her, and quickened her own soul and theirs 
by the interchange of loving words. She was awaked in all her being, 
as a young mother, by the tender enjoyment of her babe; as a happy 
daughter and sister, by the knowledge that her mother, brothers, and sis- 
ters humbly embraced the Lord with faith like her own. She waited in 
calmness the development of events. In her entire consciousness she 
was already a citizen of a higher world. She saw a ladder of wondrous 
height, which reached up to heaven, but was so narrow that it could be 
ascended by only one person at a time. On its sides at every step were 
fastened iron weapons, swords, lances, hooks, knives, so that whoever 
climbed heedlessly, without ever looking upwards, was wounded and torn. 


Her own story, 
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Under the ladder a dragon lay, of immepse size, who prepared snares for 
the climbers and frightened them back. She saw also a garden of im- 
measurable extent, and, sitting in the midst of it, an old man of great 
stature, in the guise of a shepherd, who was occupied in milking his flock, 
and about him men in white garments, many thousands. He gave to her 
a particle of the flowing milk which he obtained. By this she was as- 
sured of her early liberation from her earthly life. 

Directly after this her perils began. The accused had to be given open 
Afather’s en. ‘tial. ‘Then her father hastened from the city, bowed down 
treaty. by woes, and sought anew to bring his daughter to_recant. 
“ Pity, daughter,” he cried, “my gray hairs; pity thy father, if I am wor- 
thy still to be called thy father ; when with mine hand I have led thee to 
this full blossom of life; when I have loved thee before all thy brothers, 
do me not this shame among men.” “ And I wept,” so she tells, “ over 
my father’s gray hairs, that he alone of my whole race could not rejoice 
in my sufferings, and I sought to comfort him. I said, When I stand be- 
fore the magistrate at the scaffold, there will come what God wills; for 
I know we are not in our own power but in God’s power. And he parted 
from me in great sorrow.” Soon came her trial. The forum was already 
filled with an immense throng of spectators when the young Christians 
were hurried away from an early meal to their examination. They made 
their appearance, ascending the platform on which they were to receive 
their sentence. They all commended themselves to the Lord. When 
Perpetua’s turn came, her father appeared along with his child and made 
new entreaty. The procurator, Hilarianus, also addressed her in the 
most friendly way. She answered briefly and decisively, “I cannot.” 
“Thou art then a Christian?” said Hilarianus. “1am a Christian,” she 
replied. ‘There was then no further room for delay. She, with the rest, 
was sentenced to be thrown to the wild beasts. They returned with joy- 
ous hearts to the prison. Perpetua sent the deacon Pomponius to her 
father, seeking to have her child once more, but in vain; her father did 
not send it. The fate of herself and her fellow-sufferers was to come 
very soon. At the military celebration, the 7th of March, of the an- 
niversary of the promotion (some years before this) of the emperor’s 
son, Geta, to the dignity of Caesar, they were all to be exposed, for the 
cruel entertainment of the people and soldiers, in a conflict with wild 
beasts. 

The interval passed quietly. One of the condemned fell sick and died, 
Felicitas grew very fearful that the favor of martyrdom would be denied 
to her, since her confinement was near, and at such time the sentence of 
death against a woman could not be executed; but her ardent wish, which 
was also the common prayer of the condemned, was fulfilled; she was 
given in prison a little daughter. In the midst of her pain, a servant 
said to her, “ Thou that nowsufferest so, what will come of thee when thou 
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art thrown to the wild beasts? of which thou, when thou refusedst to 
sacrifice, didst make nothing.” She replied, “ Now, I INY- A slave's stead: 
self suffer what I suffer ; but then there will be another with *stess. 

me, who will suffer for me, because I also suffer for Him.” Her little 
babe was taken by a sister to be brought up as her own. 

Perpetua enjoyed the consciousness of utter separation from the world. 
She abode continually with her own thoughts. Still the world did not 
give her up. The keeper of the prison, Prudens, though a pagan, en- 
larged his heart toward the prisoners whom he had to guard, and afforded 
’ them as many privileges as he dared. Many came to their prison, and 
rejoiced with them. When the day of her execution approached, her 
father came for the last time with heart broken by his sorrow. Yet he 
failed to turn her from her decision. 

Thus the farewell moments of life drew near. At one time, as a trib- 
une began to treat the accused roughly, Perpetua, by a strong and de- 
cided remonstrance, made him retire abashed. The last meal, such as 
was wont to be allowed to all persons under sentence, was to them a 
love-feast, in which they comforted one another and won converts to 
their faith. 

At last the day of victory dawned. The prisoners proceeded out of 
prison to the amphitheatre, as if repairing from earth to heaven, serene, 
- with serious, dignified countenances, “only trembling a little from joy, 
not out of fear.” Perpetua went with light steps, as a bride of Christ, 
as the loved of God. By the power of her look she constrained all to 
cast down their eyes before her. Felicitas, too, did not conceal her joy 
that she had borne her child, and attained happiness, going to the fight 
with the wild beasts, and to her second baptism, the baptism of blood. , 

They thus reached the entrance of the amphitheatre. There the offi- 
cers would have forced the men to enter arrayed as priests of Saturn, 
the women as devotees of Ceres. Perpetua, ever like herself, steadfast 
and firm, refused decidedly, saying, “ We are come hither of our own free 
will that our freedom might not be thus violated or taken away from us.” 
The tribune in attendance yielded and let her enter just as she came. 

The battles of the wild beasts began. The men were slain by a 
leopard and a bear. The women were exposed to a mad cow, their gar- 
ments taken off them, and a loose net thrown about them. When the 
people looked on them they were moved with sympathy at the sight, and 
bade them be called back, to come again to the fight with clothing put 
around them. Perpetua was first taken and tossed by the wild beast; 
after her Felicitas. Perpetua, falling on her back, sat up and drew her 
garment, torn at the side, together again to cover her, showing only mod- 
esty, but not pain. Then again led near, she fastened and smoothed her 
hair, to receive her martyr crown without the look of misery and pain 
which is given by disheveled locks. When she rose she noticed that 
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Felicitas was also thrown to the ground. She ran to her, extended her 
hand, and lifted her up. They stood both waiting one by the other. But 
already the cruelty of the people was subdued. The women were with- 
drawn from the fight with the beasts and led to the door of the amphi- 
theatre, where those who escaped alive out of the fight were accustomed 
to be put to death. When Perpetua came thither she was welcomed by 
a catechumen named Rusticus. Looking about her, as one awakened 
out of sleep, —.she was in such a frame of exaltation,— she said to the 
The theatre; amazement of all, * When are we to be led to that wild 
chosing, act. cow, for I donot know;” and when she heard that it was all 
over, she only believed when she saw the marks of the conflict on her 
own person and on her clothes, and recognized the catechumen. ‘To him 
and her brother, who had meantime been summoned, she spoke her last 
words: “Stand fast in the faith, love one another, and let not our suffer- 
ings prove a stumbling-block to you.” The martyrs were now, at the de- 
sire of the- people, summoned into the midst of the amphitheatre. When 
Perpetua was run through her side by the sword, she cried out, and then 
directed the hand of her young and inexperienced executioner to her 
throat, which, under her direction, he then severed. Her innocent blood, 
thus shed, became a new, fresh, bubbling spring. Of its waters many 
drank, and were strengthened to enter the kingdom of Christ, and enrol 
themselves under the banner of the Lamb. 

The church in Carthage, with holy pride, took the revered remains and 
buried them in the principal church, where they were carefully preserved 
for centuries, as an imperishable treasure. Thus the festival of Geta be- 
came a holy day of the church. Augustine has left three inspired dis- 
courses delivered by him with holy fervor on the day sacred to Perpetua 
and Felicitas. On that day each year the Christians among whom their 
lacerated bodies lay buried were wont to go in countless throngs to their 
shrines. Thus untaught catechumens and even slaves, becoming Chris- 
tians and receiving baptism in the midst of persecution, kindled a light 
which shone out clear to the Christian church universal, and still sends 
its light down to our century. The evangelical church appropriates this 
light. She is strengthened by these martyrs as by weak and fragile 
copies of the Lord and Master. She grows stronger, thus, to confess 
Jesus with full devotion, even amid rising dangers; to maintain for fut- 
ure ages the gospel as it is contained in the Scripture, in its purity and 
majesty, unmarred by the inventions of man. — F. R. 
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LIFE XII PAPHNUTIUS OF EGYPT. 
A. D. 275%7—A. D. 350? IN THE EAST,— EGYPT. 


PAPHNUTIUS was an Egyptian bishop, who, during the Diocletian 

persecution, had shown his faithfulness in Christian confession. When 
the first church council in the Roman Empire met in Nice (825), he 
was summoned to take a part in its affairs. Brought up from youth 
among monks, he had never tasted worldly pleasure. He had remained 
unmarried, and obtained high regard by his temperance andepurity. Not 
for this, however, is he here celebrated. Equal piety appeared in many 
of his day, and in those not bishops, nor in any church office. Equal 
self-denial, also, was found. Indeed, for near a century the utter morti- 
fication of the flesh, and subjugation of the instincts of nature, had been 
growing in reverence. Monks and hermits had gone to extremes, some 
from vain ambition, others with pure spirit, seeking but to please God 
and keep body and soul unspotted. Of these was Paphnutius, whose 
mind was uttered in his declaration that he would not make his life and 
his conscience the standard for all others, and that he would take great 
care not to prohibit by strict law what God had not prohibited, but left 
free to every person’s judgment. In a decisive hour Paphnutius became 
a powerful admonisher of the whole venerable assembly of 43, word in 
Nicene bishops. He spoke a good word at the right time, ®s°- 
He thereby preserved at least the Eastern church from advancing to- 
wards the shocking custom of enforced celibacy for pastors. Adopted, 
as it was, very soon after, in the West, it excited bitter disputes and un- 
holy wars. It weakened the conscience in the bosom of the clergy, who 
should have been a strength to the consciences of others.’ 

1 Asto marriage of priests. This title we use, though it is not evangelical to call ministers 
priests, as though they were intercessors between man and God ; or as though all Chris- 
tians were not a nation of priests, a holy people, needing no mediator save the one Medi- 
ator between God and men, Christ Jesus. Ever since the year 200, at least, had there been 
a conception of priests as in charge of God’s worship. Presbyters or elders, entrusted with 
discipline, became priests; bishops, or leaders, became chief priests ; the deacons, the col- 
lectors, managers, and distributors of the moneys for church support, and the poor and the 
sick, were made under priests. Thus things were found by Paphnutius, who neither would 
nor could alter them. But now priests, whether bishops, presbyters, or deacons, were to 
be made a different race of creatures from other Christians, like angels, who neither eat, 
nor marry, nor are given in marriage. The monks had promoted the view that not only 
the wicked, fleshly lusts, but also physical need and craving, were impure; that men must 
live as if disembodied, if they would live holy. Priests must not be less holy than monks, 
who were but laymen. They could not, indeed, give up eating and drinking, unless they 
chose to starve. But it became them not simply to live temperately, as every Christian 
ought, but to deny themselves, in their fasts, the very necessities. Priests were thought of 
as holy when signs of excessive fasting, pallor and leanness, were exhibited. Married 
life, and children, in the eyes of all who wanted to be holy in the popular way, were a des; 
ecration of the priesthood. Yet apostolic Christians had taken no offense when bishops 
were both husbands and fathers. The Nicene Council camein a transition period, when the 
lingering simplicity of old ways came into conflict with new and distorted views of holi- 
ness, and gave way to them. Let it be confessed, however, that the safe mean of what is 


wholesome, becoming, and Christian in marriage is hard for either the individual or the 
law to determine. A minister of the word must especially be circumspect in wooing and 
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When the bishops in Nice held conference upon the marriage of the 
clergy, legislation on the subject was still within bounds. Now they 
were on the verge of going to extremes. There were many bishops, 
priests, and deacons, who were married. They had their wives before 
they entered the ministerial office. They had children also. Now, it 
was likely to be ordained that those entering the priesthood must re- 
nounce the marriage relation; it was to be a disgrace to priests to have 
children. Already a provincial synod (305) in Elvira, in Spain, had so 
far yielded to this sentiment as to forbid all priests to touch their wives 
under penalty of deposition from the priesthood. The minds of the 
bishops in Nice were already inclined to the elevating of this rule into 
an universal church law, when Paphnutius stepped forward into the midst 
of the assembly, and roared out, “ Lay not upon the priests 
this heavy yoke. Marriage is honorable in all, and the 
bed undefiled. Take care lest by your exaggerated strictness a new 
wound be inflicted upon the church; all are not able to subdue the in- 
stincts of nature. The chastity of the divorced wife may not be pre- 
served. Union in marriage with a lawful wife is chastity. Certainly it 
is enough, if those already in the ministry keep from marrying, follow- 
ing the old church tradition; but the man who, as a layman, is married 
already, must not be asked to part from his wife.” The whole assembly 
gave their approbation to the words of Paphnutius. The council, in 
their decisions, passed the whole question over quietly, and left it to 
every one’s free will to say whether he would deny himself.the privilege 
of marriage.’ 


Speech at Nice. 


wedding, neither wounding his own or his wife’s conscience, nor giving occasion of scan- 
dal. We would not advocate shameless license, for this were restoring the flesh to domin- 
ion. Though the disposition for it be adorned with the fig-leaves of art, with taste for 
beauty, love, and poetry, it matters not; it deceives only those who want to be deceived. 
Chastity, in or out of marriage, is a great reality. Christian peace of mind without it is 
impossible. True chastity is not a subject of statute. Under the mask of a legally im- 
posed chastity has the most destructive pa He crept into the unmarried priesthood. 
Good customs are better than strict laws. Still they cannot create that which grace and 
prayer alone are able to produce, even a pure mind. 

1 The Greek church in the East did not take away that liberty, albeit public opinion, 
here and there, was unfavorable to a married clergy. Not long after the Council of Nice, 
a church assembly in Paphlagonia had occasion to pronounce an anathema against any 
who refused to take sacrament from a married priest. Later, this could hardly happen, at 
least in respect to bishops, for it was the custom to take the higher clergy from among the 
monks, whose vows forbade their marriage. In the Western church celibacy became a 
church ordinance, though it took centuries to enforce it. Pope Siricius (385) first dared to 
maintain the scripturalness of the prohibition, in a letter to a Spanish bishop, Himerius. 
Unmarried clergy were to have no women near them, save old persons of their kindred; a 
wise provision, which had been early made for monks, Yet it could not prevent concu- 
binage with all its evils. Luther, in his letter to the clergy at Augsburg during the Reichsta 
(1530), in which the evangelical princes presented their triumphant confession, sought with 
voice of thunder to rouse consciences against this fearful abuse. What contradiction of 
God to forbid marriage, his ordinance, but allow concubinage, which He forbids! If the 
Roman church is now generally more careful, it is owing to the watch kept by the evan- 
gelical church by its side. The pain and uneasiness of conscience which the prohibition 
of clerical marriage excites in countless persons who cannot contro! the impulses of nature 
are surely a secret cancer to-day in the church of Rome. Those are happy, who, married 
or single, by God’s grace keep soul and body unspotted. The strong know best (what the 
dead sensualist hides from himself, as he surrenders his conscience to the idols of natural 
impulse and blind force) that in our flesh dwelleth no good thing, but that only through 
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Paphnutius especially shows us that in every matter of life we must 
preserve and respect the liberty God has granted us. What God has 
forbidden is sin. Man should not needlessly multiply prohibitions by 
statute, thus making sin of ‘what before God is not sin. What is not for- 
bidden is allowed. Not that it is always right to practice what is al- 
lowed. But it is to be decided by every individual, in each instance, 
whether his conscience and reason do not bind him, although he be not 
bound by precept. The more we have allowed us, the more are judg- 
ment, reflection, and will called to decide whether we must not deny our- 
selves. Enlarge the sphere of the lawful, and you enlarge the sphere of 
independent judgment; you gain room for exercising the full strength 
of the spirit, and the purity and vigilance of the heart; you educate men 
to true freedom. Children, fools, and trausgressors must have the limits 
of the lawful made narrow ; but the more a man loves God, understands 
his precepts in their spirit, and exercises self-control, the more he will 
find is allowed him. Human weakness, too, wants tender handling. 
There must not be demanded of men by precept or prohibition what is 
impossible, thus driving them to despair or hypocrisy. The weak should 
not be put under the yoke by intolerable precepts. The strong, when 
allowed freedom of choice, should take heed lest by any means this lib- 
erty become a stumbling block to them that are weak. It will be well 
if every one, both in respect to the forbidden and the lawful, and the use 
or the disuse of the lawful, will remember and imitate the wise bishop, 
Paphnutius. — H. E. 8. 


LIFE XIU. SPIRIDION OF CYPRUS. 
A. D. 275 7-A. D. 350% IN THE EAST,— CYPRUS. 


In the times of the emperor Constantine the Great, and his sons, the 
emperors Constans and Constantius, there lived on the island of Cyprus, 


blessed by Paul and Barnabas visiting it first on their earliest missionary 


journey, a devout man named Spiridion. He was the owner of a sheep- 
farm on the east coast of the island, near the village of Trimitunt, some 


- distance out of Salamis. He took care of his flocks himself. A plain 


man, without external polish or book-learning, he was truly 
and deeply rooted in the faith. Mighty in prayer, and with 
profound knowledge of the heart, he was sometimes credited with the 
power of working miracles and the gift of prophecy. He came of that 


A rural bishop. 


God’s Son, who has shed his blood for our sins, and with struggle, toil, and prayer, does 
the Spirit become master of the flesh, and that this dear victory is to be ascribed not to self, 
put to the gift of God; that marriage, ordained of God for holy purposes, is, as a rule, to 
man and woman alike, a wholesome help and medicine, softening and refining impetuous 
nature, and assisting its submission to the Spirit. 


a 
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simple age of Christianity when there were many bishops, and when | 
bishoprics were no larger than parishes are now. The heart and life of 
a bishop were regarded by the people, then, rather than his eloquence or 
learning. Spiridion was made a bishop about the time of the last persecu- 
tion under Galerius and Maximin. He was held in the greatest esteem by 
his congregation. His fame grew and obtained his name a place among 
the worthies of the Greek calendar, as also of the Latin. There gathered 
also about him, by reason of the originality of his piety, a mass of pop- 
ular stories, in which history and legend can hardly be separated one from 
another. It is best for us not to try too strictly to make the separation, 
especially where the traditions help us to comprehend the man and his 
influence over men’s minds. » 

No doubt exists that Spiridion was one of those faithful confessors 
whom Maximin, in his effort to destroy all Christians, and especially all 
bishops, doomed to toil in the mines, first putting out one eye, and crip- 
pling the joint of one knee. With these scars of Christ, Spiridion ap- 
In the Nice peared, along with the rest, at the great church council at 
Reszell, Nice, in Bithynia, which was opened by the emperor Con- 
stantine in person. He is thought, too, not without probability, to have 
been the venerable unnamed bishop who caused such an excitement there 
among Christians and pagans, by his exemplification of the power of 
faith. A pagan philosopher, with crafty eloquence, was mocking the 
Christian belief, and even embarrassing the learned bishops, who ought 
to have answered him. A plain old man advanced and desired a word. 
The request was granted him out of reverence for his worthy appearance, 
yet with apprehension that he would be turned to ridicule. Then he 
began calmly and earnestly : “ Philosopher, listen in the name of Jesus 
Christ! One God is the maker of heaven and earth, of all things visible 
and invisible. By the power of his Word has He made all, and by the 
blessing of his Holy Spirit has He established all. This Word, whom we 
name God’s Son, having pity on man’s errors and on his brutish life, was 
born of a woman, lived with men,and died for them. He will come 
again, as the judge of men’s doings. Such is the truth; so we believe 
without nice definitions. Give thyself then no trouble to oppose what is 
firm faith, or to seek objections, or to question how this could or could 
not be, Dost thou believe? Answer me!” To the amazement of all, 
the surprised philosopher answered, “I believe,” and then thanked the 
old man, and advised the philosophers who had been of his opinion to 
follow his example, for he was stirred by an unspeakable influence, and 
not without the aid of God, to be a Christian. If this old man was not 
Spiridion, he was his image. 

After the council, Spiridion dwelt at home as bishop, the same as be- 
fore. Next to his congregation, he looked after his sheep.1_ He had had 


1 “There came one night some thieves to steal the sheep, who were stricken in the inclos- 
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_ 8 wife, and a daughter, Irene, who dwelt with him, and was of like mind 
with himself. While her father was at Nice, the maiden 
died.* When she was yet alive and keeping house for him, 
there came, during a season of fasting, when he had been abstaining for 
days, a stranger, to pay him a visit. He bade his daughter wash the feet 
of the guest and set on food. She answered that there was no bread or 
meat in the house, except some bacon, tlie use of which in the fast was 
not allowed; but he bade her prepare the same and set it before the 
guest. He then partook, and bade the other help himself. He had first 
prayed the Lord to suffer him in this case to violate the ordinance of the 
church. The guest delayed, refused to eat, and said he was a Christian. 
“Then,” answered the worthy man, “ you need have no trouble about it. 
To the pure all things are pure.” 

But he could also be very strict when he thought that the reverence 
due God’s Word was put aside by man’s presumption. This was proven 
once by the young bishop of Ladra (otherwise Ludron), also ‘a city of 
Cyprus. This man, Triphyllius by name, had been educated at Berytus 
(or Beyrout), on the Phenician mainland, and had studied law and rhét- 
oric. As a Christian, he submitted to Spiridion’s training, which the 
latter exercised with holy zeal. He especially strove to expel his lofty 
pride of learning. He had such success that the man became known 
and honored as a saint, and is inscribed as such in the Latin calendar. 
At a synod of Cyprus bishops, this Triphyllius was assigned the duty of 
preaching the sermon. In the Scripture words, “Take up thy bed and 
walk,” he ventured in place of the word for bed, which was not suffi- 
ciently elegant Greek, to introduce one more choice. At once Spiridion, 
hurrying up from his chair to his feet, called to him to say if he thought 
himself better than the Evangelist, that he was ashamed to copy the ex- 
pression which had been used by him. This indignation commanded 
respect, and by his speech he accomplished his object. 

His self-forgetfulness showed itself in many ways. He divided his 
bishop’s revenues into two parts, of which he gave one to the poor, the 
other he lent out to those desiring. In doing this he was in the practice 
of not handing out the loan, but of letting them take out of the coffer 
themselves what they needed. He also let them put the money, when 


ure by an unseen hand, and were found there the next morning by Spiridion, when he 
went to lead out his flock. They owned to him their guilty purpose. By his word and 
‘prayer he relieved them of the stroke with which, by his power with God, he had arrested 
them. He then said kindly ‘that he would send them a wether, that they might not have 
had such a long watch in vain; that, however, they should have asked him for it, instead of 
trying to steal it.’ He suffered, thus, no one to go away from him in trouble, but sought 
to make men better by love.” : j 

1 ‘After his return, some one came and complained that he had committed a treasure to 
the deceased girl, and wanted it again. Spiridion replied that he knew nothing of it, yet 
searched for it, but without discovering any trace. The other so wept and cried as to try 
the bishop’s heart. He betook himself to his daughter’s grave, called her by name, and 
bade her tell him where she had hid the treasure. The voice of the dead indicated to him 
the place where she had buried it. He sought after and found it, and gave it to its 


owner.’’ 


Anecdotes, 
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they returned it, into the chest again, reposing thus full confidence in their 
integrity. ‘There was a man who, at one time, abused this trust; for, as 
he laid the money back in the chest, he took it secretly up again. Spi- 
ridion said nothing; but after a while the same man came back to bor- 
row money again. The bishop told him he should take the amount needed 
out of the coffer. He went to it, found nothing, and said that there was 
nothing there. “Ah,” the bishop exclaimed, “that is a rare thing, in- 
deed, that thou alone canst not find in the chest what thou needest. 
Thou must at some time have failed to put back what thou hadst taken. 
Otherwise thou wouldst certainly find what thou wast in need of. ‘That 
I warrant thee, and if thou art innocent, go again now and take it.” 
The man was convicted, and acknowledged his guilt. 

Thus Spiridion was taught of God in all simplicity. He was able, 
therefore, to train and care for souls: for he knew what was in man. 
When he died is unknown. It is said that it was at the time of har- 
vest, in gathering which he was himself assisting. Would that we had 
yet many country bishops like Spiridion. All may take of him a les- 
son. — G. F. S. 


LIFE XIV. ATHANASIUS OF EGYPT. 
A. D. 300 A. D. 373. IN THE EAST, — EGYPT. 


ATHANASIUS is distinguished in the church by the twofold title, 
“The Great,” and “The Father of Orthodoxy.” His character can be 
truly estimated only when viewed along with the whole course of his 
times. Men of historical note need, all of them, to be seen with their 
surroundings, to be fully understood. Some of them, however, in both 
ancient days and modern, present characters and lives so thoroughly cos- 
mopolitan and human, that they might well belong to later scenes and 


later days, and even to our own. Others are so interwoven with their | 


times that their portrait in its smallest trait cannot be viewed away 
from the historic background against which it is placed. Athanasius is 
among the latter. His greatness is inrooted in the growth of dogma by 
which in the fourth century the church was overspread; not as by acci- 
dent, but by the law of her own development. Athanasius greatly 
promoted this growth. His penetrating mind was directed to the great 
theological questions which convulsed that age. His fate depended upon 
their solution. The greatness of his will, which bore calamity with the 
courage of a martyr, can therefore be best measured by understanding 
the questions named in all their significance. Athanasius was not called 
as a Justin, an Ignatius, or a Cyprian, to proclaim Christ as God’s Son, 
against polytheists and idolaters, in face of the stake and the jaws of 
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beasts. Every one that owns and loves Christ as a Saviour can see how 
aman could die for that. But it was his vocation, with unfaltering bold- 
hess, to stand up for the church’s exact and orthodox belief, to resist the 
course of error, a duty as difficult as it is important. It may possibly 
astonish the simple Christian that a war had to be waged more than 
three hundred years upon certain definitions and descriptions of the Be- 
ing of God,—especially as these need further explanation and accom- 
modation to our minds now. But let none call it a mere war of words. 
For whoever considers how near was the question discussed to the very 
life of the Christian faith, how also its decision was to influence the prog- 
ress of Christian doctrine, will not fail to count the struggle deeply sig- 
nificant. Athanasius, its foremost champion, will be seen, by such an 
one, a hero. His life-story will receive from such the attention it de- 
serves. 

Athanasius was born in Alexandria, that celebrated city founded by 
Alexander the Great, and nourished by the Ptolemies, his successors. 
There Eastern and Hellenic culture found a common home; and Jews 
and Christians alike had their far-famed schools and doctors. The year of 
his birth is doubtful ; it was about 300. (Of other famed church fathers 
we know the lineage and training, and of some their education by care- 
ful mothers, but nothing of this do we hear in the case of Athanasius. 
Thus much is known, however, that Athanasius was early devoted to the 
church’s service. In boyish plays, which often declare the 
vocation of the coming man, Athanasius, it is told, person- 
ated the priest or bishop, and that with such native dignity that, having 
on one occasion caught the eye of bishop Alexander, he was taken in 
hand by him to be trained to the profession of the ministry. Though 

Christianity was struggling then in direct opposition to ancient paganism, 
it yet allowed its form of thought to be shaped largely by pagan literature. 
The youths that were to be the church’s doctors were nourished and 
brought up on the classics. Thence they formed their taste, and derived 
their philosophy, elocution, and logic. Like the rest, Athanasius gave him- 

- self to these studies, but joined therewith the still higher study of the Holy 
Scriptures and the Christian fathers. He exercised himself at the same 

time in prayer and fasting, thus to subdue his spirit and protect himself 
against the temptations of the flesh and world. That he actually with- 
drew into the solitary life of the hermit, and had acquaintance thus with 
the holy Antony, whose life he afterwards wrote, cannot be declared with 
certainty. In the year 319 we find him already a deacon in the church’s 
service. The youth of hardly twenty became his bishop’s confidential 
friend, and soon after commenced his literary labors. Although now, 
under Constantine, paganism was repressed, it was still firmly rooted (as 
was proven in the reaction under Julian) in the minds of many, even of 
the educated. It had no lack of subtle defenders or ready champions to 


Lae 


He plays bishop. 
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wage an aggressive warfare. Christian apologetics, to which still belongs 
the first place in theological science, needed to keep its weapons ready at 
hand against such assaults. Athanasius undertook to main- 
tain the truths of Christianity against the pagan Greeks, and 
while thus engaged to unfold the foundation doctrine of Christianity, the 
incarnation of the Logos.1_ Soon he found opportunity in the great 
Council at Nice to make brilliant trial, not in writing only, but in open 
debate, of the depth of his theological views, and his skill in setting them 
before others.’ 

There was in Alexandria a presbyter named Arius. He is described 
by his contemporaries as a tall, Jean man, with pale face, grave expres- 
sion, and bristling hair. He had a quarrel with his bishop, Alexander. 
The personal difficulty grew into a theological controversy through their 
differences of opinion on the nature of the Son, and his relation to the 
Father. Arius maintained that-the Son was not as the Father, eternal. 
He was far above all other beings created by the Father, yet “ there was 
a ‘when,’ a moment of time, in which the Son was not.” Arius rejected, 
in an assembly of the clergy, the opposite views held by his bishop as 
Sabellianistic.* ; 


His first books. 


1 In his books, Aéyos xara trav ‘EAAnvay, and epi rijs "EvarPpwmrjaews Tod Adyou. 

2 Nowhere had theological speculation taken bolder flights than in Alexandria, espe- 
cially in her catechetical school, or seminary for Christian teachers. The great thinkers, 
Clement and Origen, had striven to solve those loftiest problems which Christian theolo 
must either undertake or be content to stay in the dark on the main points of her belief. 
The incarnation of the Logos was a favorite theme of the day. This we find young Atha- 
nasius attempting to treat in his very first production. Then another question rose: what 
the Logos was, and what his relations to God the Father, the increate, eternal, invisible, 
and unchangeable. Was he a second, inferior God? By such teaching God's unity would 
be destroyed, and Monotheism would be displaced by a new Polytheism. Or was he only 
to be thought of as a power dwelling in God, and emanating at an appointed time from that 
ever-living source, an outward manifestation to the visible world of the everlasting God ? 
Christian belief could not be satisfied with this either. Christ’s own utterances in reference 
to his eternal existence with the Father compel the acceptance of a personal being. The 
necessary conclusion was that there was a difference between Father and Son, not in mere 
name, but inherent in God’s own nature. Between these two extremes — the one separating 
the Son from the Father, which involved the idea‘ of inferiority, the other uniting them 
without distinction in one being — the church sought an expression that should declare both 
identity in essence and difference in persons. This was not compassed without a hard strug- 
gle. Already the opinion of Sabellias of Ptolemais, that the persons in the Godhead were 
to be understood as mere names by which He revealed Himself, and a similar idea of Paul 
of Samosata, were both condemned as untenable in a synod held at Antioch, A. p. 269. 
Meanwhile the disciples of Origen, especially bishop Dionysius of Alexandria, kept fast 
hold of the difference of persons, but now even this orthodox acceptance of a distinction 
between the Father and Son took a heretical direction. The distinction was made not only 
to include a subordination of the Son to the Father, as was held before by Origen and Dio- 
nysius, but alvo to threaten the lowering of the Son to a mere creature, the depriving Him 
of his right as Son in the Godhead, allowing it to Him only in a figurative sense. This 
opinion was held by Arius. 

8 Arius, let it be noted, did not consider Jesus a mere man, the son of Joseph and Mary, 
as did the Ebionites at a very early date, or as did Artemon and Theodotus in the second 
century. He taught the existence of Christ before the world, as the Logos, with the Fa- 
ther before the Incarnation; he did not deny that through the Logos God created all other. 
beings; that this first-born of creatures was far above all other creatures. He had no hesi- 
tation in calling him “God” in a certain sense, a figurative limited sense, as others be- 
fore him had done, using the expression, a ‘Second God.” He thus deemed the Logos, 
or Son of God, a kind of intervening existence between God and the world. He shook thus 
the monotheistic foundation of Christianity by placing a second God, or shadowy Under- 
God. by the side of the one true God. He cut the very nerve of Christianity, denying its 


oi mystery, the incarnation of the Logos as a real, essential entering of God into man’s 
nature. 


= 
= 
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Bishop Alexander excluded Arius, provisionally, from the church’s 
communion, and informed the bishops of the East of this step, in a cir- 
cular letter. Arius, too, bestirred himself; he also sought to win the 
bishops of the East. One of them, Eusebius of Nicomedia, attempted 
to make peace between Arius and his bishop. Arius agreed to tone 
down his expression. Then the emperor Constantine, imperfectly in- 
formed of the merits of the struggle, did what he could to bring the 
combatants to terms. For, though such discussions might exercise the 
sagacity of the learned, they brought small blessing to the life of the 
church at large. But in Egypt the excitement had already gone too far 
to be easily calmed. The emperor was obliged, for a final adjustment of 
the strife, to call a general assembly of the church, the first of the Ecu- 
menical Councils, to meet in Nice, in the spring of 325. Three hundred 
and eighteen bishops attended. After Eusebius of Nicomedia, and Eu- 
sebius of Cesarea, had in vain attempted a Confession of Faith, the 
former one with a somewhat Arian sound, the latter one ex- 
pressed in Scriptural language, there came to the front the 
still youthful deacon, Athanasius. Through his clear-cut definitions that 
could not be misunderstood, he decided the day, and exercised the great- 
est influence upon the formation of the Nicene Creed, in which the same- 
ness of essence of Father and Son was made the watchword of the 
church.1. From that day Athanasius enters the history of the Arian 
conflict, and indeed becomes its very centre. 

The victory seemed decided for orthodoxy, when the synod had passed 
sentence of condemnation against Arius and his adherents. A strong 
court party, however, succeeded in winning over the emperor’s sister, and 
through her changed the views of the emperor. Meantime Athanasius, 
upon the death of Alexander, soon after that, was made the bishop of | 
Alexandria. The diocese included all Lower Egypt, Libya, Pentapolis, 
and the seven districts of the Upper and Lower Thebaid. Not long 
after his installation, he had to consecrate Frumentius as bishop of Ethi- 
opia. Everywhere a wide field of activity opened before him. But 


Leader at Nice. 


‘peaceful labor for the building of the church’s inner life was not to be 


thought of. The Arians allowed him no rest. They induced that same 
Constantine who had commanded to consume with fire the writings of 
Arius, like those of Porphyry, now to recall him from his exile in II- 


lyria. Arius, to quiet the believing, had meanwhile handed in a creed 


couched in general terms. Athanasius was given to understand that he 
must receive the excommunicated again into the church. This he re- 
sisted to the utmost, preferring to bring upon himself the emperor’s 
utter displeasure. Enraged at his resistance, the enemies of the bishop 
employed all the arts of intrigue which they could command. They de- 


i terms used are, ‘‘ The Son is eternally begotten of the Father, not created, Light 
of Light, very God of very God, of one substance (omoove10s) with the Father; by Him are 
all things made.” F 
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nounced Athanasius as an enemy of the emperor, as a disturber of the 
peace, a violent man, that made use of his office to oppress others. The 
most extraordinary stories were industriously circulated. For a long 
time the accused kept his slanderers at bay. At last his opponents, 
made up not only of Arians, but of all classes, combined to the bishop’s 
overthrow. 

The chief blow was dealt by a synod held at Tyre, ten years after the 
Synod of Nice (335). “There a party had the upper hand, who, without 
espousing the Arian error, yet decidedly opposed the Athanasian doc- 
trine, and especially the expression “ homoousios ” — of same essence. 
They were also unfavorably disposed to Athanasius personally. From 
their leaders, Eusebius of Nicomedia, and Eusebius of Cesarea, they had 
the name of the Eusebian party. Later they were known as the Semi- 
Arians, or Half-Arians. Others, pure Arians and Meletians, united with 
them for the overthrow of the man they all disliked. Among the accu- 
sations trumped up against him, there was one intended especially to ex- 
cite the emperor, namely, that Athanasius hindered the export of grain 
from Alexandria to Constantinople. In vain Athanasius showed the 
falsehood of this, and of the other charges. After he had 
been condemned by the synod, he was sent, by command of 
the emperor, as an exile to Trier. There he received, at the hands of 
Prince Constantine and bishop Maximus, a becoming reception. Mean- 
while Arius, recalled from exile, was to be received again —a synod at 
Jerusalem having decreed his reception — into church-fellowship, and 
that at Constantinople. But the day before, Arius died very suddenly, 
We cannot censure Athanasius if he saw in it a judgment of God! Oth- 
ers ascribed it to witchcraft or to poison. Soon after came the death of 
Constantine. Under his sons, Constantius in the East, and Constans in 
the West, the strife went on. Indeed, it now assumed an alarming as- 
pect. What at first was only a personal quarrel, became in time a gen- 
eral dispute between the churches of the East and West. The measures 
of the emperor only served to heighten the party strife. The sons of 
Constantine (Constantine ITI. being still alive), immediately upon their 
entrance into power, recalled all the banished bishops. Constantine II. 
did himself the honor of recalling Athanasius. After more than two 
years’ exile, the latter returned to his former office, to the extravagant | 
joy of the people of Alexandria. Yet the waves of the church com- 
motion ran so high that there was no hope of safe anchorage for any 
long time. Constantius, now sole ruler in the East, too easily changed 
his mind, listening to the complaints, old and new, constantly urged 
against Athanasius by the hostilely disposed party of the Eusebians. It 
was not a good omen when the orthodox bishop, Paul, of Constantino- 


1 The bishop of Constantinople, Alexander, forced by the emperor to receive Arius into 


the church’s communion, had, it is said, prayed God to help him out of his distress, which 
prayer was answered by Arius’s sudden death. 


First exile. 
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; ple, was deposed, and Eusebius of Nicomedia installed in his stead, The 
second removal of Athanasius was soon arranged, and was accomplished 
by the Synod of Antioch (341). The law was then passed that no de- 
posed bishop could ever be restored. In vain Athanasius disputed the 
legality of the Synod of Tyre, which had deposed him. His opponents 
could see nothing illegal in it. Athanasius was forcibly ejected from 
office. Gregory of Cappadocia, elected bishop by the Antioch Synod, 
was forcibly installed in his place. When the intruder, accompanied by 
his countryman Philagrius, the governor, entered one of the churches of 
Alexandria, on Good Friday, a tumult was excited, but was quickly 
quelled. On the Easter following, an attempt was made on the life of 
Athanasius. He, however, escaped the plot; and after solemnly protest- 
ing, in a circular letter sent from near Alexandria, against the injustice 
done him, took refuge with bishop Julius, in Rome. Here 
such reception was given him as compensated him for the 
contumely heaped upon him. To western Christendom he seemed a 
man persecuted for the faith,— he was a martyr. A synod of some fifty 
bishops pronounced decidedly in his favor. Meantime the chief of his 
opponents, Eusebius of Nicomedia, then bishop of Constantinople, was 
dead, but without affecting the fortunes of Athanasius; not till six years 
after, at a synod held at Sardica, in Illyria, composed mostly of western 
bishops, was there full justice done him. (Those on the Arian side ab- 
sented themselves from Sardica, and held a separate assembly in Philip- 
popolis.) The Nicene doctrine was declared the true one, Arianism 
rejected, and Athanasius acknowledged as lawful bishop of Alexandria. 
The emperor Constantius came forward and invited him to take pos- 
session of his office. Athanasius, who was then in Aquileia, obeyed the 
summons. Taking leave of his friends, he turned toward Constanti- 
nople, the residence of the emperor. The latter gave him a friendly 
reception, and commended him in an autograph letter to the civil and 
ecclesiastical rulers. In it he termed Athanasius a man of God, signally 
supported of the Most High in all his trials, and known to all for his 
orthodox faith and correct course of life. Athanasius’s journey was like 
a triumphal procession; his reception in Alexandria was a solemn ova- 
tion. Nor had he passed the ten years in the West to no purpose. They 
were among the most fruitful of his life. His presence there served to 
strengthen the faithful, and to establish them in the doctrine of the 
church. In another way he did effective work, a way more foreign to 
our religious views than are even the debates of these times. He 
awakened in the West the liking for monasticism, for a life of solitude 
and penance. ‘This he did largely through the biography he wrote of 
Antony, the father of monks and hermits. Besides, he took two monks 
with him who planted this mode of life, begotten under eastern skies, 
upon the western shores, there to develop itself in after times to a wide 
extending system. 
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Athanasius was left undisturbed in his ministry in Alexandria for but 
a short time. He had hardly spent two years exercising his office with 
watchfulness and zeal, when the death of Constans, the western emperor 
(350), brought with it a new tempest. His murderer, Magnentius, 
stirred a portion of the East to insurrection. Athanasius firmly re- 


mained loyal to Constantius. None the less, he was charged by his foes’ 
with a secret understanding with the usurper. The troubles of the’ 


times were used by them to effect the overthrow of the orthodox power. 
The Arians were bolder than ever. The synods of Arles (353) and of 
Milan (355) condemned Athanasius anew. Their rage was not against 
him only, but against the whole orthodox party. Eusebius of Vercelli, 
Hilarius of Poitiers, and Hosius of Cordova, a man more than an hun- 
dred years old, were made victims. Even Liberius, the bishop of Rome, 
the successor of Julius, was banished to Berona in Thrace. As for 
Athanasius, they fell upon him suddenly in the church, while officiating 
on the eve of a holy day. The church was surrounded by troops under 
the imperial general Syrian, a detachment penetrating into the sanctuary. 
Athanasius, seating himself in his bishop’s chair, ordered the deacon to 
sing the one hundred and thirty-sixth psalm. The whole congrega- 
tion took up the refrain, ‘‘ His mercy endureth forever.” Having dis- 
missed the people, he would have given himself up to the troops as a 
prisoner, when some of his clergy and monks came back and by main 
force carried him with them, before the soldiers were aware. This was 
received by Athanasius as the saving arm of the Lord. He withdrew 
into the Egyptian desert,.and there passed his third exile. 
He published thence a reply to the: accusations of his ene- 
mies. He sent to the bishops of his province a letter warning them 
against the poison of Arianism. He had more need to do this, as Ari- 
anism was making giant strides; as Athanasius declared, “a monster of 
wickedness gone abroad over the whole earth.” The exile employed his 
solitude and enforced leisure in composing several great works against 
the Arians, four in particular that are especially renowned. He thus pre- 
pared the spiritual weapons in which he trusted; albeit such resistance 
was despised by the overwhelming material power of the other party. 
At the synods of Rimini and Seleucia (859), Arianism celebrated new 
victories. In human judgment, the hour of its undisputed sway had now 
come. But already the decree was gone forth: “Thus far and no far- 
ther.” Arianism carried in itself the seeds of its dissolution. Its own 
counsels were divided. From the start, as has been seen, a middle party 
existed under the name of the Eusebians, who shared in the Arian dis- 
like of Athanasius but not their hatred of his creed. These diversities 
were kept out of sight during the heat of the combat. The pure Arians 
went under the colors of the half-way party. When victory was secured, 
they came out with their bold negation, which they expressed in the 
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formula: The Son is in substance unlike the Father. This the moder- 
ate party would not adopt, for while they also denied the equality of 
substance they maintained firmly that the Son was in all respects like 
the Father. In the course of the struggle, which cannot here be fol- 
lowed out in detail, the half-Arians, as they were called, approached the 
Nicenes. The pure Arians found themselves losing ground. While the 
conflict was swaying to and fro, Constantius died (361), leaving his 
kingdom and church in a very unsettled condition. When Julian as- 
sumed power (361) he recalled the banished bishops, one and all, and so 
Athanasius once more resumed his office. Julian was not interested in 
favoring one party more than another. His evil designs against Chris- 
tianity were helped by the disunion of Christians. Hence he was pleased 
by nothing so much as by the factions destroying one another, and so 
proving the weakness of the Christian faith. Still an emperor whose 
chief policy was the extermination of Christianity could not long let go 
undisturbed such a man as Athanasius. Sooner or later the two must 
come into sharp conflict. 

Meanwhile Athanasius was using his respite, as long as it lasted, for 
the establishing of peace. In the battle he had proven himself inflexible - 
against error. Now when the erring returned repenting, he was ready 
to welcome them to the fold. Those who had been seduced by others 
were treated with especial forbearance, and their return to their mem- 
bership or office-bearing in the church made as easy as possible. To 
assist this end he assembled the Synod of Alexandria (362). This mod- 
eration, though condemned by bigots, was the best way to secure in the 
end the victory to the right. The characteristic of Athanasius was not, 
as some charge, arrogance of opinion, but firm adherence to known truth, 
with sincere desire to see the unity of faith attained through the bond of 
peace. His high aim, constantly followed, was no outward, dead or- 
thodoxy. His was a faith wrought in his profound convictions. For it 
he was ready to fight and to suffer. The zeal for Christ with which he 
opposed the pagan reaction, under Julian, did not go unnoticed. He was 
dreaded by Julian, especially for his influence upon pagan women, a 
number of whom he had baptized. He was therefore sent pouty ana fifth 
by him again into banishment, — the fourth time in his life ! exiles. 

It was for only a little while. Julian falling (362) in the war against 
the Persians, Athanasius was recalled by Jovian. When, under Valens, 
the Arians rose to power once more, the much-tried hero was for the 
fifth time sentenced to the fate of the exile. For more than four months 
he found a hiding-place in his father’s tomb. Then the people vehe- 
mently demanding his return, the emperor, to prevent an insurrection, 
granted their wishes. Athanasius was allowed to live the rest of his 
years in quiet possession of his office, seeking the spiritual welfare of the 
chirch. His strength continued to advanced old age. Its mettle was 
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only improved by conflicts and trouble. He died in the year 373, first 
recommending his faithful comrade, the presbyter Peter, as his successor. 
Whatever idea we form of the man, or of the combat in which he was 
the foremost champion, who will say other than that he was a hero? But 
do not expect the heroic in his outer appearance. Athanasius was of 
small stature, with body wasted by fasts and vigils. Yet there was in 
him something great, that could sway the mighty men of his age, among 
them the Roman emperors, who opposed him. His mind is mirrored in 
his history and his books. He has been accused of pride, harshness, and 
stubbornness. But are not these erroneous designations of his firmness 
of character and fervor of faith? Certain it is that in that breast of 
iron, which he ever offered to the enemies of truth, he hid a royal meas- 
ure of love to that flock which he led, and to the whole church of Christ. 
For them he was ever praying. He sought nothing for himself. Grant- 
ing that he failed at times, in judging men and their motives, in choosing 
means to teach and promote the truth ; that he laid greater stress upon the 
exact definitions of doctrine than the Christian faith requires, — though 
not greater than seemed to him and his age necessary,— who, for this, 
will condemn him ? 

There is not to be expected here a list or review of his writings. Let 
it be noted, however, that the church creed that bears his name, the Sym- 
bolum Athanasium, beginning with the words “ Quicunque vult salvus 
esse,” etc., and which, along with the Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene, is 
counted an ecumenical confession of faith, was neither made by him nor 
in his age, but at least two hundred years afterwards, in the church of 
the West. — K. R. H. 


LIFE XV. ULFILAS. 
A. D. 818-A. D. 388. IN THE EAST,—ON THE DANUBE. 


WnheEn Alaric, king of the Goths, entered Rome the third time (410), 
he spared the Eternal City to the utmost of his power; he granted to 
heathens and Christians secure refuge in the remaining churches, those, 
especially, of Peter and Paul. The gentleness of the so-called barbarian 
in this conquest is praised by the holy Augustine in his strongest terms, 
Baths ak By other historians the submission of the German victors to 
rik oper Christianity, then still in her youth, is recorded in marvel- 
ous stories, some of which we must repeat. During the inevitable plun- 
llering of the city, one of Alaric’s Goths met a Christian maiden, and 
without harming her, demanded of her gold and silver. She brought 


him vessels of surprising beauty. He, amazed, asked where she had 
. 
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found them. The moment she said that they were taken from St. 
Peter’s, he ran to his master and king, to tell what had happened. Im- 
mediately Alaric caused the return of the vessels to the church, his own 
people guarding and bearing them, while around gathered ever-increas- 
ing throngs of Goths and Romans, Christians and Pagans, singing songs 
of triumph. Widows and orphans were, by others, conducted safely to 
St. Paul's. Of a wild Goth, it is told, that when he had offered violence 
to a beautiful woman, as she presented her already wounded neck for the 
fatal stroke, he, honoring her chastity, led her himself to Peter’s 
church, committed her to the warden, and laid down six gold pieces for 
her support.1. How did these Northmen attain to the depth of reverence 
thus shown by them to a new faith, so that, as we shall find, they were 
y ’ 3) Y 
ready to die for it? They were not easily turned, we know, from their 
demigods and ancestors. Did not Duke Radbod, of Frisia, in the time 
of Charles the Great, when he had already put his foot into the deep 
laver, withdraw it, as in answer to the question whether he would find 
? q ¢ 
his fathers in the land to which he was going, he received the harsh reply 
that they must all abide in hell, declaring: “I will wait and go with 
the rest, where my fathers are, but not to Hela, where cowards and idlers 
alone have to go, but to Woden, who welcomes the brave to new battle- 
-grounds in Walhalla”? Who wrought among the Gothic races, Vandals, 
Gepide; and others, such early and swift change of belief that now their 
kings, before battle, knelt in prayer, and from prayer arose to the fight? 
that their people carried with them tent-churches over their rough roads, 
bore the Holy Scriptures with them into battle, administered oaths to 
those they conquered, on the Gospels, and kept such oaths most sacred ? 
One man had, humanly speaking, done it all. He had given his people 
the Scriptures in their own tongue. He had for forty years, py. gothic 
as a true shepherd, cared for the civilizing, training, and pestle. 
edifying of his Goths; by word and pen, by sermon and treatise of every 
kind, in their own language, and even by works in Latin and Greek, for 
the sake of securing a recognition of their Christianity from other 
nations. This man was Ulfilas. His name, thus written by the Greeks, 
1 When the western Goths took Bordeaux, they are said to have spared, in every way, 
their female captives. When Totilas, a leader and king of the Ostro Goths, possessed him- 
self, by a night attack, of the famished city of Rome (346), he bade that the women be 
protected above all, and through the whole night sounded the Gothic war-horn, that the 
citizens might hide themselves, or seek shelter in the churches. This spirit of gentleness 
and humanity was breathed upon the provoked barbarians by their lofty faith in Christ, 
agans as they were a few years before. The brotherly kindness of the Vandals is cele- 
Brated by even the Romans. This gift God gave to a new people, a race with many 
’ branches, but with one mother-tongue, one living trust in God, one heroic tradition, one 
code of morals and sense of right. They had lived a unit on the shores of the Baltic when 
the people on the Mediterranean, diverse in race and feeling, were but half blended, or 
merely forced together by Roman power and Roman baptism of blood. Another endow- 
ment of those blonde, blue-eyed sons of the north must be named, the same that Salvianus, 
a presbyter of Marseilles, but a native of Trier or Cologne, dwells on, — their exceeding 


tity. So marked was it, that the much abused Vandals, before they had fairly con- 
Gecred Africa, cleansed it of all vileness, compelling all lewd men and lewd women to 


marry. 
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who could not pronounce the German W, was rather Wulfila; a word 
that is found in Gothic history also as the name of a chief, and resembles 
Wulfgang, Wulfhard, or Wulfstein. 

The image of this man shines benignly from out the tempest of 
revolution. In his seventy years of life, he pursued constantly one aim. 
He preached eternal salvation to his warrior people. He urgently and 
sincerely pressed it upon them. He was also at pains to be a peace- 
maker in earthly matters, mediating for them in days of need, on the eve 
of some bloody struggle with their imperial foe. He grew to be so re- 
vered by his grateful Goths, that they were wont to say of their bishop, 
“What Ulfilas does is good; it must tend to our saving; Ulfilas can do 
nothing bad.” Even their violent foe, the emperor Valens, esteemed 
him so that he called him the Moses of his people, as the one that led 
them away from persecution into the quiet forest vales of Hzemus, and 
prepared there a new people for the Lord.t "Through a happy coneur- 
rence of events there has lately come to us new information respecting 
Ulfilas. It is from one of his most intimate and devoted disciples, who 
was instructed and trained by him from his youth in the doctrines of sal- 
vation, This chiefly is to be extracted from it, that Ulfilas rejected each 
and all of the sects then existing.? He kept them away from his flock, 
as a true shepherd keeps the wolves and the dogs. He pronounced every 
schism a synagogue of Satan. He maintained one undivided, true church 
of Christ; one virgin, bride and queen; one vineyard and house of the 
Lord. In this conviction he left his people a creed which his pupil, Aux- 
entius, afterwards bishop of Dorostorum (the present Silistria), has pre- 
served. In its beginning Ulfilas expressly affirms that he had so believed 
and taught throughout his life. This creed is literally as follows :— 

“J, Wulfila, bishop and confessor, have ever believed thus, and be- 
fore my God and Lord do confess this true and only 
faith. 

“T believe in one only unborn and invisible (or indivisible) God, the 
Father, and in his only begotten Son, one Lord and God, the Creator of 
all creatures, to whom none is like, but He is God over all and over ours; 


Creed of Ulfilas. 


1 How Christianity reached the Goths first is hardly known. Through them were reached 
their kinsmen, the Gepidw, Heruli, Vandals, Longobards, and Burgundians. It was the 
Arian form, making the Son of different essence from the Father; a creature, though in the 
Father’s image. This belief swayed these tribes almost till they disappeared from history. 
They were hence counted excommunicate by, both Greek and Latin churches. From their 
own point of view, however, they were as entirely justified as the former in holding their 
creed as the only true one; their church, as the only orthodox, all the while standing 
strictly by Scripture as interpreted by Arius. ; 

2 As Manicheans, Marcionites, Montanists, Paulicians, Sabellians, Anthropomorphites, 
Patripassians, Photinians, Donatists, Macedonians, ete. 

8 He possibly wished to meet, by this declaration, the charges circulated, especially that 
Ulfilas and his Goths had been first led into Arianism by the emperor Valens, when he 
gave them a place of residence. The passions of those times introduced this story even 
into the Greek church histories of these troubles. They even relate that Ulfilas let him- 


self be seduced by the courtier Eudoxius, not only by the latter presenting the doctrinal 


differences as insignificant, but by his giving a bribe. 
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and in the Holy Spirit, the power which enlightens and sanctifies (Luke 
xxiv. 49; Acts i. 8),.who himself is neither God nor Lord, but a servant 
of Christ, subject and obedient to the Son in all things, as the Son is sub- 
ject and obedient in all things to the Father, the Blessed forever.” 1 5 
Until his thirtieth year (348) Ulfilas was a “lector” or reader to his 
people? He was then made bishop of the Goths by Constantius, son 
and successor of Constantine the Great, and a supporter of the Arians. 
In this office he enjoyed seven years of activity, transforming his people, 
and converting many, even among the Goths of Athanarich, a chief who 
had long been hostile to Fritigern, the leader of the Visigoths. The for- 
mer began a persecution of the Christian Goths. Many of them, both men 
and women, endured with steadfastness a martyr’s death. Ulfilas then led 
them, by leave of the emperor, into Roman territory, to Mosien, in the 
valleys of the Hzmus mountains (not far from Nikopolis, now Nicoli). 
There they abode under the name of Little Goths, seeking a living from 
their forests and meadows, by keeping cattle and raising a little grain. 
Ultilas dwelt among them as their bishop and pastor for thirty-three 
years. As such he attended the church council in Constantinople 


1 This confession puts no interpretation upon disputed Scripture passages, neither does 
the Bible translation that has come to us from Ulfilas. In such places as Rom. ix. 5, 
1 Tim. iii. 16, and Phil. ii. 6, there is no dragging in of Arian coloring. The last suspi- 
“a vanishes in the last-named passage, upon a correct interpretation (Massman’s U/filas, 

56). 5 

2 In the year 258, under the emperors Valerian and Galerius, the great-invasions of the 
Goths occurred, when they penetrated even to Galatia and Cappadocia. Many Christians, 
and especially many ministers, are said to have been taken away by them as captives. 
Their reverend appearance, and especially their healing the sick and driving out devils by 
naming the name of Christ, made, it is told, a deep impression on the simple, unpraiudioed 
minds of the Goths. Among these prisoners it is thought were the forefathers of Ulfilas, 
from the Cappadocian Sadagoltina, in the vicinity of the city of Parnassus. The above- 
mentioned bishop Auxentius has recorded that his honored teacher died in Constantinople 
in his seyentieth year, and in the year 388 after Christ, and that he was buried by the 
bishops in attendance, and the people, with great honor. According to this date, Ulfilas 
must have been born in the year 318, half a century after his forefathers came to the Goths 
from Cappadocia. 

3 [To this period we ascribe his Bible. Ep.] It is agreed by all church historians that 
Ulfilas translated the Bible from the Greek. They add that he left the books of the Kings 
untranslated, for fear of making his warrior people still fonder of war. There are some 
evidences, however, that he translated the books of the Maccabees, which are still more 
warlike. In 1563 there rose the first rumors, traces, and proofs of the existence, no one 
knew whence, in the Abbey of Werden, on the Ruhr, of a splendid manuscript of the 
Four Gospels in the Gothic tongue, written in letters of gold and silver. After many vi- 
cissitudes, on the storming of the Hradschin, in Prague, by the Swedes (1648), a little be- 
fore the conclusion of the Thirty Years’ War, it was carried away from the treasures of the 
Emperor Rudolf, as a good prize, to Stockholm. Later, Queen Christina, in the year 1669, 
gave the manuscript to Upsala. The Four Gospels in it were originally arranged, ac- 
cording to the old church tradition and custom, in this order: Matthew, John, Luke, and 
Mark, as is shown by the loss of the leaves or sheets at the beginning or end of the first 
and last-named Gospels. From 1563 till 1599, when the manuscript was already in Prague, 
and again from 1648 till 1830, it has evidently sustained new injuries, so that of the origi- 
nal three hundred and eighty leaves, only one hundred and seventy-seven remain, an ir- 
recoverable loss to the scientific knowledge of our mother tongue, as well as to compara- 
tive philology. The manuscript is written with conscientious care (though not without 
errors in writing, omission of lines, ete.), with silver letters throughout, and in the begin- 
ning of paragraphs with gold letters upon purple parchment. Similar silver and gold 
manuscripts (also silver on black parchment), of the Holy Scriptures in particular, are still 
in existence in other places (Rome, Florence, Munich, Strassburg, Paris, ete. ). 

More than a century since (1756), the Abbot Knittel discovered in the library of Wol- 
fenbiittel fragments of a Gothic translation of the Epistle to the Romans. They are ina 
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(360), and gave assent to the creed framed the year before at Ari- 
minia or Rimini. 

Meanwhile Athanarich, immediately after his war with the emperor 
Valens (370), began a second persecution of the Christian people of 
Fritigern. Many were scattered beyond the Danube and as far as the 
Euphrates. There has come down to us a fragment of a Gothic martyr- 
ology in which, as also in the “Lives of the Saints,” is preserved the 
memory of the burning of many Christians in a tent-church, and with 
the rest, the presbyters Batwin and Vereka, and no less than forty maid- 
ens, al. at Berea; also of the holy Saba and the presbyters Gudila and 
Sansala, the last drowned in a river when thirty-two years old (371), 
and meeting his death with the greatest joy. Athanarich had required 
that they eat pagan meats, and pray to the idol which was brought on a 
wagon, pagan fashion, to the Christian tents. Every one who refused 
this was burnt alive in his tent-house. 

Fritigern, thus kept in constant warfare by Athanarich, had mean- 
while become a Christian, and strengthened himself by the aid of the 
Christian Goths. But all their relations were suddenly overturned by 


manuscript evidently coming from Italy, and in the eighth century rubbed with pumice, 
and again written over. A Latin translation is written alongside. Conjecture was ex- 
ressed that these fragments belonged to one and the same translation as the Gospels of 
Verden. Greater certainty of this was obtained when, finally, in the year 1817, the for- 
mer Abbot Angelo Mai, at Milan, who died afterwards at Rome, a cardinal, examined 
carefully in the Milan Library a number of manuscripts from the neighboring convent of 
Bobbio, similarly rubbed with pumice, and again written over, and in the underlying 
often very obscure characters, recognized by certain proofs the translations of almost the 
entire Pauline writings, as also more notable fragments of the Old Testament (Ezra and 
Nehemiah). This surprising, and, for us, highly gratifying discovery, gradually (1817- 
1835) made by the Count L. O. Castiglioni, of Milan, was of greater importance, in that 
not only the et to the Romans, supplied in part by the Wolfenbiittel fragments, ap- 
peared in translations quite the same, but that several of Paul’s Epistles, and the principal 
ones, appeared preserved in the double manuscripts. 

Through these genuine fragments of the Old Testament, as well as through evidence 
since obtained, the assertion of the Greek church historians has been confirmed, that the 
Goths possessed the entire Scripture in their own tongue. The further fact is declared that 
we have to do with one and the same translation. The supposition has been expressed 
before that this is the very translation which the historians unanimously ascribe to Ulfilas. 
Beside the Pauline writings, there are found in the Milan and Roman sheets some ob- 
scured fragments of a lengthy Arian exposition of John’s Gospel in Gothic, with attacks on 
the heretical assertions of Sabellius and Marcellus interspersed. These leaves the author 
read on the spot, in the year 1833, and published in Munich in 1834. The verses of the 
Gospel of John, part new, part repetitions, confirm the main fact that we have to do with 
one and the same text of the Gothic translation. 

As respects the importance and value of this Ulfilian translation to the understanding of 
the original; the leading judges and linguists have already sufficiently credited the Gothic 
bishop with conscientious fidelity to both the Greek original and his own mother tongue. 
Hence the Gothie Scriptures, in not only a few instances, but throughout, are suited 
to present a truer reflection of the Greek Bible text, at least as it appeared in the middle of 
the fourth epiaté than the Egyptian, Greek, or Latin versions, while some of them are 
older, Only as the author, well acquainted with the three chief languages of his day, is 
obliged to do so, by the object which he carefully keeps in mind and executes, does he de- 
viate in arrangement of words and turning of sentences from the arrangement of the Greek 
text, and then in transparent manner. His conscientiousness in his work is supported b 
the reading of at least one Greek manuscript, and thus contributes to support the Gree 
original. After all these facts, resting on the most careful weighing of details, may not 
the supposition be made, that with proper assistance from other translations and aids, there 
might be restored from the Gothic translations of Ulfilas a Greek text, such as may have 
been found in the majority of the best manuscripts in the latter half of the fourth century 
in the church of Byzantium, or in the East ? 
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the Huns coming from over the Volga, first upon the Alani, then over- 
whelming the great Ostro-Gothic realm of king Ermanrich. The east 
Goths went west. Athanarich and his Visigoths (or west Goths) with- 
drew into inaccessible highlands. Fritigern, with a new grant from the 
emperor Valens, led the great mass of his Visigoths, two hundred thou- 
sand bearing arms, across the Danube into Thrace and Dacia, where lands 
and means of support were given them. Ulfilas went with them, and 
found a more extended and less disturbed field. Soon, however, the 
Goths, aroused by the avarice and treachery of their Roman governors, 
began destructive forays. Valens felt obliged to meet them. When he 
was hurrying impatiently to the batile-field by Adrianople, he was met 
by Fritigern’s ambassador, a trusted ‘Christian priest (who but Ulfilas), 
sent to secure from the emperor permanent homes for his people in 
Thrace, and a firm treaty. Valens received the bishop, whom he knew 
well and honored greatly, with all respect, but refused the requests of the . 
Goths, and began battle the next morning (August 9, 378). Fritigern 
once more proffered peace. The battle lasted the day through. At 
nightfall the emperor was struck by a hostile arrow, and had to be car- 
ried into a hut. There he and all his retinue were burned up together 
by the Gothic victors. It was a penalty, said the church historian, for 
the sending by the Arians of so many souls to everlasting fire. The 
Goths, after defeating their enemy, ravaged the Greek empire to the 
very walls of Constantinople. 

While these dreadful scenes were passing, Theodosius, the successor of 
Valens, when sick in Thessalonica, became a Christian, embracing the 
Nicene confession. He gave orders that the Arians should give up the 
churches hitherto held by them, and in a general council (381) pro- 
claimed the orthodox creed. The disquiet which ensued compelled him 
to call another council (383). In that, also, the Arians met defeat. 

The gray-haired bishop of the Goths then set out (388) with his pu- 
pils, Auxentius, Palladius, and others, to go once more to Constantino- 
ple, and ask a decision by a third council. The emperor promised it, 
but was won over by the Nicenes, and revoked his promise by a decree 
(June 16th) when marching against Maximin. He forbade all further 
disputes on doctrine, by preaching, or otherwise. The Arians of the capi- 
tal, misled by a false report that the emperor was slain, destroyed the 
house of the orthodox bishop, Nectarius, as by an imperial order. The 
emperor, now, by a new decree from the field, forbade altogether the pro- 
posed council. he 

Ulfilas, breaking his heart in his grief over this, sickened and died in 
the middle of the year 388, in his seventieth year, at the peath in con- 
‘capital of the Greek empire. There the king of the Visi- stantioniay 
goths died before him. ‘The bishops in the city and many people fol- 
lowed the universally honored man to his well-earned resting-place. 
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They raised no monument to his memory. He himself had prepared 
one in his own lifetime. His translation of the Bible remains, though 
in a marred form, a memorial outlasting all the destroying centuries. — 
H, Fs MM. 


LIFE XVI. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM. 
A. D. 347-A. D. 407. IN THE EAST, — CONSTANTINOPLE. 


For fifteen centuries Christendom has done homage to a name which 
shines, at least to Eastern eyes, with an almost apostolic radiance. The 
name is of one of the two gifted men whom the Lord vouchsafed his 
church soon after that fatal moment when, unfurling her banner beneath 
the protection of the secular arm, she entered on her perilous career as 
a state church. Of those world-illumining beacons, the one rose in the 
West in Aurelius Augustine; the other in the East, in him who was 
crowned. by enthusiastic Christendom with the title of Chrysostom, that 
is, Golden Lips. 

After the church had prospered in warding off heresies and establish- 
ing Scriptural doctrines in the councils of Nice (325) and of Constanti- 
nople (381), the time seemed propitious for her giving more thought to 
the fostering and elevating of Christian life. God provided that a man 
should be forthcoming to give this more practical turn to church prog- 
ress, Like a winged spirit he rises from amidst the grave and solemn 
assembly of the hewers and fashioners of dogmas. Let us observe him 
more closely. 

In Antioch, a great trading town,a seat of Hellenic art and science, 
and by far the most celebrated metropolis of Syria, in the year 347, was 
a first-born son given the Roman general Secundus and 
his wife Arethusa, of noble descent. The parents, owning 
the banner to which they devoted themselves and their child, called 
him by the name John. The father did not see the heaven-favored 
growth of his boy, for an early death took him away. At his grave 
Arethusa promised: “ My love to thee shall live in my son, to whom I 
devote my whole life.” A physiognomist read on the infant’s brow a 
stout spirit of liberty and exalted courage, and advised his mother to 
keep for him his father’s victorious sword. (But his mother/ the third in 
a three-starred constellation, shining along with Monica and Nonna, as 
a bright example to Christiaa motores one day to see the brow 
of her darling adorned with a nobler symbol, and to behold him clad in 
other armor than that of his imperial master. Taught by her, and very 
early fed on the pure milk of the Word, little John grew up, justifying her 
fondest hopes. When he entered his fifteenth year, he was confided 
by his mother, not without misgivings yet in childlike trust in God, te 
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the school of the celebrated rhetorician and philosopher, Libanius, a 
pagan indeed, but one who to independence of thought and thorough 
culture added the habit of a decided tolerance of Christianity. The 
teacher soon observed the rich gifts of the assiduous youth. His joy at 
the boy’s remarkably rapid progress in every science was somewhat 
clouded when he saw in him the germs of the Christian faith already 
vigorously at work. Yet he indulged the hope, as he saw how his pupil 
hung with lively interest on every word of instruction from his lips, that 
he should one day lead him back to the altars of his ancestral gods; and 
indeed for a time the hope seemed none too rash. Enthusiasm for Gre- 
cian poets, orators, and philosophers carried away the boy, susceptible as 
he was, in the highest degree, to everything beautiful and good. The 
theatre and circus, which he visited now and again, delighted him. His 
efforts in declamation and oratory evinced an eloquence that delighted 
his master. He received encouragement from him to venture an early 
effort ,at public pleading. He attained such success in it 
that his genius for the forum was seen by everybody. But 
the more the promising student received the plaudits of Libanius on the 
path that was developing his mental faculties, the more, too, did he find 
his mother’s earnest prayers closely attending him. Through her blessed 
influence, his moral strength and Christian convictions proved equal to 
his protection against the enticements of paganism. Not very strangely, 
he became utterly disgusted with the whole business of the law, after he 
saw the rhetorical tricks of the advocates in the very precincts of the courts, 
as they uttered their windy perorations, and dangled after the cheap ap- 
plause of the multitude. ( He turned his back upon the forum, and to 
the great joy of his mother, who saw in it an answer to her prayer,) 
he, with his friend and fellow-student Basilius, like-minded with himself, 
evoted his undivided attention to the study of the Bible and sacred sub- 
jects. )Scrupulously avoiding the bustling arena of public amusement, 
and attending regularly upon church services, he drew the attention of | 
the venerable bishop of Antioch, Meletius. His youthful sincerity was 
marked. Soon he was admitted to baptism; then, after repeated theo- 
logical discussions held with the bishop, he was made by him: (370) 
“anagnostes,” or public reader of the Scriptures in the church. John 
would have preferred, in imitation of his friend Basilius, to join the 
pious monks in the mountains adjacent, whom he often visited, and never 
without edification. But how could he withstand the entreaties of his 
loved mother, who, with many tears, begged him to stay with her. “Do 
not make me a widow for the second time! Postpone your present in- 
tention till Iam no more.” Alas! to his deep sorrow, that moment was 
far too near! The Lord called the precious one in peace to Himself. 
What was there now to keep the orphan from following the long re- 
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pressed wish of his heart ? 
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He went to the mountains, and was given by the good brothers and 
fathers a hearty welcome. He was happy in joining them 
at the first cock-crow, in prayer and singing of psalms, then 
betaking himself to sacred study and meditation in his quiet cell. Be- 
fore the midday meal he came with the rest to Bible reading and profit- 
able conversation. In the afternoon he went with them into the gar- 
den or field to plant or plow for the needy, or else visited these in their 
huts, carrying religious consolation. Monastic life was at that time a 
noble ideality, not yet tainted by Pharisaic sanctimoniousness. Six fa- 
vored and happy years did John pass in his well-loved mountains, the 
last two in a dark grotto. There his health received such injury that he 
did not venture, when Meletius called him to become a deacon in the 
church of Antioch, to refuse. He returned to the city, deeply imbued 
with Bible knowledge, and enriched in his inner life. His office not ad- 
mitting of his preaching, he devoted himself, heart and soul, to the sick 
and poor. As he had done when in the mountains, he here also pre- 
sented the community of the faithful with many a spiritual and persua- 
sive book. In particular he finished that excellent work of his “Upon 
the Priesthood.” But it was after the death of Meletius (386), when the 
new bishop, Flavian, made him a presbyter, that he first entered a sphere 
in which he could reveal, in fullest degree, the endowments of his mind 
aud heart. 

His very first sermons produced a marvelous effect. People said such’ 
His first preach. POWerful, such convincing preaching had never before been 
ing. heard. Notwithstanding his repeated requests that they 
would leave off such pagan practices, he was once and again interrupted 
in his burning eloquence by loud and stormy, manifestations of approval. 
And indeed his rhetoric, with all the enlightenment shed on it by the 
gospel, had in it a strong flavor of Greek culture and an Attic elegance, 
reminding one of the abhi of a Demosthenes, rather than the sim- 
ple form of speech of the apostles and evangelists. But the chief power 
of his sermons lay, not in choice of language, nor turning of sentences, 
nor originality of simile and metaphor, but in their fullness of thought 
and striking argument, in their noble spontaneity, as of classic days, in 
their adaptation, and in the fresh, buoyant, nervous style of delivery, like 
a stream that has burst through its-rocky barrier, gushing forth from the 
very depths of his heart.(“ I speak,” he says of himself, “as the fountains 
bubble, and still continue to bubble, though none will come to draw. I 
preach as the rivers flow, — the same, though no one drink of their flood 
of waters.” ) p50 

He had“no sooner entered on his office of presbyter than his faith and 
his care of his flock were put to a severe test. In the year 387 there 
was a terrible insurrection in Antioch, on the occasion of the emperor’s 
imposing a new tax. The mob smashed the street lanterns, seized on the 
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public buildings, and threw down the emperor’s statues and those of the 
imperial family, with contemptuous speeches and derisive songs. Thus 
they gave the outbreak the character of high treason. The tumult was 
soon allayed by a legion of soldiers santhhing up, bearing down innocent 
and guilty alike. At this juncture, Ghiyptontom appeared clad in the full 
armor of the Holy Spirit, and by his eloquence and power subdued the 
hardest hearts. His twenty-one famous homilies “On the Statues,” or 
sermons on punishment, repentance, and consolation, rolled like heavy 
peals of thunder with falling lightning, flash on flash, over the thousands 
fiercely thronging around his pulpit; or sometimes like the refreshing 
morning-dew, trickling down into the hearts of the alarmed and contrite 
multitude. “The sea is roaring!” he cried; “only press in hither. Day 
and night the motherly embrace of the church is open to receive repent- 
ant sinners. God looks down upon you graciously when you humble 
yourselves before Him, and will save you from all further evil!” This 
positive assurance, uttered with great certainty, was, against all expecta- 
tion, literally fulfilled. The people were fearing the worst from the anger 
of the emperor Theodosius. They had induced the old bishop, Flavian, 
to go to Constantinople and entreat for pardon in person. He came 
back, bringing news that surprised the city, and filled it with loud re- 
joicings. The emperor, to his humble supplication, had returned the 
magnanimous answer, “ Is it a great thing, that we mortals should sub- 
due the anger we feel towards our fellow-men, when our Lord, out of 
love to us sinners, took upon Himself the form of a servant, and even 
prayed for his murderers? How can I do otherwise than pardon the 
Antiochians, who are my fellow-servants?” Chrysostom had prophesied. 
We may imagine how greatly the result magnified the popular esteem 
in which he was held. 

The pious resolves of the people failed, many of them, under the press 
ure of those grievous times, to ripen into deed. We often hear our 
orator, in subsequent sermons, bitterly Sania! that the «tnauence in 
old watchword, “ Bread and public games,” was again heard ; 4aiocb., 
that God and the world divided their hearts, the church and the theatre 
shared their interest; that his exhortations to lead a holy life were re- 
pulsed by the miserable pretext that the same things could not be ex- 
pected from the laity as from the monks and clergy ; and that the women, 
especially, instead of earnestly pursuing Christianity, only toyed and - 
trifled with it, presenting each other with beautifully written and splen- 
didly bound Evangels, never thinking, though, of regulating their lives 
by their precepts, but merely placing fehoms on their tables as ornaments, 
or superstitiously hanging them as amulets upon their girdles. Yet the 
longer Chrysostom was in the church of Antioch, the brighter did its 
light shine among the churches of the age. He would have spent his 
days there, joyfully, if, in the plans of the Invisible soli he had not 
been destined to still greater undertakings. 
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In the year 397 occurred the death of the bishop of Constantinople. 
The eunuch Eutropius, raised by flattery and intrigue to be the favorite 
of the emperor Arcadius, upon a business journey to Antioch, heard 
Chrysostom preach. So carried away was he by his brilliant eloquence, 
that on his return to the capital he made all haste to advise his imperial 
master to nominate him to the vacant office. The nomination forthwith 
occurred, but in the form of a command, leaving Chrysostom no choice. 
He had to get away from Antioch secretly, for the city, clinging to him 
with enthusiasm, would on no consideration have given him up. In tears 
he tore himself from a congregation which approached the ideal of a fam- 
ily, whose head was Christ. He was received in Constantinople, whither 
Arcadius summoned a great number of eminent bishops to give him wel- 
come, with every mark of honor, and even with pomp. Yet he was soon 
aware that here he stood on ground very different from that he had of 
late so happily occupied. Equally soon did a great part of the worldly 
clergy discover, from his apostolic bearing, and the dignity marking his 
demeanor, that there was no chance of his proving, like his predecessors, 
a sensual seeker after pleasures. 

Chrysostom was solemnly installed in office the 26th of February, 398. 
Head of the Constantinople was quite a Christian town, if an orthodox , 
Hasternchureh. confession of faith, and a belonging to the church, could 

give a right to bear the title. But the life of the Constantinopolitans, 
given up wholly to amusement, so little corresponded with their boasted 
purity of faith, that the bishop was convinced his work was to be that of 
reformer of morals. He began, then, by explaining to the clergy under 
him what he expected from them as ambassadors of Christ. Those who 
would not understand his exhortation read its meaning in the example 
he set them of untiring zeal and genuine self-denial. He withdrew from 
the empty parade of the court; declined all invitations to the showy 
feasts of the grandees ; denied himself every superfluity in domestic life, 
that he might give to the poor; and devoted his income to the founding 
of missions for the crowds of barbarians pouring into Italy, the Goths in 
particular. In his sermons he exposed with great fearlessness the moral 
sores he had found alike in high and low in the luxurious capital. He 
characterized the positive dogmatic tone affected by so many, as a mask 
behind which a child of hell might be concealed. He lashed, without 
sparing, the avarice of the rich, the extravagance in dress of the women, 
and the eager running of everybody to the theatre and circus, “those 
devil-kitchens of paganism.” He insisted upon a spiritual frame of mind, 
and its preservation in every relation. As in Antioch, here again, 
when uttering the most vital truths, he was frequently interrupted, to his 
sore pain, by the stentorian applause of the crowded congregation. 
‘ Friends,” he cried out to the excited multitude, “ what am I to do with 
your applause? It is the salvation of your souls I want. God is my 
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. court, could not but make him bitter enemies. He found 
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witness what tears I have shed in my secret chamber, that so many of 
you are still in your sins. Anxiety for your saving has almost made me 
forget to care for my own.”/ His tears and prayers won a rich harvest of 
souls. Multitudes were by the word of fire from his tongue led to God. 
By degrees the city put on a different aspect. In him, it was said, the 
fable of Orpheus was verified: by the melody of his speech wolves and 
tigers were subdued, and changed to gentle lambs. 

His zeal and plain speaking, wherever he went, with populate and with 
Stirs up his 
his worst foe at a long distance from him, in Theophilus, foes. 
the bishop of MYottoatrian This mau hid an insatiable ambition and de- 
votion to the world under the cloak of the loftiest priestly grandeeism. 
He was thoroughly unscrupulous. The moral earnestness and spiritual- 
ity of the patriarch of Constantinople opposed him, like another evil 
conscience. Theophilus could not forgive him for being his superior in 
talent, influence, power, and fame. Day and night he brooded over the 
most feasible means of hurling him from office, or of tarnishing his repu- 
tation. Many a well-laid scheme he saw wrecked by the popularity of 
the excellent primate. One was his effort to anathematize him as a 
secret adherent of the heresies of Origen. This he attempted by means 
of a special synod which he had induced the weak bishop Epiphanius 
of Cyprus to call. Epiphanius went with his clergy all the way to Con- 
stantinople. There he was overwhelmed with the enthusiasm pervading 
the whole thronging population for their bishop. He was convinced, too, 
of his utter inability to prove the charges that had been trumped up. 
Thoroughly ashamed of himself, he took leave of his associates in the 
business with the words, “I leave with you the capital and the court 
and hypocrisy,” and went back to his diocese. But now ‘Theophilus, 
with a crowd of bishops, mostly Egyptians, went himself to the capital. 
He had the more certainty of victory from having heard that the patri- 
arch was in disfavor with the empress. He deemed it prudent, however, 
to hold the intended synod not in the capital, but a little way out, in 


- Chalcedon, at a country seat called “ The Oak.” On the question whether 


Chrysostom held heretical doctrines, there was a division. Then a mass 
of petty accusations were brought against him, plainly the inventions of 


malice. With bold face his foes charged him, among other things, with 


squandering the church property, with secretly leading a sensual life, 
with entering the church without a prayer, and a great deal more of the 
same sort. In their petition to the emperor to confirm their sentence of 
deposition, they remarked, with hypocritical moderation, that they would 
take no account of the treason charged upon the accused, in that he had 
publicly (on the occasion, it was said, of Eudoxia’s forcibly seizing upon 
a vineyard in the suburbs, the only possession of a poor widow) called 


the empress a “Jezebel.” 
: 6 
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Under the lead of his crafty wife, Arcadius was persuaded, on the 
motion of this irregular synod, to pronounce a sentence of 
perpetual banishment upon his bishop. Chrysostom re- 
ceived the blow with manly composure. He conjured the stunned and 
indignant populace, who were just ready to create disturbance, for God 
and his Word’s sake, to be quiet. He exclaimed to the agitated crowd: 
“ Let the sea rage, the waves cannot touch the rock on which we stand; 
let wave rise above wave, the little ship, Jesus, in which we hide will 
never sink. What should I fear? Death? Christ is my life! Banish- 
ment? All the earth is the Lord’s. The seizure of my worldly goods? 
I brought nothing into the world; what should I take out with me? I 
despise the world’s terrors, and mock at all its splendors.” He then took 
leave of the friendly bishops who stood near him, with the words: “ Grieve 
not for me. Iam not the first teacher, and shall not be the last. After 
Moses appeared a Joshua, after Jeremiah a Baruch, after Elijah an 
Elisha; and Paul, dying a martyr’s death, left a Timothy, a Titus, an 
Apollos, and many others.” To avoid a sedition, he quietly gave him- 
self into the hands of the police in waiting, was put by them with great 
secrecy aboard a vessel, and immediately carried over to Bithynia. As 
soon as the news of this spread through the town, the streets resounded 
with curses on the synod, the foreign bishops, the imperial court, and 
the empress Eudoxia. ear seized the foes of the banished. Their 
alarm grew when the next night an earthquake shock frightened the city. 
Eudoxia perceived in it a sign of the wrath of God. She at once, with 
her husband’s approval, sent to the exile Brison the chamberlain, his 
warm friend, with a letter to the bishop, in which she said, among other 
things, “I am guiltless of the blood of your holiness,” and besought him 
to return without delay. He did so. Received with great cries of joy, 
and attended by flags and torches (though he declared he would not again 
mount the pulpit until a lawfully convoked synod acquitted him of the 
false charges of Theophilus), he was borne along forcibly by the enthusi- 
astic crowd up to the Church of the Apostles. Here, in the presence of 
the whole court, he invited all to join with him in praising God for the 
quick and surprising change in their affairs. “ Banished from among 
you,” he said, “I praised God. Given back to you, once more, I do the 
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‘same. The courage of the faithful pilot is not weakened by the calm. 


any more than it is shaken by the storm!” 
A good understanding again existed between empress and bishop; but 
soon came an occurrence that ended it forever. Eudoxia had erected 


near St. Sophia, the principal church of the town, a splendid silver statue, — 


and inaugurated it with festivities that savored far too much of paganism. 
Chrysostom certainly thought that he dared not pass in silence, in the 
public assembly, the great excess that marked the occasion. Word was 
carried Eudoxia, whether truly or in garbled form will ever remain doubt- 
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ful, that the bishop, in a fast-day sermon, on the anniversary of the death 
of John the Baptist, had the effrontery to say, evidently referring to the 
empress: “ Herodias once more rages! Again she dances and has others 
dance; again she burns with longing desire to receive the 
head of John upon a charger!” Eudoxia immediately in- 
sisted upon her husband’s assembling the synod, but for a very different 
purpose than had been intended by Chrysostom. Under court influ- 
ences its members proved unprincipled enough to pronounce against 

' John, whose friends they had hitherto been, a sentence never allowed 
save to an ecumenical council. By it the bishop was found unworthy of 
his position. Unless reinstated by another and greater synod, or restored 
by the secular arm, he was irrevocably and forever dismissed from office. 
Chrysostom’s friends implored the imperial pair not to confirm this un- 
righteous decree. It was in vain. A well-intentioned bishop threatened 
Eudoxia with Heaven’s curse if she perpetrated her intended wickedness 
against “his holiness.” His enemies upon their part cried out, “His 
blood be on us!” Eudoxia was inexorable. The sentence of banish- 
ment was signed. Soon the winds were filling the sails of the bark that 
carried the truest and best bishop of the Eastern church, the noblest 
ornament of the Eastern capital, into exile. A more undeserved fate was 
never decreed against mortal man. 

Full of cheerful courage, Chrysostom for the second time landed on the 
coast of Bithynia. He was guarded by his military escort, not so much 
as a criminal, as a father to be waited on and cared for by them as by 
children. He had to await in Nice further orders as to his place of ban- 
ishment. He spent the days of rest in writing letters of consolation and 
encouragement back to his friends in Constantinople; especially to the 
revered and almost saintly deaconess Olympias, as also to many friendly 
bishops, ministers, and missionaries far and near. His only care was the 
well-being of the church,'and his motto that of Paul: “ Yea, and if Ibe 
offered upon the sacrifice and service of your faith, I joy and rejoice with 
you all.” At the end of four weeks came the imperial command that 
he should go to Kukusus, a desolate town in a rough climate, away on the 
frontier between Isauria, Cilicia, and Armenia. “God be praised for 
everything,” exclaimed the triumphant martyr, and under a burning sun 
set out hopefully on the long, tiresome journey. Contend- Affecting hard- 
ing with many difficulties and privations along-the way, beset 3 
frequently by fierce robber troops, he went through parts of Phrygia, Ga- 
latia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, and Armenia. More than once, when attacked 
by fever, did he have to halt in dreary, inhospitable deserts. But all 
these miseries moved him far Jess than the exceedingly melancholy 
aspect of the church which everywhere presented itself. Yet he had 
many a heart-felt token of sympathy from Christian people. Sometimes 
the exile’s journey turned almost to a triumphal procession. But the 
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clergy that were worldly and wicked, envious and jealous, met him with 
cutting goldness and bitter enmity. Often they drew from him the sigh: 
“Take pity, Lord, for here are flocks that have no shepherds.” - Report 
spoke of a pious bishop, Pharetrius of Caesarea; but this unworthy man 
not only kept away from Chrysostom, but let a set of fanatic monks, 
with loud revilings, expel him from the town, and deprive him of a brief 
repose provided him by a pious matron, Seleucia, at her villa. He was 
driven from this quiet sanctuary into the pathless desert in the dead of 
night. The mule he was riding stumbled. He lay breathless on the 
ground. Collecting his strength with a hearty “God be praised for 
everything,” he again mounted, and pursued his weary journey, with an 
abiding trust that a convoy of angels was attending him. 

At length he reached Kukusus, a miserable desert place, but made an 
Eden to him by the love, so long missed, with which he was welcomed, 
after so many misfortunes, by the bishop and the entire population. 

His letters thence to Constantinople ring like songs of praises. To 
Olympias, whg had pitied all his weary trial, he wrote, “ Remember there 
is only one really sad thing, sin!” But he was not to remain long in 


Kukusus. A threatened attack by a band of savage incendiaries from * 


Isauria obliged the people, and Chrysostom with them, toemake their 
way as well as they could, through snew and ice, to Arabyssus, a fortress 
about sixty miles from Kukusus. He arrived there sick; so crowded 
was the town with fugitives that he could have only a mean, narrow 
little room. Yet he soon regained bodily strength, while not a moment 
did he cloud his spirit with sadness. 

All this while his enemies at Constantinople were not satisfied. Furi- 
ous that news was continually received. of the exile, and that by his 
word and life his lustre shone over land and sea, they coaxed the em- 
peror Arcadius (Eudoxia had died a painful death in the autumn of 404) 
to order Chrysostom’s transportation from Arabyssus to Pityus, a lonely 
desert place not far from Colchis, on the extreme borders of the Roman 
empire, and possessed and surrounded by barbarous tribes. In the year 
407 it was that two soldiers were ordered to conduct him thither. When 
he came to the town of Komana, in Pontus, he went with his two at- 
tendants into the church, where, aceording to tradition, was the tomb of 
Basilicus. Utterly exhausted he fell asleep, and had a.vision which 
stirred his whole soul. The martyr Basilicus appeared to him, and 
said: “ Be of good cheer, brother, for to-morrow we shall be together.” 
On awaking, he begged the guards to be allowed to stay a little while 
longer in the sacred place. “No,” was the brutal reply; “on with you 
to Pityus.” He obeyed. Scarcely, however, had he dragged his weary 
limbs half an hour’s journey, when suddenly his strength failed, though 
not his faculties. He had to be carried back to the church at Komana. 
With a cheerful countenance he laid aside his travel-stained garments, 
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giving them to the poor who stood around, drew forth clean raiment from 
his little bundle and put it on. Then he knelt down to pray near a cross 
by the grave of the holy martyr, uttered for the last time Glorises uke 
his motto and watchword, “ God be praised for everything,” mph. 
bowed his head, and joyously, in firm trust in the blood of Jesus Christ, 
this faithful shepherd, tried and purified in the fire seven times, passed 
to the church triumphant. 

Thus died John Chrysostom, September 14, 407, a sacrifice to a debased 
Christianity. One of the great fathers of the ancient church, he was 
the last illustrious teacher of the East. He speaks even to-day in his 
numerous writings, full of an emotion that reaches the heart. Through 
his example he verifies this side heaven the saying, “They that ‘be wise 
(or are teachers) shall shine 4s the brightness of the firmament, and they 
that turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever.” Un- 
doubtedly several fathers of the early ages excelled him in profoundness: 
of doctrine, and exercised greater influence on the shaping of the creed 
of the first centuries. But in holy beauty, in grace and persuasive 
force, in his reforming power in religious life, there is hardly one to com- 
pare to him till the days of Luther. It is not to be denied that the 
great preacher’s ministry would have had yet more abiding influence 
had not to his mind, as to the whole church then, the Bible doctrine of 
justification through faith alone been partially eclipsed. Chrysostom’s 
especial vocation was to preach repentance and whole-hearted conversion. 
His word was confirmed by God, by many a sign and gift of the Holy 
Spirit. He was and now is one among the most gifted, favored, and 
faultless souls by whom God builds up his kingdom on earth; a man 
after God’s own heart; as true, joyous, and self-sacrificing a shepherd 
as has tended Christ’s flock since the Apostles ; a true Bible scholar, who, 
to the best of his knowledge and ability, drew his words directly from 
the fountain of the “sure word of prophecy,” and never ceased to draw. — 
He was the model of what a priest of God should be, devoting himself 
solely to the Master and his work. In this, even more than in his 
preaching, he is to this hour to the whole church, and especially to her 
ministers, an illustrious example. — F. W. K. 


LIFE XVII. AMBROSE OF MILAN. 
js A. D. 333-A. D. 397. IN THE WEST, — ITALY. 


Ampross, bishop of Milan, is the first of the four great men distin- 
guished above all others as fathers of the Latin church. By his piety, 
good judgment, and vigor, he far outshines every Italian or Roman bishop 
before him. The archbishopric of Milan owed to him her independence 
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in church order and worship, which for centuries would not be made 
subject to the all-prevalent Roman uniformity. This long continuing in- 
fluence evidences the greatness of his Christian talents. 

Ambrose sprang from a Roman family of position. He was born in 
333, the last year of Constantine the Great, and a little before the 
death of Arius. He lived in an age of the fiercest conflicts, — orthodoxy 
with Arianism; Christianity with heathenism; the power of the church 
with the unlimited pretensions of imperial rule; the empire with usurp- 
ers and assassins; the Roman realm with the attack of the Goths; and 
in all these conflicts he maintained manfully and successfully the side of 
the right. Meantime, as a good shepherd, he led his congregation. In 
a day of general decline, he cultivated by word and example a heroic 
endeayor after Christian virtue and holiness, as defined by the standard 
of his age, and by his own understanding of the will of God. His was 
a pure soul, that did not seek its own, was humble before God, tender 


and deep in its love to his own people, fearless in personal danger, often 


in tears, but always happy in the worship and service of the Lord. 

He was the youngest of three children. He had a sister, Marcellina, 
and a brother, Satyrus, older than himself. His father, also 
named ‘Ambrose, was governor in Gaul. He resided in 
Lyons, Arles, or Trier, — in which is not certain, — and in one of these 
cities, probably, Ambrose was born. When once his parents were walking 
in the open court of the palace, and the child lay near them in his cradle, 
there settled on his lips a swarm of bees. His nurse was about to drive 
them off, but the father would not allow it, and said, “If the child lives, 


His family. 


there will some great thing be done by him.” ‘The bees soon flew away, - 


and left the boy unharmed. Some one later saw in it a sign of his 
coming kindly eloquence, with allusion to the passage, “ Pleasant words 
are as an honeycomb, sweet to the soul, and health to the bones.” An 


honorable, virtuous spirit appears to have been hereditary in Ambrose’s 


family, but no Christian belief. He was not baptized early in life. 
While he was still a boy, his father died. His mother, with her bereaved 
children, returned to Rome. The widow’s house was now opened to the 
influence of Christianity, which then received in Italy and Gaul a fresh 
impulse through the presence of Athanasius, the great bishop of Alex- 
andria. As early as 336 this man of God was in Trier, as an exile, 


and perhaps was known then to the family of Ambrose. After 342, he — 


passed six years in Italy, banished from his office. At the beginning 


and end of this exile he visited bishop Julius in Rome, where, by his. 
portrayal of the edifying life of the Egyptian hermits, he created a great 


awaking to effort after holiness by complete renunciation of worldly 
things. Several ladies of the higher ranks were deeply affected; among 
them was Marcellina, Ambrose’s sister, and with her, in the same way 


of thinking, their devout mother. This example of his sister and her 
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friends made a great impression upon Ambrose, and influenced him, 
though not designedly. Albeit his training, as also his brother’s for the 
higher state service, to which his position called him, lay in the hands 
of pagan teachers and statesmen, he did not lose these impressions of 
his youth. He already had a dim presentiment of his future lofty call- 
ing; for once, when he had seen the pious ladies of his house kiss the 
hand of the bishop, he said jokingly to a friend of his sister, “ Kiss me, 
too, on my hand; for I will some day be a bishop also.” While a 
youth, he entered the law as a barrister and advocate, and secured, by 
means of his character and talents, the confidence of the statesmen who 
observed him. ; 

He was chosen by Probus, the governor and superior judge of Italy, 
as his counselor, and in the year 370 was given by him the ya Roman gov- 
governorship of Milan, by which the provinces of Emilia ®™- 
and Liguria, with the cities of Bologna, Turin, and Genoa, came under 
his sway. “Go not as a judge, but as a bishop,” the gentle Probus said 
to him at his departure; and surprisingly soon the judge literally turned 
bishop, although he came to Milan as a catechumen, unbaptized. 

Auxentius, who had dispossessed the orthodox bishop Dionysius, and 
actively favored the Arians, was now dead. (The two parties of the 
orthodox and the Arians fought in the cathedral over the choice of 
a bishop. The most serious disturbances were to be feared. (Ambrose 
went into the church, and addressed the excited multitude to quiet 
the uproar. Then a childish voice is said to have been heard crying, 
“ Ambrose is bishop!” At once rose the unanimous cry of the entire 
throng, and demanded Ambrose as bishop. Each party could hope to 
win the excellent man, who was very Christian-like, but not yet a 
Christian. He, greatly shocked, refused utterly, proceeded as judge 
with unusual severity, and even brought notoriously bad women into 
his palace, to blot his reputation. The people did not allow themselves 
to be diverted. Finally he fled and hid himself in a neighboring country 
seat. Meantime, the emperor Valentinian First received the news, and 


~ joyfully confirmed the election. Ambrose’s place of refuge was discoy-. 


ered, and he was obliged, at last, to follow the general desire. (He 
received baptism at the hands of an orthodox priest, took one after 
another the priestly vows, and some eight days after his baptism 
mounted the episcopal chair (December, 374). He exercised his sacred 
office for twenty years. From his very entrance upon it, he renounced 
all care of his own property, gave his money to the poor, his real es- 
tate to his brother to manage, the income of it to his sister, and its 
ownership to the church.’ Soon after his elevation he went to Rome to 
see his deeply beloved sister, Marcellina. Their mother meantime had 
died. He found there also the friend to whom he had reached his hand 
jestingly for a kiss, and reminded her that he was now become in fact 
what he had unwittingly prophesied, a bishop. 
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At that time the Italian bishops were accustomed to preach very 
- Ee rarely. From Liberius, the bishop of Rome, we have a 
preacher. discourse on but one occasion, —the consecration of Mar- 
cellina, the sister of Ambrose, to perpetual virginity. It was Ambrose 
who first introduced into Italy the custom of sermons upon every 
Sunday, after the precedent of the Greek and North African churches. — 
Yet, as he came a novice into the bishop’s office, he had himself, as he 
declares, to learn the doctrines. Here his exact knowledge of the 
Greek language came into play. It is a deficiency in him, but not a 
matter of reproach, that often he is but the translator and imitator of his 
Greek masters, Origen and Basil, and without discrimination introduces 
their faults and their excellences into his discourses. When it was im- 
portant to warn and to speak to the heart, then he ever exhibited his 
own peculiar talents. His spoken eloquence must have been far greater 
than is shown in his written sermons; for he could thoroughly captivate 
his hearers, and among them was Augustine, who was by him especially 
led back from Manichean scholasticism to simple Christianity. “ While 
I was giving my mind,’ Augustine says, “to hear how well he spoke, 
I became suddenly aware how truly he spoke.” He especially dis- 
played his eloquence when he consecrated virgins taking the veil. They 
came from the regions of Bologna and Piacenza, as well as from Mau- 
ritania in Africa, to take the veil at his hands. The mothers of Milan 
would not suffer their daughters to attend these sermons, fearing lest 
they also should choose the single condition of life. /But Ambrose gave 
his greatest care to the instruction of catechumens. He knew here how 
to make excellent use of the Bible history, joining with it Christian in- 
struction and awakening.) Evidences of this remain in his treatises on 
Paradise, on Cain and Abel, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, which 
all arose from his instructions to catechumens. He sought also to ele- 
Practical dis» | vate the mind of the clergy who were under him. To this 
bars ee end he delivered a course of addresses, which he subse- 
quently wrought into three books, “On Duties.” He had in his mind 
Cicero’s work, “ De Officiis,” which he remodeled, handling it freely, 
from a Christian stand-point. He was deeply interested in this, for the 
church since Constantine needed to combine her precepts with the severe 
morals of the ancient Romans, and to penetrate the Roman state with a 
Christian atmosphere. Cicero had naturalized in Rome the lessons of 
the Greek philosophers Plato and Zeno. By his work “On Duties,” 
he made them accord with the Roman conceptions of morals and of the 
state. ‘lo Ambrose is to be ascribed the great merit of first conceiving 
and following out the idea of transforming the Roman Empire, which 
had so many pagan elements, into a Christian commonwealth. Not that 
he sought that object with conscious purpose; he approached it unknow- 
ingly, under the holy impulses of heart and conscience, as he associated 
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with the emperors of his day, and as a chief of the church came into 
business contact with the civil government. To keep the princes 
well disposed to the church’s dignity and order, to keep the people 
well inclined to the sovereign power and the imperial succession, — 
this was his Christian endeavor; and he thus proved a benefactor of 
both princes and people, a restorer and preserver of the peace. 

Ambrose had exercised his office scarce a year when (November, 375) 
Valentinian the First died, leaving behind two sons, Gratian, who was 
seventeen, and Valentinian Second, a child of four. The emperor’s 
widow, Justina, falling under Arian influence, put forth great power to 
advance her favorites, but found in Ambrose a strong opponent. When 
the Eastern emperor Valens was wounded by the Goths (378), and 
taking refuge in a peasant’s cottage was burned up, and the wild storm 
of Goths swept over Thrace and Illyria, dragging away many citizens 
as captives, Ambrose not only raised great sums of money to ransom as 
many prisoners as possible, but had the church vessels of gold and silver 
melted for the purpose. Gratian made choice for emperor of the East 
of the brave, energetic Theodosius, who entered on his government 
January 19, 379. At this moment, when the inroads of the Goths were 
threatening Milan, Ambrose was mourning the death of his only brother. 
Satyrus was at home after a dangerous voyage, in which he had been 
cast upon Africa in a shipwreck, and had barely escaped alive, and was 
visiting his brother. There he was taken with a fatal illness, and gave 
up his spirit in the arms of his brother and sister, in the same devout 
way in which he had lived. He was. commemorated by Ambrosein-a. 
funeral sermon, which still exists. 

The next year Ambrose waged many a victorious battle with Arians ~ 
and pagan Romans, who beset the palace of the emperor Gratian. He 
effected by his influence the removal from the senate chamber of the 
statue of the Goddess of Victory. After its first removal by Constan- 
tine, it had been replaced by Julian, but now was taken away, against the 
urgent remonstrances of the pagan senators and their eloquent lawyer 
Symmachus. Soon after this came a pressing famine in Italy ; victory, 
too, forsook the emperor in a war against the usurper Maximus, who ad- 
vanced through Gaul from Britain at the head of an army, winning over 
the legions of the legitimate ruler. Gratian, flying, was murdered at 
Lyons, in the twenty-fourth year of his age (August 25, 383), remem- 
bering his bishop in his dying words. Ambrose, greatly crushed by this 
disaster, was not in the least thereby affected in his faith. He saw in it 
no evidence against his religion, but a call to Christian fidelity. When 
Symmachus, in a memorial, earnes‘ly recommended the restoration of the 
statue of Victory, he opposed it, and there was no more heard of ee Oia 
two occasions, by commission from the emperor’s mother Justina, now 
reigning in the name of her young son, Valentinian Second, Ambrose 
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undertook in person, a difficult embassy to Maximus, and negotiated a 
peace. He resisted at the court of Maximus, albeit in vain, 
the bloody doings of that tyrant, in punishing with the sword 
as malefactors errorists who could not be convinced of error. Alas, 
the church afterwards largely copied what an unlawful raler cruelly be- 
gan in opposition to this most noble leader. She, too, raged with fire 
and sword against real and supposed errorists, as well as against wit- 
nesses of God's truth. 

By and by it became a desire of Justina to please the Arians, to whom 
adhered the Gothic troops, who were in large part the support of the 
staggering Roman Empire. She therefore commanded bishop Ambrose 
to concede to that party a church in the suburbs of Milan for public wor- 
ship. This was on the Saturday before Palm Sunday, 385. Ambrose 
refused, relying on the church law and the clergy and people of Milan. 
Justina was angry, threatened violence, but did nothing. A greater dan- 
ger came the year after, when the empress, in the name of her son, gave 
a law, by which public worship was allowed the Arians, with threaten- 
ing of death to every one who forcibly hindered them, or even opposed 
quietly by a suit at court. Ambrose assembled the bishops and priests 
who were then present in Milan, and in their name drew up a paper 
praying for the law’s repeal. Then the empress called for a religious 
conference at the palace, between Ambrose and an Arian bishop. Am- 
brose refused, inasmuch as decisions on doctrine belonged not to the im- 
‘perial court but to church assemblies. His banishment from Milan was 
now sought. He did not yield, but declared that he dare not leave 
his flock amid these dangers. His person was threatened with violence. 
He fled into the church, surrounded as it was by the soldiery. The con- 
gregation assembled round him, and were strengthened by him in relig- 
ious discourse, prayers, and singing. He caused hymns to be sung that 
he himself had composed in rhythm. He it was who first introduced 
the antiphonal singing of psalms and hymns from the Greek church. 
Under the name of Ambrosian singing it was spread through the West, 
and received with favor, On this decisive day in the church of Milan, 
there was present, among others, Augustine, who was already (since 384) 
come from Rome to Milan, as teacher of rhetoric, and also his mother. 
He has recorded how deep an impression this solemnity made upon him, 
and how the tears of his widowed mother were copiously shed. 

Ambrose proved victorious. The next year (387) he celebrated a 
Triumphs of | More gentle and peaceful triumph, when he received Au- 
Ambrose. gustine, with his friend Alypius and his son Adeodatus, in 
holy baptism. ‘There is a beautiful church tradition that at that time 
the Holy Spirit gave Christianity her glorious hymn of praise, Ze Deum 
Laudamus, in an alternate song of Ambrose and Augustine. Even 
though the later origin of this hymn can be established, the tradition 
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rightly utters the deep harmony of these two men of God, their blessed 
unison of song and prayer to the triune God, and their accord with the 
believing of all ages. 

Soon Justina required Ambrose to go upon another embassy to Maxi- 
mus, to beg the remains of her son Gratian, and if possible to avert a 
fatal descent of the usurper upon Italy. In the latter task he failed. 
Justina, with her young son, was forced to seek in the East the protection 
of Theodosius. Maximus, with his hosts, overspread North Italy, but 
was defeated by Theodosius, beleaguered in Aquileia, and after the tak- 
ing of the city was beheaded. The noble victor, at the petition of Am- 
brose, gave pardon to many of his followers. 

Theodosius could show fierce wrath, could deal hard strokes at riot 
and mutiny. There was need of it in that day, when the bonds of union 
through the empire were relaxing, and foes from without were threaten- 
ing. Yet he had before this (in the spring of 387) punished gently a 
riotous outbreak in Antioch, and at the prayer of Flavian, the bishop of 
the place, had readily forgiven it, even though the statues of the emperor 
and his family had been thrown down and dragged along the pavements 
of the city. A more serious outbreak now took place in Thessalonica, 
in Macedonia (4. p. 390). This the emperor resolved to punish to 
the utmost. Ambrose exhorted him to use Christian leniency, and spare 
the innocent. The emperor made him the best promises, then adopted 
other counsels, and took a fearful revenge. The rage of his soldiery was 
left unrestrained, and seyen thousand persons, the innocent along with 
the guilty, were slain in a fearful massacre. A cry of horror spread 
through the land. But no one dared tell the truth to the terrible em- 
peror, the saviour of Italy and the empire. Theodosius came back to 
Milan. Stained with blood, as the prince was, Ambrose could not bring 
himself to allow him to approach the Lord’s Supper, unless he repented 
of his blood guiltiness. He wrote him in respectful terms that he would 
defer the celebration of the sacrgment while he was there, giving his own 
illness, as he was then ill, for a reason; at the same time pepures an em- 
he set before him his fault, and admonished him to hum- ?°- 
ble himself before God. Theodosius refrained for eight months from the 
sacrament, and gained admission from Ambrose into the church, for the 
first time, on Christmas. He had already testified his penitence in public, 
and revived a law that a death sentence should not be executed in less 
than thirty days after receiving the imperial signature. The emperor’s 
repentance was sincere. Through his entire life he preserved a painful 
recollection of his crime. Thus Ambrose saved his own conscience, the 
majesty of the church, and the emperor’s soul. He had shown regard 
at the same time to the majesty of the sovereign, for he did not, as is 
thought by many, abruptly reject him at the church’s doors in a rude and 
theatrical fashion, but admonished him privately, and brought him to 
repent of his own accord. 
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Ambrose’s relations with the boy emperor, Valentinian Second, were 
ended by the latter’s murder in his twentieth year (May 15, 392) by 
the rebel Arbogast. Ambrose, when his remains were brought to Milan 
for burial, pronounced an affecting funeral discourse, which is still in ex- 
istence. Arbogast set up as emperor a certain Eugenius, who threw 
himself upon the good-will of the Arians and pagans, making them con- 
cessions. Ambrose forsook Milan as long as Eugenius was there, and 
when the latter lost his empire and his life in his defeat by Theodosius 
(in the summer of 394), Ambrose rendered his hearty thanksgivings 
unto God. He wrote to the emperor: “The letter of your pious clem- 
ency have I laid upon the altar; I held it in my hand when I brought 
thither the sacrifice, that through my lips thy heart might be speaking, 
and that thy lines might be obliged to perform the priestly service.” 

Theodosius died in Milan, the 17th of January, 395. His remains were 
carried to Constantinople for burial. First, however, some forty days 
after the emperor’s death, there was held by Ambrose a commemora- 
tive service, in the presence of the two sons and successors of the em- 
peror, Honorius, eleven years old, and Arcadius, eighteen, the great dig- 
nitaries of the realm, the military leaders, and a large part of the army. 
While he celebrated appropriately the deeds and virtues of the great 
emperor, he sought also to win securely for his tender children the 
loyalty of their subjects. He inculcated in a way that suited the taste 
of that period the principles of Christian government. 

A little while before Easter of the year 397, Ambrose fell ill. The 
imperial lieutenant, Stilicho, declared at the news that his death fore- 
boded the fall of Italy. He urged the worthiest men of Milan, loved by 
Ambrose above others, to go and beseech him to pray for the continu- 
ance of his life. So many instances were told of answers to his prayers 
that men believed that what he asked of God would be granted. But 
Ambrose replied to his friends: “I have not so lived among you as to 
be ashamed to live yet longer; but neither do I fear death, for we have 
a good Lord.” When he was praying in company with a ministerial 
friend, he beheld,as he lay resting, the Lord Jesus confronting him, and 
smiling on him benignantly. In the closing hours, he lay quiet, his hands 
crossed upon his bosom. He was seen praying, with his lips moving, 
but was not heard. Honoratus, bishop of Vercelli, who was with him, 
had laid himself down in an upper chamber to rest. He heard as if 
thrice the words, “ Rise! Quick! In a moment he will expire.” He hast- 
ened down, gave him the Lord’s Supper, and then Ambrose expired. 
This was on the 4th of April, the eve of Easter. His body was laid in 
the Milan Cathedral. The many visions and signs and remarkable cures 
that were said to follow indicate the deep impression left by his godly 
course of life and his Christian character. 


Some time after Ambrose had gone home, there came the queen of the 
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Marcomanni, named Fritigil, all the way from the woods of Bohemia, to 
pay him a visit. She was affected very deeply when she found Am- 
brose was no more. — H. E. S. 


LIFE XVIII. JEROME. 
A. D. 331—A. D. 441. IN THE WEST, — ITALY. 


JEROME was the second of the four great teachers of Latin Chris- 
tianity. He was born in the year 331, in Stridon, in Dalmatia, a Roman 
town between the rivers Drave and Save. The place was destroyed in 
377 by the Goths, but most likely is the present Strigow. His father, 
Eusebius, was a Christian, as were the whole family; yet Jerome was 
not baptized till 362, in Rome, whither his father had sent him in early 
manhood for the completion of his education. He went through the 
whole of the usual course of that day, studying grammar 4¢ .chool in 
under the celebrated Aolius Donatus, rhetoric and philosophy Ro™e- 
under other masters. He found food for his receptive, inquiring mind 
in the classic writers of pagan Rome; he was also well acquainted with 
Greek. The youth’s excitable nature was open to the dangerous allure- 
ments so plentiful in the luxurious metropolis. His ardent imagination 
added to the power of his temptations. He lived like the youths with 
whom he associated, commanding all the resources of culture and enjoy- 
ment, gathering meanwhile great acquirements from observation and 
from books. He was greatly impressed by the remains of heathen art 
in Rome, but his heart and- imagination rested especially on the Chris- 
tian monuments. He visited on Sundays the churches, the tombs of the 
apostles and martyrs, and the catacombs. In these subterranean pas- 
sages and rooms, dimly lighted by tapers, and holding in niches along 
the sides the bodies of the dead, as if in sleep, he beheld the scenes of 
divine worship in the days of persecution. There had been brought 
to Italy and Rome by Athanasius the Great, bishop of Alexandria, at 
the time of his exile, reports of the voluntary self-denial and distin- 
guished virtues of Antony and other saintly hermits that in Egypt 
were following his brilliant example. Jerome was at that time a won- 
derfully fantastic mixture of flesh and spirit, sinful lust and moral rec- 
titude, paganism and Christianity. Yet he was striving for better things, 
and his effort after the new holy life of the Christian won the victory, 
especially after his baptism (362). With his friend Bonosus he under- 
' took a journey the next year (363) to Gaul and the Rhine, and sub- 
sequently to Aquileia, where he found the presbyter Rufinus seeking 
ends like his own, and formed with him the closest friendship. Bonosus 
afterwards left him to live as a hermit on a barren island in the Adri- 
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Jerome had before joined with his pagan studies the reading of Chris- 
tian authors. He was drawn to this, not by their stores of knowledge 
only, but especially by their grandeur and heroism, by the adventurous 
and wonderful. He was not satisfied with reading; he must behold, un- 
dergo, and experience everything for himself. He painted everything 
that was told him in the highest colors, for he was extraordinarily fan- 
ciful, as his style of writing betrays. He found Italy, after a few years, 
unendurable. With his friends Innocentius and Evagrius, he journeyed 
to the East, visited Bithynia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, and at the close 
of the year 373 reached Antioch, the native town of Evagrius. There 
Jerome passed a winter marked by sickness, misfortunes, and disquietude 
of conscience. Then it was that he resolved, amid prayers, fastings, and 
tears, to be a thorough Christian, to subdue utterly the desires of the 
flesh, to give up pagan literature, and to devote his whole life to the 
cause of the faith. He carried out this purpose, amid severe conflicts. 
He adopted, indeed, the conception of Christian perfection that was held 
by the best men of his day. He resigned himself to monkish asceticism, 
while he relieved the irritability of his passionate temperament by con- 
Devoted to re. tToversial writings. At this time he had that remarkable 
ligion. dream which he relates to his friend, the Christian lady 
Eustochium. He fancied himself standing at the judgment-seat of God. 
When the Lord asked him what he was, he answered, “Iam a Chris- 
tian.” The voice replied, “ Thou art not a Christian, but art a Ciceronian, 
for where thy treasure is, there is thy heart also.” Then Jerome felt 
the blow of a whip, of which he assured his friends he afterward found 
the marks and felt the pain. At last he received pardon, by the in, 
tercession of others, when he had first taken a solemn oath never more 
to open a pagan book. Without concluding from this dream that the use 
of heathen writings is forbidden a Christian, we may believe that with 
Jerome his delight in the artificial beauties of Cicero’s eloquence was car- 
ried to a sinful extent, unfitting him for the pure and simple grandeur of 
the Bible. Jerome, with the most eminent of the church teachers of his 
century, often did injury by pagan rhetoric and bombast to simple, 
healthful, manly Christian utterance. 

Jerome was beset still by the tempest of struggles that overtook him 
in Antioch. In the desert of Chalcis he sought with heroic zeal to ban- 


ish the lascivious images wrought in him by his too early vitiated imagi- 


nation. He could not achieve it with all his prayer and fasting till he 
had recourse to mental occupations, in harmony with his learned aspira- 
tions and divine calling. He undertook to learn Hebrew, with the help 
of a learned Jew, being the first Latin scholar that had set himself to the 
task. The beginning is found here of the first attempt of western Chris- 
tianity at the independent study of the Old Testament. In Jerome 
slowly ripened the fruits of more than forty years’ labor, which he be 
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stowed on the translation and exposition of the Old as well as the New 
Testament. THe was assisted by the extensive preparatory works of the 
Greek church fathers, especially of Origen, the great Alexandrian. At 
the same time he was delayed in his good work by many interruptions, 
disputes, and obstacles, some of them of his own creation. 

Having spent four years in penitent solitude, Jerome returned to An- 
tioch, and was there consecrated presbyter by bishop Paulinus ; with the 
understanding, however, that he should be forever exempt from ministerial 
duties, and should not have to give up his monkish life and its independ- 
ence. The next year (379) he went to Constantinople to hear Gregory of 
Nazianz, whose pupil he was proud to reckon himself long afterwards. He 
there studied thoroughly the writings of the Greek church fathers, and 
translated the chronicle of Eusebius into Latin, but with alterations and 
additions. He translated also, at the request of his friends, some of Ori- 
gen’s writings. On his return to Antioch, he accompanied bishop Pauli- 
nus to Rome (382). He was there received by pope Damasus with 
marks of distinction, and was made by him his confidant in ecclesiastical 
affairs. From this he received in later times the title of Roman cardi- 
nal, though that office certainly did not exist then in the sense that it 
bore some eight centuries afterward. He thus by degrees took a share 
in the government of the Western church, which just at that time was 
sustaining a hard fight with the last remnant of heathenism. In com- 
parison, however, with the church of the East, torn with its schisms, it 
wore a venerable aspect of unity and steadfastness in the faith. What was 
more important to the life of Jerome, Damasus commissioned him to take 
the Latin translations of the New Testament, which differed greatly and 
were in parts very incorrect, and test and correct them by the best Greek 
manuscripts, thus to prepare the way for a pure, uniform version for 
universal use. Jerome began his work with the four Evan-  yyits the gos- 
gelists. He edited these, and made a list of passages, follow- P°!*- 
ing earlier Greek interpreters, showing what each evangelist had in com- 
mon with the others, or peculiar to himself. He corrected also, while in 
Rome, the Latin translation of the Psalms; not indeed as yet after the 
original Hebrew, but from the Greek Alexandrian version. His labor 
in this, so necessary and wholesome for the entire Western church, found 
abundant opposition on the side of those who were accustomed to regard 
their faulty copies as the Word of God, and who could not bear to see 
what to them was holy writ corrected by a man. 

Jerome opposed the frightful corruption of manners in Rome, prevail- 
ing not only among the pagan but the Christian citizens. His remedy 
was monkish abstemiousness and celibacy. He would thus secure the 
life for God, amid fasting and prayer and the reading of the Scriptures. 
His heroic and unbounded efforts excited great admiration and imita- 
tion, especially among the Christian women. He met some little resist- 
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ance on scriptural grounds, which he overcame by his skillful argument. 
IIe found severer opposition on the side of the world. The persons 
judged and condemned by him in their bitterness would neither under- 
stand nor admit how far he was in the right. By the favor of Damasus, 
Jerome was preserved, during the life of that pope, from an open dem- 
onstration of the public feeling. By his influence, chiefly, several 
women of wealth and exalted rank, Marcella, Albina, Paula, and her 
daughter Eustochium, were led to renounce marriage, the world, and 
every allurement, devoting themselves to a life of penitence, prayer, 
and self-denial. The public discontent at this broke over all bounds 
at the rumor that Blaesilla, the daughter of Paula, a young widow of 
twenty, had died from violent castigations, leaving her mother inconsol- 
able. ‘“ Why do we not,” was the cry, “drive these abominable monks 
out of town? They ought to be stoned to death, or thrown into the 


water!” To withdraw from this hate shown to him personally, Jerome 
Driven from  Hastened his departure. He took ship to Cyprus (August, 
Rome. 385), there visiting his friend, the bishop Epiphanius ; 


thence to Antioch, accompanied by his younger brother, Paulinianus, 
and several monks. He was followed by Paula and her daughter 
Eustochium, and the devout company, that same winter, went on to 
Jerusalem to visit there the holy places. In the spring of the year 386, 
these pilgrims betook themselves to Egypt; from Alexandria they bore 
greetings to the monks in the Nitrian desert. While his companions 
were wholly busied with their devotions, Jerome gathered up many 
geographical and other facts to serve him in understanding the Script- 

ures. Ile made the acquaintance, also, in Alexandria, of the celebrated 
- expositor, Didymus. Returning from Egypt, he and his devout friends 
chose Bethlehem as a permanent residence. 

Jerome had seen and deplored the great defects of his age. He had 
himself had experience of both of them, — the devastations of immorality 
and licentiousness in the perishing Roman Empire, which was endangering _ 
by its downfall the whole Christian church, and the want of independent 
Bible study in the church of the West. Knowing nothing of the original 
Bible languages, especially the Hebrew, the church was cut off from the 
sources of truth, and had to accept faulty translations and arbitrary ex- 
positions. To attain holiness by the mortifying of the flesh, to under- 
stand the Bible by its study and edify himself and others by its perusal, 
Jerome made from this time forth the aim of his life. He devoted 
himself thereto with heroic self-forgetfulness and untiring zeal, all the 
while surveying from his solitary watch-tower in the town of Christ’s 
nativity the whole church of Christ upon the earth, A man of enor- 
mous power of intellect, he directed all the impetuosity and strength of 
his nature to the promotion of Christian knowledge and piety as he 
understood them. And though he may sometimes have mingled error 
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with truth, and confounded God’s glory with the human “I,” he yet 
did what he could, and he did much. 

In the waste portions of Bethlehem he contented himself at the first 
with a miserable abode, in which he led an almost solitary life. But 
after the lapse of three years he formed a small religious community. 
Cloisters were built by the help of Paula’s fortune: one for the monks, 
with Jerome as teacher and leader; another for virgins and widows, with 
Paula at its head. A third building was set apart for the reception and 


entertainment of pilgrims. Bread, water, and pulse were the daily food 


of this pious company; a garment of coarse stuff their clothing; a hard 
couch their resting-place ; reading and studying the Holy Scriptures under 
Jerome’s guidance almost their only occupation. He collected, himself, 
with untiring diligence, the materials for the expositions on which he 
fed his devout community. He overcame his aversion to Christ’s en- 
emies so far as to continue learning the Hebrew under a pious Jew, 
named Baranina, who could come to him only at night, because it 
would not have been suffered by the other Jews that the jis in Pales- 
treasures of the Old Testament should be unlocked to a tine- 
Christian. Jerome (from 389 on) wrote expositions of Paul’s epistles, 
Philemon, Galatians, Ephesians, and Titus, and sent them to Marcella 
in Rome, who had begged to have them. In these commentaries he 
made use of the works of the Greek fathers, especially Origen. He 
published (390) a work upon the meaning of Hebrew names; another 
upon the names and localities of Hebrew places; a third upon passages 
in Genesis, in which he shows how the faults of the Greek and Latin 
translations are to be corrected from the Hebrew. Then he began his 
principal work, a new Latin translation of the Old Testament from the 
original, with which he was occupied fifteen years, though indeed with 
frequent interruptions. His commentaries upon the prophets and some 
other Old Testament books are valuable as containing many linguistic 
observations, with choice passages from Greek expounders of the sa- 
cred writings. Of his other publications, biographies of holy men, trans- 
lations from the Greek, and controversial treatises, there shall be noted 
here only one, —his catalogue of distinguished Christian authors, at the 
end of which is a list of his own writings. In addition, a great mass 
of letters must be included, part of them very prolix, and many of them 
addressed to devout Christian women. . 

Jerome’s controversial writings, however important to himself and the 
church of his age, must be here passed over. He often argued more for 
his own sake than for the sake of the good cause ; often quite as zeal- 
ously for an error as for the truth; and not satisfied with refuting his 
adversary wanted to annihilate him. He fell out with his friend Rufi- 
nus over Origen. The latter was with justice attacked for his errors. 
Thereupon Jerome, though he honored the great services of that father, 
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quarreled with his friend for upholding him. He fell out with bishop 
. John of Jerusalem also, who disapproved of passing a sentence of con- 
demnation on Origen so long after his death. By his attack on Pela- 
gius, who had warm partisans in the Greek church and in Palestine es- 
pecially, in the synod of Diospolis (Lydda), Jerome brought upon himself; 
‘in his later years, the persecutions of the enraged popu- 
lace, so that he had to take refuge for a while in a fortified 

tower. Most thoroughly was Jerome right, when he advocated a clear, 
explicit translation of the Scriptures. He has afforded the greatest help, 
in his expositions of the Bible, to its grammatical, historical, and geo- 
graphical elucidation. By his allegorical interpretations he has done 
harm, often bordering in them on the marvelous. After all his mani- 
fold labors and conflicts, in an advanced old age, in the ninetieth year 
of his life, he died in Bethlehem, and was there buried. His bones, it is 
said, were in the thirteenth century carried to Rome, and laid first in the 
church of Maria Maggiore, by the altar of Christ’s manger, but afterwards 
removed to some other place. : 

Bethlehem, where Christ’s manger had been, was the spot Jerome chose 
as the dearest to him on earth; and shortly before his death he wrote 
. the following, which has been appropriately introduced into a Christmas 
sermon by Valerius Herberger: “ As often as I look on this place, my 
heart holds sweet discourse with the child Jesus. © I say, Ah, Lord 
Jesus, how dost thou tremble ; how hard dost thou lie on thy couch, and 
all for my soul’s welfare. How can I ever repay thee therefor! Then 
methinks I hear the young child’s answer: Nothing do I desire, my be- 
loved Jerome, but that thou sing,‘ Glory to God in the Highest.’ Trouble 
not thyself; for my need, for thy sake, shall be still greater in the Garden 
of Gethsemane and on the cross. Then I continue, Dear child Jesus, I 
must give thee something! I will give thee all my gold. The child an- 
swers, The heaven and earth are ever mine; I need it not. Give it to the 
poor; then I will accept it, as given to me. I again open my lips: Dear 
babe Jesus, I will do so with gladness, but to thee personally I must give 
something, or I shall die of grief! The child answers, Beloved Jerome, 
as thou art so bounteous, I will tell thee what thou shalt give me: 
give me thy sins, thine evil conscience, and thy damnation! I say, What 
wilt thou do with them? The child Jesus says, I will take them on my | 
shoulders. This shall be my sovereign act and deed of fame, as Isaiah 
spoke long ago, that I should bear thy sins and carry them away. Then 
I began to weep bitterly,” adds Jerome, “saying, Child, dear child Jesus, 
how hast thou touched my heart! I thought thou wouldst have something 
good, and thou wilt have nothing but what is evil in me. Take, then, 
what is mine; give me what is thine; then am I free from sin, and sure 
of life everlasting.” 

Jerome has been often represented in paintings: sometimes he is a her- 
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mit, in a coarse garment; or a dweller in the desert, a lion at his side; 
or else beating his breast with a stone, as the penitent in the wilderness 
of Chalcis; sometimes with a red hat, as the counselor of 
pope Damasus; sometimes as a learned scholar, with his 
Bible. Correggio has painted him standing by Christ’s manger, reading 
devoutly, by the side of the new-born Saviour, the prophecy of Isaiah: 
“Unto us a child is born, unto us a Son is given; the Wonderful, the 
mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace.” This is the 


Jerome in art. 


. Jerome whom we gratefully honor ; the scribe who teaches us the way to 


heaven, bringing out of his treasures things new and old; the translator 
of the Bible for the Latin church, in the Roman tongue, as Luther is the 
interpreter of the word of God for the evangelic church in our German 
language. — H. E. S. 


LIFE XIX. MONICA OF NORTH AFRICA. 
A. D. 332—-A. D. 387. IN THE WEST,— NORTH AFRICA. 


THE instances are notable, in the history of God’s kingdom, of great 
teachers, rich in blessings to the church of Christ, who were indebted 
for their first deep impressions of piety to the influence of godly mothers, 
whose activities afterwards in the holy cause may be traced directly to 
their care. Often when the truth germs in souls encompassed by errors 
and by life’s tempests seemed lost, the early impressions associated with 
thoughts of their mothers came back, and called, irresistibly, their long- 
ing hearts to return into the divine peace, so sweetly known in days of 
childhood. In that company of Christian mothers, venerable for their 
own lives, and deserving besides of lasting remembrance for their influ- 
ence upon their children, belongs, certainly, Monica, the mother of the 
great church teacher, Aurelius Augustine. 

Monica was born about the year 332, probably in the Numidian town 
of Tagaste, where she lived after marriage. Of Christian parentage, she 
was carefully brought up. In recounting incidents of her childhood, 
she recalled her great attachment first to her parents, then to an old 
servant who had nursed her father before her, and still re- 
mained in the family, less as a servant than as a friend, be- 
loved and respected by all. To this aged woman the training of the lit- 
tle daughter was entrusted. She executed her office with wholesome se- 
verity and kindly discretion. From small beginnings she sought in the 
child the largest development of the domestic virtues: Monica was by 
no means of a quiet and passive disposition, but lively and high-spirited. 
She faced the world with a bright, vigorous sense of enjoyment, united to 
great depth of feeling. On such good soil the gospel ‘took deep root, in- 
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fusing divine strength into this being so full of life and originality. After 
having, as a good daughter, done her duty in her parental home, she was 
given in marriage to Patricius, a highly respected citizen of Tagaste, 
possessed of some property. In her wedded life she proved amid diffi- 
cult circumstances that the spirit of the gospel imparts to the human 
soul the love which, as is said by Paul, beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, and endureth all things. Patricius was a thor- 
oughly good-hearted man, but extremely hasty. He was still attached 
to paganism, a painful fact for Monica, Then the latter lived the first 
of her married life along with her mother-in-law, who had no great con- 
fidence in her son’s wife. Nevertheless, Monica kept the horizon of their 
domestic peace unclouded, by-her punctilious care for the household, by 
kindness and love, by meekness and humility. In like manner she en- 
deavored, by kindly visits, to strengthen the unity of other households, 
or restore peace where strife had entered. Her most fervent desire was 
to gain her husband over to Christianity, and to see her children, among 
them her loved Augustine, safe, through a consciousness awakened in 
them of a heavenly Father and Redeemer. Patricius, feeling the worth 
of such a wife, suffered himself to be led by her. He raised no opposi- 
tion to their children being instructed in the Christian faith, and after- 
wards baptized, and at last was himself baptized in the Redeemer’s name. 
Death of her 5000 afterwards he died, when his son Augustine had just 
bpshand. entered his seventeenth year. It was a comforting thought 
to Monica that her husband, whom she loved so tenderly, for whose 
salvation she offered so many heart-felt prayers, had died in the faith in 
which she had found everlasting life. 

After the death of Patricius, Monica lived like the widow of whom 
the Scripture says: “ She is a widow, indeed, who is desolate, trusteth in 
God, and continueth in supplications and prayers night and day.” She 
had no thought of marrying again. By the side of Patricius’ grave, she 
marked the place where she would one day be buried. She was untir- 
ing in her devotions and deeds of piety. The word of God was her 
refreshment, prayer the breath of her life. She went twice every day 
to church, morning and evening, to listen to God’s holy Word and to 
pray. She let no day pass that she did not lay her gift on the altar. 
She was often seen visiting the tombs of the martyrs, bringing gifts that 
she might celebrate the love feasts, then customary in the North African 
church. She relieved the needs of the saints; according to her means 
she gave alms to the poor. For her children she toiled and prayed 
with tender solicitude. She had given them birth into this transient life, 
and longed to secure them birth into the life eternal. She felt, as Au- 
gustine expressed it, mental birth-throes whenever she saw her children 
deviating from the way of God. Many a pang did her mother heart 
suffer, as she beheld the son on whom she had lavished her affection, to 
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whose promising disposition she had attached so much hope, plunged 
into an abyss of depravity, lust, and unbelief. Her after-life connects 
itself closely with her son Augustine’s, and exhibits to us mother love, 
in one of its offices, seeking to save an erring son from destruction. 
Therefore, to have a trie picture of her life, we must cast a glance at 
that of Augustine. ‘ 

Augustine’s mind, in boyhood, had received a deep impression from 
the piety of his mother’s daily life. He opened his heart to the preach- 


_ingof the gospel. His childish piety was instanced when, upon his stif- 


fering a severe attack of illness, he earnestly begged of his mother to 
be baptized. Whilst preparations were making for the sacrament, the 
boy recovered. The baptism was therefore put off, according to the 
view of that age that it was well that baptismal grace, as a means of 
cleansing from all sin, be saved until riper years. To this first period of 
childish piety there succeeded a time in Augustine’s life when passions 
and pleasures made havoc of his youth. This was in his seventeenth 
year, when he returned home from Madaura, where his: decided talents 
had received development in the study of literature and rhetoric, and 
was preparing to attend the academy of sciences at Carthage. His dis- 
solute tendency increased more than ever after the death of his father. 
There was added to his mother’s sorrow over the sensual g.. ow over her 
life of her son the pain of seeing him utterly alienated from *°- 

the Christian faith, and embracing Manicheism, a mixture of the doc- 
trines of Christianity with paganism and fantastic natural philosophy. 
How must it have cut her to the heart, attached as she was to the church, | 


and finding through it the way of happiness, to hear from her own son 


words of scorn and contempt at what was to her most sacred! Her 
tears fell, her prayers ascended unceasingly for her lost child. But at 
last, so great was the horror of the gentle woman at her son’s degrada- 
tion that she was on the point of separating from him and leaving him 
to his fate. Then was given her a voice of comfort, and a hope that the 
wanderer might yet be rescued; she felt an impulse to surround him 
more than ever with her heart’s love. This comfort reached her bowed 
soul when, in answer to her lamentations, a bishop once exclaimed: How 
is it possible that the son of so many tears should be lost! At another 
time, she was greatly comforted by a vision. It seemed to her as though 
she stood weeping, when a youth of brilliant aspect and gentle counte- 
nance approached, and demanded the cause of her tears. “I am weep- 
ing,” replied she, “over the ruin of my son.” Then he bade her cease 
wailing and look up. Where she would be, there should her son be also. 
Monica gazed upward, and lo, Augustine was standing at her side. She 
saw therein a sign from Heaven that she was not to withdraw from her 
son. With hopeful love she betook herself anew to her prayers. Her 
hope was ‘severely tested. Her tears were not regarded by Augustine, 
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He preferred to separate himself from her weeping, and one evening left 
the wailing mother, who in vain sought to detain or to accompany him, 
standing upon the shore of the sea, by the church of the holy martyr 
Cyprian, while he embarked for Italy, to seek in Rome a wider field of 


activity than he had found during the several years he had spent asa 


rhetorical teacher in Carthage. 

A mother’s heart seeking to win a son back to his faith in God and 
Follows him to ‘© life will find its way even across the sea. Monica, leav- 
he ing her home, followed Augustine. After a short stay in 
Rome, he had settled in Milan as a professor of eloquence. She found 
him gloomy and dispirited. The chains of his pleasure were galling 
him. He had broken with Manicheism, convinced that the promise of 
knowledge from the lips of a Manichean was only a vain boast. He 
was now doubting whether man ever could attain to true knowledge. 
Monica’s quick eye discovered this change in Augustine. Grateful emo- 
tions towards God filled her heart; with quiet confidence she repeated 
the words, “I believe, by God’s help, that before I leave this world I 
shall yet see thee a member of the church universal.” Already the ful- 
fillment of her earnest hope was in preparation, by the secret springing 
of life in Augustine’s heart. He had been attracted by the preaching of 
Ambrose, the bishop of Milan. Gradually he saw the church’s teaching 
in another aspect than it had before worn to him. The religious feeling 
that had filled him in childhood, now strengthened by deep thought, took 
new possession of his soul. Monica was a witness of that great trans- 
formation by which Augustine was at last brought back into the church’s 

faith, joyfully resolving before God to forego earthly desires, and spend 
his life in efforts for the kingdom of God. She lived in Italy, devoting 
herself to the same employments and good deeds she had ever followed 
in Africa. She was so zealous at the time the Milan church was threat- 
In Ambrose's @ned by the storm of Arianism that often Ambrose, when 
congregation. he met Augustine, gave him his congratulations on the pos- 
session of such a mother. In firm trust in God, she was anticipating the 
hour when her son should be restored to the church. At last came the 
hour, the longed-for moment, when Augustine, in the garden of his home, 
under the fig-tree, fell upon his knees before the Almighty, entreating, 
with tears of repeptauce, the forgiveness of his sins, and strength to live 
a holy life. Like a second Nathanael, he received from the Lord, whose 
loving eye beheld under the fig-tree the first Nathanael, the command 
to put on the new man in righteousness. How Monica’s heart oyer- 
flowed with joy and thanks when Augustine told her that God had 
shown him mercy, and that his earnest wish for the rest of his life should 
be gratefully to magnify the divine grace! Her dream was fulfilled. 
Her yearning motherly heart was given its desire.  » 
Augustine, between the time of his conversion and that of his baptism. 
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passed some months in strict retirement at Cassiacum, not far from Milan, 
the country seat of his friend Verecundus. Monica accompanied him 
thither. She took charge of the housekeeping of the small but thor- 
oughly united circle. Besides Augustine, there were at Cassiacum, Mon- 
ica’s second son, Navigius, her grandson Adeodatus, who was Augustine’s 
son, and several of the pupils and friends of Augustine. She took an 
active part in the discussions on the loftiest subjects that can concern 
human thought and the soul's happiness, which Augustine held in Cas- 
siacum, under the open sky when the autumn weather permittéd, or else 
in some room of the country house. Her words, uttered from a soul of 
faith, excited the admiration of her hearers. Those were calm, blessed 
hours, breathed upon by the first gentle breath of holy peace that was 
wafted to the heart of Augustine, long tossed by the tempests of the world 
and of his own lusts. Monica had suffered many sorrows for her son, 
but her pain was richly recompensed. Augustine never tired in ex- 
pressing to her his gratitude. “Truly, mother,” said he to 
her once, “I firmly believe God has, in answer to your 
prayers, given me this mind — to prefer nothing to the search after truth, 
to desire nothing besides, think of nothing, love nothing.” What unut- 
terable feelings filled this mother when, on Easter of 387, in the church 
at Milan, her son Augustine, and his child Adeodatus, in the bloom of 
tender youth, were baptized, and received, the two together, into the, 
communion of the church. 

Their return to Africa had already been determined. Ostia, at the 
mouth of the Tiber, was reached. ‘he preparations for the sea voyage 
were completed. Soon the native shore was to be gained. But Monica: 
was nearer her heavenly home than her earthly one. She had no anx- 
ious desires to bind her to earth after she had beheld her heart’s wish 
accomplished in her son’s baptism. Her yearning was towards heaven. 
She expressed this feeling one day, when standing at the window of 
their house in Ostia, with Augustine at her side. Her eyes rested on 
the little garden before her, while her thoughts were already in Paradise. 
They sought together in anticipation to rise to the glory referred to in 
the saying, “ Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” Inspired words on 
the happiness of the heavenly fatherland poured from the lips of Augus- 
tine. Monica, stirred in heart, in the sense of her hear departure, an- 
swered, “ As for me, my son, I have no further delights in this life. I 
know nothing more to do here, nor why I am here now. There was one 
thing for which I wished to live, —to see thee before my death a true 
Christian. This God has given me beyond my desire, now that I see 
thee caring not for earthly fortune, and serving Him, Why should I lin- 
ger here?” A few days afterwards she was laid low by a fever. Declining 
rapidly, she was often unconscious. “* Where am I?” she asked. Opening 
her eyes, and perceiving her sorrowing sons by her bedside, she said, 


Joyous days. 
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“You will have to bury your mother in this place.” Augustine sup- 
pressed his tears, but Navigius sought to reassure her; she should not 
die in a foreign land; God would return her to her native country. It 


had been her hope to find her last resting-place by the side of her hus- — 


band. In this sickness even this wish lost its power. “ Nothing,” she 
Death onthe WOuld say, “ is far from God, and I have no fear that at the 
bein le ee last day He will not know whence to awaken me.” To 
Navigius she said, “ Bury my body here, without minding, and do not 
grieve! But I entreat of you never to forget me when approaching the 
altar of God, wherever it may be.” She expired at Ostia, on the ninth 
day of her illness, in 387, in her fifty-sixth year, when Augustine was 
thirty-three. Augustine had to seek his home without his mother, who 
had left her home to follow him to a strange land. Her memory went 
with him; in God’s sanctuary her last wish was thought of by him, for 
his whole after-life was a remembrance of his mother. Often in dreams 
he saw her with celestial countenance, and he felt, as in her life on earth, 
that he was encompassed by her love. — E. B. 


LIFE XX. AURELIUS AUGUSTINE. 
A. D. 354-A. D. 430. IN THE WEST,— NORTH AFRICA. 


Tue fourth century of Christianity, following close upon the martyr 
centuries, proved a time of marked religious progress. The church 
spread rapidly and powerfully when acknowledged by the state and 
legally established. By an almost unbroken course of victory it brought 
paganism to its dying gasp. Yet there came many a heathen reaction. 
Though suffering a general decline, paganism intruded itself still into the 
details of every-day life, and even into the church. External strength 
and splendor were given the Christian organization. Its undertakings 
were sustained by the government. Its bishops in charge of its affairs 
were also given a share in the civil administration, which had not been 
allowed them as long as the state was hostile. The churches were richly 
endowed. Christian art was developed, especially in religious edifices 
and forms of worship. Theology reached its full bloom. Most of the 
church fathers, and by far the greatest of them, rose in the fourth cent- 
ury. Their works have come down to exert the profoundest influence 
on succeeding generations. There were not lacking serious doctrinal 
disputes and divisions, Arianism had to be resisted in the East, while 
a distracting schism rose in the Roman provinces of North Africa. This 
was named from its chief originator, bishop Donatus, of Carthage, and 
is known as the Donatist schism. Its leading design was the preserva- 
tion and extension of the church of the first centuries by bald simplicity 
and separation from the state. As the schism progressed, it broke off, 
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by rebaptisms, all connection with the church in general. Other still 
older sects endeavored also to maintain and extend their existence. The 
Manicheans may serve as an example. But the church’s Ste otich sal ee 
chief danger was in her leaning on the state and yield- times. 
ing to secular influences. To oppose the latter, monasticism came for- 
ward. With something of the martyr spirit of the previous centuries 
it resisted church secularization. Practiced everywhere in hermitages 
and convents, it excited general enthusiasm. The church was apparently 
_ gaining unity and power throughout the Roman Empire, when there rose 
the migration of nations. To Rome it was a foreboding of destruction ; 
to the church an opening of new paths of progress. This, then, was the 
century which, producing an Athanasius, a Chrysostom, with the Cappa- 
docian Gregorys and Basil, an Ambrose, a Jerome, and a Hilary, also 
brought forth an Augustine. To him the first place must be given, at 
least among Western Christian fathers. His career will, as we shall see, 
reflect the period whose outlines have been given. 

Aurelius Augustine was born in the year 354, in the Numidian town 
of Tagaste. His parents were Romans. His father, Patricius, was of 
a kind but impetuous disposition. He took no particular interest in 
Christianity, for although he was enrolled as a catechumen, he waited 
till near his death before he finally laid aside his paganism by receiving 
baptism. His mother, Monica, who was of Christian parentage, was a 
woman of decided piety. From her, Augustine received even in child- 
hood the liveliest impressions of religion; he had less hindrances to 
Christian attainment in that his town, Tagaste, was one of those North 
African towns from which Donatism had disappeared. His talents were 
early remarked. It was his father’s hope that his boy would attain a 
brilliant career of wealth and worldly renown. Though Patricius had 
no great fortune, he spared no expense on his son’s education. He sent 
him to a school in Madaura, thence to proceed to Carthage to complete 
his course of study. The father’s plan would have probably failed at 
his death, which occurred soon after, had not Augustine found a patron 
in a wealthy and influential citizen of Tagaste, named Romanianus, 
whose help supplemented the narrow resources of Monica. Augustine 
was expected to master rhetoric, and in this way attain distinguished 
position. Diligent in study, Augustine, whilst at Carthage, became ex- 

-  ceedingly dissipated. The life of luxury and sensuality in that great | 
and wealthy commercial centre, with its still abounding paganism, was 
greatly tempting to his excitable, passionate disposition. Dissolute 
comrades, also, did their utmost to plunge him into sensual excesses. 

When but a youth he had a son as the fruit of an illicit connection, by 

name Adeodatus. His unbridled life tended, of course, to efface the 

pious lessons of his childhood. In addition came another influence to 
turn him from the course to which his mother had directed him: he 
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made acquaintance with the Manicheans. By their perplexing questions 
and contemptuous utterances respecting the faith and doctrine of the 
church, he was so drawn off as to resign his place as a cate- 
chumen, and go over completely to that party. His slight 
knowledge of Christian doctrine could not quiet the discord excited in his 
soul by questionings respecting the origin of evil. To his unformed mind 
these objections to the Holy Scripture and his Christian belief seemed 
unanswerable. He was driven to accept the dogmas which supposed 
two eternal beings, a good and an evil, out of whose conflicts grew the 
world’s development. For the Manichean doctrine rested more on fan- 
tastic imaginations than on philosophic reasons. Augustine found much 
of this teaching unsatisfying; the thirst for knowledge he had hoped to 
gratify still pursued him. He had parted with the faith of his child- 
hood. He had lost the last support of morality, adopting the Manichean 
view that evil was something external, and imposed upon him by no fault 
of his own. Sometimes he was affected by longings for a different life, 
but never found in himself the strength, to carry out his better desires. 
His condition and course of life caused his mother the deepest misery. 
She followed him to Carthage, and sought by entreaty to win him toa 
different course, but in vain. True he was more and more convinced of 
the insufliciency of Manicheism, in part by the study of astrology, to 
which for a while he devoted himself. Yet, knowing nothing better 
to substitute, he continued his Manichean connection when he had given 
up all hope of attaining in it the highest knowledge. 

Meanwhile he completed his studies, and settled in Carthage as a 
teacher of rhetoric. He had many an affectionate disciple, among them 
a young man of Tagaste, Alypius, who through long years proved his 
most fuithful friend. But he was not wholly satisfied with Carthage, and 
decided to seek in the world’s metropolis a larger and better field for his 
labors. He planned to deceive his mother respecting his departure, for 
he was wearied by her entreaties to him to stay. He was on his way to 
Italy, while she was lamenting in Carthage. He left also behind him 
his child and his child’s mother. In Rome he opened a lecture hall of 


Early heresy. 


rhetoric, but did not meet with the success he expected. He added to . 


his discontent at his position new troubles of mind. He not only found 
Manicheism untenable, but, misled by intercourse with the so-called 
academic philosophy, began to doubt if truth could ever be found. In 
the hurry of that vast city human life seemed a thing tossed hither and 
thither, with no star to guide. In this forlorn condition he met with a 
change in his affairs that was of the highest importance to his inner 
transformation. By the influence of friends, Manicheans like himself, 
he was called to Milan as professor of rhetoric. In this position he se- 
cured a worldly support. He obtained, besides, larger recognition as a 
master in rhetoric. This outward prosperity helped him to a calmer 
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frame of mind. His study of Platonic philosophy gave him new light 
respecting knowledge. By its help he was led to the loftiest spiritual 
contemplations; his mind was stirred to lay hold of the truth. The be- 
lief was revived that truth was not beyond man’s reach.. Where to 
seek it he hardly knew, but gradually he was assured that he ought to 
look for it in the Christian church. His help to this assur- Hetpea by Ame 
ance was Ambrose, who was then the bishop of Milan. °* 

This man, one of the greatest Western church rulers and teachers, was 
especially eminent as a preacher. Augustine often went to listen to the 
sermons of the famous bishop. 

He was at first specially attracted by their rhetorical form, but soon, 
also, by their substance. He obtained new light upon the Holy Script- 
ures. He began to see that in his early hostility to the church he had 
occupied himself less with her doctrines than with his own prejudices 
and false conceptions. He found the views presented by Platonism 
offered him by the church also, but in a living, divine revelation, in a 
love that sacrificed itself for suffering man. He beheld the church in 
her grandeur, unity, extent, and unparalleled history, an institution of 
God, where man might obtain life and truth. Through the church’s wit- 
ness he found the Scriptures an original proclamation of the divine reve- 
lation; upon this secure footing he gave himself to the study of them, 
especially of Paul’s epistles. Meantime, Monica had followed her son to 
Milan. Adeodatus and his mother were also with him. Monica, with 
exalted trust, never ceased her prayers to God for his conversion. As — 
yet it was but half accomplished. His life and conscience were at vari- 
ance; his knowledge created a fearful conflict between his spirit and his 
flesh. He longed for a life of devotion to God, — to put away his ambi- 
tious plans and fleshly lusts, yet he found himself fettered by them ever 
anew. ‘The breaking of one illicit connection only opened the way to 
form another equally unlawful. He experienced hours of deep melan- 
choly. His health began to suffer, and often he thought his death was 
near at hand. He was in this mood once when visited by a friend, Pon- 


titianus, a warm, earnest Christian. Alypius, who, having devoted him- 


self to the law, and lived for some time in Rome as a barrister, now 
resided in Milan, was also present. ‘The conversation turned upon the 
monastic life in hermitages and cloisters. Augustine, who had never 
given the subject a thought, was deeply moved by the portrayal, by Pon- 
titianus, of a life given to God in self-denial and renunciation of the 
world. He beheld in such a life the realization of his own undefined 
longings. He felt humbled at finding men, every way his inferiors in 
knowledge and education, giving themselves unhesitatingly to God ; 
while he, with desire for spirituality, still gave way to his unbridled pas- 
sions. When Pontitianus had gone, he remained deeply affected. Seiz- 
ing Paul’s epistles, with which he had just before been occupied, he hast- 
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ened with them into the garden adjoining his residence. Alypius followed 
him. The two friends sat silent in the garden, side by side. Augustine, 
with inner remorse, was reviewing his past life. He reflected what he 
might have been by the grace of God, and what he had missed. Out of 
the deep anguish of his contrition a gentler mood gradu ally stole over 
him; he felt that it was not yet too late; he might still be within 
reach of God’s grace; he might yet pursue a new gail in life. Over- 
Becomes a Chris. Come by these emotions, he left his friend, and alone under 
tina. a fig-tree threw himself upon the ground in tears, pouring 
out his heart to God, praying for the forgiveness of his sins. As he 
prayed, he heard suddenly the words, “'Take and read,” as if uttered re- 
peatedly by the lips of a boy or maiden. He listened, and his soul was 
impressed with the thought that along with these words he was given by 
God a sign; and that opening Paul's epistles, which he had left with 
Alypius, he should find the will of God in the first place that should 
meet his eye. He returned to Alypius, caught up the sacred book, and 
read in silence these words from Romans: “ Not in rioting and drunken- 
ness, not in chambering and wantonness, not in strife dived envying, but 
put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.” He received then a seal that his sins 
were forgiven, and a command that he should now enter the way of life 
‘for which he had longed. He declared this to his friend. Alypius felt 
that for him, too, a like turning-point had come. Continuing where his 
friend left off, he read, “ Him that is weak in the faith, receive ye,” and 
applying the words to himself he resolved not to leave at this step the 
friend to whom he had till now been faithful. They hastened together 
to Augustine’s mother to tell what had happened. Monica burst forth 
into praise and thanksgiving. Her prayers for her son had been an- 
swered beyond all her hopes. He not only would become a member of 
the church, but would resign his earthly expectations and desires, in 
order to live unreservedly unto God. 

This occurred in the autumn of 386. Augustine renounced his pro- 
fessorship, giving as a reason that he purposed withdrawing from every 
worldly pursuit, and also that his impaired health no longer would 
endure the labor of teaching. The season of supreme rest that comes 
sometimes to a man’s life came to Augustine the following year, compris- 
ing the period just before and just after his baptism. It was really the 
only period of rest in his life, for his early years, leaving out his child- 
hood, had been full of the pangs of inner conflicts and sinful aberrations ; 
his later years in part were stricken with deep sorrows of other kinds, 
in part oppressed by daily toils. When he had announced his decision 
to withdraw from the world, and was desiring first of all to spend a while 
in solitude, he was asked by a friend in Milan, named Verecundus, to find 


a retreat in his country home, in the neighborhood, at Cassiacum. Here, 


amid beautiful scenes, with a little circle of trusted friends, among whom 
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we know were his mother, his son, and his friend Alypius, he spent 
happy days, recalling the guiding mercies of God. and viewing the path 
opening out before him. He also occupied himself with religious and 
scientific studies and pursuits. He wrote several works, relating partly 
to his former occupation, partly to his progress in philosophy. He en- 
deavors in them to present the truths that he had sought with such long 
struggle and found so savingly revealed in the church, and to make them 
a light to others. About Easter of the year following he returned to 


_ Milan, to make, along with his son and Alypius, the last preparations for 


baptism. On Easter eve they and many others were baptized by bishop 
Ambrose. 

The time immediately succeeding his baptism was to him a glorious 
period. He was full of the thought of God’s grace, he was Hetistone ia: 
melted in tears as the songs of the church fell upon his ‘ions. 
heart. But his tears were full of peace. His resolve to live the life of 
a monk must now be executed. He had thought even, after his conver- 
sion, of going as a hermit into some wilderness solitude. He found a 
voice within him resisting this purpose. He considered that even though 
he withdrew from a worldly life, he must not give up intercourse with 
others, and his efforts on their behalf. He thought that not the her- 
‘mit’s cell but the cloister would best realize the ideal life he had in view, 
and that in his native town of Tagaste he could most suitably seek for 
that realization. In the autumn of 387 he started for Africa. Monica, 
it was ordained, should not tread again her native shore; she died in 
Ostia. She had done all she could for her son, and was ripe for another 
world. . Without the mother, who for him had left her home, bat with 
her legacy of sorrow and of love, Augustine landed on African soil, at 
Carthage. Arrived at Tagaste, he gave the property left him by his 
parents to the church and the poor, reserving only sufficient for his ne- 
cessities. With several of his friends, he then formed a monastic band 
having all their goods in common. Adeodatus was one of the number, 
giving great youthful promise, but died young. Meantime, Augustine, 
hy the publishing of many a work, attained large reputation in his 
native country. This, with his renunciation of his property and his 
ascetic life, aroused the desire that he should take some church office. 
He did not cherish such desire, but preferred his life of quiet and inde- 
pendence, engaged in theological studies and pursuits in a community of 
like-minded companions. Thus thinking, he went on a journey (391) to 
Hippo Regius, to find there a friend of his and win him for his monastery, 


- The bishop of Hippo, at the time, was Valerius, a devout, gentle old 


man of Greek origin, who used to lament that his want of fluency in 
the Latin made his preaching of so little use in his diocese, and who 
had thought of securing for preacher and assistant some presbyter who 
was qualified. When he was expressing his mind to his congregation, 
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Augustine chanced to be in the church, and the whole assembly, on 
Maurin the bishop, cried out to have Augustine consecrated priest of 
Hippo. Augustine was confounded, and refused his consent, but to no 
purpose. He had to give way to their demands and come to Hippo as 
presbyter. He still, as priest, followed his cloister-life. Besides preach- 
ing frequently, he devoted himself to the work of his calling, and zeal- 
ously continued his theological compositions. He gave his writings at 
first a philosophical turn ; those against the Manicheans being controver- 
sial also. Now, in addition to expositions of Scripture and of doctrine, 
he was called into a discussion by the existence of Donatist disorders, 
for the diocese of Hippo was greatly torn by this strife. Augustine’s 
experience, with which the view he held of the grand oneness of the 
church had much to do, made him consider the Donatist schism very 
dangerous. He became its strongest opponent; and to his untiring 
efforts its defeat may largely be ascribed. Thus four years went by. 
Valerius found his hopes fulfilled and exceeded, and feeling his end ap- 
proaching, he cherished an ardent desire that, during his life, Augustine 
should be consecrated as his co-bishop, thus securing “the better governing 
The pastorot Of the diocese by a hand that was known to be strong. At 
a a proper opportunity he uttered his wish. The clergy and 
congregation of Hippo gladly assented. The bishops whose consent was” 
required expressed willingness. Augustine’s opposition was overcome, 
and he was made co-bishop with Valerius. There was in the affair 
some irregularity, for by church law two bishops could not rule in the 
same diocese at one time. For a long time Augustine was oppressed 
by the’ fact that his elevation to the bishop’s office was in evasion of 
church rule. He was leader of the church of Hippo many years, and 
since the death of Valerius soon occurred, he was the most of that time 
sole bishop. Some time before, Alypius had become bishop of Tagaste. 
Augustine, when made bishop, gave up his cloister-life, for he deemed 
that the constant intercourse with others, into which his office brought 
him, was not consistent with monasticism. He compensated himself by 
uniting his clergy with him in a common order of life, the principal con-- 
dition being the renunciation of individual property. He became by 
this one of the chief authors of the so-called canonical life of the clergy. 
His name, also, lives in the history of monasticism, which as bishop he 
zealously promoted. In the long period of his episcopate, he displayed 
extraordinary activity. It was “the more wonderful, inasmuch as _ his 
health was delicate. He bore the marks of age upon him before he be- 
came an old man. His taste had been largely for theological study, and 
the contemplative side of his calling. His office demanded that he 
should occupy himself with many external affairs. His life, which he 
gladly would have spent in retirement and edifying studies, became a 
constant warfare. He felt that he must resist sectarian tendencies 
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that existed or were springing up. Considering this position of his as 
a controversialist, also his frequent absences from his diocese in the 
church assemblies of North Africa, or elsewhere counseling and direct 
ing matters of church business; taking into account, besides, that he 
spent a great part of his time in dispatching the legal business that came 
under a bishop’s jurisdiction; and remembering, too, that he preached fre- 
quently and at times almost every day, and carried on an extensive cor- 
respondence, and published before his death, in addition to sermons and 
letters, ng less than ninety-three large and small volumes,—must we 
not count that his labors would have been extraordinary in the longest 
of human lives? He not only worked during the day, he usually gave 
a part of the night to toil. In his last years he was occupied on two 
extended works, toiling on one in the daytime, on the other at night. 
Not till he was an old man did he seek assistance in his office. Then he 
chose his young friend and pupil, the presbyter Eraclius, of Hippo, whom 
he designed to name as his successor. Eraclius was not obliged, as hap- 
pened to Augustine in his connection with Valerius, to be co-bishop, but 
remained still a presbyter, yet representing him in all church affairs that 
did not demand to be settled by him in person. Augustine could thus 
apply himself the more uninterruptedly to the Bible and 4; eat writ- 
to theological works. He was granted very few years to inss- 
enjoy this rest. His end was near at hand. His last years, too, were 
darkened by the events of the world’s history that were then passing. 
Augustine’s importance to the church is apparent in his writings.’ But 


1 The writings of Augustine extended over the whole field of ecclesiastical inquiry and 
erudition. Thorough master of the science of his times, he proves himself in his writings 
a leader in the profoundness of thought and penetration with which he grasped and exhib- 
ited the problems he had to solve. With great logical powers he showed inventiveness in 
setting forth the objections that could be urged against an opposite doctrine, as well as in- 
exhaustible skill when refuting those of others. Joined with this intellectual quality his 
works show the living piety that animated him. Both these stamp his writings with an 
originality awakening and edifying at the same time. The same characteristics are evident 
in his sermons. The first of all his works is his great book ‘The City of God.’ In it 
all the rays of his genius and all the paths of his investigations meet together. The un- 
folding of God’s kingdom in opposition to the resisting but sinking kingdom of darkness 
is portrayed to its eternal consummation; all this from the Christian oint of view in con- 
trast with his former Manichean standpoint. Augustine’s polemical theology has three 
chief objects, Manicheans, Donatists, and Pelagians. That is, it is against that Dualism, 
which is also connected with Pantheism, against Separatism, and against Rationalism, in 
the sense of a shallow intellectual apprehension of the doctrine of salvation, which after 
its defeat before this, upon the doctrine of Christ’s person, sought to build itself up again 
upon the doctrine of man’s nature. In his controversy with the Manicheans, Augustine 
opposed to their errors the idea of a God, the conception of the creation, and the ruin of 
man’s nature by his own guilt. Against the Donatists, he upheld the unity and great- 
ness of the church, pleading for the hidden meaning of the sacraments, and uttering 
many heart:stirring words of love and patience. In this dispute, he allowed himself to be 
led into justifying the use of forcible measures for church objects, and hence his hame is 
connected with the persecution undertaken in his own time and afterwards on behalf of the 
church. When the Donatist schism was almost at an end, in part by the power of convic- 
tion, partly by coercion and not without occurrences that profoundly affected Augustine, 
and when he saw quiet near, he was drawn into the still wider Pelagian controversy. The 
British monk, Pelagius, who gave his name to this dispute, in his travels through the 
length and breadth of the Roman Empire, became personally acquainted with Augustine, 
and at first greatly admired his course of life, his intellectual gifts and theological acquuire- 
ments. But it was soon found by Augustine that Pelagius exalted man’s nature in oppo- 
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that by which he shines most illustrious, is his complete overwhelming 
personality. The thorough union in him of a devout disposition with 
keen powers of intellect ; his mental activity in its peculiarity of every- 
where arousing, instructing, convincing, and edifying, — these make him 
not only to his own age, but to all ages, one of the greatest of our 
church leaders. 

Augustine, even in his lifetime, was held by the church in most pro- 
found regard. He received adulations without measure, even to his 
disgust. His “Confessions,” in which he tells God his penitent story 
to the praise of God and the abasement of himself, not only fulfilled 
his strong heart-desire to pour out his soul thus before God, but also 
his wish to oppose the overwrought praises heaped upon him. He felt 
constrained also, to subject himself to severe self examination, as he 
looked back over his many writings, in order to mark and correct what- ; 
ever he had said wrongly. He did not live to complete this task. 

Augustine now found himself an old man, having passed many toilsome 
and painful years. He was in hopes, with Eraclius at his side, to spend 
the last of his life in profound quiet. But instead he had to witness 
the train of overwhelming calamities that came on Northern Africa in 
the war of the Vandals. The movements of the migrating nations had 
repeatedly shaken the Roman Empire. Rome herself had been taken 
by king Alaric’s Goths as they passed, but soon restored to the power 
of Honorius. This king, under whose reign the life of Augustine was 
mostly passed, had now died, and his sister Placidia held rule in the 
name of her son, Valentinian Third, yet under age. The prefect Bon- 
iface, a very distinguished Roman general, who deserved well of Placidia, 
was in charge of Africa. Feeling how great a support he had been to 
Placidia, he was the more afflicted by his recall, and was led to suspect 
a design against his life. Instead of obeying he raised the standard of 
rebellion, and called in as his allies the Vandals, then overrunning Spain. 
He had stood in close relations with Augustine, for he was not only 
distinguished as a statesman but as a friend of the church. Zealous 


sition to the Scripture, and did not accept the grace of Christ in accordance with the church 
belief. Pelagius and his disciples denied a continuing guilt and sin in human nature from 
man’s first fall. Human nature, in the view of Pelagius, is essentially the same in a new- 
born child as in our first parents. The grace of Christ was not conceived by Pelagius as a 
means of saving for those ensnared by the guilt and destruction of sin, but as a means of 
help, whereby divine love made the way of salvation for men more secure and complete. 
Opposing these views, Augustine taught the depravity of the whole nature of man by the 
first fall, the guilt of sin transmitted from generation to generation, and the inability of 
fallen human nature by its own strength to lead a life well-pleasing to God, or even to 
prepare itself for the attainment of God’s grace. In thus indicating that man’s salvation 
rested wholly on divine grace, he went so far that he not only traced every determination 
of the will of man to good to a previous inworking of grace, but also ascribed the accept- 
ance or rejection of grace, not to a distinct self-determination of the human will in ref- 
erence to that grace, but to the divine counsel, by which but a portion of men should re- 
ceive that grace in effectual measure. However far the church has gone with Augustine’s 
floctrine of grace, she has not wholly followed him in the doctrine of the divine predeter- 
mining and choosing, but keeping within these bounds of thought, beyond which Augus- 
tine was trying to go, she holds to the doctrine that the offer of divine grace is intended 


“ all men, and that rejection of the gracious call isa crime of man’s own determina- 
on. 
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in his devotion, he had even thought, after the death of his first wife, 
of entering a monastery. Augustine and Alypius had dissuaded him 
from the step, urging him rather to devote himself to the welfare of the 
state. Now Augustine saw the rebellion of Boniface with profoundest 
sorrow, nor did he grieve only at the position taken by Boniface towards 
the imperial house, but at the dissipation of his habits. He wrote him 
a letter of earnest warning ; it may have had its effect on Boniface per- 
sonally, but it was too late to prevent the consequences of his mutiny. 
Boniface became reconciled to Placidia, but the Vandals, who had entered 


Africa, under king Genseric, refused to withdraw, proceeding to subdue 


the country and winning the victory over Boniface. The horrors of a 
barbarian war were spread over Africa. True, the Vandals were Chris- 
tians, but were, as Arians, hostile to the church of Africa. They had 
possession of all but a few of the cities, one of those left being Hippo. 
This they now besieged. Amid these calamities, Augustine waited with 
longing desire for death. It was his continual prayer, during the siege, 
that God would either free the city from its beleaguering foes, or, if 
He had willed otherwise, would strengthen his servant to endure his will, 
or else remove him from this world to Himself. The last. gia wars, at 


_ portion of his prayer was granted. In the third month Pee. 


he was seized by fever and his strength soon spent. In confidential talk 
with his friends and pupils, he had often declared that Christians and 
priests, though they had sought salvation faithfully, should never leave 
the world without heartily confessing their sins. Feeling his end ap- 
proaching he put in practice his precept. Ten days before his death he 
asked that the penitential Psalms of David should be brought him, 
then had them fastened on the wall near his bed, and read them with 
prayers and tears. He was to be disturbed the while by no one. He 
asked his friends to come into his chamber, only when the physician 
came, or when refreshment was absolutely necessary. As at last he 
came to his death-hour, his disciples and friends in Hippo approached 
his couch and joined their prayers with the prayers of the dying. He 
fell asleep on the 28th of August, 430, at the age of seventy-six, when 
he had been bishop of Hippo thirty-five years. After his death, the 
town, which had sustained a long siege, was taken and destroyed by 
the Vandals. The church library was saved, which contained, along 
with many volumes collected by Augustine, a complete set of his own 
works. The bones of Augustine were in the year 500 borne to the 
island of Sardinia, by the bishops who left Africa on account of the 
oppression of the Vandal rule. In the eighth century they were carried 
on to Pavia by Luitprand, king of the Lombards. The spirit of the 
man was borne over the whole church of the West, transmitted by his 
many writings. . The church of the succeeding centuries in all her devel- 
opment has remained in living union with Augustine. — C. B. 
; 8 


THE CHURCH’S SPREAD IN THE NORTH. 


PERIOD SECOND. CENTURIES YV.-X.(OR FROM THE FIRST KNOWN CELTIC 
LEADERS TO THE SETTING UP OF THE CHURCH AMONG THE CHIEF 
RACES OF MODERN EUROPE). DIVISIONS OF THIS PERIOD: BEFORE 
THE ERA OF CHARLEMAGNE, CENTURIES V.-VIII. AFTER THAT ERA, 
CENTURIES VIII.-X. 


LIFE I. PATRICK OF IRELAND. 
A. D. 400?-A. D, 490% CELTIC LEADER,— BRITISH ISLES. 


In the village of Bannaven, between Dumbarton and Glasgow, toward 
the close of the Roman rule in Britain, lived a deacon Calpurnius, with 
a son Sucath, or Victor, who was afterwards known as Patrick or Cil- 
Patrick, that is, Church-Patrick. This was Patrick, the Apostle of Ire- 
land. He was carefully trained by his father for the church, but at the 
age of sixteen fell into the hands of pirates, in one of their inroads on 
the coast. They carried him away to North Ireland and sold him as a 
slave to an Irish chief, who made him his herdsman. In the solitude of 
his shepherd life, weighed down by his misfortune, the heart of the young 
man turned to God, as he himself relates: “I was sixteen years old, 
and knew not the true God (that is, he had till then only an outward 
knowledge of Christianity, without experience of its saving truth), but 
in a strange land the Lord opened the blind eyes of my unbelief, so that 
I thought, though at a late hour, of my sins, and turned with my whole 
heart to the Lord my God. And He looked down upon my low estate, 
my ignorance, and my youth; He cared for me before I knew Him, and 
ere I could distinguish good from evil, He protected and comforted me, 
as a father his son.” 

After six years’ captivity, Patrick found means to escape and go home. 
He recognized God’s hand in the attending circumstances. Again, in 
his thirty-second year, he was so unfortunate as to be made prisoner by 
the sea-robbers, who were on every side devastating the shores of Britain, 
now forsaken by the Romans. He was taken to Gaul, but found oppor- 
AScotchman tunity, a second time, to return to his people. So quickened 
in Ireland. was he, as a Christian, by misfortune, that he was roused to 
an effort to impart his faith to others. His mind turned to the scene of 
his former captivity. He chose Ireland, familiar as he was with her 
language and people. 
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The story of his first visiting Rome and receiving from bishop Sixtus 
Third, the pope of that period, the Irish mission, is an invention of later 
times. In that earlier day there was no connection between Rome and 
the Irish church. The latter was developed in the same way as was. the 
church in Britain, previous to the withdrawal of the Romans. 

_ Patrick knew that the Celtic pagan priests or Druids of Ireland would 
be his foes. If he was to accomplish anything he must endeavor to gain 
over the chiefs of the country, before the Druids should count him an 


opponent. This he succeeded in doing. He also gained one from among 


the Irish poets, who by celebrating Christ in song contributed materially 
to the advancement of Christianity. During his captivity in Gaul, Pat- 
rick had observed the cloisters established there already, after the style 
of those in Egypt, like that of Cassianug in Marseilles. He now devoted 
the land given him by the Irish chiefs to the founding of monastic estab- 
lishments in Ireland. His mission work endured much opposition from 


_ pagan chieftains and the Druids. He encountered it successfully, not 


only making a part of the island Christian, but leaving behind him, in 
his monasteries, schools that should extend his mission. He attained an 
advanced old age: some say one hundred and twenty years, reckoning 


_ three divisions of forty years, which are hardly to be accepted literally. 


He may have lived till between ninety and a hundred and ten, a not un- 
common age in an active and enthusiastic monastic career. It may have 
been attained by Patrick, for his activity evinces an extraordinary phys- 
ical vigor.. 

As the name of Patrick soon grew very common in Ireland, it is not 
strange that many things have been ascribed to him that belong to others 
of his name. The difficulties of his biography are increased by two other 
facts. The means at his command were insufficient to crush and extir- 
pate the old pagan culture, manners, and literature, to the extent attained 
by the missionary preachers.of Germany. On the contrary, the great 
political influence of the Irish lords endured, and their old songs exerted 
undiminished power. But after Christianity had won the day, their 
praises of pagan heroes were no longer in place. ‘They did not suppress 
them, however, but introduced the holy Patrick into the song, or into the 
introductory verses, making him, as far as possible, their mouthpiece. 
So he grew to be the representative, in poetry, of Christianity. All 
Christian institutions and enterprises in Ireland, whose origin was un- 
known, were ascribed to Patrick. This is the first circumstance to be 
mentioned. The second is that when Patrick was made the Christian 
hero, there were sung in his praise songs that contained far more of 
myth than of history. The contents of these songs were embodied after- 
wards in his biographies. On their account some have wished to turn 
Patrick over entirely to the region of fable, banishing him out of his- 
tory. But the notices of him in Irish poetry and the ascription of days 
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of fasting and like ordinances to him go back to such early times as to | 
place the main features of his life and work beyond doubt. In the above 

a careful effort has been made by us to collect what is absolutely certain 
respecting him and his labors. — H. L. 


LIFE II. COLUMBA OF SCOTLAND. 
A. D. 520-A. D. 596. CELTIC LEADER,— BRITISH ISLES. 


Tue name of Columba in the Celtic, his own mother tongue, was 
Colum, or Columkill. Among the blessed men in the broad mission field 
of the earlier Middle Ages he is one of the most important and interest- 
ing. Distinguished by such excellences of heart and mind as belong to 
the greatest missionaries, he prepossesses us also by a humility, gentle- 
ness, and freedom of opinion which put him in contrast to the Romish 
monks, even as they were then. Adamnan’s (704) detailed biography 
of him, written a century after his death, aided though it was by a work 
of Cumins (669), both disciples of Columba, is so disfigured by all kinds 
of exaggerations, and dazzling stories of miracles and visions, that. it 
wants great care to separate the facts from the pious fictions. From 
Adamnan’s legends, a few notices in Bede’s history and in different 
chronicles, the following life-picture has been painted : — 

Columba was of royal descent. His father Phelim, son of Fergus, 
traced his descent from the Irish king, Niell Naighiallach, that is, Niell 
Of the house of Of the nine hostages. His mother, Ethene, came of the 
Lorne. family of Lorne, one of the oldest of the clans of Scotland 
[among the Dalriades of Argyle}. His birthday is not known, but was 
between 520 and 523. The annals of Tigernach may be followed, 
which put his birth in 520 and his death in 596. He evinced as a boy | 
such talents as became his noble descent. At an early date he was com- 
mitted to the presbyter, Cruinechan, for instruction, from whom he re- 
ceived his first impulse to study and monastic life. “ From a child he 
was eurolled for the warfare of Christ.” His piety was further pro- 
moted in the society of Finnian, the bishop of Clonrad, who taught 
him theology, giving him the title of Sanctus. The young deacon was 
also called a prophet, for when studying in Leinster, under the aged 
teacher, German (or Gemman), he rightly predicted the sudden death 
of a robber who had murdered a girl before their eyes. Columba was lit- 
tle over twenty-two when he entered the monastery of Cluan-mac-nois, 
now called Clon, or Clones, on the Shannon, founded by Ciaran, whose 
favorite pupil he became. Columba’s fervent affection for the learned 
abbot appears in an ode on his death, in which he names him the light 
of the holy island, that is of Ireland. The death of Ciaran occurred 
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(in 549) seven years after the establishment of the monastery, when his 
pupil was twenty-nine. Columba left the school soon afterwards. The 
impress he received from Ciaran can hardly be overestimated. Dur- 
ing his seven years’ stay in the cloister, he formed the plan of his life, 
taking his master for his model. He imitated him in establishing the 
monastery of Dearmach (now Durrough, in King’s County), no doubt 
on the plan of that of Clon. How he was esteemed appears in a de- 
scription by Adamnan, of the reception once given him by his Clon breth- 
ren.” The colonies that sprang from Durrough reached, it is said, to a 
hundred. Reflecting what time and labor he must have needed for all 
this, we can hardly imagine, as some have done, that Columba could have 
visited France and Italy before he went to Britain, which was in the sec- 


ond year after the nt of Culdrevan (562), and the forty-second year 


of his life. 

The question here arises, how it came that a man of noble descent and 
high position renounced his rank and gave up earthly distinction, to go 
as a simple preacher of the gospel beyond the barren, snow-covered 
mountains of northern Scotland, to races decried by the Romans for their 
barbarity. An easy answer is furnished when we consider that already 
Ciaran had preached to the South Picts (the Attacotti or Dalriades of 
Cantyre), and that Columba’s mother was from a noble family of the 
same stock. In resolving to carry the gospel thither, Columba continued 
the work of his master, and obeyed the call of kinship. Yet his strong- 
est impulse. to mission work was his living faith in Jesus Christ, for 
whose sake he, like Ciaran before him, would become an alien (as 
writers of the Middle Ages have named him), devoting himself to ne 
conversion of the heathen. 

Before we look more closely into Columba’s mission, we must note 
that the apostolic and evangelic tendency of himself and 


An anti-Roman- 


Ciaran brought them into conflict with the majority of the ‘t. 


Trish clergy, who were Romish-like in their ways. Columba kept Easter 
like the churches of the East. His disciples afterwards held strictly on 
this point with their master. Yet the Scotch-Irish church which he or- 
ganized had at last to yield upon it to the Romish. Nor does Columba 
need to be credited with prophetic power (such as is ascribed him by 
Adamnan), in order to explain to us his saying on a certain visit to 
Cluan-mac-nois, that “many conteitions would rise in the church of 
Scotland out of these differences respecting Easter.” “ For certain 
trifling reasons, as afterwards appeared,” his biographer further writes, 
“he was anjantly excommunicated by his synod.” Yet the accusations 
raised against him could not hurt the renown of his universally accepted 
ddvouttiess and even holiness. They were excited by divergencies of 
doctrine which contradicted the views of the Irish church. The differ- 
ences may have been on the rule which Columba laid down for his in- 
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stitution in Iona, that “an abbot must not be a bishop.” This was the 
view of his followers, also ; yet there cannot be argued from it any op- 
position to the office of bishop, as was held in the great contest in Eng- 
land on the form of church governments (1600-1700). 

On account of the facts just stated, it must not be supposed that anger 
or unchristian feeling sent away from his home the great apostle of the 
Picts. One of Columba’s captivating and lovable traits is, that with all 
his force of mind and untiring activity he was free from that passion- 
ateness and vanity which in some very noted saints have been the means 
of obstructing or frustrating great enterprises in the kingdom of God. 
By his divine gift of a sincere humility he disarmed the opposition of a 
savage king, and broke the power of a fanatic priesthood. For he 
encountered both as he landed, along with twelve brethren, on an island 
on the west coast of Scotland (Whitsuntide, 562), 

The little island, of hardly two thousand acres, was one of a group 
under the rule of Bride, son of Mailcun, the mightiest king of the North 
Picts, whose court was at Loch Ness. It was not chosen by Columba 
for his colony by accident. Before his landing, and afterwards, Iona, 
called by the Highlanders Druid Island (Inisnan Druidneach), was the 
His landing | @0Cient national shrine, revered as the burial place of the 
ween, Zong, northern kings. The herald of the new faith pitched his 
tent in the midst of the camp of his foes. 

Soon after arriving, Columba visited the ‘king. The latter, perhaps, 
from superstitious fear of the priests of an unknown and mighty deity, 
shut the gates of his castle and forbade him entrance. The Druids, 
with their chief Broichan, the tutor of Bride, could no longer sway the 
king when Columba opposed them with a power that was more than 
human. In this connection the following story is significant in its pagan 
‘association. Broichan, who refused to give up a Scotch-Irish slave girl 
to Columba, in accordance with a prediction of the latter, was taken sick, 
but was cured by drinking of water in which there was swimming a 
white stone taken by Columba out of the river Ness, and blessed by 
him with the sign of the cross. After this the slave was liberated, and 
the opposition of the Druids died out forever. 

Bride’s conversion following soon after, there was nothing to prevent 
the extension of Christianity from Iona as a centre. The home of the 
mission was the convent set up by Columba and governed by him under 
a simple code of laws. Hither gathered to the Irish brethren the newly 
converted pagans and Christian pilgrims from afar, with not a few peni- 
tents attracted by the growing fame of Columba’s holiness and miracu- 
lous power. The preacher carried the gospel, at first by an interpreter, 
afterwards by his own voice, far over the mainland and the islands. ‘The 


1 The island was called in the Middle Ages Hy, Hyona, Iova, aft d 
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extent df the work cannot be accurately told, nor can the order in which 
he founded a number of cloisters and churches (some of which Adam- 
nan names). Among the places outside the district of Loch Ness, which 
enjoyed frequent visits from Columba, were the islands Hymbria, Hymba, 
Rechrea, and Sicia, now Skye. On all of them rose institutions which 
looked to the Jona cloister as their head. Columba himself hardly under- 
took distant journeys. But his disciples penetrated to the Orcades and 
sought hermit solitudes on the barren Hebrides. There gathered at 
times famed Scotch and Irish abbots to Columba. One such assembly 
is reported on the isle of Hymba. Legend, too, connects Columba with 
Columbanus (often confounded with the former), the evangelist in the land 
of the Franks; with Kentigern, also, the apostle of the South Picts. At 
the great council of Drimceat, Columba mediated between kings. Aidan, 
the Scottish king who.vainly strove in the battle of Degsastan (603) to 
check the attacks of Ethelfrith, the pagan king of Northumbria, received 
anointing from Columba. The latter is found, soon after his settlement 
among the Picts, at the court of Conall, the son of Comgil. Rhydrich, 
chief of Strathclyde, was his relative, as were the Irish kings. But how- 
ever important for the spread of the gospel this connection of Columba 
with chiefs and monarchs, it had never raised Iona to the condition of 
piety and culture that was the admiration of centuries. That distinction 
could have come only from organizations maintained carefully and long, 
and steeled in the conflict with paganism, and from tried faith. The cor- 
rectness of this assertion may be seen in Adamnan’s “ Life of Columba,” 
when one has assigned to the abounding miracles their true value. 

Next to Columba’s life of trust is the fact that he was a man. of 
prayer. Everything he undertook, great and small, he began and 
achieved with prayer; and after he had finished, he forgot not to give 
God the thanks. He prayed for his friends in scenes of danger on land 
or sea, for brethren in need, in pestilence and death. On the lonely hill 
which towers above Iona (called by Adamnan Colliculus Angelorum), 
or on the solitary sea-shore, he would raise his hands in fervent petitions 
for the monastery, for the heathen, and all whose need was known to 
him; or he would suddenly call the brethren together to solemn prayer 
in the church, because he knew that trouble was about to fall on some 
beloved head in a distant but kindred monastery. When once his faith- 
ful servant, Diormid, lay deathly sick, Columba prayed that for Christ’s 
sake his faithful helper might live and survive him. It was granted; for 
it was Diormid that afterwards closed Columba’s eyes in death. He 
blessed everything that came to him, even to the pail of milk that was 
presented for his blessing. Often he uttered the blessing asked of him 
with such a fervor that the hearts of the people were touched, sinners 
made penitent, and the penitent brought to seek the remission of their 
sins. He saw a man’s character at a glance, recognized the impure 
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though in the holy garb of a priest, and could discern the person, how- 
ever common his appearance, who might be made a useful instrument 
of the gospel. Thus his prophetic reputation grew, and created such 
reverence for his power that robbers lost their courage and murderers 
their rage. Severe to the evil and impenitent, he showed gentlest sym- 
pathy to the sorrowful; he was ready for every service by which he 
could win to Christ the heathen, whom he pitied for their poverty of 
both body and soul. An inhabitant of Mull (Malea), who was starving, 
stole a seal from an island where they were kept by the monks of Iona 
as valuable property. Columba secured the man’s capture, reproved 
him for his sin, then presented him with some sheep that had just been 
killed, so that he might not again be tempted to steal, and recommended 
him further to his friend Baithen, then abbot in Campo Lunce. Once a 
pagan named Fridehan thought himself injured by Columba, in that the 
latter had ordered some loads of saplings to be cut on his ground for the 
building of a hut for wayfarers. Columba, hearing of his dissatisfaction, 
sent him six measures of barley, telling him to sow it regardless of the 
advance of the season. A rich harvest was the result, which gained the 
pagan to Columba and to Christianity. On the island of Rechrea, a 
violent dispute separated man and wife. The heathen husband applied 
to Columba, who persuaded them both to fast and pray with him fora 
whole day, when peace was restored. When a pestilence broke out upon 
the main land, Columba with his disciples failed not to meet it with the 
best remedies at their command. He took the victims of plunder and 
robbery into his protection, assisted the poor, and was everywhere beney- 
olently active. Putting away self, he added sobriety and watchfulness 
to prayer and fasting. His piety wore the monastic character of the 
time, but was not self-torturing or unnatural. If we hear of him making 
the rock his couch, and the stone his pillow, we read of no inhuman 
scourgings, or systematic emaciations of the body. In the observance of 
the mass, which was rare, he introduced no attempt at miracle. He 
observed strictly the convent rules, as became its leader, yet was never 
arbitrary, but kindly subdued hearts by a noble, fervent eloquence. He 
persevered in his severe tasks, letting no moment be lost, praying, reading, 
writing, as well as laboring with his hands, putting forth great physical 
exertion. He taught the brethren to till the land and to eat their own 
bread (the baker of the convent was an Anglo-Saxon), and even made 
fruits grow on the hard soil. His care extended to the brute creation ; 
as, for example, when he nursed a wounded crane for three days until it 
could fly ; or when, on the day of his death, he caressed the faithful old 
horse that brought the milk to the monastery, while the animal seemed 
aware of his master’s approaching end. He admitted the lowest and 
most despised to his presence. He went to the bedside of a pagan min- 
strel, whose calling to a Christian was especially odious, and by his 
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exhortation strengthened him for his last journey. With propriety could 
Colman (the abbot of the Northumbrian Lindisfarne, now Holy Island, 
founded by the men of Iona), at the synod of Streoneshalch (664), so 
fatal to the Scottish church, draw the attention of his Roman antagonist 
to the holy life of Columba and his disciples. God’s Word, it was known, 
was the corner-stone of their faith and life. Their doctrines were founded, 
as Christ taught, on the testimony of Holy Writ. As true apostles, in 
simplicity, humility, sobriety, and self-sacrifice, they spread the evangelical 


_ faith on both sides of the Grampian Hills. 


Columba had labored thirty-four years in Iona. The infirmities of old 
age were creeping upon him, reminding him of the journey home, which 
he had for four years been expecting. On Saturday, the 9th of June, 
596, Columba, now in his seventy-seventh year, had Diormid, his faithful 
servant, lead him to the monastery barn, where he blessed the grain in 
store, thanking God that there was sufficient for the brethren after he 
was gone. His words grieved Diormid. But Columba bade him rejoice 
with him, for called by Christ on the Sabbath, he would go to his Sab- 
bath rest at midnight. On his way home, he ascended the hill that over- 
looked the cloister, and with hands uplifted to heaven uttered a prophetic 
benediction over the scene of his labors. He then returned to the mon- 
astery, and went to the library, to continue a copy of the Psalms already 
begun by him. When he came to the words in the thirth-fourth Psalm, 
Inquirentes autem Dominum non minuentur omni bono (“They that seek 
the Lord shall not want any good thing”), he rose from his work, and 
said, “This ends the page, and I will cease here. Baithen may write 
what follows.” (Baithen, long chosen by Columba as his successor, did 
really complete the copy.) It was now time for evening prayers, and he 
went with his brethren into the chapel. Returning, he lay down on his 
hard couch, and committed to his faithful servant his last wishes for the 
brethren: “This is my last commandment to you, my children, that ye 
should love one another sincerely, and be at peace. If ye follow the 
example of the good, God, who strengthens such, will surely be with 
you.” These were Columba’s last words. He lay silent till midnight. 
When the bell struck for the nocturn he rose, hastened in advance of the 
rest into the chapel, and sank on his knees before the altar in prayer. 
He was found in this position by Diormid, who hurried after him. 

Death was already imprinted on his glorified countenance. Diormid 
tried to raise him up. His eyes opened but once, looking kindly and 
gladly on those around. His arm, as he tried to lift it for a blessing, 
proved too weak for the service. Diormid lifted the dying man’s hand, 
its weak gesture declaring what his lips could not utter. So Columba 
died, in the act of blessing his brethren. 

Three days afterwards he was buried. Three centuries later his res 
mains were placed in the monastery of Dunkeld, fragments of his bones 
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being kept there in several shrines. The memory of Columba still leads 
many travelers to Iona, where the grand ruins and nine rows of graves 
and royal tombs would tell of him, though history were mute. The 
gospel is preached in Iona, as pure and free from error, ever since the 
Reformation, as in the time of Columba. Two churches, one Estab- 
lished, the other Free, with their respective schools, still make this small 
island the seat of living Christian faith, and of evangelic life. — B. 


LIFE IJ. AIDAN OF NORTH BRITAIN. 
A. D. 600 %-A. D. 651. CELTIC LEADER,— BRITISH ISLES. 


Wuen, in the year 600, Christianity was once more living and tri- 
umphant in the south of Britain, the north of England beyond the 
Humber was still in the pagan gloom of Druidism. The day was near, 
however, when, by a strange succession of events, Northumbria should be 
Christian. Edwin (son of Ella of Deira), robbed when a child of his 
father’s throne, grew in exile to the stature of a hero, and at last was 
master of Northumberland. The pagan chieftain made his suit for the 
hand of the daughter of Ethelbert, the Christian king of Kent, and was 
not rejected. Along with her chaplain, the bishop Paulinus, a Roman 
missionary, she maintained Christian belief and life in the pagan court. 
Her endeavors at making converts were successful. Edwin, at the en- 
treaty of his wife, urged on by the sagacious bishop, consented that his 
first daughter should be baptized. He himself soon followed (Easter, 
627). The members of his court, the Druid priests, and thousands of 
his subjects received the new religion. Oratories and baptisteries every- 
where arose. Northumbria was becoming a Christian country. Sud- 
denly the promising field was trodden down. Edwin fell (633) in deadly 
battle against his hereditary foes, the Britons. Within a few weeks they 
The English in burned down the churches, and proceeded to annihilate 
North Britain. the Angles in Northumbria. But within a year the people 
ventured battle boldly for their salvation. They called Oswald, Edwin’s 
exiled nephew, out of Scotland, rallied to the cross planted by him at 
Denisburn, flung themselves with irresistible valor on the pagan foe, 
and vanquished him. Christianity was saved, and the church of North- 
umbria, guarded by a pious king, began a new career of growth, in entire 
independence of the church of Rome. 

Oswald had been won to the Christian belief in Scotland. He had 
received it in the form in which the brethren on the island of Hy or 
Jona preached it. They, it was said, held to God’s Word alone, rejected 
men’s statutes, and adorned their doctrine with a consistent, humble life. 
Very naturally Oswald was desirous of obtaining from them an apostle 
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for his people. First there was sent him Corman, a man of ardent zeal ; 
but his strictness and sour severity of disposition failed to win the hearts 
of the Anglian seekers after salvation. Cast down by the unfruitfulness 
of his preaching, he returned home and bemoaned to the brethren his 
misfortune. They were filled with pain at Corman’s failure, and at the 
same time with desire to send assistance to the heathen. Only Aidan, 
however, saw the reason why Corman failed. “Dear brother,” said he 
to Corman, “it seems to me that you have gone to work with your ig- 
norant hearers too severely, and have not given them first, as the Apostle 
has commanded, the milk of gentle doctrine, till they were gradually 
nourished and strengthened by God’s Word to the reception of more 
perfect teaching and the fulfillment of the higher commands of God.” 
Aidan’s quiet words impressed the assembly. All eyes were turned to 
him. All tongues declared that he was the man to be the bishop. It 
was decided to send him to the infidel, ignorant people, for he possessed, 
above all the rest, the gift of discernment, the mother of all virtues. So 
Aidan was consecrated bishop of Northumberland, in the midst of his 
fellows (635). His devoted ministry justified the trust that thus was 
given him. ; 

Ignorant of the Anglian tongue, but furnished with the gift of dis- 
cerning spirits, with a gentle philanthropy and sincere piety, Aidan left 
the cloister of Iona and its Abbot Segeni, and betook himself to the 
court of Oswald. He found awaiting him a reception more 4iaan goes to 
than brotherly. He was kindly suffered by Oswald to choose P2gland. 
his own residence as bishop. Remembering his beloved Iona, Aidan 
made choice of a little island on the east coast of Northumberland, named 
Lindisfarne, but since then, even till now, called “The Holy Island.” 
Lindisfarne is parted from the main land by but two or three miles of 
sea, and in the ebb-tide can be reached on foot, and by carriage at low 
water. Thence Aidan made his missionary journeys. He went afoot, 
in apostolic simplicity, to the hovel of the poor and the dwelling of the 
rich, carrying them the gospel truth. He was often attended by king 
Oswald, who acted as interpreter. The king’s houses offered him oppor- 
tunities for beginning mission stations. Aidan would stop in them for 
days, and from them undertake tours throughout the country. Soon the 


- rising fame of his piety and winning gentleness drew crowds of pagans 


from the neighboring districts of Scotland and North England to his 
preaching. Thousands were baptized. Plain baptisteries were built ; 
gradually grand churches rose above them. The king’s bounty endowed 
cloisters with lands, to secure the rising generation the benefits of Chris- 
tian training and education. Aidan began his school with twelve boys, 
one of whom, Eata, became abbot of Melrose and the successor of Colman 
in Lindisfarne. ‘The teachers were brought from Scotland. They were 
mostly monks, drawn by Aidan from the mother convent of lona or 


a 
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some one of its daughters, to support him in his preaching of the gos- 
pel. Thus the cloisters were schools of culture and centres of church 
life. ; 

The women were not behind the men in religious zeal. Hild, daughter 
of Hereric, an uncle of Edwin, who with her sister Hereswith had 
taken the veil in Chelles, was called by Aidan to come home, that with 
a few pious women she might join in convent life on the river Wear. 
A year later Aidan: placed her over the cloister of Hartlepool, which 
had been founded by Hiu, the first lady of Northumbria set apart by 
him to this life. Out of this she established in the course of years 
the afterwards renowned Whitby, which became so wealthy. Thus early 
the devout custom rose among English lords and ladies of not only 
establishing and endowing religious houses, but presiding over and con- 
trolling them. ‘Thus was a union constituted between religion and 
eluethily influences that gave an especial character to the public life a 
England throughout the Middle Ages. 

Ad often as Aidan had to do with the great of the earth, he was 
very seldom a guest in their castles. When he could not decline the 
royal invitation he would appear along with one or more of his clergy, 
then betake himself again as soon as possible to his religious duties, 
to prayer in solitude and reading of the Scripture, to which he ear- 
nestly invited every one about him. He took presents from the rich and 
mighty, only to distribute them at once to the needy; or he would re- 
deem slaves with the money received, make scholars of them, and train 
them for ministers. He would never court favors from the rich, lest 
he should lose the liberty of speech with which he rebuked their vices. 
Yet he gave praises when deserved. Once when he sat at Oswald’s 
hospitable board, as they were about to begin the meal, an officer of 
the court entered, and announced that a company of beggars were 
gathered on the street, beseeching the royal alms. At once Oswald 
sent out a silver dish, its contents to be given to the poor, with 
orders that, when this was done, the dish should be broken into pieces 
and these be distributed as alms. Aidan was touched at seeing such 
goodness, and taking the king’s right hand exclaimed, “May this hand 
never grow old.” Evidently he used the words of the king’s liberality, 
but they were understood by the faith of that day as a prediction of 
the incorruptibleness of the arm. After the king’s death in the battle 
of Maserfeld (642) it was borne from the battle-field as a relic, and 
preserved in a silver box in Bamborough. Oswald’s last breath was a 
prayer for his people. 

Aidan was not behind his royal friend in liberality. An example may 
Aidan and the be given. Among Aidan’s princely adherents was Oswin, 
kings. the meek, lovable, | and remarkably handsome king of Deira, 
He lived in close friendship with his neighbor Oswald, king of Bernicia, 
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“When the latter had fallen, the relations between the two courts were 
disturbed. Oswiu, Oswald’s brother and successor, took a mortal spite 
against Oswin, no one knew why. Aidan was pained at seeing it, and 
feared the worst for his favorite. The bishop had been presented by 
Oswin, out of sincere friendship, with a beautiful and splendidly equipped 
horse, to aid him in his long journeys and in his crossing of rivers. 
Aidan had used the horse but a few times, when, a poor fellow on the 
road asking him for alms, he dismounted from his horse and gave it 
tothe beggar. Oswin heard of the excessive liberality of Aidan, and in 
a visit chided him in a friendly way. The bishop replied, “ What say 
you, king: Do you estimate the son of a mare more highly than the Son 
of God?” The heart of Oswin was touched by the words. They re- 
mained in his mind during the chase in which he was engaged with 
his attendants. On his return he stood on the hearth to warm himself, 
gave a servant his sword, fell at the feet of the man of God, and begged 
his pardon. “In the future,” said he, “I will never again sit in judg- 
ment, whatever or how much soever of my meazis thou givest to the 
Son of God.” Aidan,in tears, raised him up. He was not. merely 
melted by such willing humility in the prince. He had the thought 
forced on him that a prince so humble was too good for this world. 
Turning to the presbyters near, he said in Scotch, so that the others 
present could not understand, “I know the king cannot live long, 
for I never saw a humble king before. I conclude that sudden death 
will take him away; for this people is not worthy to have such a 
master.” 

Shortly after this occurrence Oswin fell under the fatal sword of 
Ethelwin, whom Oswiu had bribed to his murder. The foreboding 
proved a prophecy. Aidan survived his royal pupil twelve days. He 
died in the beginning of the seventeenth year of his episcopate (August 
81, 651), at Bamborough, a royal residence, near Lindisfarne. Here 
he founded a church, and adjoining it a room, in which he lived when 
he left the island, as he often did for the sake of preaching. When 
he grew sick a tent was stretched for him on an outside pillar of the 
church. Leaning against the column, he quietly breathed his life out. 
His body was taken across to the island, and placed in the churchyard 
of his brethren. When Finan, his successor, also from Iona, builded 
afterwards upon Lindisfarne the cathedral of Saint Peter, made of oak, 
after the Scottish fashion, and covered with reeds, the bones of the first. 
abbot were lifted and laid at the right of the altar. When the third 
abbot of Lindisfarne, Colman, along with his Scotchmen, left the island 
forever (664), he carried a part of the bones with him. That won- 
der working was ascribed to Aidan’s remains, was in accordance with 
the spirit of the age and of the church that had enjoyed his labors. 
Bede gives Aidan, as an apostle of Northumbria, the lofty and deserved 
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title of a perfect Christian and teacher. Yet he blames him and the 
rest of the Iona brethren in that they were schismatics about’ keeping 
Easter. — B. ° 


LIFE IV. AUSTIN OF ENGLAND. 
A. D. 5457-A. D. 605. LATIN LEADER,— BRITISH ISLES. 


Tuer name of Austin (or Augustine), endeared to the world of Chris- 
tian thought by the holy bishop of Hippo, is made precious in the world 
of missions, also, by the apostle of the pagan Saxons. Ever since 450 
(or twenty years after the death of the North African Augustine), the 
Angles and Saxons had been coming from the Continent to Britain for 
purposes of conquest. The old Britons, Celts by race, whom Julius 
Cesar first had invaded, had now, as subjects of the Roman Empire, been 
acquainted with Christianity for centuries. They had felt the Diocletian 
persecution, though not severely, yet the race had never been imbued 
with the religion of Christ. Rather, like the Celtic race on the Conti- 
nent, it had been hurt intellectually by the Roman power. Its ancient 
vigor had been crushed. Now that the Roman Empire in the West was 
gone, its protecting legions withdrawn, they were unable to defend them- 
selves against the wild tribes of Picts and Scots pouring from the north. 
Hence Vortigern, the king of Kent, called in the Saxon sea-kings to his 
assistance. They came, and in fierce battles, with fearful devastations, 
Saxons in Eng. $00 conquered Southeast Britain, naming it Angle-land 
land, or England. As Christianity had driven out Celtic Druid. 
ism, so now the cruel worship of Wodan spread everywhere under the 
heathen Angles and Saxons. This handsome, strong, blonde, savage 
people magnified one virtue, —that of bravery in war. Their fearless 
enterprise trod the waves in tiny barks and terrified peaceful communi- 
ties, as they came on them with their battle-axes. They never thought 
of mercy. They vented their wrath upon their foes, even of their own 
race, by putting them to the sword or selling them as slaves. Yet they 
bore in their fierce bosoms a large heart, and, as was shown in their 
brave, handsome faces, were a race highly endowed by their Creator. 

The British Christians were not so depraved as to be unable to com- 
municate some of the blessings of Christianity to their conquerors. While . 
the towns were corrupt, the people of the country and the mountains 
were more pure. Since the days of Patrick (430), those of the Scotch 
coast and of Southwest Britain had, through pious abbots and the clois- 
ters they founded, been given new zeal for holy life and Christian knowl- 
edge. Of especial renown was the British convent of Bangor, to which 
thousands of monks gathered, working with their hands, fasting, praying, 
and laboring for souls. But between victors and vanquished there was 
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an enmity, ever kept alive by fresh wars, and hindering for generations 
any friendship between Britons and Angles. Far more natural were it 
for the latter to unite with the Christian Franks across the channel, 
especially after one of the kings of Kent, named Ethelbert, had married 
Bertha, daughter of the Frank king Charibert, at Paris (about 600). 
By the marriage contract the princess was allowed the practice of her 
religion under bishop Luidhard, who had accompanied her, and to set 
up divine service in a church which still remained from the Roman 


_ sword at Canterbury, then called Dorovernum. Not from France, how- 


ever, were Christian missions to come to the Angles, but RUA 
from Rome. The occasion of their rise is told by Bede, cme to be sent. 
the Anglo-Saxon historian, rightly named the Venerable, in the follow- 
ing beautiful legend : — 

Once upon atime there appeared some merchants in Rome with 
new merchandise, for which, as they offered it in market, they found 
ready purchasers. Among the passers-by was Gregory, who afterwards 
became pope and was given the name of Great. Seeing some youths of 
goodly form, fair face, and waving hair, who were exposed for sale along 
with the rest, he asked from what land they had come. He was told 
from Britain, where the people were of this appearance. He asked 
whether the islanders were pagan or Christian. The answer was made 
him that they were pagan. He sighed then, and said, “Oh, what a pity 
that men of such glorious looks should be ruled by the prince of darkness, 
that with such outward charm they should lack inward grace.” He asked 
what the name of their people was. .When told “ Angles” (Angli), “ In- 
deed,” said he, “they have angels’ faces, and must be made to be partakers 
with the angels in heaven.” Further, he inquired from what province they 
had been brought. “ Deiri,” was the answer. “Indeed,” he cried, “ from 


wrath [de ira] saved, and to Christ’s mercy called. And what is the name 


of their king?” “ Aella,”* was the answer. At once he said, still with a 
play of words, “ Then shall Allelujah, praise the Lord, yet be sung among 
them.” He could not rest, but begged Pelagius, then pope, to allow him 
to go to preach salvation to the Angles of Britain. He obtained per- 


‘mission, and set out. But the people of Rome would not give him up, 


and obliged the pope to call him back. 

Not long after that, Pelagius died, and Gregory succeeded him. He 
purchased in France English boys, of sixteen and eighteen years, who 
were captives of war, and brought them up in convents at Rome, to be 
employed for the conversion of their country-folk. But whether from 
the youths not proving fit for the work, or from his unwillingness to 
wait till they were mature, or from queen Bertha stirring him up, it 
may be, to take hold of the work vigorously and immediately, he re- 


1 Aella, king of Deiri, a little kingdom north of the mouth of the Humber, in the east 
part of what is now Yorkshire. He died 588. 
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solved to send to Kent a priest named Austin, his former comrade in 
convent-life, and with him forty monks.’ " 

In the year 596, the missionary, with his companions, took his de- 
parture. His task was not an easy one, yet his way oyer the land of the 
Franks was smoothed by testimonials from Gregory to the king and 
nobles, asking that needed help and interpreters be furnished him. The 
Franks, well acquainted with the life and manner of the Angles and 
Saxons over the channel, could hardly paint their rudeness and savagery 
in strong enough colors. They sought to dissuade him from a perilous 
enterprise, which would certainly be fruitless. The picture had truth in 
it, but was overdrawn. Possibly the Irish, Scotch, or British preachers 
and exiles, from the bitter hostility between the Anglo-Saxons and them, 
had portrayed their foes and oppressors to the Franks in the darkest pos- 
sible colors. The evangelists were frightened. Austin returned to Rome 
to tell the news to the pope, and to move him to give up the enterprise 
and recall his envoys. But Gregory instilled courage into him, persisting 
in commanding him to go. 

Austin was a man of obedience and prayer. He went, and in the 
year 597 landed not far from Dover, on an island named by the Britons 
His arrivalin  Ruithina, by the Angles Thanet. It is on the east coast of 
Magiand. Kent, where the Thames mingles with the ocean. The spot, 
celebrated as fruitful and fertile, is hardly to be recognized as an island 
now, for it is separated from the main land only by a brook (Wantsum 
River), which flows between Ramsgate and Margate. Mark! On this 
Isle of Thanet, a century and a half before, the Saxons landed; at first 
as allies of the Britons, but soon as their destroyers! Here the messen- 
gers of Christ, coming from Rome, landed, bringing salvation, — though 
not indeed without human additions and corruptions, — the cause of future 
wars and sorrows. From Thanet Austin announced to king Ethelbert . 
that he had come from Rome to bring him good tidings ; whoever would 
heed and obey was sure of eternal joy in heaven, and an everlasting 
kingdom in the company of the true God. The king assigned him the 
Isle of Thanet for a residence, provided him and his companions with 
necessaries, but bade him wait till he had considered the matter and 
come to a conclusion. Not long after, he betook himself, with his reti- 
nue, to the island, sat down under the open sky, and ordered the messen- 
gers of Christ before him. He would not meet them in a house, for his 
people supposed that if the strangers were at all skilled in witchcraft, 
they could, in a confined room, more easily ensnare and overpower him. 

: : ‘ - . 
ofloas of state, hed devotes bivoslt wholly ko, choptit marries: and term hiseeraieen 
into a cloister, for the training of monks for the church. He had in his mind a school of 
pooner and missionaries, after the notions and needs of that age. His house is said to — 


ave been on Mount Coelus, in Rome, which looks down on the Colosseum, and where now 


in tne Ghureh of St. Gregory. There, we may imagine, Austin was trained and prepared 


ye 
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The monks came to the interview with all-the pomp of the church in 
Rome. First came a silver crucifix, instead of a banner; then a picture 
of Christ ; then the procession of monks, chanting litanies and prayers, 
commending themselves and the Angles to the mercy of God. The king 
bade them sit down, and listened to their discourse. He then replied: 
“These are beautiful words and promises which you bring; but as they 
are new and doubtful, I cannot at once give them assent, and leave the 
old faith which I and the Angles have so Idng accepted. But as you 


have come as strangers from so far, on purpose, as it seems to me, to tell 


us what you believe to be good and true, we will not harm you, but give 
you friendly shelter and the necessary support. Neither will we hinder 
your preaching and winning any you can as converts to your faith.” 

Everything afterwards was in keeping with this friendly and sensible 
reception. ‘The capital of Kent (Dorovernum, afterward Cantwaraburk, 
now Canterbury), which was near by, was indicated as a residence. 
Into it the missionaries from Rome entered with the same solemnities 
which had been observed at the first interview. At once they began 
amid fastings, prayers, and vigils to proclaim the gospel, receiving only 
the necessities of life, and showing themselves ready to meet everything, 
even death, for their belief. They were allowed to celebrate divine wor- 
ship publicly in the church of the queen. Before long they won the king 
by the sweet promises of the gospel, by their holy walk, and by strange 
things that came in answer to their prayers. With many of his people 
he gave himself to be baptized. A great awakening followed. ‘The 
king, rejoicing in the increase of the church, refrained from every show 
of compulsion, but welcomed the believing with hearty love as fellow- 
heirs of heaven. He had learned from Austin that Christ’s service must 
be voluntary and not forced. 

Ethelbert’s baptism took place in the year 597 (at Whitsuntide). By 
the close of the year near ten thousand of his people had followed him ; 
Austin, by Gregory’s instruction, now went to the archbishop of Arles, 
to be made a bishop. The old church of St. Salvador at Canterbury, 
dating from the time of the Romans, was repaired and made a cathedral. 
Outside the city walls was builded the cloister and church of Peter and 
Paul; here and there arose Christian chapels. _ Austin He christianizes 

2 , ; southeast Eng- 

sought from Gregory, to whom he reported everything, lana. 

fresh assistants and instructors for his rapidly enlarging field. The 
latter did all he could, warning him, at the same time, against pride 
at his success and the wonders wrought by God through him. The 
Lord had let the unrighteous do wonders, and had said to the disciples: 
“Rejoice not that the spirits are subject unto you, but rather rejoice 
because your names are written in heaven.” The new bishop used ex- 
cellent judgment in his work, yet was hardly prepared for the questions of 
church worship and order that were presented, nor had he any one near 
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him to consult. He perceived the importance of every detail in his field of 
labor. He had noticed differences in the services of the Roman and Gallic 
churches, although they both held the same belief. He inquired of 
Gregory whether he should bind the new English church strictly to the 
. Roman usage. The answer was: “ You, my brother, are used to the 
Roman way, in which you have been brought up. But I adyise you, 
wherever you find anything pleasing to Almighty God, whether in the 
Roman, Gallic, or any other church, judiciously to accept it, and order 
the English church, so young still in the faith, after the very best way, 
embodying in her the choicest results you have obtained from many 
churches. For-it is not the place which consecrates the service, but 
the service which consecrates the place. Therefore, choose from each 
church what is pious, right, and helpful to devotion, bind them together 
like a nosegay, and incorporate them into the church laws of the Sax- 
ons, to be received by them into their hearts.” In this way the door 
was opened to the new bishop to accept many good things from the 
oppressed British church. Also the command of Gregory to destroy 
the idol temples was withdrawn, and Austin was advised to arrange 
them for Christian worship, and to dedicate the places of sacrifice dear 
to the heathen to the service of the living God. The day celebrated 
by the pagans with sacrifices of oxen and banquets, in honor of their 
gods, was to be an annual church festival for the glad remembrance of 
the saints, with sacred songs, and suppers in huts erected around the 
churches. Thus had the Lord condescended to Israel; for it was im- 
possible to withdraw their hard hearts at once from their cherished 
customs. ‘ 

No sooner was a beginning fairly made in Kent than Gregory wished 
all the Anglian part,of Britain to be inclosed in the gospel net, to be 
incorporated with the Western church. Two archbishops were provided 
for, each to have twelve bishops. Their residences were to be in London 
and in York. The two cities were still under pagan kings. Yet the 
plan so full of faith was realized. Before one hundred years the entire 
nation was won to the Christian confession; but the archbishopric that 
Austin filled was connected for all future times with Canterbury. Two 
of the later assistants in the mission were made bishops: Mellitus in 
London, ordained by Austin himself, and Justin in Rochester, 

When Austin was made bishop, he was charged to take an oversight 
of the surviving British church. Though weak in numbers, by the help 
of holy men, in cloisters closely united and prosperous, it had maintained 
Austinand the it8 existence and preserved its independence entire, until 
Celticchureh. that day. It was right in not considering itself a part of 
the church of Rome. Its tradition of Easter, its tonsure, which was 
not in the form of a circle but of a crescent, and many another peculiar 
custom indicated a different origin and also an independent growth. It 
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was conscious of its own unfettered spiritual power. On the other hand, 
it had to admit that it did not differ from the Roman church in essential 
doctrine, and that it belonged to a nationality hopelessly declining ; nor 
could it deny that it used the Latin as the universal church language, and 
needed union with some larger body. It had gone to South France, 
even in the fifth century, for help in its religious life, and for doctrinal 
training. But the gloomy consciousness of an unpleasant truth only 
whetted its opposition. A meeting was arranged ‘by king Ethelbert 


(604) between the abbot of Bangor monastery (in West Britain, on the 


Isle of Anglesea, near Chester) and archbishop Austin. It was to 
take place at the half-way point between their homes, in the neighbor- 
hood of Worcester, under an oak, which was for this reason named 
Austin’s oak. The abbot of Bangor, Dinooth by name, is said to have 
met a written proposition for his submission with a declaration in the old 
British language, as follows: “ Be it distinctly known, that we, all and 
severally, are obedient and subject to the Church of God, the pope at 
Rome, and every true and devout Christian; are bound to love each 
one in his place with perfect love, and by every manner of help to prove 
ourselves, in word and deed, the children of God. Further than this, I 


_am not aware that there is any obedience owing him whom you name 
- pope, nor that he rightfully can or should ask to be called the father of 


fathers. All proper obedience we are always ready to render him and 
every Christian. Moreover we are under the direction of bishop Caerlio 
of Osca, who is our overseer, under God, in all spiritual affairs.” These 
words, even though their authenticity be doubtful, fairly express the 
spirit of independence which possessed those men of God. They did 
not resign it, in the negotiations under Austin’s oak. 

Austin effected nothing, though he held long conferences, and with his 
companions poured out entreaties, warnings, and reproaches. The Britons 
stood by their traditions. At length, to put an end to this long and 
painful dispute, Austin proposed an ordeal, quite in accordance with the 
spirit of the times. Let a sick man be produced, and he whose prayers 
cured him would be the one whose faith and practice should be judged 
pleasing in the sight of God and deserving of general acceptance. ‘The 
other side agreed, though reluctantly, and a blind Angle was brought in. 
The Britons in vain attempted his healing. Austin cured him by his 
prayers. The Britons acknowledged that Austin’s way was orthodox, 
but yet could not give up their old customs without the consent of their 
brethren. A second meeting was agreed upon, in which their side was 
to be more largely represented. In this second meeting (603) Dinooth 
appeared with seven British bishops and several of their yo celtic bish- 
best scholars from the Bangor monastery. On their way they °P* 474 Austin. 
visited a hermit, famous for his piety and wisdom, and inquired whether 
they should leave their traditions for Austin’s doctrine. He replied, “If 
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he be a man of God, then follow him.” “And how shall we know 
that?” said they. He answered, “The Lord says, ‘Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me, for I am meck and lowly of heart.’ If Aus- 
tin is meek and lowly of heart, we may believe that he bears the yoke of 
Christ, and teaches others to bear it. But if he is hard and proud, he is 
not of God, and his words do not concern us.” Then they inquired 
further: “ And how may we best know this?” “Arrange it,” said he, 
“that Austin, with his company, shall arrive first at the place of meeting; 
then if he rise at your approach, know that he is a servant of God, and 
lend him a willing ear; but if he contemn you, and do not rise, you hay- 
ing the greater number, then you may contemn him also.” The advice 
was taken. Austin did not rise, wishing not to yield aught of his dignity 
as archbishop. They took offense, accused him of pride, and set them- 
selves to contradict him. Austin answered gently, “ Though in many 
things you oppose our customs and those of the church universal, I will 
put up with everything, if you will agree with us in three particulars: 
1. Celebrate Easter at the proper time. 2. Administer baptism, the 
sacrament of regeneration, according to the usage of the Holy Apostolic 
Roman Church. 3. Join us in evangelizing the Angles.” But they re- 
fused everything, saying to one another, “ As he would not rise at our 
approach, he will look down on us the more when we have made our- 
selves subject to him as our archbishop.” At last Austin closed the dis- 
cussion with these prophetic words: “If you will not accept peace from 
your brethren, you will be forced to accept war from your enemies. If 
you will not preach to the Saxons the way of life, you will suffer at their 
hands the penalty of death.” To predict this required but a careful 
look into the condition of the Britons at that moment. The fulfillment 
came so strangely as to be regarded as by the hand of God. Austin died 
in 605. Eight years later, or ten years after the fruitless conference, the 
pagan king of Northumbria, Ethelred, fell on the Britons with a great 
army. ‘The British priests and monks of Bangor fasted three days, gath- 
ering in the open air and praying God for victory. The British army 
was beaten. When it was told the victor how the monks prayed against 
him, he cried, “ Then if they pray God against us, they fight us, even if 
they bear no weapons!” He caused, therefore, that they should be all 
slaughtered together, some twelve hundred men, and Bangor destroyed. 

At a later day this cruel deed was repaid by British monks from the 
isle of Hy (Jona) preaching the gospel to the Northumbrians, and to 
king Oswald. In the year 664 came the peaceful union of the British 
and Roman churches. The gospel bore fruit among the Anglo-Saxons; 
yet a few centuries later they had to take from the Normans what they 
had visited on the ancient Britons. 

Those who are disturbed in their minds at the history of God’s king- 
dom not falling out exactly according to their ideas seek to detract 
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from the merit of Austin’s work among the Angles, because he brought 
the Anglo-Saxon church into subjection to Rome. Phey Gay Kea 
do not reflect that the combat with Rome contributed @hieved. 
greatly to strengthen and elevate the English people. Let us be vexed 
with sin, on whichever side we find it; God will judge. But blessed is 
the man who brings a pagan people to believe in the world’s Saviour. 
Blessed truly is the name of Austin, the first archbishop of Canterbury. 


“ He hath done what he could.” —— H. E. S. 


LIFE VY. BEDE THE VENERABLE. 


A. D. 673—A. D. 735. SAXON LEADER, — BRITISH ISLES. . 


ry 


THE first centuries of the Middle Ages were to West Europe a dark 
and unproductive period. The entire Middle Ages may not be thus char- 
acterized; their beginnings may be so styled with perfect correctness. 


' The Roman Empire of the West had been destroyed during the migra- 


tion of nations by the Gothic races. The last remnants in the provinces 


- were gone. The new Germanic states of Middle and West Europe 


were only beginning to develop. They did not indeed lack in the 
strength of young life, certainly not in its rudeness. The light of classic 
learning and art was extinguished, with but a glimmer here and there 
visible. A new life and activity in science and art had scarce begun in 
the nations lately possessed for the first time of Christianity. 

When, in the midst of such an age, a man appears who not only faith- 
fully guards the acquisitions of the past, but with sincere piety and warm 
zeal for God’s cause makes his light shine among his fellows, he gleams 
with. a double radiance against the dark background. of ‘his period. 
This was the case with the Venerable Bede. , 

He was of Anglo-Saxon race. What was the situation of his people 
and country? Divided in the several provinces of England, after the 
tribal divisions of the German conquerors, into Saxons and Angles, 
Jutes and Danes. The so-called Heptarchy still existed; of all the 
seven kingdoms (Kent, Sussex, Wessex, East Saxony, East Anglia, 
Mercia, and Northumbria), the most extensive by far was Northumbria, 
Bede’s native country. At the time when, in the middle of the fifth 
century, the German tribes possessed themselves of the land, and drove 
the Britons, already adherents of the Christian church, to the western 
borders, they were themselves devoted to the Teutonic paganism. A 
century and a half later came Austin and his monks, sent by Gregory 
the Great, as missionaries. Three generations pass and Christianity is 
triumphant, though not without having first met many a severe discom- 


fiture. 
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Bede was born at this epoch. The year of his birth can be told very 
nearly from his own statements. They are altogether the safest to go 
by, for the Middle-Age accounts of him are of little importance, and his 
own words tell us too little in reference to his circumstances. In a chro- 


nological table, which Bede has appended to his “Church History of the — 


Anglo-Saxons,” he says: “This is the present condition of Britain, about 
285 years after the arrival of the Saxons, and 731 years after the birth 
of our Lord.” The author mentions, in this same appendix, that he has 
attained his fifty-ninth year. He seems to mean the beginning rather 
than the end of his fifty-ninth year. This makes 673 a. D. the year 

His birth ana Of his birth. This is also Mabillon’s reckoning. It was 
"early life. the third year, then, of the reign of Egfrid, the first king 
of Northumberland, after the provinces of Deiri and Bernicia were 
united in one kingdom. The dominion of this Saxon king was from the 
river Humber, its boundary on the south, as far north as the Frith of 
Forth, on which Edinburgh now stands. In other words, it included 
the south of Scotland and the north of England. One of the chief men 
of the kingdom was Biscop, who became a monk with the name of Bene- 
dict, and builded two monasteries on land given him by the king. The 
one, dedicated to St. Peter, was upon the north shore of the river 
Wear, near its mouth, therefore called Wearmouth. The other; called 
St. Paul’s, a few years later in its origin, was at Yarrow, on the south 
shore of the Tyne, four or five miles northwest of the former. Both were 
under the rule of one abbot, and one set of laws. Because of the good 
understanding existing between them, they were, as Bede says, “like one 
monastery, builded in two places.” Wearmouth is now known as Monk- 
Wearmouth, a town of twelve thousand inhabitants, opposite the busy 


seaport of Sunderland, in the County of Durham. Near its old church | 


may be seen the remnants of the former monastery. The present 
village of Yarrow, in the coal district of Newcastle, possesses some old 
pillars and tombs near its church, upon which the convent monastery 
abutted. Somewhere in the neighborhood of these two monasteries, 
Bede must have come into the world, probably in the village of Yarrow. 

Of his parents nothing is known. From Bede’s short account of his 
life, we gather that when a boy of seven he was sent by them to the 
monastery of Wearmouth, to the care of the abbot Benedict. Yarrow 
did not then exist. When established (this was not till 682), Bede went 
thither, and remained in that convent the whole of his life. 

No place could have been better suited to his untiring industry and 
thirst after knowledge. The founder and abbot of the twin cloisters, 
bishop Benedict, was indefatigable in his efforts to promote everything 
that concerned art, science, and letters. He had returned from frequent 
journeys to Rome, not only with stone-cutters and glaziers for the fur- 
therance of his building, but with a taste for the liturgy and singing in 
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the Roman churches, as well as with valuable books, relics, and treasures 
of art. His collections were well guarded by succeeding abbots, and 
greatly enlarged. Thus a richer collection of books was at the command 
of the young student than was known this side Bobbio, Italy. Nor 
were good masters and teachers wanting. Singing, as it was practiced 
in Rome, he learned of John, the chorister of St. Peter’s, Rome, who 
with pope Agathon’s permission had (in 678) accompanied bishop Bene-. 
dict to Britain. This man made such a sensation with his singing, that 
a great multitude from the country around poured into the cloister-church 
of Wearmouth to hear him. The monk Trumbehrt, who in his turn had 
been indebted to Ceadda, bishop of Litchfield, for what he knew, was 
Bede’s instructor in the Holy Scriptures and in-theology. Latin and 
Greek Bede had learned thoroughly. The knowledge of the latter lan- 
guage, in England, was due to the learned archbishop of Canterbury, 
Theodore, who came from the East, from the native town of the Apostle 
Paul. That Bede was well versed in Greek, we conclude from rhymes 
of his in that language that have come down to us, and also because 
he corrected the existing imperfect translation from the Greek of the 
Life of Anastasius, and republished it. He even seems to have had 
some knowledge of the Hebrew. But Bede achieved most through his 
own diligence and personal effort, and that in spite of the little leisure 
afforded him by his duties as monk and member of a cloister. He says 
of himself, “I have passed my whole life in the same con yy ono spot all 

vent, have studied Holy Writ with all diligence, and, along }¥* life. 

with my strict attendance on monastic rule and the daily singing, have 
ever deemed it a sweet occupation to teach, to learn, or to write.” 

This record indicates how monotonous was his external life. Its eras 
were his successive ordinations as he rose in official dignity. ‘The deacon’s 
office, he tells us, was given him in his nineteenth year; the priest’s 
office when he was thirty, both at the hand of bishop John, at the 
request of abbot Ceolfrid. This John was bishop of Hagustald, now 
Hexham, in Northumberland. He is known under the name of John 
of Beverley, as the learned pupil of the archbishop Theodore, before 
mentioned. Bede’s early promotion was a marked exception to the rule, 
which prescribed that no one should be made deacon under twenty-four 
or twenty-five years of age. The youth of nineteen is shown thereby to 
have excelled in knowledge and behavior by the judgment of both abbot 
and bishop, the latter a man of learning. 

He had, however, arrived at the prescribed age of thirty when he was 
made priest. He was a priest in full orders. He could read mass, hear 
confession, bestow absolution, baptize, administer extreme unction, and 
preach. Higher than this Bede did not rise. He refused the abbot’s 
office, it is said, fearing lest this distinction with its many cares might 
distract his mind from his studies. For as he himself avers, learning, 
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teaching, and writing were his best and most loved employments. He 
wrote a series of sermons on the Gospels, also numerous expositions of 
Scripture, among them sixteen commentaries and treatises on the Old 
Testament, and eight on the New. In his explanations he had to rely, 
as did all who lived in that age, on the works of the Greek and Latin 
fathers. These he interspersed with remarks, the results of his own 
close studies. Thus, after he had explained Luke’s Gospel, when he had 
compared it some years later with a Greek manuscript of the New Tes- 
tament (probably the one known since 1600 as Codex Laudianus or 
Uncial MSS. E.), he wrote a supplement, calling it retractatio. 

Still he did not confine his attention to the Bible or to Bible lore, but 
extended his research to every department of knowledge, so that for the 
age in which he lived, he was a scholar in the very widest sense of the 
word. He studied and wrote upon Philology and Poetry, Physical Sci- 
ence and History. Of his poetical works he names two, in 
the catalogue of his writings, at the close of his “ Anglo- 
Saxon Church History,” a book of hymns and sacred songs in different 
metres, and a book of epigrams. Both are lost to us. The hymns in- 
serted in his works are not his. Except the Life of the holy Cuthbert in 
hexameters, the specimens of his poetical powers left us are insignificant. 
His treatise on the art of poetry remains, but contains little save selee- 
tions from ancient authors, Several essays of his on philology may be 
named: as that “On Orthography,” quite a little dictionary; one “On 
Tropes and Metaphors,” unfortunately confined to those in the Bible. 
His treatise on physical science, entitled “Upon Nature,” embracing 
astronomy, physics, geography, and the like, ‘or as much as was then 
known of them, may be named as a part of his works. 

Bede’s most distinguished efforts were in history. His chronological 
work “ De Temporibus ” and still more his “ De Temporum Ratione ” 
contain, for the age in which they were written, a truly marvelous system 
of chronology and survey of universal history. Bede, let it be noted, 
took up the reckoning of time from the year of our Lord, introduced 
by Dionysius the younger, a Roman monk, and by his authority caused 
its general adoption. ‘Then he wrote the lives of several saints, among 
them of the pious bishop Cuthbert of Lindisfarne, and of the three first 
abbots of the double convent, Wearmouth-Yarrow, in which he resided. 
Thus he began with what lay nearest him, his own monastery and its 
twin sister, their first abbot, and the revered bishop of the diocese in 
which the convent lay. These he first treated. So when he decided 
on & church history of the whole country and people, he merely widened 
his vision. He made his “Church History of the Angles” a popular 
history of his land, considered throughout from the Christian standpoint. 
The book is a treasure for more reasons than one. While it embraces 
English history from the earliest times, it becomes of real value in treat: 


Bede’s books. 
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ing of the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons, or of the period between ’ 
596 and 731 when Bede brings it to a close. He is to be especially 

depended upon in the closing period, from the end of the seventh cent- 
ury to the year in which he wrote, for he could speak then either from 
his own knowledge or from the abundant evidence of his contempo- 
raries. ; 

We have been losing sight of the man himself, in the midst of his 
learned productions. Yet we want especially to know Bede himself and 
his very soul. For we must not regard him as a mere scholar, having 

‘no other interest in life but books and learning. He was altogether too 
Christian for that. Heled a life of prayer. He honestly purposed to be 
a true follower of Christ, that to him might one day (to use Bede’s own 
words in a letter, the one described below) be addressed the sentence: 
* Well done, thou good and faithful servant, thou hast been faithful over 
a few things, I will make thee ruler over many things; enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.” The clearest insight into Bede’s inmost soul is in 
a letter, which as seems to me has been far too little noticed, addressed 
by him to Egbert, the archbishop of York. Lately a monk, he had now 
been made bishop of that populous diocese. It was in 734, or perhaps 
735, shortly before Bede’s death, that the bishop asked the monk, his 
special friend, to pay him a visit. Bede was not well enough to do so, 
and excused himself to bishop Egbert in a long, characteristic letter. 
He speaks in this truly pastoral letter to his superior so modestly and af- 
fectionately, yet so convincingly and heart-searchingly, as to impress every 
reader deeply with his sincere piety. How does he exhort his bishop 
to magnify his office by his ‘life and teaching, to keep his g.4. magnifies 
tongue from needless gossip, and to preach God’s word in Preaching. 
his diocese, whithersoever he goes; and since it is not possible for the 
bishop, even once a year, to preach in every village of his charge, he 
shall appoint worthy pastors, who are to see to it that every member 
of the community learn the Apostle’s Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer, if 
not in Latin, certainly in English. And here Bede mentions, in passing, 
that he had himself given to several priests, who were ignorant of the 
Latin, the Apostle’s Creed and the Lord’s Prayer in an English trans- 
lation. This letter is a striking proof of the watchful care which 
~Bede bestowed on the church of his land, and his zeal to remedy her 
faults and defects. He laments that the number of bishops in the 
Northumberland kingdom is far too small, and calls on bishop Egbert, 
along with king Ceolwulf, to remedy the evil by creating other sees. He 
regrets that so many convents have passed into the hands of lay breth- 
ren, and been secularized and ruined. As the springs of all the abuses 
in the church, Bede plainly designates greed and covetousness. He 
presses on the bishop with emphasis the Lord’s words: “Freely ye 
have received, freely give.” In the whole letter the Scripture is mag- 
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nified. Not only does Bede refer the bishop to the Bible, recommending 
him especially to study Paul’s pastoral epistles, but he cites him examples 
from the histories of Old Testament and New, and pours texts forth so 
‘freely as to assure us that he is completely versed in the Holy Scriptures. 
That he places the pastoral rules of Gregory the Great next the Bible, 
and makes a great deal of the sign of the cross as a means of grace and a 
defense against evil, does not change our judgment of him. We must 
consider the age in which he lived. We are impressed deeply, how- 
ever, with this thought; if, in following centuries, his purity of mind, his 
watchfulness against the faults and sins of the day, his zeal against 
everything ungodly, and his fidelity to the Bible, had but been preserved, 
the church of the Middle Ages would not have gone so far from the true 
path as we know was the case. 

Before Easter, 735, Bede’s health visibly declined. On the Ascension 
day following, May 26th, he died. A favorite pupil of his, Cuthbert, 
afterwards abbot of the double convent, Wearmouth-Yarrow, gives an 
account, in a letter to the monk Cuthwin, of the last weeks of the life 
of Bede, and of his death. From the simple narrative rises such a 

‘ touching and effective picture of the holy man, that it is worth while to 
contemplate it more closely. 

For several weeks Bede had complained of difficulty in breathing. 
When this somewhat abated, he was in such a cheerful, joyous state of 
mind, that day and night, yea every hour, he poured forth thanks to 
Almighty God. He daily instructed his students, among them the writer 
of this letter. His leisure he spent in singing psalms. Even the night, 
save the short time when he could sleep, he spent in glad songs and 
in thanksgivings. As soon as he awaked, with outstretched hands he 
gave God thanks; and Cuthbert affirms that he had never seen. any one 
who continued so fervently and incessantly in thanksgiving. He sang 
such words as “It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living 
God,” comforting himself, however, with the later words: “ God scourg- 
eth every son whom He receiveth.” He also sang a verse of a hymn, 
which he, an adept in his own nation’s poetry, had put into metre, and 
which his pupil has preserved for us in Anglo-Saxon as well as in Latin. 
It may be rendered thus: “ None, ere he goeth yonder, considers as 
wisely as he ought, before his departure hence, what his spirit has done 
of good or evil, and that sentence must be rendered accordingly.” As 
Ascension day was near at hand, he sang chants appropriate to this 
church festival, as for example, “O King of Glory, mighty Lord, who 
didst this day ascend in triumph into heaven, leave us not orphans, but 
send us the promise of the Father, the Spirit of truth! Hallelujah!” 
On coming to the words, “leave us not orphans,” he burst into tears, 
and wept long. After an hour he repeated the words as before. His 
lisciples grieved along with him, now reading, now weeping, for at best 
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they could read only through their tears. But most of the time Bede 
was very joyful, and thanked God for his sickness, repeating, “Whom 
the Lord loveth, He chasteneth,” and other similar texts. Besides sing- 
ing psalms and imparting instruction, he was busied with two other 
tasks at this time: one the translating of John’s Gospel into Anglo- 
Saxon ; the other, the making of selections from Isidore of Seville. The 
day before Ascension day, his breath became shorter, and his feet began 
to swell. Yet he continued cheerfully saying to his disciples: “ Learn 
as’ quickly as you can; I know not how long I may be spared, and 
whether I will not be soon summoned by my Creator.” From this it 
was seen by them that he knew right well that he was soon to die. 
He passed the night wakeful, but full of thankful praise. At. daybreak 
on Ascension day he urged his pupils to write with utmost 
diligence what they were engaged on. When, according 
to the custom of the day, they left him at nine o’clock of the forenoon, 
to take part in a procession, only one remaining, the youth said to him: 
“ Dear master, there is now only one chapter left. Will it trouble you 
too much if I ask you questions?” “No!” was the answer, “take 
your pen and write with all dispatch.” This he did. At three in the 
afternoon he sent Cuthbert, who wrote this account, to summon the 
priests of the convent to take leave of him. He divided among them 
his few worldly goods, pocket-handkerchiefs, incense, and the like, bidding 
each one separately to pray for him, and say masses for his soul, which 
they, weeping all the while, promised faithfully to do. He said, “It is 
time that I return to Him who made me, fashioning me out of nothing. 
I have lived long. My righteous Judge has ordered all my life well. 
Now the hour of my release is at hand. I desire to depart and to be 
with Christ.” With such language as this he passed the day cheerfully, 
till eventide. The youth named before said to him, “ Now, dear master, 
there is only one sentence more not translated.” Bede replied, “ Write 
quickly.” Soon the youth said, “The sentence is finished.” To which 
Bede rejoined: “It is well; you have said the truth. It is finished. Lift 
me up and hold my head in your hands, for I am greatly joyed when I 
sit opposite the holy place where I have been wont to pray, that sitting 
there I may call on my Heavenly Father.” Seated on the floor of his 
cell, he sang: “ Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost.” As he uttered the name Holy Ghost, he yielded up his spirit, 
and entered the heavenly kingdom. All who witnessed the passing away 
of the sainted father said they had never seen any one die with such 
devotion and so peacefully; for as long as his soul remained in his 
body, he sang “ Glory be to God,” and other holy words to God’s honor, 
and praised the true and living God unceasingly, with uplifted hands. 
Thus narrates his devoted disciple, Cuthbert, soon after the death of 
his honored master, which, as we have seen, took place Ascension day, 


His last day. 
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May 26, 735. His remains were laid in the convent church of Yarrow, 
where he had lived and labored. Soon after his death, his fame as a 
teacher, and as an example of genuine piety, spread far and wide through 
Western Christendom. Winfrid, who was his junior by only a few years, 
had the greatest reverence for him; in a letter from Germany, asking 
for some of Bede’s writings to be sent from England, he calls him the 
light of the English church. Lull, Winfrid’s pupil and successor in 
the see of Mentz, also begged copies of Bede’s works, and sent Cuth- 
bert, the chronicler of his master’s death, when he was made abbot of 
Yarrow, a silken robe, then a princely gift, to wrap therein the remains 
of the holy father. Before the close of the eighth century, Bede was 
counted a saint; altars were erected in‘his honor, and May 27th kept as 
his feast day. In the ninth century the name “ venerable” was bestowed 
upon him. 

Many legends, which fastened on his memory, witness the profound 
veneration in which the Middle Ages held him. The following is one 
of them: When Bede had attained a good old age, his sight grew 
dim. One of his scholars was leading him. On coming to a place 
where a number of stones lay, his guide wantonly said that there were 
there a great many people assembled and waiting in utmost quiet that 
he might preach to them. And sure enough, the holy man preached a 
beautiful sermon, full of his wonted fervor. On his concluding with 
the words, “ For ever and ever,’ the stones answered, “ Amen! ven- 
erable priest.” Therefore, the name venerable was given the sainted 
man. Later on in the Middle Ages the report went that the Roman 
bishop Sergius had written Ceolfrid, the abbot of Yarrow, to entreat 
him to send Bede, whose learning he esteemed greatly, forthwith to 
Rome; and that he did so, and Bede went to Rome. This rests, how- 
ever, on utterly unreliable grounds. The fact is that Bede, his life long, 
hardly went beyond the precincts of his cloister, much less ever left his 
native island for a long space of time. 

Very significant of the spirit of the middle centuries was the fate 
that befell his remains. The relics of one so generally and deeply es- 
teemed were immensely attractive. Thousands journeyed to his shrine. 
It was a mine of wealth to the monastery of Yarrow. No wonder that 
the clergy of the neighboring cathedral of Durham grew jealous. So a 
priest of Durham, Alfred by name, between 1021 and 1041, succeeded 


in abstracting the bones of the venerable Bede from the church where- 


they lay, and transporting them to the cathedral church of Durham. 
Somewhere about a hundred years later, a bishop of Durham, Hugh Pud- 
sey, erected a magnificent shrine of gold and silver and precious stones, 
in which, with the bones of other saints, were laid those of Bede. In 
the sixteenth century, at the command of Henry the Seventh, this shrine 
was removed; whither Bede’s bones were taken, no one knows. The 
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stone alone is left on which the shrine stood. To-day there is due a 
memorial from us, even unfeigned honor to this man, truly venerable, 
this unwearied teacher, this simple, childlike, pious soul. — G. L. 


LIFE VI. ALFRED THE GREAT. 
A. D. 849—A. D. 901. SAXON LEADER,— BRITISH ISLES. 


Tue king of* Little Wessex is justly honored by the title Great, for 
he achieved as much in his sphere as Charlemagne in the whole West. 
He prevented his kingdom relapsing into savagery, saved a flourishing 
Christian civilization from ruin, and, by personal exertion beyond that 
of Charlemagne, sent broadcast the seeds of knowledge, at home and 
abroad, to his own and succeeding generations. 

Alfred’s race was royal, and, like many another of German blood, 
traced its descent proudly back to Wodan, the chief of the gods. Since 
his family arrived in Britain it had enlarged its little dominion by in- 
cessant wars. Only of late, after many vicissitudes, had it put away its 
paternal gods. Now, full of hearty reverence to the faith, it protected 
churches and Christian preachers, yet kept restlessly intent on enlarging 
its territory by annexing the small neighboring states. It was to Egbert, 
his grandfather, that Alfred, greatest of the Cerdikings, owed his posi- 
tion as the foremost prince upon the island. This same Egbert, once the 
guest of Charlemagne, could truly call the land which he had brought 
beneath his sceptre, England. He included in his kingdom the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the highest official of the British church. Bishop 
and prince together continued the noble efforts which Canterbury had 
made for two centuries to christianize the contending neighbors. Thus 
they succeeded in allaying the jealousies and strifes of the petty Anglo- 
Saxon tribes and dynasties. The kingdom of Wessex in the year 800 
was the strong refuge of that blessed school of the gospel which pro- 
duced a Bede and a Boniface. But under that same prince, Egbert, came 
pouring over the sea, upon the island, great swarms of untamed and 
pagan Northmen. They fell upon the sacred places of Northumbria, 
East Anglia, and Kent, allured by the church treasures and the precious 
spoils of established civilization. The Germans, now three centuries on 


-the island and two centuries faithful servants of Christianity, were in 


danger of being plunged again into their old heathenism. 

Ethelwolf, Egbert’s son (838), was very unlike his father. He weakly 
suffered himself to be ruled by others. He let clerical greed and ambi- 
tion take the reins, when prince and people needed most a valiant 


‘sword. For the Vikings were already, from their strong camps, extend- 


ing their attacks into the interior. In the king’s family there was a ray 
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of light, for there his wife, the pious and virtuous Osburg, held the sway, 
the daughter of an old Jute family in the Isle of Wight. In true wom- 
anly retirement she was devoting herself to the care of her children. 
After having had three sons and a daughter, she was given Alfred, her 
youngest. He was born (849) at Wantage, a royal estate, in what is 
now Berkshire. His name, Alfred, or the elf-instructed, points back to 
the old belief in elves and fairies. The parents lavished their love 
upon this child. One day, as the old authorities state, the mother was 
reading a book of Saxon poems, whose beautifully painted initials at- 
tracted the notice of the boy. “ Whoever first learns to read it,” said 
Osburg, “shall have it.” Alfred took the book, carried it to his teacher, 
and read it the first. The mother, who gave the best of her being to. 
this child, it seems, died soon after. The father, full of tenderness to- 
wards Alfred, took the boy with him (855) on a pilgrimage to Rome. 
Travels on the Lhe pope there blessed and anointed Alfred, adopting him 
Opasinent. as a child. An abiding impression was then made on the 
youthful heir of a long line of ancient kings. Yet that journey brought 
extremely mischievous consequences to the grievously oppressed king- 
dom. LEthelwolf was foolish in spending months in praying among the 
tombs of the saints, and in founding institutions by royal charity, instead 
of exerting himself to maintain at home his rule and his religion. Then 
on his way back, he visited Charles the Bold of France, and married his 
daughter Judith. Her coronation was celebrated there in a strange 
land, a thing not before known to the West Saxons. This made Eth- 
elbald, the king’s eldest son, left as governor by his father, rebel before 
the return of the latter. He proved the stronger, as appears from the 
division by which the bad business was ended. - The son held the heart 
of the land, perhaps with a view to the attacks of the Danes. The 
father had to content himself with Kent, heretofore the portion of the 
heir apparent. Ethelwolf, a wretched ruler, died (January 13, 858) 
with spirit crushed, yet resigned to God’s will. Immediately his coarse, 
wicked son took his stepmother to wife, but as he died (860) without 
children, his brother Ethelbert succeeded him, amid growing distress, 
the Northmen ever taking firmer hold upon the island. 

Alfred had received his patrimony and was advancing to man’s estate. 
He strengthened his body by hunting and military exercises. He could 
hardly obtain for his active mind more than the rudiments, since the 
last remnants of the noble schools of Wearmouth and Canterbury had 
been swept away. With great pains he mastered the simpler elements. 
When the third brother, Ethelred, ascended the throne (866), Alfred 
did not take a separate rule in Kent, but remained by the king, as his 
first nobleman. The storm from over the sea grew fiercer. Mighty 
fleets, under giant-like commanders, landed their crews on the east coast, 
The last independent principalities of Northumbria and East Anglia fell 
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churches and cloisters disappeared. Their inhabitants scarce brought 
away their bare lives, with hardly ever a book or other help to science 
on their flight to the interior. 

The king of Mercia, Burchred, in his sore distress, called for pal to 
Ethelred, mtions sister he had married. Possibly his request was dis- 
cussed at Alfred’s wedding, when he married (868) Ealhswith, daughter 
of a worthy alderman of Mercia. While at the feast, the prince was 
suddenly taken with an insidious disease, beyond the knowledge of the 
physician, which was to consume him the rest of his life. Yet with 
admirable self-command he rose above his pains, and stood by the king, 
his brother, in defense of their neighbors’ inheritance. Soon, however, 
the savage enemy coming up the Thames, into the very heart of Wessex, 
the brothers had to exert all their strength to hold their own. They 
made gallant resistance in several hot battles, particularly at Escesdune 
(871). The preservation of the kingdom was still in suspense when 
' KEthelred died (April 23, 871). 

Alfred’s anointing at Rome attained fulfillment in a gloomy hour. He 
took the throne only on sufferance; two of his brother’s rs,04 is made 

_- children still under age had, as was then often the custom, ‘ine: 
_. to give way to their uncle. The prince got neither joy nor blessing with 
his kingdom. Pains lashed his body ; ruin threatened his land and 
people; the tottering kingdom of Mercia disappeared. For years AI- 
fred struggled on in a doubtful contest skillfully and perseveringly. His 
means of defense continually dwindled, while the foe on every side 
gained a stronger footing. What could he achieve by a few victories 
by land, or sea, or by solemn treaties? His weary people were laying 
- down their arms and submitting to the conqueror. But here and there 

a brave band abode in the forest, or some natural fortress, determined to 

sell their last possession, their lives, as dearly as possible. 

The quarrels of the Saxons themselves, says a doubtful authority, 
caused their overthrow. Possibly the differences of Welsh and German 
or of the different Saxon tribes may have divided those who had held 
together so bravely. Certain charges against Alfred himself rest on still 
more doubtful authority. For deeds of violence against Abingdon mon- 
astery, the monks, it is said, wished him the fate of a Judas. In a letter 
of pope John Eighth (877), the king and his people are charged with 
debasing their land by corruption of manners. In an old legend it 1s 
asserted that the troubles were aggravated by Alfred’s conduct; in a 
Welsh story, he expiates his guilt in the cell of a hermit. Be this as it 
may, from him came the decisive blow which effected his country’s de- 
liverance, the sword having never left his hand, nor hope his heart. 

In the beginning of the year 878, he turned to the west, to well- 
watered Somerset. In Athelney, an island-like height, almost inaccess- 
ible from surrounding marshes, he easily established a fortress, and hid 
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there the wives and children with some little property. Thence he sal- 
lied out with a small band of brave companions in sharp attacks, de- 
priving the robbing hordes of their booty, and waking in many a cottage 
the thought that their king was still alive. No wonder, then, that com- 
mon report and legend spun many a colored web around his early years. 
A much safer witness than all the stories of the hair-breadth escapes of 
the king is the remarkable jewel found on the very spot where stood 
the refuge of Athelney, and still preserved in Oxford. It has this in- 
scription worked in filigree, an unmistakable evidence of its age: 
“ Aelfred mec heht gewyrcan” (Alfred commanded me to be made). 
As spring drew near, a stronger body of men marched out of the 
little camp; on the skirts of a forest the old standard fluttered once 
more; the men from neighboring districts hastened with revived cour- 
age to the side of their prince. In May, Alfred attacked the pagans 
Heconquers at Ethandune; the enthusiasm and fiery courage of his little 
the pagans. band bore down all before them. A few weeks later he 
took Chippenham from the Danes, one of their strongholds, whence 
they had: inflicted much damage. In the summer, Alfred, by a treaty 
at Wedmore, obliged his terrible foe Guthorm, whom he had already 
deprived of Wessex, to receive baptism under the name of Athelstan, 
and settle in an Anglo-Danish state, on the farther side of the river 
Thames. Thus in a few months Alfred won back his land with a part 
of Mercia, the counties of Worcester and Warwick. But the greatest 
victory was that of Christianity over paganism. She alone had upheld 
Germans against Scandinavians, civilization against barbarism. For years, 
however, the danger was not over, for plundering hordes infested the 
country; the ravagers of the French coasts sailed up the English rivers. 
The baptized Vikings were such inveterate robbers that they many a 
time broke their oaths. Yet they were so chastised by Alfred that they 
feared his very name. A respite was thus won, which was employed by 
him in providing lasting defense. Alfred chose as governor of his new 
territories Ethelred, alderman of the Hwiceas, the husband of his noble- 
hearted daughter, Ethelfleda. These two, with the efficient bishop Wer- 
frith of Worcester, unremittingly strengthened their frontiers against 
the Celts and the Danes. Like Alfred, they rebuilded the ruined towns. 
To the bishoprics of Canterbury, Winchester, Sherburne, and Worcester, 
was added London in Wessex. Several royal seats were turned into 
castles for the defense of the country. : 
Alfred’s days of rest were given not only to removing the scars of 
war, and providing defenses for the future. He was, if possible, more 
intent on restoring form to the state and planting anew the germs of 
education and Christianity. In his time of splendid activity (884-892) 
he was influenced not simply by the traditions of his house, but by the 
precious Christianity of his nation in the past, and by the welfare of 
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the church of the future. His early visit to Rome had not been made 
in vain. Alfred, as his country’s deliverer, raised the kingly office to 
something beyond what it had been under former monarchs. This was 
natural, since former relations had changed, and all other Anglo-Saxon 
rulers had disappeared. The aldermen (of Hwiccas, Somerset, Kent, 
etc.) became great rulers, high in rank, but not hereditary in their 
offices. The increasing power and dignity of the royal service added 


-. consideration to their titles. Distinctions of rank above the commons 


begin to arise. The witena-gemot, in which all freemen might appear, 
exists in its old importance. Its reports and decisions ght that there 
were state as well as district assemblies called by the king and his gov- 
ernors, especially in Mercia. Alfred’s lawbook, as the introduction tells, 
was compiled after consultation with the witena-gemot. It is noteworthy 
that these laws are based on those of Alfred’s ancestor, Ina of Wessex. 
There were added, by reason of the extension of the kingdom, some 
from the statutes of the old kings of Kent, and of Offa of Mercia. 
There was much also that was new. Besides the old penalties and fines 
there was imprisonment. ‘Treason against the king was visited with 
death. The bishops took a high position in the national council. An 


ecclesiastical element was thus added to the common law of the nation. 


Alfred himself having a high sense of his royal authority, and of the 
propriety of the act, placed the ten commandments, some _Alfred’s Bible 
extracts from the laws of Moses, and the fifteenth chapter “laws. 

of the Acts (on the institution of the church of Christ) in the front of 
his lawbook. To superficial view this may seem very heterogeneous 
matter, but really there was essential progress attained by the Saxon 
state by its close alliance with the church. 

With a strong hand Alfred, by his laws, gave new life to the execution 
of justice, sharply roused idle or corrupt judges, and dismissed those 
whose courts were disorganized. He elevated the clergy, whose degra- 
dation had helped on the general ruin. How had they lost their former 
inspiration, their ancient culture! Alfred calls up the past, sadly, in his 
beautiful preface to his translation of Gregory’s “ Pastor.” He complains. 
that now the Anglo-Saxons must seek help from abroad. Very few 
clergy; north or south of the Humber, can conduct a church service, 
or read Latin at all; south of the Thames he remembers, since his acces- 


sion, not one. To supply the religious need, Alfred, as soon as he had 


a little rest from the Danes, communicated with the church at Rome. 
Royal presents and offerings were sent by ambassadors, which led the 
pope (Marinus) to exempt the Saxon school in Rome from future taxes. 
The messengers, also, brought about intercourse with the patriarch of 
Jerusalem. Interchange at this same time was sought with the old Celtic 
Christians, in the interests of intelligence and religion. Alfred had 
great trouble to find men fit to be bishops. Besides Werfrieth we know 
10 
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only of Denewulf, of Winchester, and Plegmund, of Canterbury. So the 
king sent across the channel for men of worth; for in France there was 
some culture. Grimbald came, probably, from St. Omer; John, the old 
Saxon, from Corvei on the Weser. Both served as priests and teachers 
of the schools just started. Grimbald became abbot of Newminster near 
Winchester. John was over the institution founded in memory of the 
noble deliverance at Athelney. Above all of them the monk Asser, 
from St. David’s in Wales, is remarkable, for his relation to the king. 
The precious fragments we have of the king’s life we owe to him. 
Allowed by his superiors to be away but six months of the year, he 
yet became the friend and teacher of the prince above others, and was 
presented with rich livings, and at last a bishopric. 

With helpers like these, there rose a school of learning in the court 
itself. There, as in Charlemagne’s, the royal children with their com- 
- rades were taught Saxon and Latin, reading and writing. It was a model 
school for the nation. Alfred, in the preface already named,. wishes 
“that all the freeborn youth of the country be kept at study till they 
take up some business.” They could make a play of what was toil to 
him, since his thirst for knowledge had to contend with advancing years, 
bodily anguish, and a suffering country. They had in him a grand ex- 
ample, for like a hero he overcame all obstacles, and sat at the feet of 
Asser, a most diligent scholar. Besides the Saxon songs 
and prayers which he collected and read, he took up Latin 
authors; he made for himself a common-place book, Possibly in this 
were those notes of the history of his house which were so often quoted 
by Middle-Age historians. Thus the royal pupil soon grew to be am 
author. 

It is worth while to note the books translated by Alfred into Anglo- 
Saxon: Boethius on Consolation (more than any book of its age kind- 
ling sparks of lofty thought in the times succeeding), several works of 
Gregory the Great, the benefactor of Britain, and especially his “ Pastor;” 
the “ Chronicle of Orosius,” friend and contemporary of Augustine of 
Africa, and the Venerable Bede’s “ Church History of the Anglo-Saxons,” 
by far the best history of his own nation. All these books were care- 
fully adapted as school books for that eager Saxon people. Nowhere 
does the king slavishly confine himself to the text; but introduces 


His books. 


throughout, with naive changes, his own original views. He exhibits a 


spirit of reflection and earnest scientific inquiry, and adds long comments 
which are undoubtedly his own. His essay on the ethnology of the 
Germans, inserted in his translation of Orosius, and his two essays in the 
same, on the voyage of some Scandinavians around the North Cape, are 
of imperishable value to geographers. His preface to the “ Pastor,” that 
fresh, heartfelt effusion, easy yet concise in style, vividly paints the neg- 
lected land which Alfred would relieve, and is the grandest illustration 
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of his style. (The book was sent to all the bishoprics of his kingdom 
as a guide to the clergy.) One is surprised that in that age a prince so 
mighty with the sword excels thus as a student and author, makes him- 
self the first prose-writer in one form of the German language, and, 
above all, the instructor of his subjects and of their children! Alfred, 
to his people, when oppressed by the Normans, became “the Englishman’s 
Shepherd and Darling.” He cultivated the fine arts, especially in build- 
ing up many ruined towns, churches and cloisters, halls and castles. 


Traces of the style and taste shown are, however, very scanty. Of the 


precious metals used for decorations or for vessels, the jewel already de- 
scribed is the only existing evidence. We have, instead, a circumstan- 
tial account of an ingenious lantern, made by Alfred to mark the time. 
Its sides were transparent horn, with wax tapers within, carefully 
weighed and marked off in inches. A practical inventive genius was 
one of Alfred’s characteristics developed in the stern school of adversity. 
Joined to a fertile imagination and shrewdly applied, it exalted this 
Saxon chief above his kind as the harmonizer of varied civilizations. 
From the acts of peace, never forgetting to strengthen his realm 
against the Danes on the east, and the Welsh on the west, Alfred was 
summoned again to war. Danish risings took place in East Anglia after 
the death of Guthorm-Athelstan. Defeated across the channel (by Arnulf, 
September 11, 891), the Danes poured in great numbers on the coasts 
of England. They sought to ascend the rivers, to winter His last victo- 
and inflict damage as of old. But the Saxons met them, ™* 
very differently trained and equipped. Led by Alfred with his oldest 
son, and Ethelred, his son-in-law, they made successful defense. They 
dexterously divided the forces of the dreaded Hastings, beat him in the 
field, and stormed his intrenchments. On the sea, also, Alfred met them 
with his ships, as large again as theirs and manned by Frisian sailors. 
“Thanks to God,” says the old Saxon Chronicle (896), “the pagans, 
this time, have not so utterly put the English’ to shame.” In fact, the 
lesson they received lasted them as long as Alfred’s spirit survived, or 
for an entire century. The king’s death was due probably to the exer- 
tions which he had to make in his weak condition. Its date by the An- 
glo-Saxon Calendar was October 28, 901, when Alfred was fifty-two. 
His remains were interred in the family vault at Winchester, then taken 
(903) and laid within the walls of the new Winchester Cathedral. His 


will, witnessed in 885 in a state council, exhibits the attractive features 


of arefined and noble mind. To his queen Ealhswith he gives Want- 
age, his birthplace, and Ethandun, the scene of his first decisive victory. 
To his second daughter Ethelgeofu, suffering from her father’s incurable 


1 His extended efforts have gained him the credit of other books; for example, the cele- 
ee Gr nics of the Anglo-Saxons, begun perhaps in his reign, with certain Bible 
translations, proverbs, fables, and epigrams. 
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malady, he left the cloister of Shaftesbury. All his children, and those 
of his elder brother, had separate estates left them, his faithful servants 
in church and state had legacies, his serfs had their freedom given them. 
How his son Edward, and grandson Athelstan, reigned after him ; how 
his granddaughter Edgitha became the beloved wife of Otho the Great 
of Germany, and his line continued in the rulers of France and Flan- 
ders, the history of the nations tells. Few kings can be compared to 
Alfred. In him nobleness and devoutness of soul are matched by en- 
ergy ; a loving heart by a far-seeing vision of God’s purpose for his 
people and for mankind.’ — K. P. 


LIFE VII. REMY OF FRANCE. 
A. D. 435—-A. D. 530. LATIN LEADER, — FRANCE. 


THOUGH we cannot call Remy, or any other, by the high title of saint, 
as Romanists do, we believe that he should live none the less in the 
memory of Christians. He was bishop of Rheims. He rises over a 
dark period, a man of talent and devotion; a chosen agent for a deed 
which was to begin a new era in our world’s history. At a turning point, 
when the old Roman empire was going down forever, by his baptism of 
the mighty king of the Salic Franks he secured the adoption by the 
Germans of Roman and Christian customs; he gained a triumph in the 
West for the orthodox faith over paganism and heresy. His surround- 
ings are imperfectly known; his story is obscured by legends and tra- 
ditions ; yet enough is told of him to furnish, when put together rightly, 
a fair portrait. 


Remigius, or Remy, was of Gallo-Roman family; his parents, Emilius. 


and Cilinia, were noble. They are described as devout persons and 
friends of the learned bishop and poet, Sidonius Apollinaris. Their 
home, as that of most Gallic nobles then, was in the district of Laon, 
where (at some country villa, no doubt) Remy was born, about the year 
435.2 He probably received “his training in Rheims, where he lived, 


quietly devoted to study, till the death of bishop Bennadius (457).. 


His early ordi- Though just twenty-two years old, he was then proclaimed 
ee by the people the head of their church. After the still pre- 
vailing fashion, it was declared, in the public congregation, that he and no 
other should be bishop. He was worthiest by reason of his learning and 


his piety. Ne refused the office, for he was not of the age required for. 


1 “There is an admirable modern life of Alfred (‘King Alfred and his Place i i 
History’), by [this writer] Dr. Paul.”’ (Green’s English History.) 7 eee 

2 Later tradition has surrounded the birth of this famous man with wonders. His 
future position and importance were declared to the pregnant mother by a monk, Mon- 


tanus. His nurse, Balsamia, is honored in Rheims as Sainte-nourrice, in a church of her 


own. 
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ordination ; but the popular voice compelled his acceptance The elo- 
quence and power of his sermons, and his virtues by which he obtained 
the love of the people, are celebrated by Sidonius Apollinaris and Greg- 
ory of Tours. 

Of more truth and interest than the features with which legend paints 
him, which must all be put aside, are the relations between him and 
the king of the Franks. Since the year 486 the Franks had almost sub- 
dued Gaul. After Syagrius had been defeated by Clovis, near Soissons, 
and the Roman power thus ended, Rheims, the second city of the prov- 
ince, fell under Frankish control. It had been long famed for its power 
and wealth. Christian churches adorned it. The government, civic and 
municipal, was inherited from the Romans. Here, as elsewhere, 'the de- 
fender of the citizens and their threatened interests was their py senaer of his 
bishop. When the enemy were plundering the churches People. 
and distressing the people, Remy courageously met them. As the leader 
of the church, he maintained liberty and right against pagan violence. 
One circumstance helps us decide how little the bishop was influenced 
by fear of the barbarians. When he could not get back all that had 
been taken from the churches, he insisted on the restoration of a very 
precious vessel. Clovis assented, and in the division of the booty asked 
it for his share. A single Frank warrior opposed, and demanding that 
the booty, according to their law, be divided among all, king or no king, 
shivered the vessel with his battle-axe. Clovis said nothing. He took 
his revenge at the next review of his army, when he slew the warrior 
with his own hand. From Clovis’s readiness to gratify the bishop, it Htas 
been argued that he was then not uninclined to be a Christian, and was 
a personal friend of Remy. ‘There is nothing to favor the latter, and his 
inclination to Christianity is opposed by his bloody revenge on the Frank 
who maintained his people’s right. Only this is proven, that the Chris- 
tian religion was then not wholly unknown to that people. In many 
a way they had gained some outward knowledge of it. German cap- 
tives returning to their homes, and Roman prisoners of war carried the 
news of the cross and the church to different parts of Germany, but the 
Franks got their knowledge chiefly by their conquest, for Gaul had long 
been a Christian land, with a prevailing Roman civilization and church 
worship. The church of Gaul was flourishing and powerful. In the 
ruin of the empire it alone may be said to have kept its position. Its 
bishops enjoyed marked esteem, not only in the church, but in civil and 
political affairs. Naturally German barbarism had to yield to the man- 
ners and the language of those whom they conquered. When we con- 


i e transgression of the church law, a miracle is here introduced by the leg- 
igi light fell on the head of the youth, and supernaturally consecrated him 
before all. Miracles are ascribed to him, such as the healing of the possessed and blind, 

uenching of a conflagration by prayer alone, and other works such as the fantastic faith 
af the Middle Ages ascribed to those whom it accepted as especial instruments of God. 
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sider the effect of a showy worship, of the splendid pomp of song and 
‘litany, of the already richly decorated churches, upon the fresh imagina- 
tions of the conquerors, coming from their dark woods; when we reflect 
on the effect of the aspect of noble men like Remy, excelling their own 
chiefs in knowledge, and made courageous and steadfast by their trust in 
God, and also upon the dispositions of the approachable barbarians, we 
can easily understand the influence which the bishop of Rheims, after 
the conquest, exercised upon Clovis and his followers. 

His influence was facilitated by the king's wife, Clotilda, a daughter 
of the kings of Burgundy and an orthodox Christian, though her people 
were still Arians. She had already exercised herself to persuade her 
husband to accept Christianity. Strangely enough, while he refused he 
allowed his son to be baptized. One of his sisters, also, Lantechild, was 
a Christian, but an Arian. We may judge from these facts that he held 
heresy and orthodoxy, Christianity and paganism, about alike. It is pos- 
sible that after his taking of Rheims, and making acquaintance with its 
bishop, the purpose rose to become a Christian alien a little, and that he 
only delayed its execution in his doubt of its effect on the Franks who 
still were pagans. In his fight at Zulpich, when his hosts were giving way 
before the Alemanni, he for the first time vowed to change, if his wife’s 
God, represented as so mighty, would only give him the victory. He 
won the day, and performed his vow, no longer doubting the power 
of the Lord. Even on his way back from his campaign, he received 
instruction from Bedastus, whom he met at Toul, and took with him to 
Rheims. Clotilda then begged Remy to be the king’s teacher. Clovis 
said to the bishop: “I will gladly listen to this good father, only one thing 
makes me doubtful: my people may refuse to give up their gods. Nev- 
ertheless, I will tell them what I hear from thee.” His example was fol- 
Baptizes king  !Owed by many of his comrades. They were prepared by 
Clovis Remy for their baptism. This came on Christmas of 496. 
Remy used every means, even of outward show, to exalt the sacred act in 
the eyes of the Franks. Mary’s church was adorned with painted cloth; 
the odor of frankincense filled the room; many tapers burned upon 
the altar. A procession went from the king’s house to the church, Remy 
leading the conqueror by the hand, amid the sound of hymns and the 
shouts of the citizens. A question which Clovis is said to have asked 
the bishop on the way shows how imperfect and sensual his Christian 
views were still. “Is this,” he asked, “ already that kingdom which you 
have promised me?” “No,” answered Remy, “ this is only the begin- 
ning of the way that leads to it.” Yet the baptism proceeded, in spite 
of the imperfect knowledge of the royal candidate. Along with the 
king, his pagan sister Albofledis and many Franks were baptized. 
Lantechild, also, renounced her Arianism. During the baptism, the 
bishop addressed to the king the well-known words : “Bow thy head hum. 
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bly, O Sicambrian prince ; honor what till now thou hast burned; burn 
what thou hast honored !”4 

What were the hidden motives that impelled the Frankish leader to 
abjure the old paganism of his people? Possibly, as with Constantine 
the Great, they were manifold, though hardly the same as with the 
highly educated Roman emperor. Political considerations, the expecta- 
tion of gaining support in his further enterprises through the bishops, 
the hope of a more secure possession of the conquered Christian country, 


were no doubt weighty. Yet they are not enough to explain the nota- 


ble resolve ; nor could it have proceeded from a definite and full persua- 
sion of saving truth. For that Clovis was far from being prepared. 
But in his home listening to Clotilda, in the battle with the Alemanni, 
and in the moment of baptism when the mighty Sicamber fell on his 
knees before Remy, his peer in strength of soul, the foreboding was up- 
permost in him that Wodan’s kingdom was ended, the old gods must 
vanish before Christianity. ‘The Franks bowed before the imposing fig- 
ure of the bishop, whose height, it is said, was seven feet; barbarism 
bowed to the church. The latter won the race, through whom the West 
was to be born again. ‘True, the Franks worshiped the God of hosts, 
more than the God of grace. But a beginning was made, from which, 
by the help of the Holy Spirit, everything would come in due time. 

The zeal of Remy for the king’s conversion has been explained on 
political grounds. No doubt he was thinking of the extension of the 
church. He rejoiced with the rest of the Gallic bishops, hoping by the 
baptism of Clovis to gain the victory for orthodoxy over the Arianism 
of the Burgundians and Visigoths. Bishop Avitus of Vienne, in Bur- 
gundy, along with others, wrote to Clovis, “ We are victorious in your 
wars.” But it were neither historical nor natural to -ascribe to a man 
like Remy nothing higher than worldly motives. This is supported by 
the few letters of his that are preserved. When Albofledis 
died, after her baptism, Remy sent a letter of consolation to 
the king composed in a Christian spirit. When Clovis went against the 
Goths (507), he wrote him on the duty of a Christian prince, earnestly 
recommending gentleness, moderation, and justice towards all. The gos- 
pel, no doubt, was still strange enough to the rude German. He scarce 
knew what sense of sin and need of a Saviour signified. He committed 
his cruelest acts after his baptism. Yet, at moments, the better spirit 
ruled in causing him to submit to the representations and entreaties of 
his Christian adviser. He promised the bishop, after the Gothic cam- 
paign, to treat his captives kindly. Further, he showed his, gratitude to 


His letters. 


1 According to the legend, the bearer of the anointing oil could not approach the throne 
for the crowd of people. At the prayer of Remy a dove appeared, bringing a vial of oil in 
his beak from heaven. This, it is said, was the origin of the sacred flask, the sainte 
ampoule, of which, however, mention is first made about the year 950, which served for the 
anointing of the French kings in Rheims Cathedral, till it was broken in the Revolution. 
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him by considerable presents. Remy still labored many years, seeking 
the conversion of the pagan Franks and also of the Arians, whom Clovis 
had subdued. He exerted himself to regulate the extending church. 
He trained apt scholars, who should abolish evil customs and establish 
beneficent institutions. He zealously guarded the rights of metropolitan 
rule, long exercised by the bishops of Rheims, and enlarged the posses- 
sions and liberties of the church. He died at a great old age (13th 
January, 530), having held his office seventy-three years. There are 
different dates for his birth and death; we have taken the most probable. 
He was buried in the Church of St. Christopher, which soon got a repu- 
tation for its miracles and was made an abbey. Pretended remains of 
Remy, teeth, hairs, ete., were reverenced in various places in the Middle 
Ages. They prove how he was kept in grateful remembrance for his 
long, blessed labors, though in superstitious fashion. We are more in- 
terested in his literary remains. Of his sermons none is extant. Of 
poetical writings there is only an epitaph on Clovis. This and the two 
letters already named are all we have. The testament under his. name 
in which he makes the church of Rheims the chief heir of his property 
is hardly genuine, neither is the commentary ascribed to him upon Paul’s 
Epistles. — C. S$. 


LIFE VIII. ALCUIN OF FRANCE. 
A. D. 735-A. D. 804. SAXON LEADER, — FRANCE. 


Tne man who is intended to be widely useful will seldom be found 
wanting either in natural talents or in opportunities of education. Al- 
cuin, the son of a noble Anglo-Saxon family, born (sometime before 735) 
in the county of York, in Britain, was of fertile genius, and in the York 
school, the best then in England, was favored with a thorough training. 
His teachers were Egbert and Albert, who successively filled the office 
of archbishop. Through them the youth’s ardent mind and aspiring 
powers were well nourished and directed. While bishop Egbert ex- 
plained the New Testament, Albert taught almost every known science, 
and also the Old Testament. To him Alcuin, perhaps, owed most, even 
before Egbert’s death. Yet he was like a son to Egbert, was kept near 
his person, and intrusted with his treasures, especially with the convent 
library, the increase of which, even at great cost, was the archbishop’s 
great ambition. By Albert, however, he was taken as a companion in 
a journey which he made abroad, for the sake of bringing 
whatever he found that was new, in ideas or hooks, back ‘to 
England. So Alcuin, when twenty years old, beheld the centre of the 
earth, as it then was, the city of Rome. He had a highly excitable and 


A traveler. 
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every way susceptible nature. He yet silenced his passions by watching, 
fasting, and prayer. His natural man yielded under such discipline. His 
wild, impetuous impulses gave place to obedience and humility. He ex- 
celled his fellows in knowledge and penetration, in skill and activity, and 
also in disposition and manners. ~ His mental activity, along with his 
quick appropriation of the ancient languages, especially Greek and He- 
brew, eminently fitted him to be the teacher of others. Albert, prevented 
by his office as bishop from teaching as formerly, committed to him the 
control of the entire school, and the oversight of the existing library. 


Alcuin labored for years in the education of pupils, many of whom be- 


came renowned. Of all of them the best known, perhaps, is Liudger, 
bishop of Miinster, the apostle of the Saxons. In this blessed but ob- 
scure position he was not ordained by God to remain. Apparent acci- 
dent confronted him with his higher vocation. Albert died (780). His 
successor, Eanbald, a pupil of the York school, sent Alcuin to Rome, to 
obtain for him the pallium. He was obliged, on his way back through 
Lombardy, to make the acquaintance in Parma of the great Frank king, 
Charles, who had returned with his family from a winter in Rome. 
The latter burned with the warmest desire to bring the treasures of learn- 


__ ing and devotion which he perceived in Alcuin out of the quiet cloister, 


and secure them for his court and kingdom. Alcuin now was nearly 
fifty. His life, devoted to study and reflection in perfect quiet, was little 
fitted for the bustle of the court. Nor were those propitious times in 
the midst of Charles’s expeditions against Saxony and Italy. Never- 
theless, he promised to come, after he had finished his errand. 

He came to the Frankish court as he promised, three of his pupils 
following as his assistants. Charles at once appointed him a superin- 
tendent of the new school of the palace. Here, along with the training 
of the clergy, he devoted himself to popular instruction. The results of 
his efforts were soon seen. He brought around him a rare class of men, 
eagerly desirous of every kind of knowledge. Their association has been 
called an academy, though hardly so in reality. Under Alcuin’s guidance 
the great emperor entered into a deeper understanding of ‘Teacher of Char- 
the Scriptures, nor disdained to tread the thorny paths of lemasne 
rhetoric and logic. Alcuin instructed Charles’s sons and daughters, also. 
A pleasant intimate relation thus sprang up, as appears in their corre- 
spondence afterwards, which is still in existence. He was less attracted 
by Charles, the oldest son, the image and darling of his father, who 
was devoted to a secular life, than by the retiring and thoughtful Louis. 
By Pepin, the second son, Alcuin was supported once in an effort for 
the liberty of some captive Avars. In a letter to him, he speaks thus 
frankly and trustfully: “Try to adorn the nobleness of thy lineage by 
the nobleness of thy manners. Be careful to promote the will and honor 
of God, for his precious favor can exalt the throne of thy kingdom, 
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widen thy borders, and bring the people under thee. Be bountiful to 
the poor, kind to strangers, devoted to Christ’s service. Reverence the 
church and her servants, whose prayers will sustain thee. Listen to old 
men’s counsel, and employ young men’s help. Let sober thoughts be in 
thy heart, words of truth in thy mouth, and exemplary conduct mark 
thy life, and the grace of God will ever exalt and defend thee.” _Alcuin’s 
instructions, enjoyed by the princes, had to be shared with the children 
of the nobility. The learning imparted was solid, and for that age ex- 
tensive, though partial and restricted in some departments. Besides 
the Scriptures the classics were taught, in a formal way, however, chiefly 
in verse-making. Logic, rhetoric, and grammar were made introduc- 
tory studies. Mathematics and astronomy were ,cared for, and put to 
use in observations. Everything was subordinate finally to the greatest 
science, theology. 

In spite of all, Alcuin was not at home in the military bustle of the 
court, and longed for his quiet English cloister. Charlemagne perceived 
his state of mind, and, not to lose him forever, gave him the oversight of 
two convents, though expecting to feel sadly his absence. Even thus 
his longing for his dear country was not quieted. The rudeness of the 
Frankish monks, and their want of receptiveness for science and art, 
disturbed him. Charlemagne had to allow him a trip to York, where, 
far from the Frankish court, he passed two entire years. Alcuin had 
forced upon him there the trouble at home, and the serious results of the 
Glad to leave civil commotions. Not only for this reason was he glad to 
Bagiand, return to the Continent; his conscience loudly summoned 
him thither to a conflict upon a matter of faith. Since the year 783 
the Nestorian dispute had again risen. Should Christ, even in his 
human nature, be called God? Was He God’s Son save by adoption? 
It was hotly discussed. Two bishops had taken the negative side. Even 
though a church council in Narbonne (788) pronounced their view he- 
retical, the strife went on. King Charles wished the matter openly 
discussed at a German church-council, and his Aleuin, so versed in Script- 
ure and in debate, to be the champion. Alcuin recognized a yet higher 
guidance. When in Britain he had been warned by a devout seer, as he 
himself attests, and also by his old teacher, that wherever he should 
hear of movements opposed to the apostolic doctrine, he must enlist to 
defend the truth. He hastened to the place of conflict, and justified the 
confidence felt in his skillful use of spiritual weapons. At two councils, 
held in Regensburg (792) and Frankfort (794), one of the opposite 
leaders, bishop Felix, was vanquished. The other, archbishop Elipan- 
dus, of Toledo, was away in Spain, then under the Arabs. He was not 
to be reached, and, judging from the abusive writings of the old man, 
he was not to be affected by any arguments. Still Alcuin, to prevent 
the weak being Jed astray, wrote a refutation of his opinions. He would 
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thus preserve the pious king from ‘heresies. He would also make his 
logic (which Augustine judged indispensable in attaining definite con- 
ceptions of divine things) of advantage to the princes, in keeping their 
souls from manifold errors. Another contest, of about the same period, 
was not without influence on the king, nor without interest to Alcuin. 
This was the dispute concerning images, excited by the court of Con- 
stantinople, which maintained that the decrees adopted by the second 
Nicean council were necessarily valid in the West. Charles declared 
against them, and thus promoted the spirit of independence in the Latin 


‘church. 


Alcuin was now persuaded to forego his old home. He found in 
France leisure for literary efforts, and a circle of experienced and 
cultivated men who gathered about him. He entered the convent of 
Tours. The monks were destitute of moral control and strict disci- 
pline. Even the abbot, the high chancellor of the imperial palace, was 
inclined the same way. Gis his death (796) the abbey fell into 
Aleuin’s hands, just as he was then thinking to withdraw to the convent 
at Fulda. He at once instituted a dierent: order of things. gets up a new 
He set up a school, for he found teaching a necessity of *cbool- 
his existence; in it he could exercise his gifts most actively and gladly. 
He brought the monks, who had been clearing the forests, planting vine- 
yards, and cultivating fields, to attend to the field of the mind and to 
letters. They could also exercise their vigor in copying books. He 
felt the want of these sorely. He would fain bring the attractions of 
his native country to the land of France. How alive he was with anx- 
iety for the prosperity of his school is shown by his reports to his 
friend, the king. In one of them he says: “I am offering to some the 
honey of the Holy Scriptures. Others I bring to quaff the pure wine 


of ancient knowledge. I nourish a third set with the fruits of gram- 


matic art; and not a few I would enlighten by help of the stars. I am 
many things to many men, to bring very many to help God’s church and 
adorn your kingdom. Then God’s grace to me will not have been in 
vain, nor your liberality without result.” At the same time he says of 
his desire for higher culture: “On every page of Scripture we are ex- 
horted to attain wisdom; there is nothing by which we may better reach 
success or enjoy it when obtained; there is no defense against evil so 
effective, no possession so honorable, and in the judgment of philoso- 
phers no talent so necessary in ruling a nation, as well as nothing so 
helpful to pure conduct, as the ornament of wisdom, the renown of 
learning, and the influence of culture.” Alcuin’s wish for a greater library 
was satisfied. Agents went to York to secure copies; these were mul- 
tiplied in Tours, and thus the chief library of France was furnished. 

To his zeal in teaching was joined activity as an author. He wrote 
text-books on most branches of science, of which some remain. Expo- 
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sitions of Scripture, edifying reflections, life stories of good men, letters 
and poems in great number, fervent in spirit and pleasing in thought, 
all testify to his extraordinary activity. In his expositions he aims to 
show the profound connection between the Old and New Testaments. He 
was fond of the allegorical style of explanation, even to finding symbols 
in numerals. In classifying the sciences he blended the ancient and me- 
dizeval modes. He made three principal divisions, theology being one 
of them; the seven liberal arts he classed under ethics and physics. 
When Charles the Great, preparing for a long absence in Italy, visited 
the shores of his kingdom (summer of 800), he came to Tours, and 
visited Alcuin. He must have discussed with him the most serious 
questions... His stay was prolonged, for his wife Luitgarde, who was 
with him, fell ill there and died. The letters which Alcuin wrote to 
the king, still in existence, supported him in his affliction, with deep 
sympathy. The king sent him word from Mainz to accompany him, 
but Alcuin steadily declined. Charles proceeded to Italy, defending the 
papal dignity and punishing offenders, entirely after Alcuin’s own heart. 
The youthful glowing desire with which he awaited the king’s return 
Helps make ke a clear evidence of his intimate participation in his enter- 
emperor. prise. One of his presents for Christmas, which he sent 
on to Rome, was a Bible, with the inscription that it was intended to 
honor his “imperial” station. He prophetically fixed the day (Charles 
was crowned emperor Christmas, 800) when the pope, restored to his 
office, would confer the imperial dignity. He was not aware that he 
was promoting such papal predominance as was afterwards established. 
Thus Alcuin, so calmly devoted to religious work, was called to a part 
in political affairs, counseling and adjusting. This is further shown by the 
visit instantly paid him by the emperor on his return, when Charles saw 
Alcuin for the last time. Their constant correspondence proves the 
1 Alcuin was familiar with the political acts of his princely master. He healed the 
severed friendship with the states of England. He took an interest in that most impor- 
tant step, the assumption of the imperial dignity. He often freely called the papal power 
the greatest on earth. The Chureh of Christ was above earthly empire. Peter's chair 
was above a throne. Next, the Roman emperor of the East possessed the loftiest au- 
thority. Kingly Sa ranked below it. Alcuin was constrained to extol the Great 
Charles for his personal qualities. He revered him for his ability, wisdom, and renown. 
He would not hold him back, but rather gave him new incitement. This awaked the 
thought in Charlemagne of separating Rome and the papal office from the East, and 
binding it to his own empire: At the same time, the dominion of the Roman empire 
might be added to the Frank nation, by renewing the imperial office in the West. Such 
ideas agreed with Alcuin’s opinions and desires. When, after the death of Adrian First, 


the hastily chosen Leo Third, hardly spotless in his conduct, was attacked in a solemn 
procession (April, 799) by an armed mob, and left for dead in a convent, Aleuin, who 


saw the church degraded in the pope, her representative, urged eloquently upon Charles _ 


to do his duty as protector of the church, and to restore her rights and dignities. When 
the pope, then under the ia ei of the Frankish duke of Spoleto, accepted Charles’s 
invitation to his camp at Paderborn, Aleuin did not go to him because his health forbade 
his leaving home, but sent his counsel in the matter, by letters and trusted friends, and 
especially opposed the view that the pope’s affair was rightly settled, until he had 
obtained for him the permission to clear himself, by oath, of the charges made against 


him. The result of this agreement between pope and king, kept secret for a time, soon 
became apparent. ‘ , 
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same. There arose only one quarrel to threaten the weakening or dis- 
solving of this beautiful friendship. There was a clergyman in Orleans 
whom his bishop sentenced, for some fault, to imprisonment. He es- 
eaped and found asylum in the monastery at Tours. The bishop had 
full power given him by the emperor to exercise force, and with an armed 
company entered the church. But the monks hurried to the defense of 
their asylum and sanctuary. The bishop’s men escaped the populace, 
then, only by the monks succoring them, and taking them into the con- 
vent.” Alcuin, when he heard of the result, was not displeased, but ear- 
nestly took the side of his monastery. When the emperor sent an agent 
to punish the participants and demand the man’s surrender, Alcuin re- 
fused obedience. The emperor made the abbot and his entire convent 
feel his displeasure in a severe letter. While he condemned only the 


disorderliness of the brethren, he indirectly attacked and blamed the 


abbot. Alcuin was sensitive respecting that which he had made his 
chief care and greatest honor. Nor did he ever get over this grief. He 
died of an illness which he thereby brought upon himself, on the 19th 
of May, 804. 

His life so blessed won him universal love and reverence after death. 
Throngs pressed to his dead body as though it were possessed of miracu- 
lous power. He was solemnly buried in St. Martin’s Church, in Tours. 
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LIFE IX. CLAUDIUS OF NORTH ITALY. 
A. D. 750 — A. D. 839. LATIN LEADER, — NORTH ITALY. 


Criavpivs, bishop of Turin, was born in Spain a little after 750. 
Half a century before, the very existence of Christianity there had been 
imperiled by the dreadful battle of Xeres (711). The Moslem troops had 
even come oyer the Pyrenees (719). There, at Poitiers, they met a com- 
plete defeat at the hands of Charles Martel (October, 732). They were 
pursued over the mountains by Charles the Great, who added a province 
in Spain to his realm, under the name of Godolaunia (Catalonia). In 
this north part, probably, Claudius was born. Here, certainly, he re- 


ceived his education. He was a pupil of Felix of Argel. That he 


was influenced by him, however, is not told us; he speaks of his teacher 


1 The night he died, there was said to have been such bright light over the church as if 
it was in flames, or as if the heavens were opening to receive the departing soul of the 
devoted man. A hermit in Italy, it was said, saw at the same time a company of holy 
angels, and Alcuin in the midst of them, beautifully arrayed, making his triumphant 

ayen. p 
mr On fic tsake of the Segre, which flows from the Pyrenees southwest to the Ebro, 
there still stands the fortress of La Seu d’Urgelle. Here in Argel Felix was bishop, a man 
not afraid of domestic strife, even in the midst of the afflictions of Christianity from her 
external foes, a suitable comrade of Elipandus (see p. 154). Deposed by the Frankfort 
Synod (794) from office, he found his life closing with neither position nor respect. 
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now and then, only to refute him. They had chiefly this in common, 
that they disputed traditional doctrines and usages. His master’s favorite 
notions that the Saviour was God’s son only by adoption, and that He 
was finite in knowledge, were certainly not held by Claudius. When 
Felix was living retired at Lyons (816), Claudius is found (the last year 
of Charlemagne’s rule) dwelling in Auvergne, some ninety miles west, 
probably in Ebreuil, on the Allier, one of the four royal strongholds in 
Aquitania. Here he held the office of presbyter, and gave lessons in the 
Bible in the palace-school of king Louis. He found the culture of the 
Carlovingian age at its full bloom. Fragments of the ancient Aquitanian 
learning, from the times of Hilary, were possibly to be found also, pre- 
served through the ravages of the migration of nations on this ancient 
soil. After Charlemagne’s death (814), Claudius acquired historic note. 
Finds Turin his Under Louis, his old patron, he became bishop of Turin 
Sah (820). Not only was he promoted by the pious king as a 
faithful servant, but was selected for Turin, with especial reference to the 
needs of the place. Claudius was to be there a man of war. The Ital- 
ians were image-worshipers. Claudius was to help carry into effect the 
views upon images prevailing among the Franks. This was the starting- 
point of his reforms. His study of the Bible on his own account, far 
beyond most of his contemporaries, and the whole course of events 
around him, helped make him eminent as a reformer. 

The anathema against rejecters of images (at Nice, 787) had been 
met in independent spirit in the Carlovingian books. No doubt the 
saints whose images are the subject of debate pray for believers, there- 
fore the latter should show them reverence; but. no reverence, is due 
their images, much less any worship. This doctrine of the Carlovingian 
books was fully ratified by that Frankfort Synod which condemned Felix 
of Argel. It was attacked in Italy, but was now to be carried out by 
Claudius on the banks of the Po. The Turin churches were found by 
him full of images and votive offerings. Relics and crosses were wor- 
shiped. Pilgrimages were made to Rome. Claudius not only preached 
against them; he went further, and cleared the images and crosses out 
of the houses of God. The news of his enterprise spread away to 
France. His course was warmly discussed, and of course raised him up 
opponents. 

Claudius, at the same time, had to be a soldier, even as Zwingle of 
Ziirich, after him, of whom he reminds us also in his de- 
cided aversion to images in churches. There was a famous 
haunt of Saracenie robbers, in those lawless days, sixty miles out of 
Turin, in Fraxinetum (Frassinetto), a little town on the Po, opposite 
the mouth of the Sesia, now the centre of a network of railways. By 
them the whole vicinity of Turin was made unsafe. And so, like the. 


A soldier. 


children of Israel when they rebuilded the walls of their city, the bishop — 
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Claudius took in one hand his sword, while he held, not a trowel, but 
his pen, in the other.? 

We may here take a glance at his literary work. A large part of it 
was performed by him in Aquitania. He wrote three books on Genesis, 
in 814; the next year a commentary on Matthew. He gave an expo- 
sition of Galatians (816), dedicated to the abbot Dructerannus, He 
sent to king Louis, in 817, his work on Ephesians. In 821 he published 
his work on Exodus; in 823 on Leviticus. His style shows his nation- 
ality. His Latin is not pure, for there was approach already in Spain 
to the modern dialect. His exposition is largely allegorical, and so of 

little value to ourselves. He intends to find great truths; but he brings 
along with him his notions of what they must be, and so forces upon 
words lofty spiritual meanings, very different from the literal. He says, 
“As the Word becoming flesh was inclosed in a mean body, so is the 
word of Scripture limited by the pitiful form of literal expressions.” 
He will not make use of profane literature: he has never mastered it. 
But he employs the writings of the fathers, whose utterances he strings 
together, one after ancther. His favorites are Jerome and Augustine. 
Knowing how much he owed to them, he tells Louis that he is a beggar, 
who has no harvest of his own, but gets his subsistence behind the backs 
of the reapers, out of the labor of others. He does not give his authori- 
ties as he goes along; when asked to do so, he refers to the general prac- 
tice, which was opposed to it. Only Bede had so done, and he in only 
two commentaries. What decided Claudius against it was that repeat- 
edly, after finding what he deemed an original thought in some writer, 
he discovered it had been borrowed from some other. Often he weaves 
together quotations, interspersing remarks of his own, as he says, to 
make a continuous discourse, to exercise the vigilance of the reader and 
avoid tediousness. In his expository endeavors he has a method; at 
least when a friend earnestly asked him to write on Leviti- pypositor of 
cus, he refused, till he first wrote on Exodus. His friend, S°™pture. 
Theodemir (who was his opponent as well), reproached him, when he 
sent the latter book, with imposing Leah upon him, in the dark, in- 
stead of Rachel, for the abbot was eager respecting the Levitical cere- 
monial. Claudius replied that he must portray the scene of the sacrifices 
before he treated of the rites themselves. But he met the wish of The- 
odemir (who was abbot of Psalmodi, near Nismes) by sending him at last 

1 This image-breaking and soldier-like character leaves us few particulars of his private 
life. Though persecuted, his persecution did not end in martyrdom, which may be ac- 
counted for by the peculiar position of the Frankish churcly at that time. An embassy 
had come to Louis the Pious from the emperor of the East, Michael the Stammerer, four 
years after Claudius became bishop (824), asking him to help with all his might against the 
defenders of pictures, whom the pope was stirring up against him. A synod in Paris, that 

ear, had taken ground agreeing with the former Frankfort synod, in opposition to images. 
t was at this time that the contest between Claudius and his opposers in the church reached 


its height. It included other questions besides image-worship. This, however, was the 
subject upon which he first differed with others. 
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his treatise on Leviticus. Yet not entirely, for he published in it his 
views on saint-worship, not altogether to the gratification of his anxious 


friend (823). In this book he held that a purely spiritual conception off. 


God opposes utterly all creature worship. “ By another's bliss no man 
ever became happy; through another’s wisdom no one ever grew wise 5 
through another’s bravery no one ever was made brave; through the 
temperance of another none ever grew temperate ; nor through another 
man’s holiness was ever one made perfect.” All salvation is from “ imi- 
tating” or rather “appropriating the Unchanging and True.” He ex- 
presses himself still more strongly to the same friend in his work on 
Corinthians, sent afterwards. This was laid by Theodemir before an 
assembly of bishops and chief persons, but without. receiving condemna- 
tion. “The Lord forgive thee this deed,” Claudius wrote to his faithless 
friend. Theodemir, with growing excitement at the course of Claudius, 
addressed him a warning against heresy. The latter, deeply irritated, 
wrote a long justification, in which he exposed the abuses in the church 
with marked severity. 

Theodemir’s letter was to him “ prating nonsense;” only a fool could 
take him for a sectarian. On the subject in question, he takes the Bible 
prohibitions as absolute. To worship images is to lapse into idolatry. 
“You may change the names and outward appearance; paint a Peter 
instead of a Jupiter, a Paul instead of a Saturn; the appearance is differ- 
ent, the reality is the same.” When you come to think of it, it may be 
strange ; but ought we not, if the mind is bent on idolatry, rather adore 
saints when alive, than their images after they are dead? Of image- 
worshipers, the saying, “ They worshiped and served the creature, 
rather than the Creator,” is more true than even of beast-worshipers. 
The latter worship the works of God, the former those of man. “ Thou 
who wert created upright shouldst rather look up to heaven, than bow 
down before images.” Further, he declares that the picture remains a 
picture, even if it paints the crucifixion. He denied to the cross, which 
also was made an idol, even the place of a symbol. He declares: “ Like 
Opposes cruci- the ungodly you take pleasure in nothing of the Saviour save 
oe the shame of his sufferings. Like the Jews and the pagans 
you would have a Christ not risen.” Such understand not the Apostle’s 


words: “ Yea, though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now - 


henceforth know we Him no more.” He reaches conclusions which are 
excusable, considering the harm threatened then in externalizing all 
religious worship. “If ye worship the cross,” he says, “why not kneel 
to every virgin, for Christ only hung six hours on the cross, but was hid 
nine months in a virgin’s womb. Worship mangers, too, for the Christ- 
child lay ina manger. Venerate swaddling-clothes, for in such the boy 
was swathed. Reverence boats, for on a boat He crossed the waves, on 


a boat He slept, from a boat He addressed the people. Worship asses 
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for on such He rode into Jerusalem. Adore lambs, for it is written, Be- 
hold the Lamb of God, but indeed, the pious fools would rather devour 
live sheep than worship painted lambs. Worship lions, for He is the lion 
of the tribe of Judah. Worship rocks, for in a rock-tomb was He buried, 
and the Apostle speaks of that rock, which was Christ. Worship thorns, 
for He was crowned with thorns; and spears for sake of the spear that 
pierced his side.” Claudius partly forgets the special significance of 
Calvary in Christ’s life, and the need of a special symbol therefor. His 
conclusions but lead us to deem our life on earth, even in its minuter 
details, consecrate through our Saviour’s sharing in it with ourselves. 
Claudius himself recognizes the inadequacy of his reasoning, but says 
that with fools you must use fools’ weapons, and discharge stones at 
stony hearts. The true nobleness of his Christianity comes out in his 
final utterance: “ Learn righteousness ; do not worship the cross, which 
is nothing, but bear the cross, as Christ has commanded.” 

After this attack on images and symbols follows a more moderate as- 
sault upon the practice of pilgrimages to Rome. It neither benefits all, 


nor hurts all. He would use one habit of his day to oppose another. — 


If pilgrimages are so needful, what must be thought of convent life, 


_ which, incloses people within walls and keeps them from the profitable 


journey? In favor of pilgrimages to the city of Peter on the Tiber 
was only a gross and carnal interpretation of that name which Christ 
gave to Peter as the rock of the church. The extravagant contemns the 
esteem of Rome and her bishop is to Claudius all wrong. °?* 

When his course is taken by pope Paschal (824) as an insult, as Theod- 


~ emir informed him, the shepherd of Turin thus consoles himself: “ That 


man is not an apostle who sits in the apostle’s seat, but he who does an 
apostle’s part. All others are scribes and Pharisees; what they command 
you do, but go not after their works.” The boldness and even violence 
of his expressions was calculated to offend also his old patron, Louis the 
Pious. The latter had the bishop’s book examined by his clergy, and 
condemned. Claudius received an invitation to appear and defend his 
theories. He declined the journey, sending word, instead, that the court- 
clergy were a company of asses. 

- The other writings of Claudius gave no occasion for attack or opposi- 
‘tion. His chief and, so far as known, his last work is his “ Apology.” 
Yet he outlived this swan-song eleven years, unthreatened or at any rate 
unmolested in the exercise of his office.* 


1 In his last years he was opposed in the writings of Dungal and of Jonas. The former, - 


een sent by Charles the Great to Pavia, and labored there many years. 
ae king Lothar, Louis’s viceroy in Italy, as one of the distinguished teach- 
ers who supplied the great lack of instruction in those parts. By Lothair’s express com- 
mand boys were sent to him out of the neighboring towns, Milan, Brescia, Lodi, Ber- 
gamo, Norara, Vercelli, and Como. Dungal seems to have been eminent in grammar and 
astronomy. In his writings against Claudius, he shows acquaintance with the Christian 
poets, among others, with Paulinus of Nola. He combated Claudius with weapons found 
in Christian antiquity and traditions. He takes his stand on the Carlovingian books, favor- 
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Claudius belongs to tragedy, not that he died a martyr’s death, for the 
billows calmed as he drew near his end, but because the foe against 
whom he accepted the gauntlet, the growing corruption of Christian life 
and worship, got the victory in the coming centuries. He was a man of 
the times that were to be. We cannot acquit him of passionate excite- 
ment, nor of a certain coargeness of speech, nor of a somewhat one-sided 
idealism. None the less, he and the cause which he defended were in the 
path of Christian progress. 

One passage of his, giving his thought of God, we will present in his 
own words: “The perfection of truth and wisdom changes not with 
time, wanders not from place to place, is obscured by no night, nor 
dimmed by .passing shadows; neither can He be apprehended by our 
bodily senses. Every hour He is near every one in the whole earth who 
turns lovingly towards Him. Confined in no place, He is absent from 
none. In the market-place He dwells, in the heart his 
voice is uttered. Whoever beholds Him is transformed by 
Hin, nor can ever wish to change Him to some baser shape. None judges 
Him, none without Him utters a righteous judgment. Trusting Him, I 
separate chance and change from the ever abiding. The cycles of time 
vanish from before me in the Eternal One. For periods of time are full 
of events ending or beginning. In Him the Eternal same is neither 
past nor future. What vanishes certainly is not; what is future has no 
existence. The eternal alone is; none can say it was, nor it is to be. 
Therefore could yonder eternal Perfection reveal Himself to man’s 
mind, crying, ‘I am that Iam.’ Of Him could it be said, ‘ He who is, 
hath sent me.’” 

In Claudius we recognize a spirit profound, eager, mighty. Out of the 
living truths of Paul he drew strength. He distinguished himself, in a 
superficial age, by going to Augustine, the great teacher, whom he has 
rightly extolled as “the true lover of the Lord, the pen of Heaven, the 
tongue of the Holy Ghost.” —E. N. 


Cure for idolatry. 


ing the keeping and reverencing of images, but without adoring them. Jonas of Orleans 
did not appear against Claudius till after the latter’s death. He had written at an earlier 
date, but had perhaps been kept from publishing by Louis the Pious, with whom Clauditis 
in later rae was in favor on account of his greater moderation. Jonas’s book against the 
errors of Claydius, which he thought would long survive, is dedicated to Charles the Bold. 
Be eats images, Storia pelloty and bilgrimages, the first within such limits as were 
set by the Frankish church. e Latin of Claudius is severely and ically critici 

by both Dungal and Jonas. of rian Re re 


— 
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LIFE X. COLUMBAN OF GERMANY. 
A. D. 550—A. D. 615. CELTIC LEADER, — GERMANY. 


Soon after Patrick had preached in Ireland, there arose brethren 
there, consumed by such longing to spread the gospel that they could 
not abide at home. Among them was Columban, the teacher of Gall. 


. Born (550) in the province of Leinster, he was trained in God’s Word 


and the best learning of his day. Especially was he moulded by the 
classics, whose influence, next to that of the gospels, is seen in his writ- 
ings. By the advice of a noble hermitess, he entered the monastery of 
Bangor, then numbering three thousand monks, and presided over by the 
pious and learned Comgall. Moved as early as 590 to go as an evangel- 
ist to Gaul, he obtained the reluctant consent of his superiors, and set 
out with twelve of his brethren. The Celtic monks owed to Gaul their 
learning, and now would gratefully return the boon, and with it a living 
Christianity. Morals and religion there were unsettled. This incited 
the zeal and energy of the missionaries. Columban was joined by a 
multitude who adopted his manner of life. He seemed like a second 
Martin of Tours. To the prevailing corruption, Columban and his com- 
rades opposed a strict and temperate life, marked by purity of thought 
and simplicity of faith. The fame of his piety soon spread abroad. 
They were invited to settle in Burgundy by king Guntram. On his 
death, they were shown the same favor by his successor, Childebert, and 
promised royal aid. Columban might then have settled in a cloister 
with a comfortable support and great worldly consideration. But he 
chose to humbly deny himself, bearing a cross after his Master. On the 
ruins of an old castle at Anegray, in a barren spot of the scoteh-Irish in 
Vosges Mountains, he builded a cloister; soon he removed das 

to Luxovium (or Luxeuil) ; other cloisters rose near by, at Besancon 
and in the Jura Mountains. The brethren followed the strict rules of 
Columban, and soon won great influence and reputation. By their dili- 
gence and self-denial they changed their barren country into blooming 
fields. Toil and care, want and self-sacrifice, were required. Columban 
cherished the trust of the Psalmist, “ Yet have I not seen the righteous 
forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.” His confidence was not disap- 
pointed ; once when he had been praying three days for a sick brother, 


_there came one on horseback, furnished with provisions sent from another 


cloister. 

Their prospects of independence and happiness were materially affected 
by the death of king Childebert. The kingdom was divided, and Co- 
lumban was entangled in difficulties. Theoderic, the older son, who 
succeeded his father, was hindered by his imperious grandmother Brune- 
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hilde from marrying, and led into all kinds of excesses to unfit him for 
ruling. Columban brought him back to his duty by grave remonstrances. 
He would not bless his illegitimate children, nor countenance his unlaw- 
ful connection. Then the whole spite of Brunehilde, foiled in her evil 
plans, turned on Columban’s convent. His strict life was easily brought 
into disrepute with the worldly bishops and nobles. He met the opposi- 
tion, violence, and danger with resolute courage. At the same time he 
was harassed respecting the question of Easter, which was even carrie} 
to the pope. Columban, for himself and his cloister, wished leave to fol- 
low the Eastern rule, which was supported by tradition, even if rejected by 
the Nicene council. He showed frankness and Christian spirit, holding 
to his maxim: “ Be bold in the cause of truth, and impregnable against 
falsehood.” Columban, having refused king Theoderic armed entrance 
into his convent, was represented by Brunehilde to her grandson as with- 
holding proper reverence. He was suddenly ordered by the king to re- 
turn to Ireland. Deprived of the company of bis comrades, he was forcibly 
carried off and put aboard a ship. From Nantes he wrote back to his 
brethren, exhorted them to unity and submission, and resigned himself to 
his fate. But God had other designs for him. The opposing winds and 
waves were regarded by the sailors as a mark of God’s anger at the treat- 
ment given the exile. They landed him with his effects, and then, strangely 
enough, sailed forth prosperously. As was to be expected, Columban es- 
caped, went to Clothair, king of Neustria, was well received and counseled 
Goes up the | With on both civil and religious questions. He had an es- 
Tyme, cort given him through the Rhine country ruled by Theode- 
bert. There he was met with favor by the prince and his great chiefs ; 
a crowd of pupils and adherents came around him. He stopped and 
engaged in setting up new missions in the interests of the gospel. He 
went beyond the Rhine far into the land of the Alemanni. In Bregenz 
he aided Willimar, a Christian preacher. In Tuggen, by Lake Zurich, he 
threw down the heathen altars, and abolished pagan sacrifices. With the 
help of Gallus, he sought out all the remnants of Christianity existing 
among the Alemanni and Sueves from the days of Roman or Frankish 
rule. He preached everywhere the gospel of salvation. His work of 
peace was interrupted, as he had foreboded, by the outbreak of war (612). 

Columban turned his steps across the Alps into Lombardy, and first 
stopped at Milan, There he enjoyed the confidence of king Agilulf, and 
found welcome opportunity to fight with the weapons of the Spirit against 
the Arianism prevalent among the Lombards. He laid the foundation of 
the cloister of Bobbio, south of Pavia, in a lofty, lonely region of the 
Apennines, where close to the Trebia appeared the towers of an ancient 

1 Theodebert met a defeat at Zulpich from his elder brother, fell into his hands, and was 
murdered by their merciless grandmother. Soon after the elder brother Theoderic died, and 


his kingdom of Burgundy, through the weakness of his son Sigebert, was wholly ab 
in Neustria by Clothair, who thus reunited the realm of his gedaiiqndnatatiest, et 
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basilica of Peter. It grew to be a famous convent beyond all the Bur- 
gundian establishments. - Here Columban found his desired rest, though 
but for a little while, for he died in 615.22 

The picture of Columban’s inner life is as beautiful as that of his 
outer activity. His was a profoundly religious nature, deeply pene- 
trated by the life of Christ. He attracts us by the quietness of spirit 
that accompanied his great business energy. He shows thus a calm 
repose upon God, and marked simplicity of character. He would often 
go away into the woods, taking his Bible, reading and Study of the 


‘meditating as he walked, or as he sat against the trunk Bible. 


of a tree. On Sundays and holidays he would seek a cavern, or some 
lonely place, and give himself to prayer and meditation on divine things. 
His faith and religion were not based on human inventions, but the 
word of Holy Scripture. Thence he got the food of his inner life, and 
formed the image of Christ within him. This direct intercourse with 
the Lord, the head of the church and life of believers, was his especial 
characteristic. Self-forgetfulness, humble resignation, and obedience to 
God’s will constituted the life of his soul. “He treads earth beneath 
him,” said Columban, “who conquers himself. None who spares him- 
self hates the world. It is in the heart we love or hate. No one dies 


- to the world unless Christ lives in him. Live in Christ, and Christ 


lives in thee. We must take heaven by violence, beset not only by our 
enemies, but most of all by ourselves. If thou hast conquered self, thou 
hast conquered everything.” 

As we view him opposed to the prevailing rudeness of the times, we 
may be told that in his doctrine of obedience he depended on works. 
The Christian, the heir of a new life, was put under tutors and govern- 
ors. True, there was a very strict rule in his order, to prevent the life 
being demoralized in the general want of training. But he did not 
intend the strict discipline to be an intolerable burden, or to suffocate 
the life. Rather he wished that everything, even what was at first a 
matter of obedience, might grow to be a second nature., We revere 
his endeavor, in the midst of his strife with rude nature, to attain the 
culture of the mind and the salvation of the soul, using the daily strug- 
gle with hard toils and earthly cares for a means of self-renunciation, 
obedience, and trust. “You will find God,’ he says, “by the devout 
faith of a pure heart, not by unholy or idle talk. Seek to find out the 
Incomprehensible by thy subtle investigations; wisdom will be further 


1 Bobbio remained a pattern convent, true to its aim, and an unqualified blessing to many 
enerations. A source of renown to Columban, it did great service in the cause of science. 
He clung to it, answering an invitation of Clothair to return to Luxeuil, with a commenda- 
tion of Bobbio. In the ninth century, his order joined the Benedictines, and in the twelfth 
had lost all trace of adherence to the rules of Columban. Benedict’s Roman order became 
the favorite everywhere. But while Columban’s name disappeared, his spirit and his 
achievements remained. We can even say that his name revived in the renovated and 
magnificent institution (1612) which established the old order, and among other things con- 
tained the noble Ambrosian library of Milan. 
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from thee than ever. Grasp him by faith, and wisdom is at thy very 
threshold.” His last resort was not to the law, but to the grace of God 
in Christ. True life, he found, was love to Him who first loved us. 
“Our whole life is as one day’s journey. The chief aim is not to love 
what is beneath, but only what is above, to desire only what is above, 
to meditate only on what is above, to seek our fatherland above, where 
is our father. Love is not a work, it is sweetness, salvation, and health 
to the soul. If the heart is not sick with sin, love is its health.” 

Through these expressions of Columban, we see the evangelical char- 
Good advice to acter of his efforts. For his age and position, he is full of 
the pope. ‘ brave courage and independent spirit. He addresses with 
respectful liberty the Roman bishops, Gregory First and Boniface 
Fourth. Various disputes and a threatened church schism, near the 
end of his life, called out his earnest exhortation to peace. “He 
only,” says Columban to the pope, “carries the keys of heaven, who by 
correct judgment opens the door to the worthy, and shuts it against 
those unworthy.” Divine peace, above reason, was to him the condition 
of true life. “Return quickly to unity,” he says; “pursue not old dis- 
putes; rather be silent and consign strife to oblivion. In doubtful mat- 
ters give the decision to God; in what man can decide, judge without 
respect of persons. Acknowledge one the other, that there may be 
joy in heaven, and on earth, over your peace and oneness. I do not 
understand how a Christian can quarrel with a Christian respecting the 
faith. Whatever one right-minded Christian that serves God rightly 
utters, another must say amen to, because both believe and love the same 
things.” 

By such life and work has not Columban won the reward of those 
that turn many to righteousness (Daniel xii. 3)?—F. L. 


LIFE XI. GALL OF SWITZERLAND. 
A. D. 546—A. D. 640. CELTIC LEADER, — SOUTH GERMANY. 


Ir is now nearly thirteen hundred years since a handful of good men 
_ came out of the distant West, the end of the known world, to bring Chris- 
tian light into the heart of our Europe. At their head was Columban. 
Their native place was Ireland, — green Erin, — that has since, in its re- 
lations both of church and of state, been so dependent. First they came 
to Bangor, in Wales, to the convent presided over by the noble Comgall. 
Then crossing the channel, they traversed France to Wasgau, where 
they settled. Driven, then, through their zeal for what was good, they 
turned to the Alemanni of the south. The first attempt by them at 
evangelizing eastern Switzerland was made at Tuggen, at the southeast- 
ern extremity of Lake Zurich. The savage Alemanni, so degraded as 
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to own slaves and offer human sacrifices, clung to their idols. The zeal- 
ous apostles of the unknown God met such harsh treatment that they 
at last changed their home to Lake Constance. There they pushed on 
their work, but were again met with violence for their zeal in putting 
down idolatry and wickedness. Columban then, with most of his- com- 
pany, climbed the Alps to cross into Italy. Gall, one of the best loved 
disciples, already a man advanced in years, preferred to remain behind. 
Unwillingly he obtained Columban’s consent, his state of health compel- 
ling, and was left with two younger comrades as his assistants. Gull re- 
gained his health in a residence in Arbon, on Lake Constance, in old 
time the seat of a Roman colony. His home was with a Christian of 
that place. Then, mindful of his vow and his consecrated life, he sought 
some spot where he might establish the gospel, and find him a residence. 
From his host, who was a great huntsman, and well acquainted with the 
Alps, he heard of a little plain, six miles south of Arbon, surrounded by 
gentle declivities, which rose away towards the Alps of Appenzell and 
the clear water-fall of the Steinach. He thought this place y,.n45 what is 
would suit his purposes. He went thither, as nearly as can 7°W St. Gall. 

be reckoned, in the year 614. He was over sixty when ‘he first found 
this spot, with which his name is associated. The place is shown, even 
now, near the south side of. the valley, where Gall, caught by a thorn 
bush, fell down, and though wearied, still full of his great purpose, cried 


-out, “ Here is my abode; here will I rest.” 


Of Gall’s lineage there is nothing known. He is made of royal de- 
scent in legends. His name indicates his connection with a Gallic ances- 
try. For his age, he was well educated, as were his comrades, especially 
versed in the Scriptures and church literature. He was not fluent in the 
language of his new country, yet spoke Latin, which was then the lan- 
guage of science and the church through the West, even with men that 
had no intercourse with Rome. 

Gall and his friends builded a cabin, and obtained their subsistence out 
of the forests. The land he chose may have been touched before this by 
rays of Christianity, but it had no pure fountain of the Word of God in 
it, no life devoted to the saving of souls, and no divine sanctuary. Now 
it had those whose lives were given to severe and disinterested labor, to 
beneficence and prayer. Who does not recognize a deep and consoling 
truth in the legends, which relate how they slew serpents and dragons, 
the symbols of evil spirits; tamed bears, and made them of service; 
cured the leprous and the possessed ; and founded a church and monas- 
tery? The cloister of St. Gall was really founded some scores of years 
after his death, his disciples adopting the rules of the Benedictines. Be- 
fore this it was named Gall’s cell, yet possibly was even then under some 
monastic discipline. Gall and the brethren dwelt together in four huts, 
called to prayer and labor by a bell which is still preserved. They 
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taught and practiced agriculture and the Christian religion. Some indi- 
viduals of the region possibly joined their company; others came from 
Scotland. When the Scotch once learned the way, they poured in rein- 
The Scotch in f0rcements for many a year. They spread over Germany, 
Germany: as far even as Vienna! The life and soul of the whole en- 
terprise was Gall. He traveled through the country, and, wherever he 
found the beginnings of churches, brought them into union one with 
another. Prudent and devoted, he gained the respect of all that were 
inclined to religion. There had before been bishops in Constance and 
in Chur, but they had been little known. Gall now connected these two 
churches with his cloister. The quiet, unobtrusive worker became fur- 
ther known by the zeal, faith, and purity of his disciples. He was seen 
to achieve more than ever had the bishops. He was solicited to become 
the bishop of Constance. He refused, preferring to remain where he 
had first begun his labors. He proposed one of his pupils, his assistant 
John, in Grabs, who was accordingly made the bishop, Gall installing 
him, and preaching his ordination sermon. He spoke it in Latin, a friend 
standing by him translating it into German. One of the sermons of 
Gall is preserved in the archives of St. Gall. It was preached under 
similar circumstances with the one named. It has often been printed in 
historical works, and once translated into German, though not very accu- 
rately. It tells the story of the Old and New Testament, exhibits Christ’s 
salyation in its relation to the lives of his hearers, and closes with admo- 
nition and benediction. Every sermon then needed to include as much 
as possible of the essentials of Christianity, for preaching was seldom 
heard, and the churches were very far apart. Gall lived till over ninety, 
a hale old man. The Lord did not forsake his servant. Having made 
him a pillar of his church, He kept him strong and abiding. When the 
aged man was in his ninety-fifth year (640) he went upon a journey to 
Arbon, to a Christmas celebration. Immediately afterwards‘ he was 
seized with the illness which ended his life. He fell asleep in the place 
_ where he had formed his resolve to abide in the country and establish a 
centre of religion. His remains were carried by his disciples to his cell, 
in sadness. Above his grave rose the school to which he had given the 
last thirty years of his life, with ever advancing prosperity. Gall’s cell 
was the home of knowledge, the fruitful mother of religious institutions, 
a school that sent out a long succession of renowned and useful leaders 
and princes of the German church.! Shaken many a time by severe 

1 When the abbots of St Gall became princes and warriors, the city tried to shake off 
their rule; finally, it accepted the gospel as preached in the Reformation. The convent 
(1531), after severe conflicts, became Romish, but at the close of the last century went down 
chiefly through the willfulness of the last abbot. City and convent remain as memorials of the 
men from Erin, who rose as morning stars of the gospel over benighted Alemannia. So does 
the land around, with the gospel preached in hills and valleys, with religious institutions an- 
cient and modern, all maintaining and extending the blessings of Christianity. 


It is a very notable fact that the first bishop of St. Gall, when his installation was 
brated heartily by the Protestant as well as the Catholic Citizens, declared, ‘* Let horton 


_ 
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tempests, from the Hungarians down to the later Franks, its Christian 
light was never extinguished. Now the cloister overlooks one of the 
most industrious and flourishing towns of Switzerland. It has given the 
name of Gall to both the city and the canton of which it is the capital. 
Thus the stranger from the far West, the apostle of Christianity, has re- 
ceived honor. He has become to the people of the land a saint and a 
father. — J. D. R. 


LIFE XII. BONIFACE OF GERMANY. 
A. D. 680 ‘A. D. 755. BRITISH LEADER, — GERMANY. 


Amone the fathers of our Christianity, whose names and graves aré 
ever to be cherished, is the great “apostle of the Germans.” The 
eleven hundredth anniversary of his death has already been . celebrated. 
The retrospect of his life, creator or restorer, as he was, of our people, 
will unfold to us the vital connection of Germany with Christianity. He 
saw the great need of his kinsfolk, and never let it out of his mind. He 


made everything bend to his great aims. Happily, he was aided by a 


succession of events that crowned his work with blessing. Before him 
evangelists had come to us out of Britain; they were foremost in the 
vineyard, smoothing the rough ground for the gentle precious sowing of 
the seeds of love. In their home the tide of religious life, through Brit- 
ish influence, was rising. With new force it had been spreading living 
influences abroad. Still it grew more full of life at home, and as the church 
now covered Britain, its energy overflowed, seeking out new channels 
in foreign countries. Then it was that there proceeded from her the 
* apostle of the Germans.” 

The Jand to which he was called had been preparing. No people, if we 
may venture to speak confidently, had such natural or moral vocation for 
Christianity as the Germans. Nor had they at any former time been 
more fitted for a mighty work of the Spirit, which should establish the 
church on a national foundation. The Frankish empire, the heir of 
Roman power, was rising through the heroic Carlovingians out of the 
low estate into which it had been brought by former rulers. The sep- 
arated members of the Germanic people were uniting. Charles Martel 
pushed on this work with great energy. As far as his arm went, there 
was a field for the preaching of the gospel. While the state was intent 
ER rairres caasae Gua Oi ion onda s ‘Enea desire sooiied Salles as long x2 Wahep 
Peter Miner lived. After his death (1863), matters were changed. Where Gall’s cell once 
stood is a place of conflict for and against Rome. None know how the party strife will re~ 
sult. Yet let Catholics and Evangelicals keep alive the memory of the Irish evangelists. 


Whoever wishes to know what a great German genius thought of Gall and his work, let 
him read Herder’s Die Fremdlinge. 
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upon its aims, and the ways of attaining them, there was danger of the 
church becoming subject to them, imbibing a very different spirit from 
her right and true one. Hence the call, not only for new creation and 
the turning of valleys of dead bones into a living harvest, but of collect- 
ing the separated and scattered parts into one body. The “apostle of 
the Germans” was chosen for this twofold mission. 

Winfrid, as he was called by Anglo-Saxons, or Boniface, as he was 
named by his brethren and the pope, received the former name when 
baptized, the latter for the first time (so far as known) in a papal decree 
of the year 719. He has verified both names. Through war (wyn) he 
reached peace (fred). He was also a victorious warrior, and a benefac- 
Boyhoodin Eng- tor (bonifacius) of his people and his times. He was born 
Baa (680 or 682) in Kyrton, in Devonshire, in the kingdom 
of Wessex. His family was noble and perhaps princely. He early indi- 
cated his future vocation. His father, entertaining thoughts other than 
his own, had intended him to be the heir of his worldly power and pos- 
sessions. He soon was taught that God’s thoughts are not as ours, and 
that we cannot oppose the divine plans for our loved ones. The boy 
was scarce four years old when, according to the custom, the clergy on 
their circuits came as visitors to his father’s house. From the devout 
conversation of these worthy and venerable men many a fruitful seed fell 
into the receptive mind of the child, who, in his fancy, embraced hence- 
forth the clerical calling. What looked like sport in the child became 
serious. The boy insisted on being a minister. The father saw the ar- 
dent desire rise in his son’s mind with regret, and set himself against it. 
But either from a severe illness, of which he scarce recovered, or see- 
ing a divine decree in the strong inclination, or possibly hoping that the 
boy’s young, joyous mind would soon tire of the narrow cloister life, he 
gave his consent. The child when seven years old went to the convent 
of Exeter (then Adescancaster or Eidechsenburg), and when fourteen to 
the little convent of Nutschalling (Hautscelle or Nusschaale), in Hamp- 
shire, to learn the higher branches. He soon distinguished himself by 
his meekness, as well as his spirit and talent, and became a teacher of 
those younger. When (710) he took the vows of priesthood, a little 
over thirty years of age, he signalized himself, on the occasion of a con- 
ference of the clergy, by such genius and eloquence that he was recom- 
mended and chosen for deputy to the archbishop of Canterbury, to com- 
pose a strife between him and king Ina of Wessex. The result procured 
him high esteem; no doubt it also contributed essentially to the enlarge- 
ment of his field of vision, and turned his eyes to the church’s condition 
Mission toHo. beyond his own country. Already the thought of going to 

the Continent as an ambassador of the gospel to the heathen 


nations was awakened in his mind. Every enticement to honor and com- 


fort was put aside. We find him, not long after returning, declaring his 
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firm purpose to try a mission among the Frisians. The difficulties sur- 
rounding it, which he well knew, only roused him the more. The chief 
of the tribe, Radbod, was a bitter foe of Christianity. Though depend- 
ent in a measure on Pepin of Heristal, he came, after the latter’s death, 
into complete independence, for Charles Martel for a moment had lost 
power by a bloody overthrow. 

Winfrid’s first journey to Friesland (715) took place just at this 
_ period. Already the Frankish bishops Amandus and Eligius, and the 
English monks Wigbert and Willibrord, had done work there. Utrecht 
already had a bishop. But after fruitless delay, without accomplishing 
anything, he came back in late autumn (717) to Nutschalling. The 
next autumn (718) he went to Gaul, and in the winter of the same 
year, with several newly won comrades, to Rome, there to take counsel 
with the pope (Gregory Second) over his future ministry. He received 
a friendly reception, a letter of recommendation from Daniel of Win- 
chester, the bishop of his cloister, preparing his way. With a commis- 
sion from the pope, in which he is for the first time called Boniface, he 
purposed going to the pagan portion of the Frankish empire, the Rip- 
uarians, east” of the Rhine, and their neighbors the Thuringians. This 
plan he carried out. On his way to Thuringia, through Bavaria, he 
‘found the results of earlier Christian doctrine, but in general the ground 
was unappropriated. He employed his first journey to acquaint himself 
with the situation, and the peculiar popular dialects. Then he went to 
Utrecht, where he stayed till 723, and by Trier to Hesse, where he 
founded the convent of Amanaburg (or Améneburg), as 'the centre of 
the German mission. The same summer (723) he went again to Rome 
at the call of the pope, passing through east France and Burgundy. 
He accepted then (November 30th) the office of bishop. This appeared 
possibly a requisite for his usefulness, but it served to bring all his work 
into a very close relation to the papacy.’ 

The outward consideration enjoyed by Winfrid on this journey (secured 
him by an autograph safe-conduct from Charles Martel), valuable as it : 
was, could not console him for the want of genuine Christian belief and 
spiritual life, both at the court and among the clergy. Discipline and 
piety were almost gone. Rude military exercises and hunting sports 
took the place of quiet labor and care of souls; the church was de- 
graded into a political machine. Winfrid poured out the deep complaints 
of his burdened soul in letters to noble friends, especially the bishop 
of Winchester. He had not only “fightings without and fears within, 
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the oneness of the church, but would prove in every way his faith and his agreement with 
the pope and his successors, and the papal church, to which God had given the power to 
bind and to loose.’? Thus, in accordance with the spirit of the Roman church, the purity 


of doctrine was subordinated to the oneness of the church; the unity of the church was not 
derived in strict gospel fashion out of the purity of doctrine. 
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but the sorest opposition from false priests and hypocrites, who opposed . 
God, lost their own souls, and corrupted the people by their scandals 
i ,. and errors.” He returned to his settlement at Am6neburg, 
First years in 
Germany. in Hesse. Here he found, also, that the seed sown had 
taken no deep root, and that his anxiously prepared ground was over- 
run by pagan weeds. He resolved “ to lay the axe at the roots of the 
ancient tree of superstition.” There was an old oak at Geismar, raised 
to Thor; ‘on this he lifted his axe with sharp strokes; his disciples imi- 
tated him. Then it is said a storm arose, took the top of the tree, 
and, as if sent from on high, rent it asunder into four pieces. Over the 
fallen oak, out of which, to the amazement of its pagan devotees, there 
came no avenging spirits, he raised the cross, while out of its wood he 
builded the chapel of St. Peter’s. 

In the year 725, Winfrid turned again to Thuringia. The only signs 
of Christian religion were in the south, near Wurzburg. Wanting a base 
of opérations and a defense against pagan attacks, he builded the con- 
vent of Ohrdruf. By steady, zealous effort this grew to be the centre 
from which went out a new spiritual life. Winfrid, till now, had been 
left to pray and toil almost alone. He was constrained to ery to the 
Lord of the harvest to send forth more laborers. He had never given 
up his relations to Britain, though the joy of beholding his fatherland 
had never been his, after his first brief return. He now received thence 
Reinforced from 2 host of assistants, men and women. Their self-sacrificing 
Pngiaua. spirit, so different from that of the Frankish clergy, their 
life of devotion and study, such as was found then in the great English 
cloisters, especially fitted them to cultivate the hard soil of Germany. 
Nor were they simply helps to Winfrid’s mission, but also dear friends 
and trusted comrades in joy and in sorrow. ‘Those devout, enthusiastic 
women, toiling in their quiet ways, brought a blessing with them, and 
left memories dear to history. It was good judgment in Winfrid when 
. he gave them an especial place by the cradle of German Christianity. 

The position of Winfrid was not affected by Gregory Third taking the 
place of Gregory Second on the latter's death. Winfrid was not only 
confirmed in his place, where he certainly could show abundant success, 
but was given the robe of an archbishop, so as to appoint bishops over 
his newly acquired churches. He had no particular city, at first, as a 
residence. His field grew; he had all the German people east of the 
Rhine for his territory. He builded that year two new churches, one at 
Fritzlar, the other probably at Améneburg. He then turned his atten- 
tion to Bavaria. There had some churches been added here to those 
of ancient times; but clerical life was degraded; there was no unity of 
discipline or worship. At first he designed only to find out how things 
were ; he had a plan to be worked out afterwards. 

In 738 he went again to Rome, the third time. Hereafter his church 
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work takes a new shape. While he was sowing the seed in Hesse and 
Thuringia for thirteen years, he had to do mostly with individuals. Now 
he toiled to gather the scattered people into one flock, and unite them 
into a single efficient church. His first work had been evangelizing, his 
next work was organizing. His preference was for a hierarchy. Making 
a longer stay in Rome than before, with the help of Gregor y, he foathied 
_ his plans of working. Then he went out (739) as a legata: an imme- 
diate representative a the church’s visible head, fully commissioned. In 
Bavaria, which he first entered, duke Odilo gave him especial favor, not 
_ out of love for the gospel, but from political designs. A purely German 
church organization seemed the best means of securing independence of 
the empire of the Franks. Winfrid rid Bavaria of unworthy clergy, 
giving her the four bishoprics of Salzburg, Freisingen, Re- o:eanizes the 
- gensburg, and Passau. He extended like measures to erman chureh. 
Thuringia and Hesse. For the latter he gave a bishop to Buraburg; 
for the former, to Wurzburg and Eichstadt in the south, and to Erfurt 
in the north. The last was his own place of residence. His long ma- 
tured plans were not shaken by the death (741) of Charles and Gregory 
Third. If he lost with Rome, he gained with Carloman, who devoted 
himself to the church, and ruled in person over the scenes of Winfrid’s 
“labor. The latter soon had a chance fully to repay his powerful patron. 
The dukes of Bavaria and Alemannia planned, with the aid and consent 
of the pope, to divide the Frankish empire. Though they were beaten 
in severe battles, the victory could not be followed up on account of the 
other embarrassments of the sons of Charles. Winfrid, meanwhile, stood 
by Carloman, though the pope took the other side. The king and the 
preacher in common resisted the dismemberment of Germany. The ef. 
fort that would make an independent Germany, socially and politically, 
was put forth by Winfrid for sake of the church also, to establish her 
rules, customs, and constitution. At the bottom of their efforts was the 
deep, perhaps unconscious, sense of the people’s need. Only by unity 
and independence could Germany be saved; without them, she would 
bow to Roman or Slavonian violence. While Winfrid was promoting 
the equal interests of state and church in Germany, he did not oppose a 
single, strong church, such as was wanted at Rome, if it was of the right 
kind. 
Winfrid found other ways to cleanse and strengthen Christian belief 
and life. One was the constitution of synods. The yearly provincial 
synods brought the refractory clergy to terms, elevated the power of 
Winfrid, purified manners, removed lingering heathenism, and established 
a sure discipline over the entire people. This was not true of the clergy 
the other side of the Rhine. They tried to maintain independence even 
when he acted in concert with Rome. He disposed of the disputes that 
arose about his teachings (on predestination, etc.), and about church gov- 
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ernment, not at the synods but by decisions from Rome. He had as * 


opponents Clemens, superior to him in Christian knowledge but inferior 
in wisdom and conduct, and the Frank Adalbert, a forerunner, it seems, of 
the Mystics. Obedience to the Roman church won the day. If Win- 
frid favored it from other than Scriptural reasons, he none the Jess was 
the blessed means of strengthening the tender German church by a com- 
pact constitution. He was helped by the movements and successes of 
the civil power. It was no empty coincidence that the very year (732) 
he established the German church, Charles the Hammerer broke the 
power of the Arabs, then threatening southwest Europe with Islam. 
When Charles’s son Carloman resigned in favor of his brother Pepin, and, 
disquieted in conscience in the midst of the not very honorable wars upon 
the Alemanni, retired to a convent, and Pepin, putting to Rome the 
Relations to the Question, Were it not better for the church in her need, if the 
penne: man with the kingly power had also the kingly title? ob- 
tained the desired answer in the affirmative ; there was further help given 
to Winfrid. For the government, seeking its authority from the church, 
had to acknowledge an obligation to promote religious objects. No 
doubt Winfrid was led to lean on a human arm, by employing political 
aid, and was drawn away from complete trust in the church’s invisible 
Lord and ruler. Yet he achieved the great service of laying the founda- 
tion for a religious renovation of the Frankish empire. 

Winfrid gave a keystone to his church organization by establishing 
metropolitans. He fixed and defined the relations of archbishops and 
bishops. Having no residence as archbishop, Winfrid selected Mainz, 
after his plan to choose Cologne had failed. Thus with Mainz and thir- 
teen bishoprics, he completed the edifice of the German church. To ex- 
tend the advantages of this arrangement to future times, he settled on his 
successor in his lifetime. He satisfied his heart’s desire, with the aid of 
pope Zachary, by electing Lull, his most gifted and trusted pupil, in the 
spring of 754. 

There was not to shine on our nation’s apostle such an evening as he 
had dreamed of enjoying, in his favorite convent of Fulda, in the midst of 
East Franks, Thuringians, Hessians, and Saxons. He had received for 
Fulda, from the Frankish chiefs, great gifts of land in the beech-woods 
of Hesse, in the centre of a wilderness on Fulda River. There, through 
the agency of his friend and pupil, Sturm, a noble youth who had joined 
him in Bavaria, studied in Fritzlar, and lived a hermit life in Hersfeld, 


Winfrid had reared a cloister and school, under even stricter rules than 


those of Benedict. They are proven by history to have brought bless- 
ings down on succeeding generations. “This place,” wrote Winfrid in 
751, “I have obtained lawfully from devout men and have dedicated to 
the Saviour. Here, after a few more days, I will attend to my weary 
body, and here I will be buried.” But his longing for rest was not se 
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strong as for the fulfillment of the desire of his youth. He returned to 
his mission of forty years ago to Friesland, which was not Christianized, 
save in the vicinity of Utrecht. Laying his shroud in his chest of books, 
foreboding and, as some say, wishing his death, he set out, Téinidys 0s 
and with es pupil Eoban, bishop of Utrecht, preached the death. 
gospel, at first with success. But when he would have gone on to Dok- 
kum, and was waiting on the bank of a little river, to give confirmation 
to a company of baptized pagans, he was fallen upon (June 5, 755) in 
his tent, by a hostile horde, and, forbidding his lay comrades to use their 
swords, was slain, along with his clerical companions. The body of the 
old man of seventy-five was brought afterwards by the monks to Fulda. 
In his life of outward excitement Winfrid was not wanting in quiet 
within, in fatherly care for the growth of his converts, nor in searching 
the Scriptures, his’dearest occupation. He recommended the Bible ur- 
gently, for, said he, “it convoys our souls, without risk of shipwreck in 
the storm, to the shore of the blessed Paradise, to the eternal joys of 
heaven.” Not afraid of giving a sharp, severe warning to repent, to his 
king, Ethibald, he said, “ How unbecoming that ye change this image of 
God, formed in you, to the image of the devil, by your serving your 
lusts.” Yet Winfrid did not exalt himself, but kept a lively sense of his 
own weakness and sinfulness, as he writes to an English abbess: “ Pray 
for me, that He who from his lofty place looks upop the lowly may for- 
give me my sins, that so the word of my mouth may have glad entrance, 
and Christ’s glorious gospel run among the heathen, and be glorified.” 
One love and one care marked this man’s whole life, full as it was of 
noble thought and genius, true faith and profound humility. He would 
toil to bring in God’s kingdom. A rare instrument in God’s hands, he 
pursued this object with unwearied courage and unclouded vision to his 
life’s close. When our Romanist brethren exalt him as a pillar of the 
papal hierarchy, they simply ascribe to him human weakness, in that he, 
like others, was devoted to the external institutions of his time. To 
evangelical Germané he is the divine agent who, by strict enforcement of 
laws and churchly rules, opposed pagan and immoral influences, and pre- 
served the first tender germs of our Christianity. We honor him as the 
founder of German nationality, the restorer of the German church. Let 
us gladly and thankfully obey the command, “Remember them... . 
who have spoken unto you the word of God: whose faith follow, con- 


sidering the end of their conversation!” —F. L. 
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LIFE XIII ANSGAR OF SCANDINAVTA 
A. D. 8002—A. D. 865. FRANK LEADER, — SCANDINAVIA. 


In Denmark in 1826, and in Sweden in 1830, a millennial celebration 
took place, in memory of the holy Anschar or Ansgar. The date was 
fixed by the time when the “apostle of Scandinavia” first set foot on 
those countries. Ansgar has been called “The Ideal of a Missionary.” 
The title is justified by his personal and public character. As with 
many another Christian leader, the childhood of Ansgar was prophetic; 
his manhood kingly; his old age and closing hours, and indeed his entire 
life, priestly in its character. 

His childhood was made prophetic by the memory of a pious mother; 
A prophet in by Visions and revelations late and early. We may think 
youth. as we will of them, but they are all related to the Script- 
ures, in which he was faithfully taught by his mother till her death, which 
took place when he was hardly five years old. She lived again for her 
boy. For, in one of his visions, the very first, it is told how he imagined 
himself in a’ marsh; near by lay a pleasant plain upon which he saw a 
company of holy women coming, among them his mother. He was asked 
by one of them, whom he teak, for the Virgin Mary, whether he would 
like to come to his mother. He then formed the idea of putting away 
the earthly vanity and childish folly to which he was given. Whether 
this occurred before or after his entrance into the school to which his 
father sent him, he took it literally for his guidance, and was in heart an 
ascetic, even in childhood. Yet his soul was not established in the faith, 
as it became through the death of Charles the Great. For the latter, 
whom he had oppor tunity to see, he had an unbounded admiration. 
They said that, in his heaven, Charles took the place of a father by the 
side of his mother. He was so overcome by the death of the emperor, 
along with the recollections of his mother, and of ‘Mary’s admonition, 
that he gave himself wholly to the Lord’s service. His experience, the 
following Pentecost, made him date his conversion from that period. 
From an abyss of woes, which he could liken only to the pains of hell, 
he was lifted to a summit of happiness, and filled with indescribable 
sweetness and joy by the forgiveness of his transgressions. The boy 
was already an ascetic of the order of Augustine. . 

During his youth Ansgar was a student in old Corbey, in Picardy. 
Thence he was tr aponiawiet to new Corbey, in Westphalian Saxony, to 
be a teacher. He was at once chief teacher in the convent-school and 
chief preacher in the convent church. Every duty and office laid on 
him he undertook with a sense of unworthiness, the teacher’s office as 
much as that of an archbishop. But when assured in mind he accepted 
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a vocation joyfully, and did promptly and bravely whatever was required. 
His start as a champion of mission-work was given by a war. The 
king of Denmark was driven from his country, and came to Louis the em- 
peror for help. This wes promised him, on condition that he and his em- 
brace the Christian religion. Harold assented, and was baptized. When 
the question rose, who should go with him to confirm him in the faith, 
as one and another declined the dangerous office, the universal thought 
turned to young Ansgar. The good abbot Walo declared that none was 
so fitted for such a vocation by a believing, godly life. Ansgar said he 
was ready. His zeal roused some to dissuade and others to slander him. 
He remained unmoved. His steadfastness exeited Autbert, the second in 
office in the convent, unexpectedly to go with him. The emperor gave 
them good advice and Christian admonition for their journey. They 
went to Cologne first, and there were given a splendid boat by bishop 
Hadebold, who conceived a great interest in their enterprise. They 
at last reached Friesland, and landed on a shore which the 4 ives in Den- 
emperor had given Harold. Here Ansgar began his mis- ™@"*- 

sion, and so successfully that from time to time many pagans accepted 
baptism. A school was opened, which king Harold supplied with schol- 
ars. But now a new direction was given Ansgar’s effort. An embassy, 
possibly in secret, came to the emperor from Sweden, with a petition for 
Christian teachers, for many in their country had a longing for the 
Christian religion. Walo, when consulted, again pointed to Ansgar as 
the only suitable man for the Swedes, as for the Danes. Receiving the 
summons home, Ansgar, after assuring himself again in prayer, entered 
on the new undertaking. He was given, by the abbot, for his comrade, 
a venerable brother of the cloister named Witmar, while there was sent 
to Harold, in the stead of Autbert, who had died, one Gislemar, “a man 
tried in faith and in good works.” 

Ansgar’s journey to Sweden prospered, even though with a peculiar 
beginning. Pirates deprived him of ship and property. He was put on 
the shore of Sweden utterly destitute. The others advised return. Ans- 
gar’s assurance of soul, received by him once for all, made him confident 
that the affair, in spite of all obstacles, must have a prosperous issue. So 
they traveled a good part of their remaining journey on foot, and at last 
came to a principal city of Sweden, named Birca (that is, adh Nice 
Haven ; and it is disputed whether it was in north Sweden, Sweden. 
where various places are guessed, or in south Sweden; the latter being 
more likely, and the place perhaps Kalmar). And now Ansgar found 
his hope justified, for the king of the country, Bidrn, taking counsel with 
his servants and judges, granted him by law the liberty of preaching. 
This was very welcome to the many Christian captives there that were 
hoping to receive the holy sacrament. It appears that the soil of that 
country was well prepared for the reception of the gospel. Northmen 
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had been obliged, in order to receive baptism, to travel to the “ Holy 
Dorstat ” (probably Wyk-by-Duursteede, on the Rhine, near Utrecht, 
Holland), or to Hamburg. This want the embassy named above de- 
sired to obviate. “Many Swedes,” it declared, “ were baptized in Dor- 
stat or Hamburg.” The first great result of Ansgar’s work in Birca was 
the conversion of the governor Hergeir, the chief counselor and most 
trusted friend of king Biérn. He received baptism and “ became strong in 
the Christian faith.” There may also be mentioned Frideborg, a wealthy 
widow, who proved a genuine Dorcas, among early Swedish Christians. 
It is easy to see that much was accomplished for the establishment and 
spread of the church in Sweden, in*Ansgar’s first year and a half in that 
country. The emperor, rejoiced at the results, set up an archbishopric of 
the north at Hamburg, and had Ansgar solemnly ordained archbishop for 
that great district, reaching from Hamburg to the Polar Ocean. At this 
time Louis gave the Hamburg cathedral Tiirholt (probably a country 
property) in Gaul, and afterwards Welanao in Denmark, as an endow- 
ment. For the advance of his mission, Ansgar made frequent visits to 
the last place and to lower Denmark, and won many to Christianity. 
For his vicar and bishop in Sweden he ordained Gautbert, now called 
Simon, a relative of bishop Ebbo, who is said to have attempted a mis- 
sion in Denmark some time before Ansgar, Simon met a favorable re- 
ception from king and people, and moved them to build a church. But 
after a little, great adversities came in the north as well as the south. 
Hamburg was ravaged with fire by the pirates. Church, cloister, and 
library, all, except a few relics, vanished in flames. Ansgar found him- 
self destitute of everything save his trust in the Lord. The chureh 
in Sweden met a still sorer disaster. Paganism, which had been obliged 
to yield a little way to Christianity, grew furious and violent, took Simon 
and expelled him from the country, and killed his nephew Nitard, who 
thus was the first of Swedish martyrs. The church dispersed, remaining 
long years without a pastor. Nevertheless, Hergeir, as long as he lived, 
did the work of an evangelist, supported by a hermit Ardgar, sent to him 
by Ansgar. 

Early in 854 (possibly sooner), Ansgar undertook hopefully his sec- 
ond journey to Sweden, with a letter from the Danish king Eric. He 
was encouraged thereto by Simon, who did not trust himself for the 
undertaking. Ansgar ventured alone, an: overwhelming persuasion com- 
ing to him from Isaiah’s words respecting the “ islands,’ the more con- 
Victory in vincing because the belief then was that “the whole north- 
Bweden, ern country consisted of islands;” also from Jeremiah’s 
words: “He shall make thee glorious,” which seemed a renewed pledge 
of the martyr’s crown. He went with good heart. All his friends in 
Birea expected the very worst from the pagans, but advised him to ask 
the noble king Olaf to be his guest. He followed the advice, and made 
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such presents also as he was able. The king summoned the people of his 
kingdom to two “ Things,” or royal assemblies. According to pagan 
usage, the lot was to decide; and in both places it favored the free preach- 
ing of the gospel. Thereupon, the aid that the God of the Christians 
has often given was extolled by one of the pagans with great eloquence. 
The result was beyond all that Ansgar, so strong in prayer and faith, was 
able to ask or conceive. The tree that is to live long grows slowly ; the 
tree of Christianity had taken firm root in Sweden. What Ansgar’s first 
journey began, his second established. He did not, it seems, stay long in 
Sweden. He brought to the king a nephew of Simon, named Heribert, 
to preach and give the sacraments. The king gave the latter a place for 
the building of a church (the former one having probably been destroyed 
in the insurrection). Ansgar gave him another for a parsonage. New 
ministers came from time to time, Ansfrid, Rimbert, and others. In 858 
the diocese of Bremen was joined to that of Hamburg. The ship given 
by Hadebold could be called the forerunner of a greater vessel, the 
church of Bremen, which the archbishop of Cologne gave to Ansgar. 
Those who succeeded Ansgar were called archbishops of Hamburg- 
Bremen. They were not all like him in his humility and unselfishness. 
By these qualities Ansgar distinguished himself, and exercised an in- 
fluence which we have called royal upon people and princes. po.) in man- 
We have seen how he was honored by the latter; and we 04. 
note that not only was he given rich presents and choice testimonials, 
as when king Eric wrote to the Swedish Olaf that he “had never known 
as good a man, or found such fidelity in any ;” but he was also more than 
once intrusted with the making of their treaties. He did not lack the 
temptation of pride from these honors, and especially from the credit 
given him for sanctity, but like a man he overcame them. The sack- 
cloth which he always wore would not have proven effectual, if his ear- 
nest prayers had not been added. If half his life was a fast-day, his 
whole life was a prayer without ceasing. In his “home of peace” (a 
little cabin), he employed himself copying the Scriptures, writing books, 
especially his comments on the Psalms, in the form of prayers (called 
his Pigmenta). But he communicated them, as also his own revelations, 
only in confidenée to trusted friends, that there might no thorn of temp- 
tation rise out of them. For his many difficulties he derived maxims 
from Job, and his favorite Martin of Tours. In his various activities, 
he was Paul-like, even to his working with his own hands. “He sang 
psalms and made nets.” Thus he burdened no one; those he com- 
missioned he instructed to do likewise. He set aside the largest part of _ 
his income for the poor, erecting for them a hospital in Bremen. Fre- 
quently, in fast-time especially, he received them at his table, and required 
always a table to be provided for them, on his journeys as bishop, before 
he would take a meal himself. A chief care of his was to free captives 
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and slaves, of which we have many instances, one especially touching, 
when he freed the son of a widow sold away into Sweden, and brought 
him back to the arms of his mother. There was a royal gentleness in 
his whole demeanor, and a royal power, too, when it was needed. 

When the time of his “home-going” approached, he was troubled 
most by the fact that the hope of the falfillment of the promise he had 
of martyrdom was taken away. But he was comforted even about this. 
He arranged with the utmost concern for the establishment of the arch- 
bishopric and the northern mission.t The day he had desired for his 
death, he observed as a day of preparation for his departure, gave a feast 
to his clergy and to the poor, and had public worship and preaching. 
He counseled his friends to serve God faithfully, and left them his bless- 
Priestly actsin 9g. Then he bade that all with one voice should chant 
old age. for him the “Te Deum” of Ambrose, and the Athanasian 
creed. The next morning he took the sacrament, prayed for his ene- 


mies, and repeated the penitential Psalms of David, especially these. 


words: “Into thy hands do I commit my spirit, for Thou hast redeemed 
me, O Lord.” When he could no longer say the words, he asked a 
brother to read them aloud to him, as long as he continued to breathe. 
Thus he fell asleep. He was buried with great solemnity and many 
tears. This was in 865. His body still lies in St. Peter’s Church in 
Bremen. The letter “S,” which was placed the very. day after his 
death upon his grave, by Rimbert, his most loved disciple, his successor 
in office, and his affectionate biographer, remains indestructible, when 
so many thousand times the S (saint) which popes have put on graves 
has vanished. — C. W. 8S. 


1 How wide the results of the spirit and labors of Ansgar, cannot be determined. 
But none can doubt their permanency. We note an example. It were remarkable if none 
of the Swedish kings that were well disposed had been fully won to Christianity. We 
may hope that Olaf was; for he promised Ansgar that he would ‘‘in every way extend 
and strengthen Christianity, and abide in the faith as a servant of the Lord; and we can 
scarce think that this promise was made by one not a Christian: This being so, we re- 
ect the received idea that Olaf who was baptized about A. p. 1000 was the first Christian 

ing of Sweden. The triumph of king Olaf of Birca over Apulia, which was won after 
some merchants in the army, reminding the people of the teaching of the holy Ansgar 
exhorted them to courage and trust in God, and the resolve of all on returning home 
to honor Christ as strong and mighty above all gods, is an undoubted proof of an ex- 
tended result to Ansgar’s mission. So is the deep root which Christianity took in 
Schleswig, Ribe, and several places in Denmark. To pass by other proofs, “the wise 
Christian”? was honored by the northern pagans indirectly as well as directly. His mem- 
ory is connected especially with Ansgar’s church in Bremen, is perhaps revived in the 
name of Ansgar, the first archbishop in Lund, is celebrated yearly (February 8d), and is 

rpetuated in our days in a multitude of Ansgarian writings and mission associations. 
tely there went a ship out of Sweden that was named Ansgar. 
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LIFE XIV. CYRIL, APOSTLE OF SLAVONIA. 
A. D. 815 7A. D. 869. GREEK LEADER, — SLAVONIA. 


A MILLENNIUM was completed recently (1863), dating from the ap- 
pearance of the two men whom the great Slavonian family honors as 
its apostles. Their history, after many researches, is still not complete, 
owing to the few sources of certain information, for the legends of them 
are all more or less doubtful. They were brothers, the older named 
Constantine (afterwards Cyril), the younger Methodius. Coming from 
the flourishing trading town of Thessalonica, where there were many 
Slavonic elements, they were most probably descendants of a Grecized 
Slavonic family. Their father, it is said, was a nobleman, Leo. The 
dates of their births are unknown. They gave themselves to be monks, 
in a cloister on Mount Olympus, when Ignatius was patriarch of Con- 
stantinople (846-857). The Greek cloisters were centres of knowledge. 
Their ascetic contemplative existence was counted the true philosophy. 
Cyril was especially learned. He took part early in theological discus- 
sions, one in particular against Photius, the chief imperial secretary, 
and after 857 universal patriarch. He opposed the latter’s theory of a 
two-fold spirit in man, the rational and the irrational. For his learning, 
and his monastic eminence, he was named the “ Philosopher.” Methodius 
was more of a practical turn; yet it was Cyril who went first as a mis- 
sionary. 

The Chazars, a Finnish-Tartar nation on the Sea of Azof, had by 
intercourse with Constantinople gained some knowledge of Christianity. 
Many already were baptized. ‘They were also sought as proselytes by 
the Jews and Moslems. But those who consulted their nation’s higher 
interests, and who wanted a firm alliance with Greece, applied to Michael 
Third (860) to send them a teacher able to instruct them in the faith 
of Christianity. The emperor summoned Cyril, who at once declared 
himself ready for the mission. He went first to Cherson, to learn there, 
in the neighborhood of their country, the Chazars’ language. He dis- 
covered, in the course of his explorations upon an island 
of the Black Sea, the supposed remains of Clement of 
Rome, who was said, when exiled by Trajan, to have there died a mar- 
ty? s death. After that he began his work among the Chazars, preach- 
ing and disputing, commending and maintaining Christianity. He gained 
many who had been pagans. He cured many of errors implanted by 
Jewish or Moslem teachers. On departing from the scene of a work 
which, though brief, was rich in its results, he, a “philosopher ” indeed, 
refused the presents proffered him, but obtained instead the liberation of 
all foreign captives. With the relic-treasure he had found, Cyril cama 
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back (862) to Constantinople. Here he lived until a new call came to 
him, to which, with his brother, he rendered obedience. 

Among the Slavonians of the south, missionaries of the Greek church 
had long been laboring. The Pannonians Charlemagne had tried to 
convert when he conquered their land? In the times of his son, Louis, 
the brave duke Moimir, of Moravia,? without renouncing allegiance to 
the emperor, subdued the petty chiefs about him, and began to lay on 
the north of the Danube the foundations of a great Slavic empire. He 
embraced Christianity. Many of his subjects followed his example. 
His growing power was seen by Louis, son of Charlemagne, who moved 
against him, and put in his place his nephew Rastiz, or Rastislaw. This 
prince struck for independence, and resisted every effort of Louis to 
subdue him. To make Slavonia independent of Germany in her church, 
Rastiz resolved to introduce a Slavic liturgy, and promote a Slavic lit- 
erature. He had heard of the activity of Cyril in the land of the 
Chazars. Such a teacher, well acquainted with the Slavonians, he wished 
to obtain. He applied to the Greek emperor, Michael Third, who sent 
(863) Cyril, with his brother Methodius, “to the land of the Slavo- 
nians.” Their road took them through Bulgaria, where already Greco- 
Slavonian missionaries were at work. Whether the brothers joined 
them in labors on their way through cannot be certainly recorded. In 
June (863), they reached duke Rastiz. He was living in his fortress 
of Welehrad (Devina) on the March, on whose ruins the city of Hra- 
disch was builded afterwards (1258). 

Cyril and Methodius began their work zealously and wisely. The 
In Slavic Aus. harvest was great there, and the laborers few. They first 
fain. sought to gather a little group of pupils, for the sake of 
training native priests for the church’s service. They undertook mission 
journeys in every direction, and taught the Moravian people in their 
own tongue. ‘They opposed pagan errors, and sowed the Word. They 
baptized those who had been in darkness. They dedicated churches and 
altars. They circulated a volume of church lessons out of the Holy 
Scriptures, to be used in public service. These, along with a liturgy, 
Cyril had translated into Slavic. Soon a Slavonian church rose by the 


1 To this end Charlemagne called in the archbishop Arno, of Salzburg. Thence began 
the claims of the Salzburg archbishopric over Pannonia. The Moravian Slavonians, north- 
west of Pannonia, with their several leaders, had (803) owned the Frankish supremacy. 
at the Diet of Regensburg. They acknowledged a slight allegiance by yearly presents. 
The missions among them were carried on by certain clergy, who preached on’ their own 
account. | They were from the Passau bishopric, in the Salzburg see, which claimed the 
neighboring Moravians. About 835, the Salzburg archbishop Adalram, as metropolitan of 
Passau, consecrated a church in Neutra, the first among the northwest Slavonians. 

_? Moravia, at the middle of the ninth century, included not only the Moravia and Sile- 
rm of ee i ais ~ mage gers Slowakei. It reached to the March, Danube, and 

ran. Rastiz struck a league with the long Slavonianiz U i 
with the German-hating Greeks (862). P 2 ei Sige) eee 

8 Probably after the Greek order, which was then as catholic as the Roman. Scholars 
dispute whether the characters which were introduced among the Slavonians were the so- 
called “‘ Cyrillica,” in which still the greater part of the separated Greeks, that is, the Rus- 


te. 
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untiring toil of the brothers. Differences sprang up then with priests 
from Germany, who used the Latin liturgy, and were deserted by the 
people, who did not understand it. In the autumn of 867, the two 
brothers received a friendly invitation to Rome. Upon their arrival 
Adrian Second had taken office (December 14, 867). They were re- 
ceived with great honor, especially as they brought the relics of the holy 
Clement. They readily came to an understanding with the Roman 
bishop. He, in the spirit of his predecessor, not only took no offense 
at the Slavonian liturgy, but overlooked even the difference which ex- 
isted between the Latins and the Greeks respecting the doctrine of the 
procession of the Holy Spirit. The Greeks, and no doubt Cyril and Me- 
thodius, held that not from Father and Son, but from the Father only, 
the Spirit proceeded. The Roman church held the opposite, but not as a 
part of the creed. The main point with the pope was the extension of 
his hierarchy, and to this end he must tolerate the opinions of the broth- 
ers. As it was the desire of Rastiz to be independent of Germany in 
his church affairs, the two brothers took the office of bishop, promising 
fidelity to the Roman church (January 5, 869). 

Constantine now took the name of Cyril (in Slavonian, Chra), by 
which he was henceforth exclusively known. Yet he was not to return 
to his new home. He died in Rome the 14th of February, 869, and was 
buried there on the right of the altar in the church of the Holy Clement, 
whose bones he had brought thither. Methodius (in Slavonian, Stra- 
chota) returned in the spring of 869, as archbishop of Moravia and Pan- 
nonia.” . He did not give up the use of the Slavonian in public worship. 
He justified it on the ground of the national sympathy with such a serv- 
ice. As he raised up more and more native preachers, he proceeded to 
celebrate all the church services in the language of the country. Thereby 
the people were so greatly attracted that the priests from Salzburg, Ger- 
many, who used a foreign tongue, discovered their usefulness in Lower 
Slavonia at an end. About the year 877, Methodius returned from the 
south to the north, into Moravia, and the neighborhood of Swatopluk, 


sians, Servians, and Roumanians, worship, or the ‘‘Glagolica,’’ to which the rest hold, 
along with the Roman Catholic Slavonians in Istria and Dalmatia. If, as is more prob- 
able, the brothers wrote Glagolisch, the question rises, Was it an independent invention of 
theirs, of Constantine more especially, or found by them elsewhere and introduced into 


‘church use? In the last case, could they have brought the Glagolisch out of Bulgaria? 


1 About this time, a contest broke out between Rome and Constantinople, respecting the 
ecclesiastical rule over Bulgaria. It is easy to be seen that the prudent Nicholas First, 
informed of the successful labors of the brothers on a field of the Roman church, directed 
his aim at once to the ecclesiastical union of Moravia with Rome. 

2 He stood directly under the bishop of Rome. The Germans, dissatisfied with this po- 
litico-ecclesiastical arrangement, began war with Rastiz, but were soon forced to a disad- 
vantageous peace. Moravia became politically and ecclesiastically independent. A quarrel 
then broke out in the duke’s family, and Swatopluk, the ambitious nephew of Rastiz, and 
prince under his uncle at Neutra, joined Louis’s son Carloman, secretly took his uncle pris- 
oner, and seized his sceptre. Carloman entering Moravia, the people took arms. Swato- 

Juk, making terms with the Moravians, dislodged the Germans, concluded a league with 
Eicincn duke of Bohemia, and forced a peace (874). Methodius, who had revered his 
protector, Rastiz, came into unpleasant relations with Swatopluk, and so betook himself, at 
the beginning of the troubles, to Pannonia, to the territory of the Slavonian duke Kocel. 
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the nephew of Rastiz (now ruling in his uncle’s place). He there won 
over the young duke of Moravia (Borziwoi), and baptized him with his 
followers. The Slavonian apostle also succeeded in Bohe- 
mia beyond the German clergy. At the fortress of Lewy 
Hradec, three hours north of Prague, the duke built the first church 
in that land, and named it after Clement of Rome, the patron saint of the 
brothers. The German priests inclined duke Swatopluk against Metho- 
dius, accusing him of heresy... In the year 874 they moved the duke to 
go in person to Rome, while they sent a double accusation against Me- 
thodius, to accomplish his deposition. They charged him with stubborn 
persistence in liturgical innovations and false belief respecting the Holy 
Spirit. He was cited to Rome (June 14, 879) by pope John Eighth, to 
answer. Methodius went, but obtained a decision in his favor ? (June, 
880). It was held no way at variance with the sound faith that he read 
selections from the Old and New Testament, or performed the entire service 
in Slavonian. For He.who made the three chief tongues, the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, bad made also all other languages to his praise and glory. 
Only the language of Western devotion should be honored to this extent, 
that (as is the case to-day in the Slavonian church of St. Jerome, in 
Rome) the gospel should be read at divine service, first in Latin, after- 
wards in the Slavonian; also, that when desired by the duke and his 
court, the service should be in Latin.* Methodius, returning home (880), 
remained the acknowledged archbishop of Moravia-Pannonia. Slavonian 
Christianity remained distinct from the Roman.‘ As chief pastor of that 


In Bohemia, 


1 As was to be expected, the archbishop of Salzburg, supported by king Louis and duke 
Carloman, made a great outcry before John Eighth (pope after December, 872) over the in- 
jury to his rights in Pannonia. The pope, however, maintained the Slavonian archbishop- 
ric created by his predecessor. He procured (873) through his legate, bishop Paulus of 
Ancona, the recognition by Louis and Carloman of the Pannonian diocese. But at the 
same time he notified Methodius to abolish the singing of the mass in the barbarian, that 
is, the common tongue.. It was to be used only in preaching. The Pannonian diocese was 
also given a yet greater extent, including Servia. The prince of that land, Muntimir, was 
asked to approve this (874). 

2 Methodius, in his answer respecting the procession of the Spirit from the Father, and 
not from the Father and the Son, asserted with entire truth that he, like the whole Roman 
church, had always held to the Nicene-Constantinopolitan creed ; since in this the words 
“and from the Son”? were wanting, so he had always sung the same without this addition, 
which the rrench-German church had taken into the creed (794). Those in Rome, as has 
been said above, approved the addition as a dogma, but rejected its insertion in the creed. 
And while this was the case Methodius could be taken as orthodox. 

3 Evidently a motive of church policy led pope John to his decision. He knew that here 
the interest of the German church, which wanted to assert its ancient right over Moravia 
and Pannonia, did not agree with the interest of the Roman hierarchy. Rather Methodius 
and his Slavonian national church should be spared, if the latter was to be kept in connec+ 
tion with the papacy, and not be forced, at least as regarded Pannonia, into accord with 
the patriarch of Constantinople. Besides, John was then contending with the patriarch 
respecting Bulgaria, where Slavonian language and customs prevailed. He sought to at+ 
tract this newly-Christianized country into his rule. But his endeavor would be frustrated 
by offending the Slavonians in adjacent Lower Pannonia, whereas by a wise indulgence of 
the Greek Slavonian character of that church it would be furthered. 

4 The German party, through Swatopluk, who helped them, asked from the papacy that 
an Alemannian priest, named Wiching, a pupil of the convent of Reichenau, should be 
made a bishop in Moravian Pannonia, with a residence at Neutra. But the pope, to pre- 
vent all machinations, made him only a suffragan, subject to his archbishop in all pl 
according to the church law. In like manner the pope was ready to consecrate a son | 


‘ 
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great region (where there are now fifteen bishoprics) he had no metropo- 
lis, his duty calling him here and there, at one time and another. The 
places where he was wont to stay the longest were near the prince’s resi- 
dences.* Methodius lived his closing years in undisturbed activity. He 
finished his course, as is said at the end of one record, maintaining the 
faith and expecting the crown of righteousness. In the arms of his pu- 
pils he fell asleep, April 6, 885, and was buried in the principal church, 
near the ducal residence. The whole people lamented their teacher and 
pastor, who had become all things to all men, in order to save all. The 
' festival of Cyril and Methodius, the glorious confessors of Christ, the 
apostles, bishops, and patrons of our country, has since 1380 been cele- 
brated on the 9th of March; but at the jubilee of the one thousandth 
anniversary, held in 1863, in solemn form at Welchrad, in a very ancient 
church near the Hradisch, the same was celebrated the 5th day of July. 
Js LT 


suffragan for another part of the archbishopric, when one was judged necessary. The op- 
ponents of Methodius, and of a Slavonian national church, employed these measures to carry 
out their aim. Their representative, Wiching, so controlled the duke, through a letter 
forged in the interests of the German Latin party against the archbishop, that all kinds of 
hindrances were put in the way of the latter. Methodius appealed to Rome. John Eighth 
satisfied him in a reply (March 23, 881) of the sincerity of his intentions, promising to in- 
vestigate and to punish the refractory Wiching, and not to suffer Methodius to fall, But 
before the trial could be had, John died (December, 882) and Methodius lost his supporter. 
Then, for political reasons, Swatopluk, who had hitherto favored the German interests 
against the Slavonians, became favorable to Methodius. The national interest was in the 
foreground. He had fallen into war with Arnulf, duke of Karnten and Pannonia, defeated 
him (883), and made himself wholly independent of the German empire. , 

1 In the north (Moravia), Welehrad, the fortress of Rastiz and Swatopluk; in the 
south (Pannonia), Mosaburg, the fortress of Kocel, in Karnten, between Klagenfurt and 
Feldkirch. 
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PERIOD THIRD. CENTURIES XI-XV. (OR FROM THE COMPLETION OF 
THE CHRISTIANIZATION OF THE NORTHERN NATIONS TO THE REF- 
ORMATION). DIVISIONS OF THIS PERIOD: THE ERA OF THE GREAT ~ 
MEDIEVAL DOCTORS AND LEADERS, CENTURIES XI.-XIIl. THE ERA 
OF THE “REFORMERS BEFORE THE REFORMATION,” CENTURIES 
XIV., XV. 


LIFE I. ANSELM OF ENGLAND. 


A. D. 10332-—A. D. 1109. CLERICAL LEADER, — ENGLAND. 


Axout the year 1030, there came a gay knight, named Gundulf, out of 
. Lombardy, and settled in Aosta in Piedmont, wedding a virtuous maiden 
of that town named Ermonberga. From their marriage came, besides a 
daughter Richera, a son whom they named Anselm, who was destined to 
be a noted light in science and in the church. Even as a boy he aspired 
to heaven. He ascended in his dreams the loftiest pinnacle of the neigh- 
boring Alps, to visit the dwelling of the great king who, his mother told 
him, had his throne in heavén and ruled the world. When scarce fifteen 
he wanted to be a monk, and presented his request to an abbot whom he 
knew, but was rejected because he had not the consent of his father. The 
boy then prayed that he might be very sick, since thus he could have his 
desire, for the fashion of the day was to allow the dying such a request, 
since monkhood was considered to be a door to heaven. Anselm did be- 
come sick. Still the abbot would not receive him. The youth now flew 
to the other extreme. Leaving books and devotions he took to knight- 
hood and grew bewitched of the world. Only his mother could curb his 
passions; soon he lost her, and “now the frail bark of his spirit was 
driven without an anchor over the world’s ocean.” Then there was 
awaked by God “an inner warfare.” At variance with his father, and un- 
able to remain near him, he decided to leave his home. He wandered 
Resides in Nor- three years through France and Burgundy. At last he 
Te reached Avranches in Normandy. Here he heard of the 
renown attained by the Norman Lanfranc, in the neighboring convent of 
Bec, as a teacher of theology. His old love for learning was aroused. 
He went to Bec, and zealously applied himself to books. His studies 
brought him into contact with monasticism. Its self-denial was nothing, 
he thought, to him who already had to forego so much. But where 
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should he live as a monk? In Bec? There he could not approach Lan- 
franc. He could still less distinguish himself in Cluny, or any other noted 
cloister, since these were already perfect; for he was thinking only of a 
grand field of activity. He was wont to say afterwards, when he thought 
of that period, “I was not yet tamed; the world in me was not dead.” 
When he considered the question earnestly, he said, “ How can he be a 
monk who only wants to satisfy his thirst for honor? Is not humility the 
first need of Christ’s disciple, and where can I better practice this virtue 
than in Bec, with Lanfranc over me?” So he resolved, to abide there. 
He entered the cloister when in his twenty-seventh year/(1066). 

Bec was then a most noted institution. It had been founded twenty 
years before bya Norman knight, Herluin, who, in the midst of a brilliant 
career at court, was taken with a solicitude for the saving of his soul, and 
who knew no better way than this of satisfying the craving of his heart. 
With two comrades of like convictions, he began to build a cloister on his 
estate of Bonneville, though without any acquaintance with the monastic 
life. In the deep decline of the convents in his country, he could find 
none to take as a model. He hence established his own as well as he 
knew how. Nevertheless his rule was quite like that which had been 
introduced by Benedict, and revived of late in the “ Congregation of 
Cluny.” Three years later Herluin removed his cloister, that had suf- 
fered by fire, to another place, by the brook (bec) which gave it its name, 
in the valley of the Rille. Here, in 1042, a helper came to him, who by 
the learning he brought gave the convent anew renown. This was Lan- 
franc, formerly teacher of law in Pavia, and student at the same time of 
logic and philosophy. After leaving his native city (1040) he had taught 
in Avranches. He was led on from philosophy to theology, and to the 
knowledge that till now his efforts had been of little value. So (1042) he 
suddenly left Avranches to find a place where he might live in calm con- 
templation of the things of God. In his journey he came one evening 
near the Rille, where he was overtaken by robbers who stripped him to 
his skin, and tied him to a tree, at some distance from the road. He had 
to stay in this painful position through a long night. His pain was the 
greater since he found to his dismay that with all his learning he could 
not console himself in prayer or in holy song. When he was refeased 
the next day by some passing travelers, whom he reached with his out- 
cries, he inquired of them for the poorest cloister that they knew any- 
where around: Received into it, he spent the next three years in com- 
plete seclusion, foregoing his science and devoting himself to religious 
exercises in ofder to learn bow to pray. When he thought the conceit of 
his heart was subdued, he ventured to appear again as a teacher, and by 
the wish of Herluin, who named him his prior (1046), to set up a school, 
which soon grew to be a chief seat of learning, thronged by pupils from 


all the land. 
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Into this school and convent entered Anselm. He so soon partook of 
Succeeds Lan. the thought and feeling there, that when Lanfranc (1063) 
franc in Bee. = wag called to be abbot of a uew cloister in Caen, he was 
chosen by Herluin to take his place as prior. In this office he was active 
in advancing the convent, in both its religious and its educational char- 
acter. He was especially attentive to youth. For as wax must not be 
too hard or too soft in order to receive the seal, since when too hard it 
does not receive the impression, and when too soft loses it, so men that 
have busied themselves till old age with worldly things are too hardened 
to understand the secrets of the kingdom of heaven, and children are 
too soft to have fixed convictions respecting them. Youth is the period 
for the mind to be impressed, since independence and receptiveness are 
then happily united. “Anselm disapproved the harsh discipline then pre- 
vailing in cloisters. Young people, like young trees, must have freedom 
if they are to grow. Hence he used to allow many a liberty to his 
pupils, in order to gain their confidence. When he had won this he 
would be more exacting, until he finally could deny them what at first 
he allowed. Through the young he influenced those older, who were not 
well pleased at first, because they thought he was made prior too sud- 
denly ; but at last committed themselves to him, when they saw that he 
possessed a rare insight into human hearts, and had the right word for 
every one. From abroad men sought him for religious advice. Not 
only was he called to other convents “to administer the bread of life,” 
but he received almost daily visits and letters, from people of all stations 
in need of support, information, or encouragement. His was such pas- 
toral zeal that “others grew weary of hearing sooner than he of warn- 
ing and encouraging.” It might be said of him, as of Martin of Tours, 
“Christ, Righteousness, and Life Eternal were with him more than 
words.” He not only zealously practiced the care of souls, outside the 
hours of teaching, but responded to calls for help in cases of bodily need. 
He visited the hospital every day, asked what each one needed, and him- 
self administered the medicines. “ A father to the well, he was a mother 
to the sick, or rather mother and father to well and sick together.” Not- 
withstanding the multitude of affairs which he thus had to look after, he 
contrived leisure for that which most suited him, theological contempla- 
tion. The day, indeed, was consumed by business; but the night could 
be given to this deepest yearning of his soul. Abstinence from sleep, — 
with him, was like abstinence from food. The latter became such a 
habit after a few years that in fasting he hardly felt hunger; and rarely 
did he seek his bed before morning prayers. The brethren conducting 
them, when they went through the cloister, frequently found him not in 
the dormitory, but upon his knees in the chapter room. Even a later 
hour would find him still awake, applying himself to devotion and to 
study of the Scriptures and the fathers, or else resigning himself to re« 
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flection upon the great problems which had occupied him during his 
day’s teaching. Thence grew his works, which constituted jyow nis aes 
him the founder of a new era in theology, works which °° grew. 
really accomplished what they aimed at,—the promotion of an “under- 
standing of Christian faith.” They afforded an insight into its mysteries, 
such as the church till that day had never enjoyed. 

After Herluin’s death (1078) Anselm was unanimously chosen abbot 
of the convent. There came on him now the guidance of its business 
matters, and though he committed them largely to experienced brethren 
whilst he undertook to conduct matters within doors, especially instruc- 
tion and discipline, yet he could net wholly absolve himself from care, 
but had often to attend personally to matters not at all agreeable. For 
instance, he had to represent his institution on court-day in the shire, 
when often it was a noisy scene, one side trying to put down the other 
by outcries. Anselm would sit there quite calm, or in the midst of the 
tumult would preach a little sermon to those near him, or, if they would 
not listen, would resign himself to sleep. Still he was prepared, when 
his turn to speak came, to set his business forth in a right light in few 
words, and to put to shame all arts and intrigues of his opposers. Nor 
would he allow himself to be worried by cares that came in the house- 
hold. For the cloister was still so utterly poor that often they did not 
know what they would have to live on the next day. To the outcries of 
the cook or butler he would answer, “ Hope in the Lord, who will surely 
provide a way.” And perhaps that very day there would come a pres- 

“ent from a rich neighbor, or ships from England would sail up the Seine, 
with something for them, or some new member would join them, bring- 
ing his possessions. The most devoted hospitality prevailed in Bee. 
“Spaniards and Burgundians,” says a contemporary, “as well as those 
near by, can testify that the doors of Bec are open to every one that 
knocks.” When Anselm had a journey to make upon convent business, 
he employed it for the benefit of the sister convents and of the homes 
which he visited. He was everywhere welcome; for he went not as a 
teacher, but as a friend and companion. He uttered no abstractions, but 
availed himself of examples from life, striking pictures, apt speeches and 
allegories. He forced himself upon no one, but suited his manner as far 
as he could, conscientiously, to the customs of different classes. He laid 
aside his monastic strictness when he could only offend by severity, and 
with the Apostle sought to become all things to all men, that he might 
by all means save some. Thus he best promoted the interests of his 
house. Every one was anxious to help it. Even William the Conqueror, 
that terrible lord, was one of Anselm’s patrons. The popes of the age 
showed good will. Urban Second relieved him from all episcopal juris- 
diction. For fifteen years (1075-1093) Anselm had been abbot, as he 
had for fifteen years (1063-1078) been prior. The convent was greatly 
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prospered. Herluin had in forty years received one hundred and thirty- 
six members; Anselm, in his fifteen, one hundred and eighty. On both 
sides the channel it was made the model. It sent out colonies here and 
there. It educated men for bishops and archbishops. 

An appointment to such an office (1093) took Anselm from the clois- 
How hecame ter. He had to go often to England, to look after the con- 
into England. yent property. He won everybody’s heart there. The 
archbishopric of Canterbury was vacant (1089). There was the greatest 


need of its being filled, for the English church was wickedly oppressed - 


by William the Conqueror’s successor, William Rufus. Only a powerful 
primate could give relief, and all who took the church’s distress to heart 
were looking to Anselm. The king did not see the need of filling-the 
office, for he was drawing its income during the vacancy. As if in scorn 
he permitted (1092) that God should be asked to fill the place, or that 
public prayers to this end should be offered. He thought he would still 
control the matter; but he was taken sick (February, 1093), and in mor. 
tal anguish allowed a promise to be wrung from him to give a leader to 
the church. Anselm, then in the vicinity, was summoned, and the king 
was influenced to give him the office. In vain did Anselm resist. The 
staff was forced into his hands, and a deaf ear turned to his representa- 
tions. There was no alternative. He'had to obey the universal. cry, 
though he knew well that the severest struggles were before him. He 
would have to undertake, as his first duty, the reéstablishment of the 
church’s liberties. , 


The conflict began soon after his taking office (September 25, 1093), 


The king, when hardly recovered, returned to his old ways, and treated 
the church merely as a means to enrich his treasury. “Christ’s bread is 
a profitable bread,” he used to say; “the crown has spent half its income 
on the church, why shall I not have it back?” He quarreled with 
Anselm, when the latter sent, as a token of homage, but five hundred 
pounds, and refused to send more, though the king threatened him. Other 
offices like that of Canterbury had been left vacant, so that the king could 
take their revenues. Anselm wished them filled, and besides desired a 
general synod, to amend the corruption of morals. The king refused. 
When Anselm thought to go to the pope for help, the king strove to de- 
prive him of help from that quarter. He availed himself of the schism 
created (1080) by Henry Fourth, setting up an anti-pope, and took on 
himself to say who was lawful pope in England. He had heretofore 
been neutral, in order to rule the church himself, Anselm had favored 
Urban Second. At last (1095) the king recognized Urban, and his plots 
against Anselm ceased. Still the reformatory movements of the latter 
did not prosper. First, the king found a pretext in his occupation of 
Normandy (which had been left by William the Conqueror to his eldest 
son, Robert, who now, in order to take part in the first crusade, commit- 
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ted it, for three years, to his brother, the king of England). Next, when 
he had returned to England (1097), he had to subdue a Welsh insurrec- 
tion. After that, every one hoped he would listen to Anselm. Instead, 
he threatened him with the law, for the bad condition of the troops sent 
to his aid by the archbishop. In short, he utterly refused Anselm the 
right of speaking. As the pope was not acknowledged in England, An- 
selm decided to go to him in person, to seek his arbitration. The king 
declared if he did he would be counted deposed, and his revenues be 
taken by the crown. Anselm thought the present good had better be 
sacrificed than the dignity and liberty of the church, and so set out on 
his journey (1097). Taken ill in Lyons, he first reached Rome in May, 
1098. He was well received by Urban, who at once wrote to the 
king, asking freedom of action for Anselm. As an early answer could 
not be expected, Anselm was invited to stay near Rome till he heard the 
result of the letter. An invitation was accepted from an old pupil at 
Bec, the abbot John of St. Salvador, in Telesi, who proffered him as a 
residence a property of his cloister, named Sclavia, on a high, breezy 
summit, overlooking the Campagna. In this inviting solitude, Anselm 
passed the summer, finishing his most important work, that writes « cur 

which gave an answer to the question, “ Why does God be- Deus Homo?” 

come man?” the most difficult: that religion can put to reason. Only 
once did Anselm descend to the plain, namely, when he would meet the 
Norman chiefs of South Italy, then besieging the rebellious Capua. He 
visited them in their camp. There he greatly impressed the Saracens, 


led by duke Roger of Sicily. In October he went with Urban to Bari, 


where his influence did much to win the day for the Latin doctrine re- 
specting the “ Procession of the Holy Ghost,” against the Greek. Thence 
he returned to Rome, and received the answer of his king, — a decided 
negative. Urban pronounced the king excommunicated, unless by Sep- 
tember 29, 1099, he restored to Anselm his office. Before that day came 
Urban was dead, and his successor, Paschal Second, would not at once 
renew the contest. Anselm had left Rome (April, 1099), and was with 
an old friend, archbishop Hugo, of Lyons. ‘The next year the king died 
(1100), upon a hunt in the new forest of Winchester; and Henry First, 
his brother, at once recalled the exile, and promised to do away with the 
existing abuses. Yet he fell out with Anselm, because the latter would 
not take his office as from the king, with an oath of homage. Yet An- 
selm stood true to Henry when duke Robert (September, 1100) returned 
from the East, and contested the throne of England. Though the barons 
were disposed to join Robert, Anselm helped Henry to the utmost. But 
he would not do homage to the king for his office, since he thought it 
opposed the church’s liberties. The king, on the other hand, feared his 


1 t of the decision of a synod in Rome (April, 1099), attended by Anselm, 
Sitters rohibited the conferring of church offices by laymen, and the administration of the 
oath of, office to clergymen by laymen. 
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rule would be endangered if the clergy were not kept dependent. Fi- 
nally (1100), Henry sent one of his trusted servants to Rome, to effect. 
if possible, a change of the decree, and when he returned unsuccessful 
(1101) he resolved to send a second embassy to press the demand. On 
its return (May, 1102), there came out the annoying fact that the papal 
letter which they brought did not agree with the reply given them by 
the pope verbally. While the letter wholly denied the king the right of 
“investiture,” Paschal had said that the king should exercise the right, if 
only he appointed proper persons. There was no way but to send a third 
embassy to Rome, and this only confirmed (March, 1103) the letter. The 
king would not yield his right, and put it on Anselm to go to Rome to 
obtain a favorable decision. 

Anselm lamented the situation. Hence, when he had Jeave given him 
simply to make a statement of facts, without going as an advocate, he 
consented to make the journey ; yet he knew it was intended as a banish- 
ment. This soon became evident, for when the pope persevered in deny- 
ing the king the right of investiture, the ambassador who had come to 
Rome with Anselm declared that his master would not allow the latter 
to go back to England. Anselm was obliged to seek shelter abroad, and 
found it again with his friend in Lyons. He in vain sought to win the 
king by letter. After the third epistle, the correspondence was inter- 
rupted. The bishops who took office from the king, and the royal advis- 
ers, were excommunicated by Paschal, at a council in the Lateran (1105). 
He delayed action against the king from time to time, as the latter kept 
sending embassies. After a year and a half Anselm resolved himself to 
adopt the last resort. He approached (May, 1105) the place in Normandy 
where the king was fighting his brother Robert, in order to publish his 
excommunication. He announced his intention to the king’s sister, 
countess Adela of Blois, an old patroness of the convent of Bee. She 
hastened to tell her brother, who did not want matters to come to this ex- 
tremity. Accordingly the king contrived an interview (July, 1105) with 
Anselm in L’Aigle castle, and declared his willingness to give up the in- 
vestiture, if he could have the oath. Anselm could not grant this, yet 
Ends thechurck When the pope as arbitrator agreed with the king, he con- 
warin Britain. sented. Ata second meeting (August, 1106), in Bee, all 
the other points were settled. Anselm returned to England amid general 
rejoicings. The best understanding thereafter prevailed between him and 
Henry. The king adopted his reforms. He even made Anselm his vicar 
when he left England for a time. ‘The church was respected. The first 
conflict between state and church in England was ended. 

With the same zeal that he showed for the church’s liberty, Anselm 
sought also her unity. He succeeded in bringing the bishops who aimed 
at independence, and also the archbishop of York, into connection with 
Canterbury. This was with him but a means to an end. His heart 
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was set on restoring morals and discipline. Hence he had zealously 
demanded a general synod, which alone could establish general laws. 
He had the happiness of obtaining it (1102 and 1106), A succession of 
strong measures was adopted. The clergy were put in mind of their 
duties. The demoralization of the people, and the licentiousness, es- 
pecially of the Normans, met with the severest penalties. Anselm was 
well aware that little could be achieved by decrees, unless the prevailing 
sentiments were changed. This could best be effected by example, and 
hence his chief care was to reform the cloisters. They were to be the 
‘homes of light and life after him. They were to present a perfect 
Christianity, and by this influence in turn the world. Anselm bestowed 
much thought upon them, giving them fit leaders, and himself helping to 
lead, sending them pastoral letters from time to time, with fatherly ad- 
monitions, counsels, and warnings. 

His fidelity to England, and not to her only, for his primacy included 
Scotland, Ireland, and the neighboring islands, was equaled by his care 
for his own immediate charge, the county of Kent. He made visitations 
to find how things were in the various parishes, and to regulate them on 
the spot. His best efforts were given the convent that was connected 
with the cathedral. It was a seminary for clergy; its older members 
acted as his cathedral canons. He found in it a second Bec. Here he 
“took breath,” when he was tired of the worldly business connected with 
his office. This was the most irksome of his burdens, so that he ex- 
claimed that he would rather be a school-boy trembling before his teach- 
er’s rod, than sit in the chair of an archbishop. It was a relief, when 
he could join the youth in the convent, or withdraw to a quiet corner of 
a room to sit in meditation. Reflection upon religious truth was ever 
his dearest delight. The results of it he published from time to time in 
treatises on theology. 

Anselm ever adhered to the ascetic life that had grown to be a second 
nature. In time it wore upon him. In consequence of 4, pegins to 
frequent fasts and vigils, he suffered sleeplessness and loss *!)- 
of appetite, attended by fits of fever. He suffered a serious attack when 
in his seventy-third year (1106) another the following spring. He grew 
too weak to ride horseback, and had to be carried in a litter. A third 
illness (July, 1108), took all his strength. All food grew nauseous. 
He had to force himself to eat. He grew worse, till in the spring of 
1109 he could no longer be carried to church. Lying in his bed, he 
gave admonitions to all who came to him. On Palm Sunday one of his 
attendants said that he would probably celebrate Easter at the court of 
another than an earthly monarch. “It seems so,” he said, “and I will 
gladly obey his call.. Yet I would be grateful if I were allowed to live 
longer here, and permitted to solve a question that greatly occupies my 
mind respecting the origin of the soul. If I could taste anything, I 

13 
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would be well, for besides the extreme weakness, I suffer nothing.” On 
‘Tuesday evening he could no longer speak so as to be understood. His 
voice was gone. He was asked by bishop Radulf, of Rochester, if he 
would not give his blessing and absolution to his children there and 
elsewhere, the king and queen and people. He raised himself, made 
the sign with the right hand, and let his head fall on his breast. After 
midnight, when the brethren in the cathedral were chanting morning 
prayers, one of his attendants took the gospel and read the lesson of the 
day. When he came to the words, “ Ye are they which have continued 
with me in my temptations, and I appoint unto you a kingdom as my 
Father hath appointed unto me; that ye may eat and drink at my 
table in my kingdom,” Anselm breathed heavily, and as day broke 
(Wednesday, April 21, 1109) he fell asleep, and entered the kingdom 
to which on earth his soul had been joined, and his labors given. — 
F. R. H. 


LIFE Il. BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX. 
A. D. 1091—A. D. 1153. CLERICAL LEADER, — FRANCE. 


Gop has endowed our race, every man with his own peculiar gifts. 
He calls us thus in mutual dependence and affection to help and perfect 
one another. What He demands of the race He seeks also in the church, 
of which He is as truly the author. Diverse minds with varied powers 
and aims are to work together for edification. Men of restless fiery 
energy, in one place, are to push on external enterprises. Reflective 
spirits, in another, may withdraw themselves within their heart sanctu- 
aries and pass their lives in meditation. Nor are their thoughts, born 
of souls enkindled with heaven’s own fire, in the hours of prayer and holy 
contemplation, of less value than the deeds done by their fellows. They, 
too, animate and influence their own and succeeding ages. God wants 
both Marys and Marthas ; for He does not rebuke the business energy 
of the latter, but the forgetting, in the midst of it, the one thing needful. 
When, however, a single individual rises up, uniting both characters in 
one, and consecrating talents of opposite kinds to God’s service, he in- 
deed becomes a leader in his generation. And such is Bernard, whom 
we feel bound to call saint, even as do our Romanist brethren. Yet 
only in the Scriptural sense, for the Word of God acknowledges but one 
true saint, and calls the many saints only in that they bear his likeness, 
it may be in dim reflection. 

Like others of the church’s greatest teachers, Bernard became what 
he was through the training of a pious mother. His life began in 1091, 
in Fontaines, in Burgundy, not far from Dijon. His family were knightly 
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and illustrious. His mother Aleth, the model of a Christian woman, 
carried her dear child, at the earliest possible moment, into brid Ge thiag 
the church, and dedicated him to God to live a perfectly con- Aleth. 
secrated life. Her conception of that life was best realized in the con- 
vents, where dwelt men who devoted themselves to prayer and study and 
to deeds of love, in happy contrast with the knights in their rude revel- 
ings, or the bishops in their worldly ambitions. She intended Bernard 
for such a life, and moulded, in no small degree, his youthful spirit. But 
when she was taken from him, as a child, his mind was drawn away in 
other directions ; still her image and influence were ever with him, until 
at last he resisted no longer. It was when he was twenty-three, and on 
a visit to his brothers, who were engaged as knights in their vocation, 
besieging a castle. He was so overcome by memories of his mother, 
that he entered a church by the roadside, poured out his soul in prayer 
to God, and wholly dedicated himself to the manner of life to which he 
had been devoted by his mother. Since Bernard could do nothing half- 
way, he made choice of a religious order, then rising, that was noted for 
its strictness, — so much so that its severity kept all save a few from join- 
ing it. This was the Cistercian, named from the Citeaux convent near 
Dijon. Soon by his example and his remarkable eloquence he carried 
with him into the order his four brothers and others of his kinsmen. It 
illustrated the great longing for heaven that possessed men in that day, 
that his oldest brother called to the youngest, who was playing boy- 
fashion on the street, saying, “‘ Look, now all our lands and castles are 
yours ;” and the child answered, “ You take heaven, and leave me earth; 
that is not a fair division.” 

Bernard, from the start, performed with burning zeal every duty in 
the cloister, however severe. No sacrifice was too great for him. He 
exceeded all proper limits in his enthusiastic exertions in the way of 
toil, privation, or penance. He was forced to regret afterwards that he 
had thereby injured his health, and disqualified himself physically for 
many a duty, to which he might otherwise have been equal. Yet all the 
more on this account did his age reverence him; all the more were they 
impressed, in that his haggard form witnessed his self-privation ; his en- 
thusiasm and burning eloquence were poured forth from a fragile, per- 
ishing vessel. Hence Bernard could produce such tremendous effects by 
his appearance and his gestures, and by the tones of his voice, even in 
strange lands where he spoke an unknown tongue. As long as he was 
traveling and toiling, in cloister service, in field and forest, he was edu- 
cating his heart in prayer and meditation under the mighty teaching of . 
nature, which to him was God’s temple. Hence rose in him those wells 
of living water from which afterwards he drew to refresh his fellows. 
Hence from his own experience, he could write to a comrade, “ Believe 
one who has tried it; thou canst find more in the woods than in books. 
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Trees and stones will teach thee what thou canst not learn from mas- 
ters.” 

Bernard gave the community which he had entered a new life. In 
Founds Glaize three years he was called to be the leader of a colony sent 
wns out by the parent society. A new convent was to be set 
up in a wild, unfruitful valley inclosed by high mountains. The region 
(in the bishopric of Langres) had been the resort of a band of robbers, and 
so-bore the name of “The Valley of Wormwood ;” now a house of God 
was to rise, opposing the rule of Satan. The convent should be named 
“ The Valley of Light,” or, as it is in the Latin and French, “ Clairvaux.” 
Bernard should be its abbot. By hard work on the part of the monks, 
whom he animated and led, the rough land was subdued and made fruit- 
ful. The convent, after manifold deprivations, acquired great wealth, and 
with it blessed the nation. At the time of a severe famine in Burgundy, 
when crowds of starving from every side besieged the convent, two thou- 
sand of them, carefully selected and marked by a badge sewn on their 
sleeves, were provided with all the necessaries of life for two months, 
while others received occasional supplies. Soon the convent attained 
such a wide renown that colonies were wanted everywhere in order to 
build up convents upon the same model. At the end of Bernard’s life 
there were societies in existence in England, Scotland, Ireland, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Italy, in all one hundred and 
sixty. Hence came that extended correspondence, in the Latin language, 
carried on by Bernard with all these countries. 

Bernard was a home missionary. He interested himself in men who 
by the gross neglect of those savage days had been led into serious 
crimes. His influence rescued them from capital punishment. His care 
for their souls, assisted by the strict discipline and the Christian associa- 
tions of the convent, led them to penitence and genuine reformation. 
Thus it happened once, when Bernard was on a visit to count Theobald 
of Champagne, who was willing in every benevolent enterprise to follow 
his leadership, that he met a throng of people conducting a robber guilty 
of many crimes to the scaffold. He at once asked the count to make 
him a present of the criminal; and the man lived for thirty years after- 
wards in his convent, ending his days in faith and peace. In his care of 
His words to  SOuls Bernard showed great wisdom. The words he spoke 
tempted ones. to his comrades on the temptations that try the soul seeking 
perfection are worthy to be taken to heart by Christians of all ages who 
have like conflicts. He warns against the loss of rest and joy by inces- 
sant brooding upon self or sin. He says, “I admonish you, friends, to 
rise at times from the anxious consideration of your own conduct to a 
view of the divine beneficence, that ye who grow ashamed, studying 
yourselves, may be made buoyant by looking up to God. Sorrow for sin 
is needful, but should not be incessant. It must be relieved by glad re 
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flections upon God’s grace, lest the heart be made callous through grief, 
and by despairing perish. God’s grace is greater than any sin. There- 
fore a good man makes not his whole prayer, but only its beginning, a 
self-accusation ; the conclusion of the prayer is a doxology.” In another 
discourse to his brothers, he says: “Oft we draw near the altar with 
lukewarm, barren hearts, offering our prayers ; but abiding there, we are 
of a sudden overwhelmed with grace, the heart grows full, and the soul 
overflows with holy emotion.” He warns against dangerous, one-sided, 
fanatic tendencies, and youthful extravagances, such as he had fallen 
into. He says: “It is self-will that teaches you to squander your vital 
energies, and give no heed to reason. A good spirit was given you, but 
has been ill-treated by you. I fear that another spirit will come, and 
under the guise of a good spirit will deceive you; and that so you who 
have begun in the spirit will end in the flesh. God is wisdom, and wants 
not a resigning of one’s self to happy feelings, but a love that has wisdom 
to direct it.” 

Bernard turned men from trying to make their own righteousness suf- 
ficient, and so plunging themselves into every trouble. He directed them 
to the righteousness of Christ as the sure ground of trust. He pro- 
claimed this foundation truth of the evangelical church more clearly 
and simply than had any one for centuries. He says in one sermon: 
“Christ is called not only righteous, but righteousness itself, our justi- 
fying righteousness. Thou art mighty in justifying as Thou art rich in 
pardoning. Let the soul, penitent for its sins, hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness, believe on Him who justifies the ungodly through 
faith, and it shall have peace with God.” In another sermon: “ None 
is without sin. It justifies me, if He against whom I have sinned is mer- 
ciful to me. What He has resolved not to impute to me is as if it had 
never existed. To be sinless is God’s righteousness ; his forgiveness is 
man’s righteousness.” Once a brother had fallen into great distress of 
soul, through doubts tormenting him, and so dared not partake of the 
Lord’s Supper. Bernard labored with him in vain. He insisted that 
he had no faith, and without faith he could not approach the body of the 
Lord. “Then,” said Bernard, in a tone of heavenly assurance, such as 
a Paul or a Luther could have used, “go confidently and take the Lord’s 
body upon my faith.” The monk, thus addressed, yielded to Bernard’s 
decisive way. Regardless of his doubts, he partook of the sacrament, 
and found rest and peace of soul. . 

Bernard often was called to regions far and near, to settle differences 
between princes, to reconcile rulers and subjects, or to 4, stanas before 
make peace where violent passions were kindling or threat- ™gs. 
ening war. Even from a bed of sickness he rose to obey such calls. His 
counsel was sought by kings, popes, and emperors. His help was asked 
in difficult situations. Speaking frankly the truth, he incurred disfavor 
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with the court of Rome. Innocent Third and Eugenius Second had re- 
course to him, when driven away from Rome by the unruly citizens. 
They owed their return largely to his energy and eloquence. Twice 
Bernard went to Italy to quiet the turbulent people. He so affected 
men’s minds as to produce extraordinary phenomena. There are ac- 
counts of the healing of the sick, from eye-witnesses, so simple and 
lucid that we dare not doubt their accuracy; and who can say what re- 
sults may be produced by Christ’s agents, in his name, and with his 
help? Since divine forces have entered in Christ to help mankind, we 
are not to define too carefully the natural and the supernatural. Yet the 
true Christian lays small stress upon such facts as are told of Bernard. 
He himself says: “Christ counts as blessed, not those who raise the dead, 
give sight to the blind, heal the sick, subdue evil spirits, or predict future 
events, but rather the poor in spirit, the meek, those who are sorrowful 
for sin, who hunger and thirst after righteousness, the merciful, the pure 
in heart, the peacemakers, those who are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake.” 

When (1145) the papacy fell to one of Bernard’s pupils, Eugenius 
Third, Bernard wrote him to check the corruption of the papal court. 
“Who can assure me that I shall, before I die, see God’s church as it 
was in the old days, when the Apostles cast their nets, not for gold or 
silver, but for souls? How do I wish that thou mightst have the spirit 
of him whose place you occupy, of him who said, ‘Thy money perish 
with thee!’ Oh, that Zion’s foes might tremble, and be overwhelmed 
by this word of thunder. This your mother expects and demands of 
thee. Thy mother’s sons, great and small, are longing, sighing for this, 
that every plant that our heavenly Father hath not planted be by thee 
rooted up.” Lest the pope should be dazzled by the immense power 
given him, and the splendor of worldly glory, Bernard reminds him of 
the sudden death of his predecessors. He says, “ Remember ever that 
thou art but man, and let the fear of Him who takes away the lives of 
kings be ever before thee.” When Eugenius had returned from exile 
(1148), Bernard, in his book, “On Contemplation,” contrasted with ut- 
most frankness the papacy as it was with the papacy as it ought to be. 
He opposed the worldliness of pope and church, telling Eugenius that 
he could not be successor to Constantine the emperor, and Peter the 
Apostle, nor unite earthly and spiritual power ; and predicted that if he 
attempted both he would lose both. “ Make trial,” he wrote, “of unit- 
ing the two; as a prince, try to fill the place of an apostle; or, as an 
apostle’s successor, try to fill the place of a prince; you will have to 
give up one or the other! If you insist on having the two places at 
once, you will have neither.” And then he threatened him with Hosea’s 
words on usurping princes (Hos. viii. 4). 

Bernard’s achievements in France and Germany in exciting the sec- 
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ond crusade, we'pass over. There, too, the love of Christ inspired him, 
but not that pure Christ-like flame that transfigures the HORE 
feelings and emotions. That would attack unbelievers only the crusades. 
with the sword of the Spirit; would win only bloodless victories. Yet 
even in the crusade, we must extol many a thing in Bernard that shows 
his profound knowledge of human nature, and marks him as, Christ’s 
true disciple. When in the pope’s name he was exhorting all to the 
crusade, and his words with mighty power were swaying men’s souls, it 
happened that many a one, led by him to repentance, wanted rather to 
follow Bernard and seek perfection in the cloister than to go crusading. 
The pilgrimage to the heavenly Jerusalem by a life of contemplation 
seemed better than that to the earthly Jerusalem. Bernard thoroughly 
tested any that would so follow him. Many a one he rejected, as un- 
suited for the clerical life, and in need rather of the discipline given by 
the struggles and toils of every-day existence; these he advised to join 
the expedition. 

In the region of the Rhine lived a fanatic monk named Rudolph. 
Rising up, he called on the people to begin by extirpating the infidels at 
home, especially the Jews. Defenseless thousands were either slain or 
driven by fear to submit hypocritically to baptism. The church leaders, 
while disapproving these barbarities, could not quench the fanatic fury. 
Bernard with righteous anger wrote to Germany against the movement, 
which he termed devilish. “Does not the church vanquish the Jews 
more effectually by showing them from day to day their errors, than 
by slaying them by the sword?” He appealed to the prayers everywhere 
offered for the conversion of the Jews. He says, “ There is a promise of 
the general conversion of the Jews. How will it be fulfilled if they are 
annihilated? Where no Jews reside there are Christian usurers (if, in- 
deed, we may call them Christians, and not Jews disguised by Christian 
baptism), and they are the worst of Jews.” Bernard then went in per- 
son to the scene of the trouble, and did what he only could do: he re- 
duced the fanatic leader to obedience and quiet, and appeased the rage of 
the mob. A Jew, who was an eye-witness, returned thanks to Bernard for 
saving his people, who but for him had utterly perished in the massacre. 

Bernard made a war against that obscure scholasticism that tried to 
comprehend and explain all subjects whatsoever. He distinguished him- 
self as the champion of a simple, hearty faith. He by no means despised 
science, but acknowledged it as God’s gift, to be consecrated and made 
useful for the church’s service. But he wanted science to begin with 
humility, the understanding of God to be preceded by the understanding 
of self. He was thoroughly assured that God must be sought and found 
by another way than science. “God,” says he, “may be more fitly 
sought and more easily found by prayer than by scientific endeavor.” 
The heart, he thinks, must find God first. Faith is the anticipation of a 
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truth veiled to the intellect by the heart under the influence of the will. 
“Nothing,” he said, “will be wanting to our bliss, when the hidden 
substance of faith is open to our understanding.” Bernard, thinking 
thus, was apt to be unjust to men in whom love of science predominated. 
tie aebate win his appears in his contest with Abelard, who, himself a 
Abelard. believer, wanted faith and science harmonized. He, alas, 
failed through the discords of his own life. He was not a unit, with all 
parts in harmony, as was Bernard, to whom a childlike faith gave the 
keynote of existence. The latter, while not without fault in his way of 
disputing, was zealous for faith in Christ as everything. He exalted 
Christ as the ideal and model of holiness, saying, “ How lovely art Thou, 
O Lord, even in human form! Not alone for thy miracles, but thy ‘truth, 
meeckness, and justice! Happy is he who closely observes Thee as Thou 
walkest aman among men, and strives with all his might to be like Thee.” 
Bernard knew that strength came only in union with Christ, the Saviour 
of men, our Saviour. He says: “ Three things are here: humble self- 
abasement, love manifested even to the death of the cross, and saving 
power, conquering the grave. The first two are nothing without the 
third. Humility and love are grand as examples for us, but the sure. 
rock is found only in the payment of the ransom.” 

When Bernard came home from long journeys in the church’s service, 
from long contests and toils, and enjoyed in his cloister times of medita- 
tion, his favorite resort was an arbor. There he composed those smaller 
works of his that so influenced and edified his generation. Especially 
may be noted his treatise entitled “ Love to God.” In it he says, 
“ This love wants no reward, it has it within itself, in Him who is its ob- 
ject. He is the reward.” He shows how God leads man from the tem- 
poral to the eternal, by first helping him in temporal things, and so gain- 
ing his heart. Then he describes four degrees in the love that would 
banish selfishness. The highest degree is in union with God, to love 
self and everything for God’s sake only. To such a height can the soul 
rise only in the most exalted moments of earthly existence. Herein is 
to be found the happiness of the life everlasting. 

When in his sixty-third year, Bernard with great effort rose from ‘his 
sick-bed for the last time, to answer a call to go to restore peace along 
the Rhine. Having achieved this, purely by his power over men’s hearts, 
‘he came home very near his end. No longer able to write, he dictated 
his last letter, adding a few words with a feeble hand. Describing to his 
friend his state, he closes with these words: ** And further, in order that 
from a friend so anxious about a friend’s condition there may nothing be 
hidden, be assured that in this weak flesh is a spirit strong after the inner 
man. Pray the Saviour, who willeth not the death of a sinner, that 
He delay not my departure, for which it is now time, but vouchsafe it 
under his own leadership. Support with your prayers one who claims 
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no merit of his own, so that the pursuing enemy may find no place to 
hurt me.” 

And so he fell asleep, encompassed by the love and sorrow of his 
pupils, in the year 1153.— A. N. ¥ 


LIFE II. LOUIS OF FRANCE. 
A. D. 1215—A. D. 1270. LAICAL LEADER, — FRANCE. 


Lovts Nintx, son of Louis Eighth and Bianca, was born in 1215.1 
From his devout, watchful mother he received the most careful training. 
He became king when not quite eleven years old. While the boy’s soul 
was guarded by Bianca’s piety, by her prudence his throne was maintained 
against rebellious nobles. In the war with the latter, the king, then in 
his thirteenth year, persistently accompanied his troops, and showed such 
courage and firmness that his foes lost courage, and sued for peace and 
pardon. When eighteen he assumed the government in person. Not 
long after he took as his wife Margaret, the oldest daughter of count 
Raymond of Provence. His queen was honored by her age for daunt- 
less courage and devoted piety. That the queen-mother still wielded 
great influence must not be set down to the king’s weakness, but to his fil- 
ial spirit. Certainly no lack of independence was shown, when directly 
upon his assuming power he reformed the courts, corrected abuses in the 
government, raised the standard of knighthood, and repulsed the encroach- 
ments of an Innocent upon the rights of the French churches. “We 
expressly prohibit,” so runs a royal decree, “the intolerable exactions of 
taxes by the Romish court, which impoverish the church of our realm, 
save when such are sought for a good cause and with the consent of our- 
selves and our government.” Yet Louis, unlike his neighbor kings, 
would not quarrel with the popes, and compelled from them the acknowl- 
edgment of his sincere piety and his fidelity to his church. His justice 
and love of peace won him many times the place of arbiter between 
kings who were at strife. He was a man of peace, but he also feared 
not war. 

When Louis was thirty-one (1244), Palestine was overrun by hordes 
of Carizmians, set in motion by the Mongols, and helped by the Sultan 
of Egypt. Jerusalem was taken after a battle near Gaza, the Holy 
Sepulchre destroyed, the bones of the kings burned to ashes, and the 
most wanton outrages and barbarities inflicted on the land, and its in- 


1 His father was then the Dauphin of France. Pope Innocent III. was celebrating at the 
Fourth Lateran Synod the zenith of papal power and glory. The life of Louis Ninth wit- 
nessed the pope’s struggle for supremacy with the emperor Frederick II. Louis’s father 
and grandfather helped the papacy against the Albigenses with their armies. His father 
met fis death after the siege of Avignon, 1226. 
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habitants. When this heart-rending news reached the West, king Louis 
was languishing on a sick-bed; a severe illness had followed his last war 
with England (December, 1244). His recovery was despaired of by the 
physicians. The deepest sorrow overwhelmed his wife, his mother, the 
court, and indeed all France. People gathered to the churches of the 
great cities to pray for him. The bishop and the barons near Paris be- 
took themselves to the king’s side. For days they waited in anxiety the 
counsel of God. On the 23d of December, Louis lay almost the whole 
day unconscious and motionless. He was thought dead by one of the two 
noble ladies who nursed him, but when she would have laid a cloth over 
his face, the other insisted that he still breathed slightly. Suddenly the 
sick man had speech given him of God. He wanted a cross to be sewed 
on his garments, thus showing what had passed in his mind. The glad 
Enlicts for his 4eWS of his amendment brought the queen-mother to his 
firsterusade. side, to be astounded by the cross of silk fastened on his 
shoulder. Nor could his decision be changed by arguments or entreaties. 
For the next year, he was in search of comrades. His unwilling court- 
iers he compelled by a stratagem. The usual royal Christmas gift, a 
mantle of fur, he presented to each in a dimly lighted hall, whence they 
were to go to an early service. Reaching the brightly illumined church 
each was amazed to see on his comrade’s shoulder a cross of fine gold 
embroidery. ‘ Half laughing, half crying,” they submitted, but not with- 
out awarding the king the nickname of the “ New Fisher of Men.” 

Among the hindrances to a crusade, not the least was the strife be- 
tween Innocent and Frederick of Germany, who, ever since his crusade 
(1228), was entitled the king of Jerusalem. The contest, great histor- 
ically, was carried on often in a very small way. Two years of negoti- 
ations taught Louis that it was a thankless task to mediate between such 
foes. Finally (1247), he preferred the side of Frederick, and, haying 
no fear of Germany attacking his realm, was ready for departure. He 
assembled the magnates of France to arrange the affairs of the nation. 
Queen Bianca, with the bishop of Paris, at the request of the barons, 
once more attempted to change his purpose, pointing out to him the in- 
validity of the vow made by him when incapable of calm reflection. 
“Very well,” the king said, “if ye so judge, I here give you the cross 
back.” With that he tore it from his shoulder, and gave it to the 
bishop. Then, before they had time to express their delight, he went on 
with resolute tone, “Do ye judge that I am now either sick in body 
or weak in mind? Then I demand again the holy ensign, nor will I 
‘take food till this request is fulfilled.’ And neither his mother nor the 
bishop dared to say a word further. 

Zealous preparation went on (1248) throughout France for the expe- 
dition. This crusade, the sixth in order, is characterized in the saying, 
“ Poor in light, rich in power and heat.” In this whole crusading effort, 
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church and world, the spiritual and the earthy, were mingled. Gay fare- 
well parties alternated with grave religious exercises. Louis bade all 
his subjects to present every complaint they had against him, pledging 
unconditional redress. His example was largely imitated by his barons. 
Pilgrimages to places of prayer prevailed everywhere. Setting out from 
St. Denis, the scene of the farewell service, the king traveled to the 
harbor of Aiguesmortes, wearing armor and clothing of the plainest 
fashion, which he never changed in his whole life afterwards. He ab- 
jured furs, and garments of scarlet or other rich colors, costly spurs, and 
like ornaments. In this he was copied by his nobles, so that not an em- 
broidered dress was to be seen in the entire army. He sailed the 25th 
of August, a day afterwards set apart by the church to his memory. 
His undertaking cannot here be followed in detail, even though some of 
the less noted traits of the king might thus be illustrated. His fruitless 
attack on Egypt, the key, as he rightly perceived, to Palestine, and four 
years of unsuccessful delay in the Holy Land, whence only the news of 
his mother’s death recalled him, prove his lofty courage and his humble 
endurance. ; 

While Louis is returning home, we will borrow from the biography 
written by the seneschal Joinville, his trusty adviser, a few 435 portrait by 
of the features of his character, and reproduce them here. 1's friend. 
His whole life was influenced by the careful and almost too anxious 
training of his devout mother. The strictest monks were selected for 
his teachers and confessors. Even as king, he had one such who tor- 
mented him beyond measure with systematic scourgings. Louis calmly 
submitted, but, after the monk’s death, jestingly informed his successor 
that he had suffered beyond reason. His wife was under the same influ- 
ence. Only with his mother’s leave could Louis visit her, and then 
Bianca went with him. Once, when Margaret was sick, Louis went to 
her without leave. When they were enjoying a confidential talk, Bi- 
anca’s steps were heard. As the king could not escape, he hid behind 
the bed curtains. His mother, entering, surveyed the room as usual, dis- 
covered her son, and drew him out. Leading him to the door, she in- 
formed him that he had no business there. Margaret indignantly cried, 
“My God, what are you doing, mother? Can I, neither living nor 
dying, see my lord and husband ?” and sank back, fainting. Louis, con- 
cerned for his wife’s life, indeed came back to her, but would not dis- 
close to his mother the unseemliness of her conduct, unless through his 
eye. 

"The religion of Louis certainly had a medieval impress. He served 
the church of the age in which he was born. So we see him at the siege 
of Cesarea in the ranks of the common pilgrims, bearing baskets of earth 
upon his shoulders, for which labor special indulgences were pledged by 
the papal legate. And still by his study of the Scriptures and the 
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fathers he had acquired a higher knowledge. Opposing the miracle- 
seeking superstition, he would repeat a saying of Count Simon Montfort. 
The latter had been asked to go to see Christ’s form in a consecrated 
wafer, and had replied, “ Do you, that are unbelievers, go. For my part, 
I can believe what God says without the sight. The advantage we have 
over the angels is that they believe what they see, we believe without 
seeing.” Once Louis remarked to his son: “Thou art greatly in error, 
if thou thinkest that liberal endowments, gifts to monks, and the like, 
atone for. sin! Nothing but a believing life, a loving demeanor, and 
above all, God’s grace, is able to save.” Such a declaration was a great 
deal for that period. 

All the acts of Louis were eontrolled by the law of God. He found it 
the sure rule for serious enterprises and joyous recreations. “Nor would 
he allow its limits to be transgressed in his presence. Once when the 
talk at his table turned on diseases, Louis asked Joinville whether he 
would rather be guilty of a mortal sin or have the leprosy, when the lat- 
ter replied, “ Rather twenty mortal sins than be a leper.” The king said 
nothing, but took him aside afterwards and said, “‘ How canst thou speak 
so. Knowest thou not that there is no leprosy worse than sin? When 
the man dies, he is cured of the bodily leprosy, but his sin clings to his 
soul, and will bring him to damnation, if he has not repented and re- 
ceived the divine pardon.” He followed these words with a heartfelt 
admonition. 

Such fear of God he sought to instill into his children also. He as- 
sembled them every evening “to teach them the fear of 
God.” He presented the promises and threatenings of 
God, and related examples of good and bad rulers. Once, at such a 
time, he said to his oldest son Louis, who died sooner than himself, “I 
would prefer that some Scotchman or other foreigner should take the 
people of this realm and rule well and lawfully than that thou shouldst 
ever rule blamefully and badly.” He began a letter to his daughter Isa- 
bella, queen of Navarre, with the following words: “ My beloved daugh- 
ter, I beseech thee, love our Lord with all thy might, for without it none 
can have anything good. Nor is any so worthy of our love as the Lord, 
to whom all his creatures may ery, Thou art my God, and ever doest 
good to me!—who sent his Son into the world resigned to death in 
order to save us from dying eternally. To love Him, my daughter, is to 
thine own advantage, and the measure of this love must be to love Him 
beyond measure. He deserves our love, since He first loved us.” 

It was a matter of common fame that Louis on many sacred days de- 
voted himself wholly to the reading and contemplation of God’s Word, 
and that he would allow some passage which he remembered, or was re- 
minded of, to influence his decisions. Once the relatives of a noted 
criminal chose Good Friday, on which day the king used to read the ~ 


A good father. 


bed 
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whole Psalter through, to gain access to him, and beg pardon for the 
condemned. Louis suspended his reading at their entrance, keeping his 
finger at the verse he was about to read, and, having heard their petition, 
gave a favorable answer. Scarcely had the petitioners gone out, when 
the king read further, and found under his finger the verse, “The Lord 
is just, and loveth justice.” Immediately he sent for the judge of the 
court, and when he had heard from him how wickedly the prisoner had 
done, he let him be punished according to the sentence. He thus, against 
the inclinations of his own heart, submitted himself to the Word of God. 

Louis was qualified by heavenly wisdom for sitting as a judge in 
earthly affairs. He was made all the more zealous by his knowledge of 
God’s truth and God’s will in fulfilling his worldly calling. Divine grace 
only increased and displayed his natural talents. He could be fairly ex- 
tolled for wisdom and penetration by all his counselors. In weighty 
matters, he listened attentively to the various opinions, then took days 
for reflection, without saying a word, and finally gave his decision, in 
such words as made it like apples of gold in pictures of silver. Quietly 
and correctly he solved the most difficult knots, and hence was frequently 
called by other princes to arbitrate in their disputes. As a recent writer 
says, “ Nearly all Europe traveled to the oak at Vincennes, where the 
holy Louis, often luckless in war, executed Christian justice.” Allu- 
sion is here made to the king’s allowing his subjects to seek justice at 
his hands on his pleasure walks, and then sitting down under a tree to 
reflect and pass judgment. In Vincennes and his other courts such spots 
were long reverently marked and pointed out. As we construct from all 
these lineaments the portrait of Louis, we discover how it was that he 
was not so much loudly extolled by his age as silently esteemed. He 
did not astonish his neighbors by brilliant deeds, but filled his successors 
with wonder at his radiant virtues. The pen of history does not portray 
him in the dazzling splendor of worldly renown, but in the holy radiance 
of genuine piety. 

Returning from the Holy Land, Louis found a realm disordered in 
every part and portion. A woman’s hand could not restrain the univer- 
sal insubordination and contention, hence his years became not years of 
rest, but of most arduous labor, even to the destruction of his health. 
Yet he found leisure to establish at this time that famed school in Paris 
for the better training of the clergy, which bore the name of Robert 
Sorbon, the king’s confessor, and is known still as the “Sorbonne.” In 
the midst of his labors, cares, and anxieties, his burning zeal pias the sev- 
for the liberation of the Holy Land was not extinguished, ¢mth crusade. 
He had accustomed himself to account it the chief task of his life. His 
zeal was fanned into a flame of purpose by the new cry of Eastern 
Christians for aid (1260). Nor was his resolution changed by the needs 
of France and its people, the dissuasions of those around him, or the 
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decided opposition of his faithful Joinville. The latter declared that he 
thought he could serve God better if he would protect and govern his 
subjects ; and in his writings expressed his conviction that whoever en- 
couraged the king in renewing the enterprise would commit a mortal sin, 
for the king’s death would certainly ensue. Louis was so very frail that 
he could endure neither driving nor riding. 

Three years having passed in preparation, Louis bade farewell (1270) 
to his realm and his queen. His followers were made the more discon- 
tented by his plan to first take Tunis, and thence proceed to Egypt. 
They suspected that he consulted the interests of his brother, Charles of 
Anjou, who ruled Naples and Sicily. Hardly had he landed in Tunis, 
when he was taken by the fever, which raged in his army, in the heat 
of the African summer. Three weeks he struggled on, never sparing 
himself, putting forth all the might of his restless spirit, until he at last 
sank. “Let us see to it that the gospel be preached and established in 
Tunis. Oh, who is able to accomplish this work!” This was the last 
wish he uttered. Then delirium set in, in which he was often heard to 
exclaim, “ We go, we go to Jerusalem.” In the poor husk of this long- 


ing after the earthly Jerusalem, may we not discover the higher longing 


of his heart after the heavenly Jerusalem ? 

At the dawn of the morning of the 25th of August, there sounded the 
clear clang of trumpets from the sea, through the heavy air of the mourn- 
ful stillness of the king’s camp. Charles of Anjou disembarked only to 
find his brother no longer living. “In the same hour of the day in 
which his Saviour died,” the pious king, on his bed strewn with ashes, 
with hands crossed upon his heart and eyes lifted to heaven, took his 
departure, with the words, “O Lord, I will go into thine house, I will 
offer my prayer in thine holy temple, and will glorify thy name.” 

A short time before his death, he committed to his son a letter which 
His last, most he with trembling hand had composed in those last days. 
precious letter. [This son, Philip, who succeeded him, speedily returned to 
France with the remains of his father, and those of his wife, his uncle, 
his brother, and brother-in-law, to lay them all in the royal sepulchre of 
St. Denis.] This remarkable testament, which is given in various his- 
tories in fragments only, is here, as we have reason to think, given by 
us in its completeness. It is as follows : — 

“My pear Son, —The first thing to which I exhort thee is that 
thou love God with all thine heart, for without this no man can be saved; 
and beware of doing aught that can displease Him. Thou shouldst pre- 
fer to endure every pain rather than to sin unto death. If God send 
thee trouble, accept it cheerfully, and thank Him for it. Reflect that 
thou deservest it, and it will all redound to thy good. If He send thee 
good fortune, humbly acknowledge it, and be not led by it into pride or 
arrogance or other fault, for we ought not to provoke God with his own 
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gifts. Take good heed to hold intercourse only with the wise and brave, 
who are not ruled by their appetites. Choose for thyself wise confessors 
to counsel thee aright in thy conduct. Act so that thy confessors and 
friends will not iat to tell thee thy faults. Attend devotedly upon 
public worship. Avoid idle diversions. _Pray to God with both heart 
and mouth. Hear the Word of God and ponder it. Be compassionate _ 
to the poor, have a heart for their need, and be ready to help them ac- 
cording to thy means. Thou, like others, wilt have trouble. Turn to 
thy sondcbee or tried friend, who will sympathize and share it. Take 
care to have about thee only true and tried men, whether clergy or laity. 
Keep evil men away from thee. To Christian discourse give ear both in 
public and in private. Commend thyself to good people’s prayers. Love 
good; hate evil. Suffer that no one dare to speak objectionable words 
in thy presence. Injure no one’s honor either in public or in private. 
Allow none to speak profanely of God and his saints in thy presence. 
Forget not to thank God for all the benefits which thou receivest of Him, 
that thou mayst receive more. Be not easily satisfied in the administra- 
tion of justice. Look not to the right or left, but decide according to 
truth and conscience. Uphold the complaints of the poor against the rich, 
till the truth is discovered. Do the same in suits against thyself, since 
that will strengthen thy counselors in doing justice. If thou findest 
other people’s property in thy possession, taken by thee or thine agents 
or thy predecessors, and this be made clear to thee, be mot slow in re- 
turning it; if the matter is doubtful, let it be» considered carefully by 
wise and honest persons. Take all pains that the people enjoy peace 
under thee. Be honest with thy servants, liberal, and a man of thy 
word, that they may fear and love thee as their lord. Maintain the 
rights and freedom of the cities which thine ancestors have bequeathed 
thee. Forfeit not their good-will, so that thy foes and thy barons may 
fear thee. Bestow benefices conscientiously and upon capable men. 
Beware of beginning a war, especially against Christians, except thou 
art compelled. Seek by all possible means to settle dissensions and 
quarrels between thy subjects. Choose good judges and officers, and 
instruct thyself concerning their conduct. Seek to extirpate crimes, . 
especially cursing. Manage thy household with frugality and order. 
Finally, I beseech thee, my son, that thou think upon my end, and have 
masses read, prayers made, and alms distributed on my behalf .through- 
out the kingdom. And lastly, I give thee all the blessings that a good 
father can give to his son. God grant thee grace that thou mayst do his 
will every day, and honor Him in this life in every wise, and that we 
may be with Him, after this life, and fear, love, and praise Him, without 
end, in his heavenly kingdom. Amen.” 

What a witness, what a memorial to the God-fearing king! These 
words are no less distinguished by their unadorned simplicity, than by 
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the spirit which pervades them. A holy ardor, hearty love, clear judg- 
ment, and rich experience in heart and life find in them equal expres- 
sion. Bossuet rightly puts into the mouth of the grandfather of his 
pupil, the Dauphin, afterwards Louis Fifteenth, the saying, “ ‘This is the 
richest inheritance of our house, which we must esteem as a greater 
’ treasure than the realm which he bequeathed to his successors.” — A. R. 


LIFE IV. HILDEGARD OF BINGEN. 
A. D. 1098—A. D. 1179. LAICAL LEADER, — GERMANY. 


Tue name Hildegard meets us in Germany’ s loveliest spot, where the 
Nihe weds the Rhine. The sweet abbess herself (of Rupertsberg, near 
Bingen) comes to us, too, through the intervening centuries. She was 
born (1098) in Bockelheim, in the charming Niihe valley. Her father 
was Hildebert, a noble retainer of the Count von Sponheim. Along 
with the count’s daughter, Hildrubis, she studied in Dissebodenberg clois- 
ter, near by, having been dedicated by her family to God’s service. Her 
delicate health, as well as her talents and enthusiastic aspirations to- 
wards the things of heaven, decided her course of life. Even when three 
years old, she was led by marvelous visions, which were with her at 
almost all hours, to think of heaven more than of earth. In the cloister 
she was so entirely loved and admired that after the death of the ab- 
bess Jutta, sister of Count von Sponheim, she was chosen abbess in her 
place (1136). 

Scotch-Irish mission effort, as is known, had established all sland the 
Rhine, from Dissentis, Chur, and St. Gall, to Strassburg, Mainz, Trier, 
Cologne, and Kaiserwerth, a succession of flourishing colonies and soci- 
eties (coenobia) on the primitive pattern. Till the days of Boniface 
and the Carlovingians, these remained independent of Rome. The Bible 
was their supreme rule; Christ’s grace their reliance for salvation. Their 
noble distinction was the maintenance of holy discipline and earnest 
brotherly love. A last echo of this precious pre-papal period comes to 
Her work in her US in the life of Hildegard, abbess of Dissebodenberg. She 
eabagh had the care of the daughters of noble families far and 
near, to impart to them her own German sweetness of demeanor and 
piety, thus fitting them for quiet homes, for adorning life’s peaceful 
hours, and for fighting its battles. The throng was so great that she 
was led, if not to found a new convent, at least to unite another with her 
own (that of Eubingen, near Rudesheim), thus to supply the growing 
demand. To furnish loving incitements and badges of distinction, Hil- 
degard was wont to give garlands and rings to her best and dearest pu- 
pils. But all her doings as teacher would have given her renown only 
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for quiet labor in the walls of a cloister. There was in her life a very 
diferent attraction, which drew the eyes of almost all Christendom upon 
her, and brought near her side emperors like Conrad and Frederick, popes 
to the number of four, with countless bishops, abbots, princes, and 
counts, as well as the most noted scholars, especially Bernard of Clair- 
vaux. This was her mysterious relation (as it was accepted by them) 
to the world unseen. For she was pronounced by all a prophetess of 
the New Testament, and revered as a messenger of God to the nations. 
To our age, as far removed from wonder-loving superstition as from 


~ utter skepticism, it is allowed to look impartially at the utterances of 


this wondrous maiden, which seemed to her greatest contemporaries to 
be divine revelations. She has herself left us remarkably clear descrip- 
tions of her exalted experiences. With a constitution of the utmost 
delicacy, Hildegard was from infancy almost always sick, and especially 
in her nervous system. Before she was three years old, she beheld 
one day such an ocean of light about her, that her soul was overcome. 
After her entrance into the convent, at seven, she had such visions re- 
peatedly. Finally, she ventured to speak of them. She was amazed 
that what she perceived so plainly was not seen or heard by others. She 
was frightened at herself, and thereafter was silent on what she learned 
of the world unseen, not by her senses, though they were awake, but 
through her spirit. This silence, maintained till she was fifty years old, 
came near destroying her life. There was a voice within ever calling to 
her, as she thought, from the Lord himself. She must proclaim what 
God disclosed to her. But in part her fear of being thought deranged 
or imbecile, in part the peculiar character of her visions, full of threat- 
enings of divine vengeance upon personages whom she was used to view 
only with reverence, kept her lips shut. Finally, the struggle brought 
her to a sick-bed and the verge of the grave. She lay thirty days ina ~ 
mortal struggle. “A consuming fire raged in my veins,” she writes of 
herself; “‘ whether my soul was in my body, or out of my body, I knew 
not. I lay motionless, in a spasm. My superiors, my children (pupils 


or nuns) and kindred, stood about my bed, weeping. They thought me 


dead. But in those days I beheld the heavenly hosts, and heard from 
their ranks a joyous cry, ‘Thy time is not yet come; maiden, arise!’ ””’ 
Her eyes opened, and she was restored to her people. She now was 
enabled to overcome her hesitation. She confided her hid- gy, hegins to 
den thoughts to her confessor. He, in amazement and Prophesy. 
doubt, wrote down her communications as she dictated them (her knowl- 
edge of Latin was but limited), and carried them to his abbot, who took 
them to the archbishop of Mainz. There was a church council soon 
after, not far off (in Trier, 1148), and so the whole affair came before 
that body and the pope for consideration. Bernard, the bright light of 
the century, journeyed with several bishops over to Rupertsberg. They 
14 
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read the book of her revelations, entitled “‘Scivius.” They weighed her 
mind and conduct; and then, followed by the pope and the council, they 
proclaimed to the world that hers were literal revelations from God, 
through the gift of prophecy, by which the old prophets had spoken. 
The pope wrote her a congratulatory letter. The Paris University, be- 
fore which her writings were afterwards laid, declared unanimously that 
hers were not human words, but divine revelations. 

We will now hear from Hildegard’s own lips the manner in which 
the revelations came to her. “In the year 1162 of the Incarnation of 
Christ,” so she writes, “when I was sixty-two years and seven months 
old, it came to pass that I saw heaven open, and bright waves of light 
descending and filling my brain, my heart, and my bosom with their flame, 
not burning but warming, like mild rays of the sun. Suddenly I was 
given an understanding of the Psalms, the Gospels, and the Scriptures, 
old and new. Yet I had no perception of words or syllables or gram- 
matic forms.” She further writes to Bernard, “I have a deep heart 
knowledge of the Psalms, the Gospels, and other Scriptures. They were 
unfolded to me in a vision that penetrated my breast and heart like a 
bright light, unfolding to me all the depths of knowledge, and not in the 
German tongue, which I am not able to read.” She describes the 
heavenly light as follows: “So long as I am in this light, all sadness 
_and pain leave me. I am @ young girl once more, instead of an aged 
woman. I view the light with my senses all awake, nor is it fixed in any 
place. It shines as from clouds illumined by the sun behind them. Yet 
I can ascribe to it neither length, nor height, nor breadth. I name it 
The Shadow of the Living Light. As sun, moon, and stars mirror them- 
selves in water, so do words and sentences, human excellences and 
achievements, gleam out of this cloud upon me. What I see or learn, in 
such a vision, I do not forget easily. The seeing, hearing, knowing, ac- 
quiring, is the work of an instant, and when I speak or write, I use the 
words that come to me in the light, yet I hear not words as from human. 
mouths; I hear flames like tongues floating like cloudlets in the ether. 
This light is never removed from my soul an hour.” 

Let us now read a fragment from her visions. She writes to the relig- 
Her vision of | 10US community of Kirchheim: “In the year 1170, I was 
the church, sick upon my bed, but with my eyes awake, and I beheld 
the form of a woman of most lovely features, sweet, inviting, and joyous 
above conception. Her height was that of heaven. Her countenance 
was clearest light. Her eyes glanced upward. Her raiment was white 
silk, a mantle of emerald over it, adorned with sapphires and finest pearls 
and precious stones. Her sandals shone like onyx gems. Suddenly I 
saw that her face was soiled by dust, her robe torn on its right side, her 
mantle discolored, and her sandals black. She raised a pitiful ce tas 
ing, Hear, O Heaven, my face is marred! Lament, O Earth, my rai- 
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ment is torn! Tremble, O Abyss, my sandals are made black. The 
foxes have holes; the birds of the air have nests; but I have no helper, 
no comforter; no stay to support and uphold me! She further said, I 
was hid in my Father’s heart till the Son of Man, conceived and born of 
the Virgin, by the shedding of his blood, betrothed me to Himself, mak- 
ing my dowry most precious, that I might bring forth into a new life, by 
the water and the Spirit, those whom the serpent’s poison had made prone 
to evil and averse from good. My attendants, the priests, who should 
make my countenance as the dawn, my robe brilliant as the lightning, 
_ my mantle glistering as diamonds, and my sandals bright as snow, have 
defiled my face with dirt, torn my raiment, soiled my mantle, and black- 
ened my sandals. They profane the body and blood of my bridegroom 
through every kind of lust and uncleanness, by whoredom and adultery, 
by avarice and theft, by bargain and sale! .... Must not the depth 
tremble, the earth grow dark, its green places be parched and its beauty 
blackened, since vengeance and wrath descend from God’s right hand, to 
shake the heaven and the earth? Therefore there shall come upon you, 
ye priests who have not listened to me hitherto, the princes and strong 
men to take away your riches, saying, Come, let us cast forth these adul- 
terers and robbers out of the church! .... AndI heard a voice from 
heaven, saying, This vision is the church... .. And lo, I saw the suf- 
fering woman suspend a sword in the air, one edge towards heaven, the 
other towards the earth. The sword is drawn against the’ priests, and I 
beheld the sword cut off the corners of the priesthood, even as Jerusa- 
lem was cut off when it had crucified Jesus. .... Fire unquenchable 
from the Holy Ghost shall fall on you, to turn you into a better way!” 

This one specimen may suffice. Certainly we may be edified by the 
devout spirit which it breathes, but who will mistake it for divine revela- 
tion? We are, perhaps, meeting what occurs in our day in cases of som- 
nambulism, or in the very remarkable affection found among the Swedes, 
known as the “ preacher-disease.” But what is there to show a divine 
message? What does Hildegard say that is new? What doctrine, not 
already in the Bible, or in the church creed? And her language is only 
a weak copy of the visions of Scripture. Yet we can quite understand 
how an age marked by a universal liking for the marvelous and fanci- 
ful should bow before Hildegard as a prophetess. 

Were there nothing more to be said of Hildegard, she would be nota- 
ble in the history of the mind, but could hardly claim high 47,, true title to 
position in the history of the church. We have now to *e0wn. 
show that she deserves this place also. A characteristic of that day, 
when people were turning with excited emotions to the Holy Land to 
assure themselves thereby of their peace with God, was a deep longing 
to discover exalted and holy personages, and by reverent dependence 
upon them to obtain an assurance of divine favor to their sadly felt 
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shortcomings. Christ’s saving power and sufficient merit were hid by the 
church’s teachings. Hence came the ardent homage and enthusiastic 
honors paid by many to the gifted Hildegard. Men clave to one glori- 
fied with the crown of prophecy, in order to attain heaven by her assist- 
ance. A historian has well said, that a strong proof of Hildegard’s great- 
ness of soul, judgment, and lasting power to supply the deepest needs of 
human souls is her receiving the reverence and love of her most distin- 
guished contemporaries to the very last. Her correspondence amazes us 
by its extent, and still more by the writer’s deep-reaching and varied 
efforts. She was the comforter of all the afflicted, the counselor of the 
oppressed, the peacemaker between brawlers, the chastiser of the sins 
of individuals as well as of classes and of nations. Now she exhorts a 
bishop to gentleness to his clergy, now monks to humbleness and obedi- 
ence, and all to unity and the love of Christ. She tells young women, 
visited by temptations in spite of their severe penances, to serve God by 
the faithful performance of duty and useful work, rather than in excess- 
ive fastings, which must lead to new temptations. Oppressed and perse- 
cuted people by the thousands, coming from France and Germany, ad- 
dressed themselves to Hildegard in person. For all she had the right 
word, the strong consolation ; no one went from her presence unassisted. 
How severely she rebuked the sins of the clergy we have seen already ; 
with what delicacy of feeling she observed the limits of reverence and 
true piety, may be seen in her letters to persons in high position. 

To the emperor Barbarossa she writes as follows: “The Judge on 
Rebukes king High speaks to thee these words. Hear! How wondrous, 
ana nena that a single man, such as thou, O king, should be so greatly 
needed by mankind! There stood a king on a lofty mountain. He 
gazed into the valleys and saw the afflictions of men. In his right hand 
he held a staff, and directed all things aright. There grew green what 
had been utterly waste. There awoke what had lain in slumber. A 
single time he closed his eyes, and lo, a black cloud came settling over 
the valley. Ravens came flying and devouring the prey that lay around. 
O king, be wakeful. Look carefully about thee. Lo, thy lands are 
shadowed by a cloud of impostors. Robbers and fanatics destroy the 
way of the Lord. Thou hast a noble name. Thou art king in Israel. 
Consider that the eye of the King of kings rests on thee, lest thou turn 
even once to folly. Flee the path of lust. Bea champion of Christ. 
Renounce avarice and choose moderation. Be foresighted in all thine 
affairs. I saw thee in a vision surrounded by the gloom of night. Thou 
hast but a little while to rule here below. The Lord will demand a reck- 
oning. Live so that his grace shall not depart from thee.” 

She counsels the pope, Eugenius Third: “The eye that observes all, 
penetrates all, makes all that slumber speak to thee. The valleys cry 
out at the mountains ; the mountains fall upon the valleys. What means 
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it? The people have lost the fear of God; a spirit of disquiet excites 
them to rise to the mountain-tops to accuse their masters. They see not 
their own shortcomings. Every one says, Were I in power, things 
would go better. They have grown into black clouds that would fly over 
our heads. But they gird not themselves for work; their fields are left 
untilled. The stars, darkened by many a cloud, cry out. The moon 
troubles us. The sun plagues us. The stars shine not, because the tem- 
pest blows up dust clouds to the heaven. Therefore, thou mighty pas- 
tor, ruling the church of Christ, send light to the mountains, and peace 
to the valleys. Teach the teachers of the people. Restore discipline and 
order. Let holy oil flow from above, and fragrance rise from beneath. 
Teach all to walk rightly, that they may endure before the Sun of Right- 
eousness. .... This poor form trembles to speak thus to a great 
teacher. But, good father, not I, but the great Captain, the Almighty 
Warrior, speaks this to thee. Root out ungodly oppression. Listen to 
all complaints. .... Lo, a mighty king sat in his palace. The great 
pillars around were wreathed with gold and adorned with precious stones. 
Yet it pleased that king to touch a weak feather. The feather flew mar- 
velously ; a strong wind sustained it, and it did not fall to the earth!” 
In spite of her weakness of frame, Hildegard took many journeys, 
_ preached often before all classes, contributing greatly to the general 
rising up for the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre. Her addresses as well 
as her visions proved transporting. Princes, knights, and people revered 
her as a saint. Her own confession respecting this time of her extraor- 
‘dinary triumph is quite touching: “I, a timorous, poor woman, have en- 
dured much throughout two years, for I had to appear before the mighty 
and the most learned in all the noted places.” We need not be surprised 
that many cures were ascribed to her prayers and laying on of hands. 
Hildegard reached the age of eighty-four years, dying the 17th of Sep- 
tember, 1179. She was never enrolled as a saint by the church. None 
the less we turn to her as arare apparition of centuries gone by, and 
gaze upon her with love and amazement. —F. H. 


LIFE V. THOMAS AQUINAS. 
A. D. 1225—A. D. 1274. CLERICAL LEADER, — ITALY. 


Tue great teacher of the thirteenth century, Thomas Aquinas, the 
child of a noble Neapolitan family, was born in 1225, at his father’s cas- 
tle of Rocca Sicca, on the borders between the territories of Naples and 
Rome. (His devout mother, Theodora, early implanted in his mind the 
germs of piety that were to bring forth such a glad harvest. From the 
time he was five years old, he was trained in the renowned Benedictine 
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Abbey of Monte Casino. Afterwards he went to the University of Na- 
ples. (It was the age when the two orders of begging friars, the Fran- 
ciscans and Dominicans, were beginning to exert a great popular influence.) 
We should not judge these organizations by the corruptions adhering to 
them afterwards, At first they did much good. They were the cham- 
pions of mission work. They supplied the place of the ignorant or 
worldly clergy in their preaching and care of souls. Hence, Thomas 
espoused the cause of these orders against their adversaries. In heat 
and in cold, in rain and in snow, roaming far and near over the land, 
they sought in the poorest hovels the neglected and those destitute of in- 
struction and comfort. They shared the mean fare of the poor, often 
putting up with a piece of mouldy bread. They could not be deterred, 
even when they were repelled as strangers with contempt and abuse. 
Youth is easily carried away by any great excitement that possesses an 
age. The ardent minds of the young were greatly impressed by the glow- 
ing zeal which marked the labors of the noted preachers of these societies. 
(Thomas, as a young man, was transported by their preaching, and with 
enthusiastic devotion connected himself with the Dominican order.) His 
devout mother was at first quite satisfied. She wanted, however, to see 
her dear son once more. But the monks with whom Thomas was stay- 
ing purposed even to suppress the sacred emotions of nature, and kept 
the youth from his mother. They feared lest she might deprive the 
order of so promising an accession. ' The excited mother found means, 
by the help of her other sons, who were serving in Italy, in the army” 
of the emperor Frederick Second, to take Thomas from the monks by 
violence.) But now the characteristic firmness of his spirit showed itself. 
He could not be moved to give up the dress of the order, and was de- 
tained from rejoining it only by force. e was guarded for two years 
as a prisoner in a castle. This solitude he used for the study of the 
Scriptures, with devout prayer and rapt meditations upon G When 
the mother at last became aware that such a will could not be changed, 
she herself gave him facilities for escaping by letting himself down by ¢ 
rope from his window. Some of his order were at hand, who received 
Studies in Co. him with great rejoicing. [He is next found in Cologne, in 
logne. the university, where Albert the Great, one of the pro- 
foundest thinkers of the age, was teaching. Thomas became his pupil.) 
His greatness lay concealed beneath his unassuming manner and quiet 
thoughtfulness. He got from the pupils the surname of the Dumb Ox, 
because he was so silent. But when once, in a disputation, his great 
powers of mind shone out to the amazement of all, Albert the Great 
said prophetically, “This Dumb Ox will make the whole world resound 
with the words of his wisdom.” Afterwards Thomas attended the oldest 
of the universities, that of Paris, in order to take his degree. He became 
a doctor of theology there in 1253.” 
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In the twenty years that remained to him, he wrote works, many and 
varied, all full of profound thought and earnest piety. By them he be- 
came the teacher of his own and succeeding centuries, publishing truths 
that were to be fruitful for all ages. His activity as an author is the 
more surprising, since it was not his only work. He had work to do as 
a university teacher. He preached zealously. He toiled by turns in 
the schools of Paris and Naples, and had to consume much time in travel. 
He was frequently resorted to for counsel upon varied questions. King 
Louis Ninth of France, that model of a Christian king, often went to 
him, attracted by his clear judgment, to obtain his advice on matters of 
government. His oral teaching had such great popularity that hardly 
a hall could be found in Paris that would hold the crowds of listeners. 
A proof of his many-sided, powerful intellect and presence of mind is 
given in his employing at the same time two, three, and four amanuenses, 
to whom he dictated on various subjects. A man of thought, meditation, 
and prayer, he was penetrated by the conviction that through prayer is 
to be got that light that will illumine the spirit in searching into the deep 
things of God. He prepared himself for everything he undertook, for 
disputation, lecture, or composition, by prayer.) That he might not in 
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his following some line of thought be drawn away from right feeling and 


devotion, he would often read works especially intended to jyanits o¢ -% 
edify. When in difficult researches he could find no open- P™yer- 

ing, he would upon his knees ask God for illumination, and continue his 
investigations after he had received a quickening glow in his spirit. His 
writings give evidence of this. They are marked by a pervading fervor 
and depth of spirit, profoundness and clearness of thought, and absence 
of intellectual pride. In all his efforts to fathom divine things by thought 
and to bring reason and faith into accord, he yet recognizes limits to 
such investigations, and reyerences the domain of faith. The profound 
thinker also constrained himself to descend to the needs of the unedu- 
cated. In Italy, he preached in the popular tongue, and so plainly that 
he could be understood by every one. He would hardly have been taken 
for the great doctor of the schools. Crowds thronged eagerly to his 
sermons. He was not drawn away by worldly glory and honor. Upon 
one of the many occasions when he sat at the table of the king, by invi- 
tation, he forgot everything going on about him, sunk in reflection upon 
some difficult question of theology, with which he had been much en- 
grossed; suddenly he cried out, striking the table with his fist, “I have 
got it.” His prior, sitting next him, tapped him on the shoulder and 
said, “‘ Recollect you are at the table of the king.” But Louis knew 
how to appreciate his guest. He ordered an amanuensis to come at 
once, to whom Thomas was to dictate the results of the thoughts that 
had so pleased him. Once when returning from an excursion on foot 
with some of his pupils, in Paris, they pointed out to him the beautiful 
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city, and said, ‘‘ Wouldst thou not like to be master of such a city ?” he 
replied, “ No! I would rather own Chrysostom’s sermons.” Summoned 
to Lyons to take part in a council for the improvement of the church’s 
condition, he was seized with a fatal illness and died on the way (1274). 

Among the many writings of this great teacher, we may especially 
His greatest name his books of essays on Christian faith and morals, and 
hooka, his defense of Christianity against the attacks of unbelief. 
As his own mental life, quickened by the gospel, was a unit with faith 
and reason harmonized, so his endeavor was to exhibit this harmony in 
his writings. He thus exerted a happy influence, not only in behalf of 
reason and science, but of living faith and true piety. For those days 
were threatened seriously by a fanaticism of reason that denied every- 
thing, and an enthusiasm of mere emotion. By these childlike faith was 
endangered, and a dangerous schism between reason and religion fore- 
boded. If nowadays we are pained by the spread of an infidelity that 
denies everything divine, and deifies human reason, we are not to imagine 
that this is the first time such tendencies have arisen. The natural man, 
in his ignorance of that which can only be spiritually discerned, conceals 
them ever within him; often do they declare themselves in his history. In 
the age of Aquinas the time had not come for their general prevalence. 
They were met by the Christian spirit which pervaded the life of the 
period, and by great intellects like his of whom we speak. ‘They were 
suppressed at the start by this alliance of piety and reason. 

The skeptical movement named proceeded from the Arab Moham- 
medan philosophy of Spain. It seemed about to spread through the 
Christian world. It declared falsely a schism between theology and 
science, an irreconcilable opposition between revelation and reason. It 
used this assertion as a mask under which to spread its dogmas. It 
maintained such infidel doctrines as the denial of God as a person, above 
the universe, and of an eternal life for believers. It asserted that in 
mankind was one and the same soul, and hence separate souls, as tran- 
sient manifestations of this one spirit, were destined to oblivion. It pre-. 
sented these teachings as plain to reason. Yet it professed submission 
to the authority of the church respecting doctrines, even though they 
contradicted science. Its notions, though not half understood, were 
already finding acceptance. A knight, who was admonished to repent- 
ance for his vices, rejected the admonition, saying, “ If the Apostle Peter 
was saved, then I am, for in me and Peter is the same soul.” 

Thomas Aquinas by his writings strove to meet the requirements of 
Shows faith ana Oth science and religion. He mightily opposed the spread 
PCAROORG of this masked infidelity. Animated by a living faith in 
reVelation, he combated the pretense of a contradiction between reason 
and faith; opposite lights could not proceed from the maker of nature 
and revelation. Otherwise there would be contradiction in God; there 
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would be assurance of nothing. There are no conflicts between truths. 
It is not indeed for reason to demonstrate revealed truths which are 
above reason. Yet she can show that what opposes the revealed has no 
foundation, and exercise her office in overthrowing it. As grace does 
not annihilate nature, but completes it, natural reason must be made sub- 
servient to faith, just as natural inclinations must subserve Christian love. 
Divine faith does not oppose the nature of the soul, but is adapted to it. 
Tn support of this Aquinas quotes Paul’s words (Rom. x. 8). We can 
attain, he said, complete religious truth only when we attain the vision 
of God. Yet even here below reason will find in the analogies of mind 
and nature much to assist in the setting forth of truth. This will not be 
sufficient to afford full comprehension. None the less, the human mind 
will be advantaged by its weak effort, if it but avoid arrogance. For it 
is most joyful to know even the commonest of the things of heaven. — 
A. N. 


LIFE VI. JOHN OF MONTE CORVINO. 
A. D. 1250 A. D. 1332. CLERICAL LEADER, — CHINA. : 


Tue name of the apostle of the Mongols is little known on earth, but 
is surely recorded in heaven. A devoted adherent of the papal church 
of his day, he was yet an evangelic Christian preacher. He was born 
in the little village of Monte Corvino, in Apulia, south Italy, soon after 
1250. He early devoted himself to the church’s service in the new 
order of the Franciscans. Of his early career in the quiet cloisters of 
southern Italy, nothing is known. 

At that date, the Mongols, pouring from the table-lands of distant 
Central Asia, had come into acquaintance and intercourse with Western 
Christendom. The Nestorians of the East had long before labored suc- 
cessfully among them. When the Mongol empire threatened to extend 
to Germany, an embassy was sent to the great khan Katbfuke (1244), 
to dissuade him from the persecutions of Christians within his realm. 
Various mission efforts were put forth, some seemingly successful, others 
openly disastrous. Finally, five Franciscans were commissioned by pope 
Nicholas Third to the chief of the western Mongols, the khan Abaka, 
in Persia. Soon after, a bishop was sent out to join them. The Chris- 
tians hoped for large success through the zeal of Abaka’s successor, the 
khan Tangador, since he accepted baptism. But he turned Moslem di- 
rectly, and became a fierce persecutor of Christianity. The church grew 
spiritually even in her distresses. When a son of Abaka, khan Argon, 
ascended the throne (1284), there were numerous congregations, which 
built up again the ruined churches. Argon entertained the thought of 
rescuing the Holy Sepulchre from the Moslems, and then receiving bap- 
tism in Jerusalem. He addressed the pope in reference to this object. 
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John was then in the midst of his labors among the Mongols. He 
His labors in had gone out to them with others, and, it seems, possessed 
Persia. more than the rest the gift of winning the rough Mongol 
spirits to Christianity. Argon’s wives became Christians, if not already 
such. His eldest son, also, was baptized, taking the name of Nicholas. 
John came back to Italy, having been summoned to report in person 
the great work of God among the Mongols (1288). 

The great Mongolian empire in the East was upon the mind of the 
pope of that period. Ruling over China, it had become better known to 
the West, through the Venetian traveler, Marco Polo. It had come in 
contact with the Nestorian Christians in China, by whose agency many 
Mongolians were converted. The great khan, Kublai, at Kambalu 
(Peking), had expressed a wish to obtain Christian preachers. Some 
Dominican monks had started on the long journey, but without arriving 
at their destination. 

John was now commissioned to go to the eastern Mongolians by way 
bath Watline of the west Mongols and the East Indies. He set out, 
China. leaving his residence in the Persian capital of Tauris, in 
the year 1291. He visited the Thomas-Christians in India, and baptized — 
more than a hundred pagans during his journey. At last he reached 
China, and the emperor’s residence at Kambalu. In two letters, writ- 
ten home from there to the brethren of his order, he portrayed his ex- 
periences and trials. He dwelt eleven years, utterly alone, surrounded 
by pagans, by the rough Mongols and their friendly ruler, and by un- 
friendly Nestorians. He was accused by the latter as a spy and impos- 
tor, not the real envoy from the pope, but an assassin, who had mur- 
dered the former, and appropriated the presents which he was bring- 
ing for the khan. He endured such persecutions five years, sometimes 
in prison, often apparently near his death by the hands of the execu- 
tioner. At last the plot against him was confessed, and his slanderers 
sent into banishment. Amid these vexations, he mastered the language 
of the people, translating into it the Psalms and the New Testament. 
He also gathered a school of boys, whom he instructed in Latin and 
Greek, in the Bible, and in the church hymns. He baptized about six 
thousand pagans, and builded for his people two churches and a school, 
close by the imperial palace. Even from the hostile Nestorians he won 
a prince, named George, with many of his people, but not permanently, 
on account of the prince’s early death. He lost in him a strong friend 
of missions. John thought that if the Nestorians had not persecuted 
him, he would have baptized thirty thousand persons. A hundred and 
fifty boys, who had been baptized by him, lent him aid, by singing and 
other help in public worship. He held services even for little children. 
He awaked pagan curiosity, also, by the bells, which he hung on the 
church towers, and caused to strike every hour. At last he was rein- 
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forced by a brother from Germany, Arnold of Cologne.. “Could rein- 
forcements have been sent more promptly and vigorously, the great khan 
himself would have received baptism.” He died a pagan. 

John begged importunately for the sending of able assistants by the © 
shortest road, and for needed books, that he might “bear testimony pub- 
licly and loudly to the law of Christ.” Thus he writes in 1305, when 
the khan Timur was reigning, and Clement Fifth was pope. At once 
seven Franciscans were sent out; of these, one returned, three died in 
India, and three reached China, to find the noble pastor growing gray 
with years. They brought him an appointment as archbishop of Kam- 
balu, and as patriarch of Eastern Asia. They found him highly es- 
teemed in the imperial court, with daily access to the great khan. 
The newly arrived brethren relieved him of the burden of the churches 
in Kambalu. He had hitherto had only his boys to help him, and had 
been obliged to do all the clerical work himself. He now gave the posi- 
tion of bishop to each of the brethren. Others followed them (1312), 
and John was permitted to live to see not only other bishops coming to 
him from the West, but also the multiplication of books that should 
help the work of evangelization. He died in 1332, old and 
full of days, surrounded by flourishing congregations. He 
was taken away in time to be spared the sight of the beginning (twenty 
years later) of the ruin of the Mongol rule in China, and the destruc- 
tion, along with it, of the institutions of Christianity. — W. H. 


Dies in Peking. 


LIFE VII. WALDO OF FRANCE. 
A. D. 11307-A. D. 1197. LAICAL LEADER, — FRANCE. 


A company of worthy burghers of Lyons were sitting together upon 
a summer’s day (about 1170), spending the hours in innocent conversa- 
tion, with a happy feeling of repose and safety. Suddenly one of their 
number fell to the earth, dead. As gloom gathered over the company, 
‘a wealthy and respected merchant rose up from among them, and spoke 
of the emptiness and transitoriness of earthly existence, and pressed 
home the need of conversion and of a life consecrated to God. ‘This 
was Peter Waldo or Waldenser, so named from his native land of Vaud. 
Profoundly affected, he purposed henceforth, though by no means a neg- 
ligent Christian before this, to make it his business to find what the will 
of God was, to follow it perfectly, and arouse others who were sleeping. 
Since the church around him, as he saw, lulled men into a false repose 
by her penances and pardons, he determined to seek the publishes the 
pure Word of God, at the fountain head. He employed a Bibles 
learned priest to dictate to him, in the Provengal tongue, several books 
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of the Bible. An expert young copyist was engaged to transcribe them. 
Nor did he contemn the church’s evangelic teachers. He collected sev- 
eral chapters of ‘their most precious utterances respecting Christian life 
and doctrine. These, and the passages of the Bible, he so imprinted on 
his mind by frequent perusal that he knew almost every word of them 
by heart. Earnestly he resolved to attain perfection by living as did the 
Apostles. In this he was hardly correct, for Christian perfection is reached 
less by keeping the law in its letter, than by the renewal of the heart 
through faith. Waldo took the way traveled, since the days of Antony, 
by nearly all good men. whose hearts were on heaven. Yet as he had 
genuine faith and knowledge of human need and divine grace, he was 
less hurt by his aiming at outward perfection. His favorite saying was 
our Lord’s word to the rich youth: “If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell 
that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven, and come, follow me.” Waldo sold his goods, and threw his 
money into the street, to be picked up by the poor. He went preaching 
the gospel, as the Apostles had done, in houses and in the market-place, 
and set many men and women to inquiring. These inquirers he gathered 
into his house and instructed in the gospel. When he found them well 
versed in the Bible, he sent them out, like the seventy, two and two, in 
all the country, indoors and outdoors, and in the churches, to preach the 
Word of God. He insisted that they should go, like the disciples, poor 
and mean in garb, wearing no shoes, but sandals only. The people called 
them sandal-men and “ poor men of Lyons,” as well as Waldensians. 

The preaching of laymen, without their bishop’s leave, was forbidden 
by church rules, and not without propriety. But these men, holding the 
church’s teaching and rule to be defective, erroneous, and dangerous, could 
neither ask nor expect their bishop’s indorsement. They opposed God’s 
Word to corrupt doctrine, believing they were obliged thereto by a di- 
vine command. ‘They said, like the Apostle, that they must obey God 
rather than man. They appealed from the excommunication and punish- 
ment pronounced against them by archbishop John of Lyons, to the pope, 
but were anathematized by pope Lucius Third, having first been ridiculed 
Waldo sees the ®0d condemned at a council held in Rome (1179). Peter 
papal apostasy. ‘Waldo and his movement’ became notable by his developing 
the schism between good Christians who held by the Bible, and the pope, 
who perverted it. Maintaining the truth against Jews or pagans was 
an easy thing compared with undertaking its championship against a 
power that claimed the sole right of defining church laws and doctrines 
and of interpreting the Bible. Conscience counseled respect to the 
church, but it more loudly commanded submission to Christ, the church’s 
head, and his precepts. In the conflict of allegiance with allegiance, the 
Waldensians hesitated not an instant in preferring Christ the Master to 
the pope, who claimed to be Christ’s servant. They ran a risk of misin- 
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terpreting Scripture, for they insisted upon the letter. They held that 
they must preach like the Apostles, forgetting, however, to prove their 
right as Apostles. At first setting out they opposed all oaths, and all 
taking away of human life, hardly considering Christ’s commands in their 
connection and true object. Still their teaching and preaching turned less 
on points like these than on their assertion that not the clergy, but the 
whole company of the believing, constitute the church. The Word of 
God must not be bound by a corrupt clergy. God’s grace can be enjoyed 
only by repentance, faith, and new obedience. Confession, absolution, 
and prayers to saints were valueless, when they took the place of efforts 
after holiness, and when they depreciated the latter in the eyes of the 
people. This, the substance of their teaching, could not be endured by 
the priests. The main issue was avoided by the latter. Isolated expres- 
sions and assertions of the Waldensians were laid hold of, as pretexts for 
imprisoning them, or even burning them at the stake. Still the simple 
teaching and pure life of the latter impressed the people among whom 
they went, as artisans or laborers. They were never known to lie, to 
visit wine-shops, or to do anything unchaste. They were scattered by 
persecution through Spain and North Italy, Alsace and the Netherlands. 
Everywhere they waked a desire to know the Bible, to live honest and 
godly lives, and to reform the church’s corruptions. Their knowledge 
of the Scripture and correct behavior were acknowledged, even by their 
enemies. Peter Waldo fled from land to land, preaching as he went. 
He at last found a residence, it is said, in Bohemia, dying there in 1197. 
After Waldo’s death, the Waldensians, it was hoped by pope Innocent 
Third, might be reconciled with.the church, and made a yyig disciples are 
monastic order. The pope was encouraged by Durandus of **e4fast- 
Osca, a recreant Waldensian. They were to be exempt from military 
service and the taking of oaths, when it was possible without injury or 
annoyance to others, and with the leave of the civil rulers. The most 
capable and clever of them might teach and preach with the consent of 
their superiors. The rest might work for the support of their teachers, 
and they should be hindered by nobody from continuing poor. They 
might also keep on wearing such garments as they had adopted. But 


they must promise to submit to Rome, and renounce fellowship with any 


Waldensians who would not submit, and with all other heretics. It was 
too late. Neither the bishops nor the Waldensians would consent to the 
terms; their differences were too great. The poor, persecuted people 
had already seen too much of Rome’s corruption. So everywhere dis- 
persed, and everywhere persecuted, they sowed Bible-teaching broadcast, 
spreading their doctrine of the priesthood of all believers; holding fast 
at the same time by the ministerial office.1— H. E. S. 


1 The Waldensians are honored with justice as steadfast opposers of the corruptions of 
Rome and forerunners of the Reformation. With amazing constancy they have borne the 
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LIFE VIII. TAULER OF STRASSBURG. 
A. D. 12907-A. D. 1361. CLERICAL LEADER, — GERMANY. 


Joun TAuLer, known to his own century as “ The Ilumined Teacher,” 
was born in the year 1290, in Strassburg. His family was of senatorial 
dignity. Early dedicated to the clerical office, John joined the Domin- 
ican order when about eighteen years old, and, going to Paris, studied 
in the Preachers’ Seminary of St. James, where Master Eckart had not 
long before uttered his profound speculations. Tauler was little at- 
tracted by the scholastic theology that lost itself in unfruitful subtleties 
and speculations. His mind was left unsatisfied by the great and accom- 


cruel persecutions of centuries. Till recent times the remnant of them has endured op- 
pression. How widely they extended among people of the lower classes in the Middle 
Ages appears from a fragment of an Inquisition-Register of the year 1391. The follow- 
ing are named therein as Waldensians: *‘ Nicholas and his son John, from Poland, both 
peasants; Conrad, from the town of Diiben, near Wissemburg (Wittenberg ?), son of a 
peasant; Walich, of Guidex (?), a shoemaker; Conrad, of Gemund, in Swabia, son of a 
peasant ; Simon, of Salig, from Hungary, a tailor; Hermann, of Mistelgen, from Bavaria, 
asmith; John, of Diruna, from Bavaria, a smith. All the above named are called among 
their people apostles, masters, angels, and brothers.’? The last words indicate an organ- 
ization and an order of teachers, of which very little has come down to us. Permanent 
church government must have been prevented by the incessant persecutions; while a clerical 
caste must have been against their principles. Probably the apostles were the traveling 
teachers; the masters, the teachers in their chapels; and the angels, the presidents and 
overseers of their congregations. In the mountains and valleys of Savoy, where many 
took refuge (after 1300), their leaders were called barbs (barbe, or bearded men), the com- 
mon name for uncles and priests in those regions. This title, until 1630, was given the 
overseers of the Waldensians in the valleys of Piedmont, where alone they survived. 
When all their officers save two had been taken away by a plague, application was made 
to the reformers in Geneva and France to send new teachers. These were named masters, 
and preached, not in their own dialect, but in French. About 1650 an old Waldensian con- 
stitution was published by one of these preachers, John Leger, in his history of this peo- 
ple. Their strict discipline was much applauded by the Reformers. 

The Waldensians are the only one of all the sects of the Middle Ages that has con- 
tinued till to-day, and they, indeed, in a small remnant. This we may account as a kind- 
ness shown them of God, for submitting sincerely and simply to his Word, while others 
went after something beside and so wrought out their own destruction. The Waldensians 
early repaired to Piedmont, since there they could expect toleration. Many who were dis- 
satisfied with the Roman hierarchy, and wanted to serve God truly, found undisturbed 
abodes in those quiet valleys. They continued little annoyed till 1640. After that they 
met such hatred and persecution as makes the reader's blood run cold: some were hurled 
from precipices; others stoned; others tied to the tails of horses or asses, and dragged 
along until dead; others ripped open, to have stones or powder placed in the cavities; 
neither age nor sex was respected. The remonstrances of he elector of Brandenburg and 
Cromwell availed little ; emigration was difficult and dangerous; and the poor folk were 
too fond of their mountains and vales to want to live elsewhere. Yet there remains a 
remnant, some twenty thousand souls, in the valleys of Luserne, Pelice, Angrogne, St. 
Martin, and Perouse, not far from Pinerolo in Piedmont. Since 1655 they have been part 
of the French Reformed Church. Their preachers commonly study in Geneva. The Prus- 
sian king Frederick William Third ell two scholarships in the gymnasium, and two 
in the university. in Berlin, for Waldensian students of theology. In La Torre, their 
chief town, is a Latin school for youth. In 1836 a noble building was erected for it. An 
English colonel, Charles Beckwith, devoted his life and fortune largely to the Walden- 
sians, and founded an institution for girls. Of late their valleys are often visited by 
travelers. They were unmolested under Napoleon. When the Sardinian rule was re- 
stored, they suffered from the state and the intrusions of the Roman church. By a meas- 
ure of the Sardinian king, February 17, 1848, they at last were relieved of all the laws 
against them, and given perfect religious liberty and equal rights with other citizens. 
This remnant, an oak erect in faith, jo the storms of almost six hundred years, will it 
again put forth fresh and vigorous branches ? ; 
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plished Paris teachers, who, as he says in one of his sermons, “read 
with eagerness a great many books, but inquired little into the book of 
life.” 

A native of Strassburg, the home for years of mystic Christianity, 
he inclined from his youth to a profound and living theology. He re- 
turned home from Paris. In Strassburg he met several Mystic teachers, 
and was in some degree shaped by them in his way of thinking. Chief 
among them was Nicholas of Strassburg, a practical and popular teacher, 
and the more aspiring Master Eckart, who, with burning, enthusiastic lan- 
guage, was preaching pantheistic ideas in the convents. All hearts there 
were attuned to serious thought. To this many events conspired: the 
disturbed state of the empire, the discontent of the cities, and especially 
the disputes arising from the interdict issued by pope John Twenty-third 
against Louis the Bavarian and his adherents, Affairs in Strassburg 
were in such a state as deeply to move the people. The clergy were 
divided upon the interdict. The majority from the start held with the 
pope. Only a few stood by the people, and finally public worship was 
suspended in all the churches. In this hour of religious need, the more 
earnest spirits among clergy and laity drew closer together. They 
united for their own sake and for the neglected, helpless peo- Msc 
ple, and labored where the preachers were silent and where Friends of 
the city government desired public worship. Thus arose pias 
the society of “ Friends of God” for the maintenance of church and 
religion. In the confusion of the times they retired within themselves, 
seeking peace by ineffable communion with God. Their religion, al- 
‘though thus mystic, was not inactive. Love’s bidding was more in 
their eyes than any pope’s forbidding. They did not believe in a papal 
anathema plunging poor citizens into the disputes of princes. Hence 
their activity wherever they were wanted, or where public worship was 
appointed by the city government. Tauler became one of yy, joins « The 
“The Friends of God.” He preached in German, after Priendsof God.” 
their custom, for the comfort and encouragement of the people. He was 
almost the only brother who stayed in Strassburg during the interdict. 
Everywhere he was heard with gladness and affection. His renown 
went beyond the city. He was known even in Italy as an eminent 
teacher, “ through whom the name of Christ was extending everywhere.” 
He kept up intercourse with many of the Mystics and “ Friends of God” 
of that age. He was loved and honored as a father in various convents 
of the Rhine, Bavaria, and Switzerland. His influence and reputation 
increased. By his words of encouragement he supported priest Henry 
of Nordlingen, when the latter preached in Basel, after the removal of 
the interdict. He visited the preaching monks of Cologne, who shared 
his spirit, and is said to have gone even to Ruysbroeck in the Nether- 


lands. 
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Thus busied in deeds that brought him many a return of love and 
reverence, Tauler met a person who exerted upon him a most extraor- 
dinary influence. Though it was but a layman, the meeting with him 
was a crisis in the life of the renowned teacher. He was known as 
Nicholas of Basel, the mysterious and indefatigable chief of a Walden- 
sian society. He and his associates also called themselves the “ Friends 
of God.” They had none of the pantheistic notions then rife among the 
“Brethren of the Free Spirit.” They were, in many respects, like the 
mystic “Friends of God,” within the church, of which Tauler was a 
member. Nicholas had heard of the deep piety of Tauler, and of his 
independent work of love in the days of the interdict. He wanted to 
find the preacher who pursued a life so like his own. He would win 
him, if possible, wholly to his side by that spiritual influence which this 
remarkable man seems to have exercised over others. Nicholas stayed 
in Strassburg for many weeks in close contact with Tauler, unbosoming 
himself to him, and urging him to forego the world and cleave only to 
the “highest source of truth,’-—to Christ. Long did Tauler resist ere 
he, a “learned priest,” yielded utterly to an unlearned layman, and sub- 
mitted to the spiritual discipline enjoined upon him. For Nicholas, to 
extinguish the remains of self-conceit, forbade his preaching. Tauler 
obeyed, and lived two years alone in his cell, bearing patiently the scorn 
of his fellows and the thoughtless sentence pronounced by the people 
“on the preacher who had lost his wits.” Finally, his mysterious friend 
permitted him to preach again. Not till he suffered repeated humilia- 
tions in his first sermon, and the strangest experiences, did he attain an 
abiding cheerfulness, and win back the people’s affections. Even be- 
fore his meeting with this “great Friend of God from the highlands,” 
Tauler had been a spiritual and devout preacher. But by this man, so 
enwrapped in mystery, and so cruelly burned in France afterwards as an 
heretic, he was placed more securely on the true foundation of Christian 
life, and filled with still deeper love for the slightly esteemed laity. He 
preached frequently in the cloister church, and in the assemblies of the 
“Beguin Societies,” of which there were several in Strassburg. His 
His style of | Preaching, an old chronicler says, was a rare treat. He 
Pipeching. uttered neither dry scholastic subtleties nor useless fab- 
ulous legends of the saints. He spoke in a simple, heartfelt manner of 
the nothingness of all earthly things, of the need of union with God, 
the only real good, by self-renunciation and self-denial, by poverty of 
spirit and ardent love. At times his language was perhaps obscure, 
yet he still was effective. What he said of love to God and man, of 
salvation through Christ alone, and the uselessness of works without 
faith, could be comprehended by every mind, and reduced to practice, 
Sin was rebuked by him with Christian zeal, whether in priests or in 

‘people. He was forbidden to preach, it is said, by the clergy, who 
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were irritated by his rebukes, but the execution of the interdict was 
prevented by the magistrates. Tauler exerted an improving influence 
on some of the clergy, so that “many priests became quite devout.” 
“He had to direct, by his wisdom, what the people were to do, whether 
in spiritual or in secular matters, and whatever he advised, the people did 
cheerfully and obediently,” so says the ancient chronicle. The mystic 
“Friends of God” allied themselves to him closely,- as was natural. 
Among them was the wealthy citizen Rulman Merswin, afterwards founder 
of the “ Strassburg Order of St. John,” and author of the “ Book of the 
New Rock.” Tauler was his confessor (1347). The Strassburg bishop 
himself heard Tauler gladly, and admired him. He soon, however, 
became his adversary. When Louis Fifth died, and Charles Fourth was 
chosen emperor, Strassburg would not recognize him. The interdict 
was on the city, and the bishop, who stood by the emperor, opposed the 
citizens and clergy who, like Tauler, kept up public worship. To these 
troubles in church and state was added the fearful distress of the black 
death (1348). The sick and the dying were denied the consolations of 
the church by the interdict. Tauler pitied the poor people. Two noble 
clergymen stood by him, the general of the Augustine order, then living 
in Strassburg, and the Carthusian prior, Ludolph, of Saxony, the author 
of a “ Life of Jesus,” celebrated in the Middle Ages. These three men 
addressed a letter to the clergy, showing how uncharitable it was, “to 
let the poor ignorant people die in excommunication.” Since Christ, 
said they, died for all men, the pope could not close heaven poiccts papal 
to any who died innocent though excommunicated. He “laims- 

who confessed the true faith, and simply lacked respect to the pope’s 
person, was no heretic. The circulation of the letter was prohibited. 
Tauler and his friends were obliged to leave the city. None the less 
they had given infinite comfort. The people, it is told, died in peace, 
no longer fearing the interdict. When, a few months after, the emperor 
came to Strassburg, he had the three monks brought before him, but 
what action was taken against them is unknown. 

From this time until shortly before his death, Tauler disappears from 
the history of his native city. He visited Cologne, where he labored 
several years as preacher, in the church of St. Gertrude’s cloister. In 
1361, we find him again in Strassburg, dying. Nicholas of Basel, whom 
he had sent for, came and for days held with him long, serious con- 
verse. On the 16th of June, the great preacher died, in the garden 
house of his sister, a nun of the convent of St. Nicholas in Unden. The 
city was fall of sorrow at the news of his death. “The great Friend of 
God from the highlands,” whom the people would have honored as the 
friend of their father Tauler, left Strassburg the hour of his death, and 
returned to Switzerland. The body of Tauler was buried in his con- 
vent. The stone which covered it was set up (1824) by the Protestants 
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in the former Preachers’ Church, where, half a thousand years before, 
that noble Christian spirit exhorted our fathers to deny self, in order 
that they might attain the salvation of Christ. His spirit lives on, in 
his writings, in his sermons, filled with profound love of God, and his 
thoughtful, edifying book on “ The Imitation of the Poor Life of Christ.” 
If all that he taught does not accord with our belief, he was none the 
less, in hard and troublous times, a venerable and true witness of our 
Lord. —C. 8. 


LIFE IX. THOMAS A KEMPIS. 
A. D. I1380—A. D. 1471. CLERICAL LEADER, — GERMAN LANDS. 


“ ApIpE in lowly simplicity and Christ will abide in thee!” So spake 
the good. father Florentius (who with Gerhard Groot founded the 
“ Brothers of the Common Life”), as he died, in the year 1400, fifty 
years old. The exhortation of the dying master was to many a pupil 
of his an abiding blessing. But by none, surely, was it observed with 
greater loyalty and constancy than by his faithful biographer, the Elisha 
of this Elijah, Thomas & Kempis, who in youth sat at his feet, in manhood 
honored his memory, and in hoary old age (seventy years after this) 
followed him into his rest. So truly did Thomas 4 Kempis abide in 
lowly simplicity that he took as great pains to hide from men’s gaze, as 
others to win their admiration. “Strive to remain unknown” (ama ne- 
sciri) was his motto lifelong, and behold, few names in the living church 
of God are encompassed with greater splendor! It seems as if God 
would make this very man, through the centuries, a confirmation of the 
_ truth, “ Whoso humbleth himself shall be exalted.” His fame is uni- 
versal. He belongs not to the Brothers of the Common Life, already 
named, albeit his name sparkles their brightest jewel, nor to the Roman 
Catholic Church, which rightly counts him one of her noblest members, 
but to all Christendom, to all Christian confessions. There are few 
Isan evangelical lands whither the salvation of Christ has gone, in which 
pennen, his little book on the “Imitation of Christ” has not found 
a way, whatever the tongue, to the hearts of disciples. Though he was 
every way a true son to the erring church of his generation, yet his name 
belongs in the evangelical calendar. Hence we give here a review of 
his life. We dwell also on his chief work, and on the place he occupies 
among the forerunners and pioneers of the Reformation. 

Thomas Hamerken (or Little-hammer) was born in the year 1380, in 
the small but pleasantly situated town of Kempen, in the lofty mount- 
ainous country near Cologne, and at that time under the rule of the 
archbishop of that city. From this place (not from Kempen in Oberys 
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sel) he took his name. His parents were plain burghers of small fort- 
une. Thomas, however, shared the high privilege of many a renowned 
leader of the church, —he was trained by a pious mother. “Very early 
in life,” says his first biographer, “through the admonition of his emi- 
nently pious mother, was he filled with love for religion.” At the same 
time, his father, a modest artisan, set him a worthy example of industry, 
endurance, and simple-heartedness. We may say, then, that “pray and 
work ” (ora et labora), the life rule of their son to extreme old age, was 
impressed upon him early by both his parents. Their parental roof 
Thomas left when he was twelve years old. 

No longing after fame, or desire of riches, took the child, at such a ten- 
der age, away after his brother John to Deventer (in Oberyssel). He 
had heard of the school there, kept by the Brothers of the Common 
Life, where poor scholars could have support and instruction. Gerhard 
Groot was not there to receive him, but Florentius proved his friend and 
supplied him instruction. Like the boy Luther, when a chorister in 
Eisenach, our Thomas found a good woman who received and supported 
him. Her love he returned with constant zeal, a sincere piety, aud ami- 
able modesty. He distinguished himself in all these above many of his 
fellow pupils. He joined with great conscientiousness in the religious 
services of the “brothers,” and was taken into their home. Here he 
made friends with a good earnest youth, Arnold von Schoonoven, who 
was his room-mate and bedfellow, and with whom he daily practiced in 
reading and copying the Bible. Thomas shows, in speaking of his friend, 
that he early followed the injunction, “In lowliness of mind let each es- 
teem other better than himself.” Yet Arnold influenced him less than 
Florentius, for whom as his spiritual father he showed unbounded rever- 
ence. Upon his advice Thomas resolved, in his twentieth year, to follow 
the sure impulse of his heart, and enter a convent. With a commendatory 
letter from his teacher, he went to a regular cloister of the Augustine or- 
der, that of St. Agnes, standing upon a slight elevation, in a healthful, 
pleasant situation near the city of Zwoll. Small and obscure as this 
cloister was, Thomas was repelled neither by that nor by its poverty. 
He wanted to be hidden, and to have fellowship only with his God. In 
the year 1399 he was received upon the five years’ probation; in 1406 he 
took the cowl, and the next year the vows of the cloister. How sacred this 
last step seemed to him, appears in a chapter of “The Imita- writes « The 
tion,” written about this time: “ Behold, thou art become Titation.” 

a priest,” so speaks the voice of the Lord to him (bdok iv., chap. 5), 

1 We here consider that work of which the great Haller did nyt hesitate to say, ‘‘ The 
composer must have been a teacher of more than human virtue,” The transition from 
author to book is easy, for Thomas and the Jmitation are fully one, so that the author’s 
life is the best commentary on his book, is even an ‘‘ Imitation of Christ’’ reduced to prac- 
tice. This is not the place to give a detailed account of the literary history of this golden 


little book, which is known superficially, or at least by narne, to almost all Christians. 
Still less can we go into the learned dispute as to whether Thiomas was its real author, and 
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“dedicated to the solemnization of the sacraments; see to it now that 
thou bringest the sacrifice to God at the appointed time, faithfully and 
devoutly, and that thou appear before Him blameless. Thou hast not 
lightened thy burden: thou art bound now with stronger bonds of re- 
straint, and art obliged to greater holiness. A priest must be adorned 
with all virtues, that he may set others a good example. He must go 
not in the customary and common ways of men. He must, company 
with the angels, and with the excellent of earth.” 

Cherishing such exalted ideas of his office, he must have performed his 


_ every-day duties in the convent with simple faithfulness and lively zeal. 


Every account we have warrants our praising A Kempis for a rare meas- 
ure of that faithfulness in little things to which Christ promised a great 
reward. His fixed rule was never to be idle, but to be reading or writ- 
ing, meditating or working for others. He delighted in volumes hand- 
somely written, and counted the honoring of good and holy men by 
these, a devotional exercise. His first biographer says, “ An entire Bible 
still exists, as also a large missal and some of Bernard’s works, for which 
we are indebted to the beautiful calligraphy and unwearying industry of 
Thomas.” He made frequent copies of his own “ Imitation of Christ.” 
Hence the long strife whether he was its author. For out of extreme 
modesty, or perhaps from a childlike naive joy in the beauty of his writ- 
ing, he names himself only as copyist [Hic liber est scriptus manu et 
characteribus Thomae a Kempis ]. 


not Gerson, Bernard, or some other. There are over two thousand various Latin editions, 
and almost a thousand French translations, of which seven hundred may be found in the 
Paris library. It has also been translated into most of the known languages, living or 
dead. Two monastic orders have striven to enroll the author in their ranks. Even the 
Parliament of France disputed as to the authorship (1652). This honorable body of course 
decided against our Thomas, as it seems to us, somewhat hastily. Tor after all the learned 
researches, it hardly remains a matter of doubt that the Jmitation proceeded from the head 
and heart of Thomas 4 Kempis, and that the precious fruit certainly grew on the soil 
of Holland. [See Ullmann’s Reformers, also Malou (1848), Mooren (1855), and Hirsche 
(1873), on this question.] A more serious question is, Whence the reception this book 
has had for four centuries? We think we do not err when we ascribe its fame largely to 
the practical turn of the author, by which, avoiding theological differences and the quarrels 
‘of the schools, he finds the direct road to the heart and conscience of his reader. In its 
literary character the little book is not extraordinary. Its Latin might be purer in places; 
many sentences seem at first commonplace ; the uniformity of thought is at times rather 
wearying. But through the whole breathes such a spirit of heart-piety and sweet, gentle 
glow of love, that no one ean lay it down without love for its author. br, rather, one for- 
gets the author, to think only of the Lord, and of our relation to Him. There is something 
impersonal aid objective in his representation of the imitation of Christ, by which the 
author’s individuality, while ever shining through, is nowhere in the way. Thus it is easy, 
by his help, to enter the most holy place of Christian life. His sentences gleam forth with 
mild splendor, like pearls on an invisible thread. Useless ornaments of speech thrown 
aside, the eye is less turned from the great objects presented for our devotions. Besides, 
the work is not hinderingly Romish, but rather catholic and evangelical, unless (in the 
fourth book) on the communion and the priesthood. The author does not, like Rome, stand 
eminently with Peter, nor like the Protestant church with Paul, but rather with John; 
a position whose full realization is reserved for the church of the future. Something of 
John the Baptist’s spirit is his too, as well as John the Apostle’s. He made Christian 
learning and science important, but only as means, not as the highest goals. What can be 
more practical and useful than words like these? ‘* What avails knowledge without the 
fear of God? Better a sinaple peasant, serving God, than a proud philosopher neglecting 
self and contemplating the’ course of the skies. Why dispute deeply on the Trinity, when 
thou lackest the humility that pleases the Trinity? The more man dies to self the more he 
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Meantime he did not shun the little duties of the household. For a | 
long time he was “procurator,” or deacon. He sought in tow he acted as 
this office to fulfill the Martha duties, as they are called in deacon. 
his charming little book “On the Faithful Householder,” with motherly 
fidelity, as little as it suited his private inclination. He took great joy, 
thinking that through his care Christ’s poor were relieved, and through 
his labors others could rest. In regard to duties of this kind, he writes: 
‘Martha serves, labors, and does good before God and man, that Mary . 
may be the freer to wait upon divine things. Only be faithful in thy 
place, Martha; thus serve, produce, provide, prepare what is needed for 
this life, in kitchen, in brewery, in cellar, in sowing of the field, in mill; 
wherever the servants of Christ need thy service, wherever without it 
they were not free in God.” He remembers that the Martha and Mary 
office go together, and should together prepare Christ a home. He es- 
pecially used his office for selfexamination. The management of tem- \ 
poral affairs seemed to him to promote this. He says, “I believe that no 
one knows how it is with him, till he deals with temporal affairs, and has 
business care.” He was, meanwhile, upon his guard against the danger ) 
of being carried away. “All worldly cares,” he says, “are dangerous ; 
therefore, as often as time allows, we ought to turn to the things of - 
heaven. He who strives to fill well the office of the holy Martha will 
at times be vouchsafed the blessedness of the devoutly happy Mary, and 
may tarry in the repose of the promises and words of his Lord.” 


begins living unto God. Give thyself ever to the lowliest, and the loftiest shall be thine. 
Without love of God and man no works avail. Even though praised of men, they are as 
empty vessels having no oil, as lamps that go out in the darkness.’” We would find no 
end of citations if we were to point out, even superficially, the rich treasures of wisdom 
and piety here laid up in the most modest way for all ages. As we consider the age when 
Thomas lived, and how few and slight, comparatively, his aids to culture of mind and*soul, 
and yet how his monastic spirit rises above that of the prevailing orders, we begin to under- 
stand the lofty praises of the /mitation by men like Leibnitz, Fontanelle, and Gysbert 
Voetius. We can say with the last, ‘“‘I dare assert that after the Bible, I have found 
nothing, save a few fragments, more simple, mighty, and divine.” F 

Certainly there is a shaded side of this bright picture. The doctrine of justification 
through faith does not fill its true place. How could it be otherwise when it is more the 
Christ in us, than the Christ for us, to whom our dear writer is so poet Aol us? 
The contrast between sin and grace is not everywhere sharply prominent. e might wish, 
too, that one so zealous against gross and subtle unrighteousness had given less food to 
self-righteousness. Further, as in his own life he did not appropriate or exhibit human 
life in completeness, but one-sided, so his book is a better rule for the inner than the outer 
life. There often appears a cloister-like depreciation of every-day things, an endeavor to 
shun earth, instead of an effort to honor God in this world, without being of this world. 
In this our busied, practical, earthward century, such a type of piety as his, if prevalent, 
would seem gloomy and odd. Yet far sadder for such a century if the side of Christian- 
ity to which he directs us were wanting; if there were prohibited to weary souls such a 
refuge of solitude into which we may betake ourselves as a needed contrast to the whirl 
around us. In such retirement we can hardly have, after the Bible, a better guide or com- 
panion than this same A Kempis. Much as Christians of the fifteenth and nineteenth cent- 
uries are apart in their lives and their views, that high ideal conceived by him, perfect 
peace through entire surrender to God and communion with Christ, is the same for all 
times. Since so many in this age expect too much from earth, they may find a wholesome 
correction of subtle worldliness and sensuality by converse with one who, it may be, val- 
ued the world too little. Surely, as in John Wessel we behold among the: Brethren of the 
Common Life the bloom of theological science, so in Thomas & Kempis, in the same age, 
we behold the bloom of the purest ascetic mysticism. 
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Following such maxims in the least and greatest duties and cares of 
every-day life, Thomas can no more be counted in the crowd of beggar 
monks than among the friends of a weak mysticism. He must rather be 
numbered with the ascetic than with the mystic writers of his century. 
To a spirit like his, neither the lonely cell nor the routine of business 
could be altogether satisfying. Many a time he hastened, relieved of 
professional duties, to employ the precious hours with greatest joy at his 
beloved writing-table, or in reading and meditating. He took upon him, 
also, the office of sub-prior, and afterwards of teacher of the novices. 
The latter office was the more welcome because many of the youth had 
been attracted to the convent by his growing name. When sixty-seven 
(1447), he was again chosen sub-prior, and continued in this modest office, 
it seems, to the end of his life, or for nearly twenty-five years. 

A life such as his has exceeding uniformity. It is like a clear crystal 
stream, flowing with low murmur through a level and smooth vale, re- 
flecting from its surface the beams of the sun in an almost cloudless sky. 
Or, the cloister in which Thomas dwelt more than seventy years, giving 
it its principal renown, is the safe harbor, whither he early retired, where 
he lay in quiet and safety, away from the storms of the raging, restless 
The chief trial OCean around him. Yet he, too, must learn that even in 
ph his Hie. consecrated cloister walls undisturbed peace may not be’ 
found. The Oberyssel province, and with it St. Agnes’s convent, was 
visited by the plague again and again in his life (1421, 1450, 1452, 
1454). He saw the victims fall about him; their names he himself com- 
memorates in the convent chronicles. He was brought much vexation, 
too, by the attacks upon the Brothers of the Common Life, by the Roman- 
ist clergy, especially by a Dominican named Grabow. His faith and 
patience were further tested by the forced exile of himself and his breth- 
ren. A strife rising between pope Martin Fifth and the see of Utrecht, 
on the choice of a bishop for the latter, a portion of Oberyssel, that went 
against the pope, was visited with his interdict. The St. Agnes brethren 
favored the pope’s cause, yet disregarded his interdict, and so were 
sharply persecuted from all sides, and obliged to leave the country 
(1429). Twenty-four canons, Thomas, who had just been made sub-prior, 
among them, were forced to flee to Friesland. There they remained in 
the convent of Lunekerk till the pope’s death ended the strife, remoy- 
ing the interdict (1432), when they returned in peace. This must have 
been to Thomas a time of inner conflict and outer trouble. At least the 
unknown chronicler of his death in the cloister records tells us “that he 
endured, especially in earlier years, severe want, trial, and toil.” He 
himself, when warning against too great confidence in men, expressly 
declares, “I have been a learner in this to my loss, and may God grant 
to me greater carefulness and avoidance of new follies.” 

These storms past, Thomas lives a “still-life” of the noblest sort. 
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His whole career, indeed, reminds us of those characteristic “ still-life” 
paintings of the Netherland school of that century, He lived ever at 
peace with his comrades, as cannot be doubted of one whose maxim 
was, “‘ Even in things that must be done, better to speak in a requesting 
than a commanding tone. Be ready to oblige all that want anything of 
thee, yet let none about thee be idle. Attend to little every-day duties 
without saying much about them. In important religious matters con- 
sult thy superiors. Meddle not with business that is not intrusted to 
thee. The covetous is always in want. To the believing soul belongs 
the world with its treasures.” He lived at peace with himself, answer- 
ing to his own picture of the man of God: “of serene countenance, calm 
and pleasant in speech, circumspect and methodical in action, scattering 
peace and blessings all about him.” His soul dwelt in contemplation, 
and in the life hid with Christ in God. He seldom spoke without ob- 
ject, especially if the talk was on the things of earth. When it was of 
God or heaven, his words flowed like a river. He set an example of 
earnest conscientiousness in the use of time. He was first at morning 
prayers, and, having left his bed, did not again return to it, but began 
work, copying or composing. He took only the rest his body demanded. 
When the Vesper or the Gloria died away in the evening, he was the 
last to leave the chapel-choir. He furthered in all practicable ways the 
interests of his house, in which his heart lay. He did not timidly shun 
the stranger who came from afar to see and hear him.“ He preached 
frequently in the popular tongue, and without writing, hav- 4. preacher and 
ing first meditated upon his theme, and taken a short nap, ‘acher. 

He especially devoted himself to training new-comers in the convent, of 
whom he had the especial care. His chief happiness was still in holy 
solitude with his God. ‘When he prayed, his countenance seemed 
transfigured,” records his biographer. “He stood, with his feet barely 
touching the earth, as if he would fly away to heaven, where were his 
thoughts and his desires.” When talking with the brethren, he would 
often hear the voice of the Lord within him, and beg leave to withdraw, 
saying, “I must go, for there is one with whom I must speak in my 
cell.” Like most Christians of his day, he observed certain ascetic 
practices. Though ever temperate in eating and drinking, of chaste 
mind and pure morals, he would, on certain days, scourge himself, to 
the regular chanting of a Latin hymn, “Stetit Jesus.” No wonder that 
he kept his body under subjection to his soul. He was of middle stat- 
ure, fresh but dark complexion, of eyesight undimmed even in old age. 
His first biographer, Francis Tolensis, complained that no complete 
sketch of his appearance had been handed down. Yet he had seen 
a half-dimmed picture of Thomas, with the inscription, “In all things 
I have sought repose, but found it only in retirement and books” (in 
Dutch, “in hoxkens ende bokskens”). Of his last days but few facts 
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are known. His departure could not be grievous, whose whole life was 
a contemplation of heaven. He had closed his brother John’s eyes long 
years before (1432), in Bethany cloister, near Arnheim. He had no 
tie of kindred left, so far as known. Hence dying was the easier, when 
he was called in almost patriarchal age into the rest of his Lord. The 
cloister record says, “In the year 1471, on the day of James the Less 
(July 25th), died our well-beloved brother Thomas a Kempis, in the 
ninety-second year of his age. In his extreme old age he had suffered 
from dropsy in. the ankles. He fell asleep blessed in the Lord.” It 
may seem strange, in view of the lofty reputation for piety justly en- 
joyed by A Kempis, that he was not canonized by the church of Rome, 
as were many less deserving ones. The reason may, perhaps, be found 
not only in the lack of the marvelous in the stories of his life, but also 
in the disfavor shown by Rome to the Brothers of the Common Life, 
who were outside all the approved orders, and so were counted largely 
secular. He has meanwhile gained what transcends all the dubious hon- 
ors of Rome, — the grateful acknowledgments of Christians of every 
creed, for the help he has given them in the Christian life.? 


1 We may well ask the question, How far does Thomas deserve a place among the 
pioneers of the Reformation, and the leaders of evangelic Christianity? His importance 
here must not be exaggerated. In belief and practice he stood with the church of his day. 
He could hardly be devoted enough to Mary, Agnes, and other saints. In childish sim- 
plicity, he tells of visions of Mary. He was not free from the Pelagian bias of medieval 
theology. He decidedly advocates the Romish doctrine of absolution and transubstantia- 
tion. He teaches unlimited obedience to the church’s authority. He touches lightly on 
the corruptions of the hierarchy, as if he hardly saw its diseases in that notoriously evil 
period. Nowhere do we hear him, like Huss or Wiclif, protest against errors and abuses 
emphatically and indignantly. Even as he writes of the ‘‘ imitation of Christ,’’ so he was 
disposed to imitate rather than to lead, to serve rather than to rule. That be never rose 
above the office of sub-prior is a symbol and portrait of his life. Still his work was re- 
formatory, less through what he said than what he left unsaid, and above all through the 
spirit of his life and character. He did for theology what Socrates did for philosophy, — 
brought it from the lofty, unapproachable heights to the regions of human society and 
every-day life. He left Romish dogmas unattacked, yet stirred a striving and longing for 
direct, personal intercourse of the soul with God and Christ, which could only prove fatal 
in the end to Romanism, and encourage the Reformation. He opposed to the mechanical 
religiousness of Romanism the value of personal heart-piety, beside which all else was 
nothing. Curiously enough he mentions the pope but once, and then to say that he isa 
dying man (and nothing, with all his bulls). It is as if he would show by example that 
one can be an advanced Catholic Christian, without having aught of the ultramontanist, 
Jesuitical leaven of later years. The liberty which has been named the root of the Refor- 
mation appears in him in its true importance. He also expressly recommended Bible- 
reading, put the Bible by his copies into the hands of others, preached as it seems to the 
people in their own language, and promoted the education of the young by every means 
in his power. That his principles in their development would divide the defiled church 
was, perhaps, imagined by no one less than by Thomas. It is notable that we hear him 
say, * Ye should trust more to grace and mercy, than to prayer and good works; obedience 
is better than sacrifice.’’ We should also take note that to confirm and support his say- 
ings he cited, almost exclusively, the Bible, hardly ever the fathers and teachers of the 
church, and still more rarely councils or papal decrees. To all this let us add that under 
him grew wp a man who may more certainly be reckoned a pioneer of the Reformation 
the renowned John Wessel. Pointing out these and other signs of the Reformation in 
Thomas, we will say, finally, that his great work may be called a striking symbol of evan- 
gelical catholicism. The Imitation directs us almost wholly to things in which all Chris- 
tians agree: we can hardly lay the book down without thinking how much, in spite of 
differences, the two great bodies of Christendom have in common. Must not believing 
Catholics and the true sons of Reformation, as they extend brotherly hands over this book 
and accept its chief contents unreservedly, become more closely united ? ; 
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A Kempis’s complete works have been frequently issued; but none 
other has won the reputation or borne the fruit of the “Imitation.” The 
man is yet dearer to Christendom than his books; not merely because 
he represents the genuine German ascetic mysticism of his day, but 
because he was a live Christian. Though he won no martyr’s crown, 
he was a martyr in daily self-sacrifice for Christ, beyond most men 
before and after him. He learns yonder the truth of his own words, 
that the way of the cross is the royal way of Christ. And surely his 
bliss will not be disturbed because he who so wished to be unknown is 
known and honored by so many thousands. From heaven he seems to 
call in Paul’s words: “ Do ye imitate me as I imitate Christ!” And if 
we may write a sentence of Paul’s beneath his portrait, it is this: “‘ As 
unknown and yet well known; as dying and behold we live; as chas- 
tened and yet not killed; as sorrowing yet always joyful; as poor and 
yet making many rich; as having nothing yet possessing all things.” — 


J. J. VO. 


LIFE X. JOHN WESSEL. 
A. D. 1420-A. D. 1489. LAICAL LEADER, — GERMAN LANDS. 


Amoneé the men who prepared the way of reform in Germany, and 
who may appropriately be called “ Reformers before the Reformation,” 
John Wessel takes a front place. He is called, even by Bayle, the fore- 
yunner of Luther. By his most noted biographer, his life and deeds are 
compared to the early rays before the sunrise, breaking through the va- 
_ pors and clouds of the horizon. Since such is his place, we are not sur- 
prised at the mixture of poetry with truth in the older accounts of his 
life and adventures. It proves the profound impression made by this 
Christian champion, traveled and learned as he was, upon the people 
about him; and their disposition to glorify him, as they attempt to de- 
scribe him, now as “ The Light of the World,” again as “ The Master of 
Controversy.” ! 

His birth and death alike took place in Gréningen; the former (1420) 
in a house on Herren Street, still distinguished by the Wessel escutcheon 
(the goose), the latter (1489) in a convent which has since been turned 
into a home for orphans, and is known now as the City, or the Red 
Orphan Asylum. The life of Wessel, however, was mostly spent in the 


cities of Germany, France, Italy, and, as some say, Greece and Egypt; _ 


in learning, teaching, disputing, with discourse and argument that never 
flagged, yet were so exciting and captivating that with his hearers days 
passed as hours. In his mingled seriousness and pleasantry there was 
the same clearness and depth as shine forth from his face. ys personal ap- 
A strong open countenance it is, in the likenesses that have Pernee 

come down to us, its features compact but frank and elevated in their 
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expression, with seriousness on the brow, intelligence in the eye, and a 
play of drollery upon the lips. 

Herrman, the father of Wessel, was a worthy master baker, whose 
family had come from the village or farm of Gansfort (whence his sur- 
name of Gansfort, or in Dutch Goesfort), on the left bank of the Ems, 
in Westphalia. Both he and the boy’s mother (a daughter of the re- 
spectable family of Clantes) died during John’s boyhood. The child 
was taken by a wealthy kinswoman, Oda or Ottilie Clantes, well known 
for her womanly traits, and educated along with her boys, first in Gré- 
ningen, afterwards in the famous school of the Brethren of the Common 
Life, in Zwoll. The bright lad soon showed on one hand a tendency 
to introspective piety, on the other to controversy, which also was char- 
acteristic of that company of wide-awake Christians. His spirit is in- 
dicated in the anecdotes of his intercourse with Thomas & Kempis, who 
was forty years his senior, and was living in Agnesberg, half an hour’s 
walk from Zwoll. John was so impressed by A Kempis’s “ Imitation of 
Christ,” that he ascribed to it his first strong impulses to piety. He 
called it also the foundation of true theology. Through his inclination 
to mysticism, he was almost led to enter nN Kempis’s convent. But, as 
says his most ancient biographer, “he had from childhood a deep repug- 
nance to anything approaching superstition.” Besides, a purely contem- 
plative life did not suit him. With an ardent, profound piety he joined 
an eager thirst for knowledge and an untiring activity on the side of 
what afterwards made itself known as the Evangelic Reformation. So 
when Thomas one day was exhorting young Wessel to give especial 
veneration to Mary, John replied, “‘ Why not, father, take me direct to 
Christ, who so kindly invites to Him the weary and heavy-laden?” The 
same spirit was shown in his answer, when admonished to keep days of 
fasting: “ God grant that all my life may be a day of cleanliness and 
sobriety, a time of fasting from sin and slander.” A Kempis was greatly 
amazed at his speeches, and was led by them to change many a thing in 
his writings, that seemed superstitious. So says the stery, which serves 
at least to show the high opinion entertained of young Wessel’s powers 
of criticism, independence, and daring frankness.’ In these character- 
istics, as well as in the exceeding fervor and deptlf of his piety, he has a 
place with the pioneers of the Reformation, He fulfills the thought of 
one of his own later utterances: “ Jesus seeks in man the image of God, 
given us once more in Him, even truth, purity, and love; if we have 
not these, our souls are dark indeed.” 


¢€] Wessel’s religious life was further promoted at Zwoll by his room-mate, 
John of Cologne, to whom he in turn imparted instruction in science. 


His talent for teaching and debating had opportunity given it for exer- 
cise by his appointment as a teacher, and as “lector” of the third class. 
His modest bearing in that office may be accepted as a mark of his sin- 
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cere piety. The trait became more marked afterwards, keeping his 
early inclination to jest within limits, and softening the sharpness of the 
dry wit which never left him. 

The Christianity of the Bible, accepted by him fully and spiritually, | 
was the basis of his theology, the impelling motive and ideal of his life. 
Hence he says, “The man who by daily reading of the Scriptures be- | 
comes not more displeased with self, and humbled, not only reads the 
Bible to no profit, but even to his peril.” He defended himself, in a de- 
bate respecting indulgences, against the charge that he was proud, stiff- 


' necked, and eager for notoriety, in the following remarkable language: 


“If thou couldst look into my heart thou wouldst find not pride, but a ° 
downcast spirit, begging God in his mercy not to allow me to fall into | 
error through my stiffneckedness, of which Iam aware. Believe me, if 


_ I go wrong it is less from passion than from weakness. I am conscious 


in a good and earnest heart of seeking after truth so zealously as to be 
ready, even after I think that I have found it, to be corrected, not only 
by learned and experienced persons like thyself, but by even the low- 
liest, by myself, and ready also to acknowledge my mistake.” 

The quiet scene of his boyish training, though it afterwards proved an 
attractive home to the tired warrior in his old age, did not g4., out into 
content the youth. Neither his thirst for knowledge, nor he world. 
his wish for a larger field for the declaration of opinions different from 
the accepted traditions, could be gratified there. He left Zwoll, first | 
writing a defense of himself, and went to Cologne University, into the 
“ Laurentius,” a college founded by a professor from Gréningen. He 
studied Greek there wish monks who had fled out of Greece, a Hebrew 
with the Jews, both of great value to his thorough understanding of the 
Bible. By diligent use of the library, he made up for the want of public 
Tectures. By repeated perusals of Rupert of Deuz, he strengthened his 
mystic tendency; by diligent study of Plato, he trained his mind in phi- 
losophy, and was cemnteed to judge the prevailing scholastic theology, 
which rested upon Aristotle. He thus advanced to the degree of master 
of philosophy. Yet his thirst for a clearer knowledge of the truth was ° 
not satisfied in Cologne, or even comprehended. He was still eager to 
ask and investigate, to learn and know by the means then in vogue, of 
public and private disputations. Hence he. declined a call to Heidelberg 
and went to the recently established University of Louvain, and thence to_ 
Paris. There the newly excited rivalry of the two schools of scholas- 
ticism, realism and nominalism, detained our student for sixteen. years. 
He grew, meanwhile, into mature manhood, allying himself with the 
Nominalists, as did most men of reforming proclivities. In this meeting- 
place of European scholarship, and centre of culture and of intellectual 
influence, Wessel (who had also the Greek surname of Basil) was 


stimulated by the cardinal Bessarion, and by Francis of Novera, the 


. 
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general of the Franciscans and afterwards pope under the title of Sixtus 
Fourth. In his turn, Wessel exerted great influence upon John Reuchlin 
and Rudolph Agricola. Meanwhile he visited some of the French cities 
most noted for culture, to hold debates upon philosophy. _Yet he was no 
rhetorical pugilist, but a diligent seeker of truth, always ready to correct 
himself and purposing to give up his system “whenever convinced that 
there was in it anything contrary to the faith.” 

His religious belief, founded on the gospel, was never changed; only 
the form in which he applied it altered; nor did he change this through 


more than ever, because only through truth is the way of life.” Else- 
_where he declares, “ Truth’s warfare is such that whether victor or van- 
| quished, I grow in the liberty of the children of God. ‘Truth promises . 
| those who abide by her their liberty. This warfare Jesus commanded us 
to wage in order to attain his kingdom.” His delight in the contests of 
acute minds accorded with his desire to teach and know. It proceeded 
from a love to Christ as the Truth and from the conviction that love must 
confirm and prove herself in the light of truth, even as also knowledge 
must be established in love. “ Knowledge,” he says, “is not the chief 
thing: whoever will know, simply for the sake of knowing, is a fool, be- 
cause he does not taste the fruit of knowledge, nor use his knowledge 
wisely.” The heart of his thought and theology was his religion, and 
his religion was love of God and man. In advanced old age, he writes 
_in a letter, “ Only in love is life, and only in holy love is a holy life. 
| We must love the Elder Brother, and by Him be led back to the Father. 
‘If we love not Him with pure heart, we cannot see his face.” In his 
™* Meditations,” he says, “ What ought I to give Him, to whom I can give 
nothing that is not his, nothing that He has not given me? .... How 
can I show gratitude, I who am infinitely indebted, and yet am so poor? 
By acknowledging Him only, by confession, by returning to God, admir- 
ing, loving, glorifying Him, and sweetly enjoying his bounty. . . . So 
then, I am thine, O God; more thine than mine, and if there is aught in 
me, it is because Thou hast willed it. . . . . In every condition be this 
the strong anchor of my sinking ship, only to will, because Thou willest.” 
Such being Wessel’s belief, it is easy to conceive that he not only dis- 
Rejects papal © 2pproved of indulgences, masses for the dead, and the like 
impostures. contrivances, but opposed also those who recommended. 
many prayers, long litanies, countless rosaries, and psalm-singings as the 
best religious preparations. He says, “ None comes to Jesus except 
through Jesus, and in Jesus’ way; the true way is living faith.” Agair 
he says, “Our good works nourish and strengthen faith; but they do not 
give life, they only strengthen life’s ligaments. Christ and the Spirit alone 
give life. Christ’s sacrifice sanctifies us.” In the same way he writes, 


- 
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“No fulfilling of obligation by the beloved pleases the lover unless it be 
from love. Love is more than the fulfilling of obligation. Faith is the 
spring of love ; faith is well-pleasing by reason of that which it produces.” } | 
Wessel’s approach to the central doctrine of the Reformation is vividly 
portrayed in his assertion, “ The believer’s soul is saved through his faith, | 
but not for the sake of his faith.” In the same direction point his Bible , 
studies and thoroughly Scriptural theology. . How he valued the Bible 
is shown in the following story, which illustrates at the same time his | 
Christian sentiment. When Francis of Novera became pope, he invited 
his friend Wessel to ask some favor. The latter with decided frank- 
ness replied, “You know, holy father, that I have never striven after ) 
great things. Butsince you are now clad in the office of chief pastor and 
earthly shepherd, I wish that your calling should correspond to your title, 
and that you so exercise your office that when the Chief Shepherd, whose 
head servant you are, shall appear, He may say, ‘ Thou good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord!’ and that you may confi- 
dently reply,‘ Lord, thou gavest me five pounds, behold here are other five 
pounds, which I have gained.’” When the pope remarked that he would 
take this to heart, but that Wessel must now ask something for himself, 
the latter said, “ Then I beg that you give me out of the Vatican library . 
a Greek and Hebrew Bible.” “ You shall have it,” said Sixtus, “but, you 
foolish man, why did you not ask a bishopric, or something of like sort?” 


“Because I did not want it,” Wessel said as he accepted the Bible. oe 


On one occasion, when Wessel was at the table in a Cistercian convent, 
hearing a production read, made up of insipid stories, he laughed to him- 
self in his pleasant way. When asked why he was laughing, he replied, 

© ae : ¥ 
“J laugh at those huge lies. Better were it if the brethren would read 
the Holy Scriptures, or the ‘ Devotions of Bernard.’” He laid down this 
genuine gospel principle, “Only when the clergy and the teachers agree) 
with the true and only Teacher, and lead us nearer Him, ought they to be 
regarded.” Hence he would compare all the utterances of prelates, doc- 
tors, bishops, or councils, with the Apostles and prophets, whose words 
were certainly from God’s Spirit. ar 

Wessel’s Protestant position further appears in that he deliberately 
opposes the famous utterance of Augustine, “I would not believe the 
gospel, if not moved thereto by the authority of the Catholic church.” 

1 This last expression is not to be understood as if Wessel counted faith in itself merito- 
rious and to be offered instead of works. He has said, a little before, ‘‘ We believe that a 
man is justified through faith in Jesus Christ without works.’? He is engaged in showing 
that while the Apostles James and Paul differ they do not conflict. Hence he explains more 
exactly that while we. know a man is alive by his activities, yet a man does not live by 

, these activities, but by that which produces them. This he applies to faith, which he counts 
as living only when inseparably joined with love; when uniting us with God and Christ it 
cleanses us from sin and makes us ever holier. By his strong and frequent emphasizing of 
love, which is given special signilicance in his doctrine of redemption, justification, and 
sanctification, Wessel allies himself, as Ullmann correctly perceives, with the mystic theol- 
ogy, while his magnifying the Pauline doctrine of justification through faith points ahead 
to the theology of the Reformation. ; 
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Wessel says, “ We believe the gospel for God’s sake; we believe the 
Sivecsel’s rule Pope and the church for the gospel’s sake, not the gospel for - 
of faith. the church’s sake.” In like manner he teaches respecting 
the church : “We must acknowledge one universal church, but must find 
its oneness in its one faith, its one divine master, its one corner-stone, 
not in its having one Peter, or one successor of Peter, ina place of author- 
ity.” Accordingly, he would believe in company with the church, and in 
harmony with the church, but would not believe upon the church, because 
faith was an act of worship, an offering precious to God, which should be 
presented to God alone. 

‘ Wessel’s views were strengthened and developed by his residence in 
Italy, and especially by his stay in Rome. Thither in those days flocked 
earnest spirits, young and old. Thence from time to time not a few came 
back with such thoughts and experiences as are ascribed to Martin Luther 
and also to John Wessel. The repugnance of the latter to entering the 
clerical office did not diminish. This appears when Wessel, after return- 
ing from Italy and making brief stops in Paris and in Basel (where in 
1475 he lived along with Reuchlin), accepted a call to Heidelberg to 
build up its university. He would not teach in the theological faculty, 
because to obtain the degree of master of divinity he would have had to 
assume the vows of priesthood. So he entered the faculty of philosophy. 
His residence here, although short, produced blessed results. The effects 
of his labors in the Palatinate endured till the Reformation. 

For reform the time was not yet come, nor was it work suited to 
Wessel. Yet he could say with sincerity, “I fear no danger which 
I incur for the sake of the pure faith; only let calumny be spared.” 
This utterance he made after his return to Holland, when there came 
a report of the proceedings instituted by the inquisitors of Cologne, 
against John of Wesel (a contemporary of Wessel). For in imagina- 
tion he saw the stake prepared for himself. The old man came back 
to the place of his early training, and labored there the last ten years 
of his life. He was still fond, it appears, of the mystic theology. The 
aged teacher, tired of controversy, found under the protection of bishop 
David, of Burgundy, a welcome opportunity for quiet reflection and 
religious enjoyment, and also for giving scientific form to his thoughts 
and experiences. Besides, he could have edifying intercourse with his 
associates in Gréningen, at the Agnesberg, and in the neighboring 
abbey of Adwert. In the last, which was renowned for its schools, 
there lived, a contemporary writer says, many models of monastic ex- 
cellence. “Not so,” says Wessel, “do the thirsty long for the pure 
spring, the hungry for offered bread, the loving for good news from a 
far country, as does the wise man for a hidden, restful, faithful, certain, 
fruitful, cheerful, intelligent interview with his mistress, Wisdom.” 
With a clear insight into the church’s condition, Wessel pointed his 


rr 
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young friends to the approach of the time when scholastic teaching 
would be abjured by all truly Christian scholars. Meanwhile he was 
the centre of an influential circle of gifted and pious pupils and friends. 
He gave frequent vent to his dislike of all cant and formalism. Yet 
he did not oppose order and established customs, provided they brought 
nothing mechanical into religious exercises. He was himself accus- 
tomed, on the day when he took the Lord’s Supper, to read to the 


_ brethren of the Agnesberg the farewell prayer of Christ (John xvii.), 


and make apmpather upon it. He greatly loved the Lord’s Prayer. 


- When asked by the brethren whether he prayed, since he used no — 


prayer-book or rosary, he answered, “By the help of God, I try to 
pray always. Notwithstanding, I repeat the Lord’s Prayer every day; 
but that prayer is so pure and lofty, that it were enough if I read it 
but once a year.” He wrote a special work upon it, in which he says, } 
“This prayer possesses a hidden power, I know not what, over all other 
prayers, and secures, to him who carefully uses it, devout feelings in 
abundance. For a fruitful Jand, under the spring and summer sun, 
yields not so many fruits as does Christ’s prayer to an enkindled heart. 
But it requires one to use diligence and care.” 

It is a noteworthy fact that very often those Christians who are 
furthest advanced in religious life have to endure, towards the last, the 
sharpest assaults. Such a struggle was not spared this brave champion 
and tried witness. It threatened to grow into doubt even of the truth 
of the Christian religion. Long before he had called that a happy day 
when he would advance to the eternally perfect life of love. And now 
his Lord helped him in his extremity, and in the very face of death, to 
utter this last confession: “I thank God all those idle thoughts are 
gone. I know none now saye Christ the crucified.” So fell asleep in 
the Lord, gently and joyfully, that man of whom Luther said, after- 
wards, “If I had read Wessel first, my adversaries might have fancied 
that Luther had taken everything from Wessel, we are so entirely alike 
in spirit.” — C. B. M. 


- 


LIFE XI. JOHN WICLIF. 
A. D. 1324%—A. D. 1384. CLERICAL LEADER, — ENGLAND. 


(Or the preparers of the Reformation one of the foremost is John 
Wiclif.) He has obtained his place not simply by his success, which was 
extended and unbroken; he has earned it by his character also, his reso- 
lute manhood, Christian wisdom, and untiring zeal. (He was born in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, in Wiclif parish, in the little village of 
Spresswell, now extinct. His family, the Wiclifs of Wiclif, were gentry 
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and well-to-do in worldly things. Like their neighbors they held tena- 
ciously through all the centuries to the marked characteristics of the 
Saxon Germans. 

The time of Wiclif’s birth is not certain, but was not later than the 
year 1324, and perhaps a year or two earlier. Of his childhood and 
youth no authentic accounts have been preserved. ) The first distinct 
facts in his life relate to his early manhood. He had for some time 
already been at Oxford University, receiving his preparatory traiving. 
Probably he was a scholar first at Balliol College, which some fifty years 
before had been founded by a noble Norman family, the Balliols of Ber- 
nard Castle, near Wiclif parish. John proved from the start a zealous 
student. Confined as he was to the studies of his period, he remained 


yy without knowledge of Greek or Hebrew. His writings show that the 
N _“y Greek classics and the Greek church literature were known to him only 
N 


wey in Latin translations, and often only by hearsay. \But\in philosophy and 
ey 
\ 


theology (of the scholastic order), Wiclif was so zealous and successful 
as to become a master. Even his opposers testify that “in philosophy 
none surpassed him, in scholastic science none rivaled him.”) Nor did 
he stop here, but devoted himself ardently to mathematics and natural 
science, and like every genuine theologian of the Middle Ages, he became 
versed in the canon law. 

When his college course was completed he still stayed at Oxford. Man- 
hood came to him there, engaged in quiet labors, as a graduate and a 
fellow of one of the few colleges then existing. His course had probably 
His academic been in Balliol College. But according to its rules, a stu- 
promabions. dent, at graduation, must give up his place upon the founda- 


tion. Wiclif hence accepted an election as fellow in Merton College, 


and, in 1356, as_seneschal. (Some years later, he was made “ Master,” 
in Balliol, where he had been a scholar. In 1365 he was chosen by 
Islip, the archbishop of Canterbury, as president of the new college 
founded by the latter. He lost this place after’a year and a day. Islip 
dying (April 26, 1366), Simon Langham, a monk, became primate. 
Adhering to his monkish ideas, he deposed Wiclif and three of his asso- 
ciates and put monks in their places. \ Wiclif and his comrades appealed 
to the pope against the archbishop. The lawsuit was protracted, but 
ended (1370) with the defeat of Wiclif and the confirmation of his suc- 
cessor. ‘The papists have tried to blacken Wiclif’s character and motives 
by explaining his attacks on the papacy and its belongings as a revenge 
for this wound. The attempt is unjustified. His opposition to monkery, 
prelacy, and popery sprang from no personal feeling or commonplace 
motives, but from sound argument and strong conviction. 

(He had now (1365-1374) become a doctor of theology. He con- 
tinued the lectures which he had begun as a bachelor of theology. Out 
of these discourses grew his theological wari) Nor did he confine 
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himself to study, only. He exhibited decidedly practical talents as fel- 
low and seneschal, and at last as president of Balliol. He had been 
described in archbishop Islip’s letter (still extant), which justified the 
choice of him for the presidency of Canterbury Hall, as faithful, cireum- 
spect, and active. Wiclif had been presented (1361) by Balliol with the 
rectorship of Fillngham, but had not left Oxford. By leave of the 
bishop he sent a curate to supply the parish. He was warmly interested 
in the affairs of his country, like a true patriot. He never busied him- 
self, however, with matters purely political, but only with such as con- 
cerned the church. His whole strength at last was spent upon questions 
of religion. 

(Until recently it has been believed that Wiclif’s zeal for church re- 
form was first shown in attacks on the Mendicant Friars. Such is not 
the case. He wrote as late as 1360, and even 1370, in praise of the 
friar orders. His antagonism to Rome had a very different_origin. (In 
1365 an annual payment of a thousand marks, which had been omitted 
for thirty-three years, was demanded by the pope. This tax had been 
imposed, in 1213, on king John Lackland by Innocént Third. (The mat- 
ter was laid before Parliament (May, 1366) by Edward Third,\ It was 
unanimously voted by the Lords, spiritual and secular, and by the Com- 
mons, that king John was unauthorized to place the land, without their 
consent, under a foreign sovereign. (They would support the crown 
with all their might and: means against any step by the pope opposing the 
king. In this decision the pope (Urban Fifth) silently acquiesced.) It 
was the last of any claim of papal lordship over England. | In this great 
national question Wiclif had an interest.) Receiving a challenge from a 
monkish doctor of theology to write on the subject, he published an 
argument wholly in accord with Parliament. The gauntlet was thrown 
down to him because as an expert in church matters he had been given 
a seat and voice in Parliament (May, 1366), and had wielded undoubted 
influence. 

Some years later (1372) there appeared in England a papal agent, 
nuncio, and receiver of papal dues, one Arnold Garnier. He was al- 
lowed to collect revenues for the pope only on condition that he should 
first solemnly swear to maintain the rights of the crown and the inter- 
ests of the nation. Nor did this quite satisfy the demands of patriots. 
A memorial appeared, written by Wiclif, in which he argued that it 
was a contradiction to swear not to hurt English rights and interests, 
and yet collect moneys in England for the papacy, and carry them out 
of the realm. (Wiclif's patriotic and constitutional views came out very 
clearly, and also his upright and thoroughly Christian character. He 
opposed papal tyranny from regard to the pastoral office, and from the 
conviction that the Holy Scriptures were the sure rule of action. 

In the summer of 1374 the English government, sending an embassy 

16 
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to Bruges, in the Netherlands, to treat with the agents of Gregory 
Wiclif on the leventh, upon the abolition of certain ecclesiastical taxes, 
Continent. named John Wiclif, doctor of theology, with two bishops 
and four gentlemen of the laity, as commissioners. Wiclif here at- 
tained his greatest honor and influence. The repeated nominations of 
Italians and Frenchmen to church offices in England, and the many 
taxes for the pope’s benefit, had exasperated Englishmen of all classes. 
These abuses were to be corrected by the deputies. But the negotia- 
tions dragged and ended after a year and a day without any satisfactory 
results. To Wiclif, his residence in Bruges, then a city of note, and 
his intercourse with statesmen and papal prelates, were of vast benefit; 
an insight was afforded him into many matters, hardly to be acquired at 
home. His dealings with papal legates left him with impressions such as 
were left upon Luther after his return from Rome. (Wiclif’s frequent 
intercourse with John of Gaunt (duke of Lancaster, third son of king 
Edward Third), who was in Bruges, negotiating a peace with France, 
was also to have its influence on his life. 

Upon the day when Wiclif is highest in fortune and popular esteem, 
full of renown as a scholar and a patriot, honored by his university 
and trusted by Parliament, statesmen, and sovereign, the storm bursts 
over him. He is twice, within a year (1377), summoned to appear be- 
fore ecclesiastical courts: first before a convocation, then before certain 
prelates whom the pope had made commissioners. \ The church mag- 
nates assembled (February 19, 1877) in St. Paul’s, London. Wiclif 
was ordered before them as guilty of “heretical teachings.” But there 
came with him, as his champions, the duke of Lancaster and the chief 
marshal, Lord Henry Perey. These nobles were so vehement and even 
threatening, that the bishop of London, Courtenay, adjourned the sit- 
ting. Certain of the Londoners, who felt themselves insulted in their 
bishop, threatened in turn the nobles. The prelates appealed to Rome. 
The pope (Gregory Eleventh) issued (May 22, 1377) five bulls against 
nineteen of Wiclif’s propositions. He addressed them to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the bishop of London, king Edward Third, and 
the Oxford University. Meanwhile, Edward Third dying, Richard See- 
ond was king, and the summons for Wiclif to appear before the arch- 
bishop and bishop was delayed till December. Early in 1878, he 
presented himself before them in the chapel at Lambeth. An official 
of the king’s mother (the widow of the Black Prince) was present, and 
forbade the commissioners passing judgment. The Londoners broke 
into the chapel, and took Wiclif’s side with noisy threats. The latter 
escaped with nothing more than an admonition. Soon after this, on 
Gregory Eleventh’s death (March 27, 1378), there broke out that long 
and tedious schism which shook papal authority to its foundations. 
(Right-mindea people were stirred to do everything to help raise up 
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the poor fallen church. Hitherto Wiclif has been a political reformer 
of the church. Now he comes forward as a genuine religious reformer, 
yet still without laying aside in the least his patriotism. 

Gis first efforts were to reform preaching and to exalt the pastor’s office. 
He began by attending to his own pastorate in person. Retoreae the 
Then he enlarged his field of effort. There have come Pastorate. 
down to us many of his sermons, Latin and English, bearing witness to 
the holy ardor with which he filled the office of preacher. The Latin 
sermons, of which there are several volumes, were no doubt given in Ox- 
ford, before members of the university. | His English sermons, of which 
no less than two hundred and ninety-three have lately been given to the 
press, were in part delivered to his congregation at Lutterworth, in part 
prepared as models for the traveling preachers who went out from his 
school.) Wiclif not infrequently criticises the sermons of his day. (He — 
denounces as a most grievous sin the preaching, not of God’s Word, but of 
all kinds of stories and legends as far removed from the Bible as possible. 
His second principal charge is that when the Word of God is used, it is 
not preached rightly, but with all kinds of tricks of logic and rhetoric. 
He wants the Word of God preached ; for it is the germ of regeneration 
and spiritual life.\ It must be preached as it is in the Bible. ite answers 
the question, how to preach, saying, Appropriately, simply, directly, and 
from a devout, sincere heart. His own sermons, marked as. they are by 
the customs and notions of his times, are yet full of zeal for God’s honor, 
of care for the salvation of souls, of hearty earnestness on behalf of “a life 
of righteousness in Christ Jesus.” With their sincerely devout spirit, 
their perfect sincerity and honesty, these sermons serve to indicate Wic- 
lif’s own religious attainments and modes of thought. 

(in April, 1374, Wiclif was by the king’s fayor presented with the par- 
ish of Lutterworth, a village in Leicestershire. \; While he was himself 
a model of faithfulness in preaching and pastoral work, he toiled every 
way to raise up preachers of the gospel far and near. This he achieved 
especially by his traveling preachers. (Most probably he: had organized 
a school of Bible ministers before he left Oxford, and had sent them out 
as volunteer preachers. \ Afterwards, when he had fully retired to Lutter- 
worth, he was moré earnest than ever in such efforts. (His people, 
known as “ poor priests,” went out barefoot, staff in hand, clad in a long 
coarse garment of red cloth. From village to village, from city to city, 
they preached, admonished, and instructed. Wherever they found willing 
ears they expounded “ God’s Law” (that is, God’s Word) in the mother 
English, with simplicity and fidelity, with penetration and power, 

Wiclif went further. He held that not only should God’s Word be 
preached to all, but the Bible should be the property of all. Father of the 
He therefore commenced the translation of the Scriptures #xslish Bible. 
into English. _ Like Luther, he translated first the New Testament, but 
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from the Vulgate only, not like Luther from the original. The translation 
of the Old Testament was undertaken afterwards, not by himself, but by 
his friend and colleague, Nicholas of Hereford. )When the whole Bible 
had been completed (probably in 1382), Wiclif proceeded to a careful revis- 
jon and correction. he work was nevertheless not all done, as it seems, 
until four years after his death. It is noteworthy that the style of Wic- 
lif in his English Bible, compared with his other English writings, excels 
in clearness, beauty, and force. This translation marks an era in the 
language of England as truly as does Luther’s in that of Germany. As 
Luther’s introduces the modern High German, so Wiclif’s perfects the ‘ 
medieval English. 

Ga doctrine, Wiclif came more and more to the conviction that the 
Scripture alone is the rule of belief. This view he fully displayed in his 
work “On the Truth of Holy Scripture” (1378), refuting all possible 
objections. In one important passage he attacked the Romish system, 
severely criticising the schoolmen’s doctrine of transubstantiation. Till 
1378 he had been an adherent of the dogma. From that date his con- 
victions changed, and in the summer of 1381 he published twelve short 
theses on the Lord’s Supper, opposing transubstantiations The serious 
objection he urges against the belief is its unscripturalness. Besides, it 
tended to idolatry, since the consecrated wafer received reverence due 
God only. It was an “abomination of desolation in the holy place.” 
Wiclif held that in the sacrament there remained after consecration real 
bread and real wine. Yet it was at the same time Christ’s body and 
blood. The body of Christ was thus received and enjoyed, really but 
spiritually, by the faithful partaker,) ALse S&S MeTeS: 

(These views created an immense sensation at Oxford) The univer- 
sity chancellor appointed several doctors of theology and of law, among 
them eight monks, to’sit in judgment on Wiclif’s theses. They decided 
unanimously that the theses were false and heretical. Thereupon\the 
chancellor issued a decree which declared the essence of the theses, as set 
forth in two propositions, to be contrary to the church’s teaching. He 
forbade the publication or maintenance of them in the university, under 
pain of expulsion. Wiclif appealed to the king, but was told to refrain 
from all oral discussion upon the sacrament. He still in many a volume, 
large or small, Latin or English, presented his views upon the subject.\ 

In 1382, the new archbishop of Canterbury, William Courtenay, took 
part against Wiclif and his party.) A peasant insurrection had just 
been quelled, which the Romish side would have been glad to lay to 
Wiclif’s teachings. (‘The archbishop reaffirmed transubstantiation in a 
church assembly in London (May 17, 1382), and condemned the op- 
posite doctrine as false and heretigal>> During the meeting, London was 
alarmed by a fearful earthquake. \Wiclif took the visitation as a judg- 
ment upon the assembly, and always called it the “ Earthquake Council.” 
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(fhe archbishop followed up its decree by sending to Oxford his prohibi- 
tion of the condemned theses. He further moved Parliament against the 
Wiclifian traveling preachers. The king, Richard Third, commanded his 
sheriffs to take the heretics and their patrons into custody. The arch- 
bishop proceeded more decidedly to humble the principal men of Wic- 
lif’s school, and succeeded with Philip Repington, John Aston, and 
others. Wiclif himself was cited before a provincial synod, held in 
Oxford (November 18, 1382). Nothing, however, was done.) Mean- 
while, Wiclif memorialized the Parliament. | Esteemed by the nation, he 

“was handled gently by the hierarchy, and remained untouched for the 
two remaining years of his life. He continued quietly in Lutterworth 
village, doing his work as pastor, active as an author and leader of his 
Bible preachers. (The story of his summons to Rome by Urban Sixth 
is an error, yet he was in danger of such citation. Knowing this, he 
was yet ready to suffer further for Christ’s cause, and to end, if need be, 
his life as a martyr. But he was spared by the favor of God. After 
suffering two years from a partial paralysis, he was struck a second time 
while attending mass in the church of Lutterworth, December 28, 1384, 
just at the moment of the elevation of the Host. He was not able to 
speak again. He was relieved by death soon after, on the 31st of De- 
cember, 1384. 

(Many years later (May 4, 1415), he was solemnly adjudged a her- 

etic by the Council of Constance ; his teachings were con- he fate of his 
demned, and his bones ordered to be dug up and scattered. *2¢- 
This command was carried out twelve years afterwards.) Fleming, 
bishop of Lincoln, being reminded by Martin Fifth (1427) of his obliga- 
tion to execute the decree, caused Wiclif’s remains, that had lain forty- 
three years in quiet under the chancel of Lutterworth church, to be dis- 
interred, burned, and their ashes thrown into the river. 

As we make an effort to present Wiclif’s portrait in all its nobleness 
and grandeur, we are led involuntaril to, compare him with one whose 
life paiah ninety-nine Caste Ehret ils Get Martin Luther. For 
both toiled with enthusiasm and untiring zeal to reform the church in 
head and members. Both strove not to tear down and destroy the 
church, but to build up and restore her to her apostolic perfection. Both 
stood on the foundation’ of the Holy Scriptures, refusing human doc- 
trines and traditions. ‘They found in the Bible the only source of truth 
and rule of faith and life. Both sought to make the Scriptures accessi- 
‘ble to the people by publishing them in the popular tongue: Wiclif 
using the Latin text, Luther the original. Wiclif, however, had not 
Luther’s warmth of soul and genial temperament. He was rather a man 
of intellect, of clear, sharp, penetrating mind. We=feelifi (Wiclif the 
keen, fresh breeze of the morning before the sunrise ; in Luther, some 
warming beams of the beneficent sun. To surpassing powers of intel- 
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lect, Wiclif joined a stout will, constant and heroic in its purposes. His 
convictions sprang from his moral nature. He reveals himself, as few 
have ever done, in his books. His life was like his belief, and stands 
forth in its manliness and vigor before the world. Both he and Luther 
took, as the heart of their doctrine, Jesus Christ as the only Saviour, the 
only mediator between God and man. But in viewing the means of 
salvation, Wiclif did not grasp the evangelic idea of justification through 
faith. Rather he inclined to credit good works in part with our right- 
eousness before God, and to let the disciple claim some share of merit. 
Luther, on the other hand, clearly and fully maintained that justification + 
was through faith only, and made this the centre of his creed. For this 
reason, especially, Wiclif proved not a reformer but only a forerunner 
of reformation. But even as such, he is most important, and deserving 
of our reverence. He first had the reforming spirit. He first with heart 
and life, with all the force of a transcending mind, with mighty will and 
Christian self-sacrifice, devoted himself to the work of church reform. 
And his “ labor is not in vain in the Lord.” — G. L. 


LIFE XII JOHN OLDCASTLE, LORD COBHAM. 


A. D. 1360 2—-A. D. 1417. LAICAL LEADER, — ENGLAND. 


Tue man who lives to himself, though he shine ever so glorious in 
life, is soon lost to view, leaving no memory of good deeds behind him. 
The man who does God’s work, promotes his truth, and advances his 
kingdom, bequeathes blessings that endure continually. Though Wiclif 
had died (1384), his spirit lived; not alone in the “poor priests” taught 
by him to preach a “ free and pure” gospel according to “ God’s Law,” 
rather than man’s device; not alone in the thousands of the yeomanry 
and peasantry who gladly received the Word of God from the poor 
preachers ; but also in numerous adherents of rank and high position, 
knights and peers of the realm. For there were such who were assured 
that they could use their wealth and influence in no better way than to 
help on a cause which was both to God’s honor and to the liberty and wel- 
fare of the nation. The Lollards were at the same time Christians who 
cared eagerly for the soul’s salvation, and patriots who longed for Eng- 
land’s exaltation. Among the foremost of the patrons and defenders of 
the Wiclif party, in the noble classes, was John Oldcastle. For his 
sympathy with it he became an object of assaults, which at last brought 
a fearful catastrophe, involving this faithful confessor of the truth of the 
gospel in a horrible death. 

Sir John Oldcastle was nobly born. Yet his peerage as Baron Cob- 
ham, and his seat and voice in the House of Lords, came to him in the 
right of his wife. He was an accomplished knight, a brave, able captain, 
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a gifted courtier, and a wise counselor. He stood high in favor with king 
Henry Fourth, who, in the autumn of 1411, intrusted him with the forces 
sent to assist the duke of Burgundy in raising the siege of Paris. But 
Oldcastle valued God's grace above the king’s favors. He owed his con- 
version, under God, to Wiclif and his doctrine. His first. 4, converted 
dread of sin, as he openly ackhowledged in a trial before *rovsh Wiclif. 
the English primate, was excited by the teaching of Wiclif. From that 
time he resolved to follow Christ, and promote, as he was able, the “ free 
and pure” preaching of God’s Word. He attended in person upon the 
sermons of the itinerant preachers; he stoutly resisted all who would 
interfere with them; he assisted the Lollards, when threatened by the 
hierarchy, with his position and influence; he even himself sent out 
traveling preachers, without soliciting any episcopal sanction. 

Such a man, we may be sure, was a thorn in the side of the Roman- 
ist bishops. But they lacked courage, or at least opportunity, to attack 
directly a person so high in position and popular at court. They began, 
therefore, with his chaplain, one John, who had preached as an itinerant, 
under his master’s protection, in several villages of Kent upon the es- 
tates of Oldcastle, and without leave from the bishop of Rochester. He 
was summoned by the primate (1410) to appear before him, and the 
churches where he was wont to preach were put under an interdict. 

After king Henry Fourth’s death (1413), when his son, who as prince’ 
of Wales had led a mad career, succeeded him as Henry Fifth, an attack 
was made directly upon Oldcastle. At first it referred only to a book 
in his possession. By taking certain offensive passages from it, which 
Oldcastle had no intention of defending, his foes turned the king against 
him. Further charges were preferred against Oldcastle by the Convo- 
cation (June 26, 1413), which moved his trial for fostering error, and 
protecting unlicensed itinerants. It was the counsel of primate Thomas 
Arundel that they first go to the king and lay the matter before him. 
By this means Henry Fifth was led to try by personal interviews to 
change Oldcastle, but without success. The latter would not resign his 
convictions, but held them fast. At last (August, 1413), a very severe 
rebuke was administered to him by the king at the castle of Windsor. 
Oldcastle left the court, repaired to his castle of Cowling, in Kent, and 
fortified it. The king informed the primate of his failure, and called 
upon him to proceed according to the ecclesiastical law. 

At once a written summons was sent by the primate to Cowling cas- 
tle. No notice was taken by Oldcastle. A second summons was affixed 
publicly to the door of Rochester Cathedral. When Oldcastle did not 
appear within the time named therein, he was put under the ban by 
the primate for obstinate disobedience, and again summoned to answer 
the charge of heresy. Soon after Oldcastle was cast into the Tower, hav- 
ing probably surrendered voluntarily to the king. From the Tower he 
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was taken (September 23, 1413) to the chapter-house of St. Paul’s, be- 
fore the archbishop and his court. He was promised by the primate that 
the ban should be taken off him, and absolution given, if he would peti- 
tion it. This Oldcastle utterly refused to do, but asked permission to 
read his confession of faith, drawn up in the English language. This 
confession is conciliatory in tone, approaching as near as possible to the 
Romish belief. Yet it is frank and dignified, bespeaking a spirit of true 
godliness, and of noble, manly courage, and so compels respect from 
every unprejudiced person. It treats of the Lord’s Supper, of repent- 
ance, of images, and of pilgrimages. The primate, having counseled with 
the bishops of London and Rochester, and several doctors of theology 
and law, could not but acknowledge that his written statement contained 
much that was good and orthodox. But he asked a more exact and 
frank declaration on certain points, especially the Lord’s Supper and oral 
confession. Oldcastle refused all further explanations, and could not be 
induced to acknowledge papal or prelatic decisions as binding in matters 
of doctrine. 

He was led back to the Tower. A second hearing came on September 
25th, and the primate again invited him to beg for absolution. The knight 
replied: “No, verily, that I will not do. I have never sinned against 
you, therefore I will not beg forgiveness of you!” At these words he 
knelt down on the floor, lifted his hands toward heaven, and prayed: 
His touching “1 confess to Thee, thou ever-living God, that I have in 
euntsaitn. my weak youth sinned grievously against Thee, through 
pride, anger, wantonness, and unbridled passion. To many persons have 
I in my wrath done harm, and have committed many other grievous 
sins. Good Lord! I pray Thee, have mercy.” Then he rose in tears, 
and exclaimed in a loud voice to those standing near, “ Look ye, good 
people, look ye; for a transgression of God’s law and his chief com- 
mandments they have never yet accused me, but for sake of their own 
laws and traditions they treat me and others most shamefully. There- 
fore they and their laws shall, according to God’s promise, be destroyed 
utterly!” 

The archbishop continued the examination, questioning the accused 
upon his belief, repeating certain questions which had been asked in 
writing. ‘The knight replied with a candid direct confession respecting 
the Lord’s Supper, auricular confession, the sign of the cross, and the 
“power of the keys.” Nor did he hesitate to name Rome as the nest 
of antichrist, the pope his head, the prelates, priests, and regular monks 
his body, the begging monks his tail. At one time, he extended his 
arms and called aloud to all those present, “ These who judge and con- 
demn me will mislead you and drag you with themselves down to hell. 
Beware of them!” He again fell on his knees, praying for his enemies 
and persecutors. Remaining true to his convictions and answering the 
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primate and his doctors on every point bravely and composedly, Old- 
castle received sentence from the court as follows: “ Sir John Oldcastle, 
Lord Cobham, as a pernicious heretic is hereby excommunicated, along 
with all his comrades and associates in belief, and is handed over to the 
civil law.” 

The sentence was not immediately executed. The knight was given 
forty days for reflection. Towards the end of this period, he succeeded 
in escaping from the Tower. A company of bold Londoners, in a dark 
night (October 27-28, 1413), went to the Tower, rescued him, and took 
him to his home in Smithfield. There he remained unmolested for three 
months. The pronounced enemies of the Lollards have left us a story 
which ascribes to the latter a scheme to waylay the king and his brother 
at their country seat of Eltham. Upon its discovery, the king repaired 
to Westminster. They then concerted a night meeting at St Giles, 
near London (January 7, 1414), intending with help from London to 
put down king and lords, prelates and monks; and they expected Sir 
John Oldcastle to lead them. But the king was ahead of them in occu- 
pying St. Giles, and overwhelmed the mob. Thirty-nine were con- 
demned, by a summary process, and hanged or burned as traitors. It is 
true there was a night insurrection at St. Giles (January 6-7). But 
who its instigators and abettors were, is utterly unknown. The plot 
thought to be connected with it is charged upon Oldcastle. _The slight- 
est proof of guilt has never yet been adduced against him. 

A royal proclamation was issued against Oldcastle (January 11, 1414). 
He lay concealed some months, nor is it known when he quitted his 
house in town. He was discovered first in Wales, in 1417, and after a 
brave defense was captured and brought to London. His trial took 
place, December 14, 1417, before the House of Lords. He refused to 
defend himself, commending himself to God as the One to whom ven- 
geance belongs. He closed by saying, “ But with me, it is a very small 
thing, that I should be judged of you, or of man’s judgment.” The final 
sentence was pronounced that he be hanged as a traitor nis cruel sen 
and burned as a heretic. It was literally executed. He ‘"°* 
was laid on a cart, his hands tied behind him, and dragged from the 
Tower through the city to St. Giles’s Fields. Then he was taken from 
the cart. Falling on his knees he entreated the Almighty to forgive his 
enemies. Rising he admonished the crowd of spectators to keep God’s 
law as written in the Bible, and to beware utterly of teachers whose 
life and conduct were opposed to the Master. He was then suspended 
by chains between the gallows. A fire was kindled under him, burning 
him slowly to death. While he had breath, he praised God, commend- 
ing his soul to his hands. Thus perished Oldcastle, first of Wiclifites, 
not only in rank and influence, but in moral worth and Christian spirit. 
His was a steadfast martyr death, without fear and without reproach. 


—G. L. 
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LIFE XIII. JOHN HUSS. 
A. D. 1869-A. D. 1416. CLERICAL LEADER, — BOHEMIA. 


Tur name John Huss awakes in us feelings, and calls up images, not 
unlike those evoked by the name John Baptist. In spirit we hear “ the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness.” The prophet’s stern visage rises 
upon our soul. We think of the morning star, the forerunner and pre- 
parer of the way ; we see two ages, that knew hot conflict and fierce col- 
lision, one side against another, striving for the victory. 

We betake ourselves in spirit to the fifteenth century. It is difficult 
to describe how sad the church’s condition then seemed. The Lord’s 
vineyard was a desert; thorns and thistles covered it, in place of vines. 
The priesthood was grown worldly and even dissolute. The popes, over- 
stepping all limits in their assumptions, led lives scandalous and horrible 
beyond measure. The monkish orders were following them in the way 
of ruin. Simony, extortion of every kind, and concubinage were the 
order of the day. Church assemblies seemed only held for the baccha- 
nalian orgies that went with them. During the Council of Constance, 
there were no less than fifty thousand strangers in the town, and a great 
swarm of abandoned women among them. At this time the church saw 
at her head three pretended vicegerents.of Christ, instead. of one, alter- 
nately excommunicating and cursing each the others. The poor people, 
designedly chained down by basest superstitions, fainted as sheep without 
a shepherd. Was it a wonder, when a part of them, casting aside all re- 
straints of chastity and morality, followed in the footsteps of their corrupt 
leaders, and gave themselves up to every vice, if the other and nobler 
portion, in sore need of the bread and water of life, gave vent to loud 
and still louder demands for the church’s reformation, in head and in 
members ? Already have met us eminent representatives of this desire 
for a new birth of all Christendom, They differed certainly in their vis- 
ion of their object. In Italy, those princes among poets, Dante and Pe- 
trarch ; in England, Wiclif and his numerous adherents; in Germany, 
the so-called “ Friends of God,” who, with the “ Brethren of the Com- 
mon Life” in the Netherlands, wrought in quiet, reforming first them- 
selves. These all were preparing the new future for the church, but in 
The church in 2dvance of all of them was the Moravian-Bohemian church. — 
Bohamis. It had been founded in the ninth century, by the help of 
those excellent evangelists Cyril and Methodius, in well-nigh apostolic 
purity. Only after centuries of continued conflict did it submit to Rome. 
And now it burned with longing for a return to its ancient position and 
customs. One of the first pillars and champions of this reforming tend- 
ency was John of Milic, archdeacon of Prague. Clad in coarse garments, 
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he went of his own accord as a traveling preacher, his soul on fire at the 
unexampled spiritual destitution of the people. Through his earnest 
words he so transformed a part of Prague inhabited by abandoned women 
and named “ Little Venice,” that it became a centre of genuine piety and 
was called “ Little Jerusalem.” Like another Samuel, he set up aschool 
of the prophets, and gathered two or three hundred young men in an as- 
sociation, training them without charge, as preachers of a pure gospel. 
Before this he had, as Luther’s forerunner, affixed on the gates of St. 
Peter’s in Rome, upon a visit thither, a notice that on a certain day he 
would expose the antichrist rising within the church, and warn men 
against him. John of Milic was joined by a kindred mind in Conrad of 
Waldhausen, a German hailing from Austria, who in Vienna first, and 
now in Prague, took the field with all his might against the hollow lip- 
seryice of the church. He acknowledged those only as God’s children 
who were moved by God’s Spirit. He made successful war on the corrupt 
orders of the “ Begging Friars,” “leaky vessels,” he called them, who 
still possessed great popularity and influence. Still a third in this band 
of faithful witnesses was Matthias of Janow. Less practical than the 
others, he sought to employ the lever of science upon the degraded church. 
His writings reveal the germs of the principles that afterwards were un- 
folded in the German Reformation. The sufficiency of a crucified Christ 
received by faith, the necessity of a new birth through the Holy Spirit, 
the universal spiritual priesthood of all believers, and their’ direct com- 
munion with Christ, were with him familiar ideas. His clear perception 
of faith, as a new life producing from its very nature every Christian 
virtue as its blossom and fruit, made him an inveterate foe of the false 
priests and mechanical services of the church. 

Nourished upon the food of these three mighty men, influenced as they 
- were by the thoughts of the English Wiclif, yet with an originality and 
fertility all their own, John Huss grew up. In earnestness, zeal, and 
learning, he was their equal. He was their superior as a reformer affect- 
ing the popular life. John Huss —his name sounds like a trumpet call 
to repentance [which is, in the German, Buss] — was born jon, pusss 
in the little hamlet of Husinee in Bohemia, of poor and youth. 
lowly parents. In their humble cottage he breathed from infancy the 
atmosphere of an enlightened piety. In his mother, widowed in early 
life, he found his especial guide in the way of godliness. She was, with- 
out knowing it, the voice of the Lord to her child. She gave him in the 
cradle to God’s service. With tears and prayers she herself took him, 
in time, to the high school in Prague. Two parties were there warring 
with one another: the high-church, headed by German doctors, and the 
reformed, under the advanced Bohemian theologians. Huss, influenced 
by his mother, chose his teachers from the latter, studying his Bible with 
avidity and thoroughness, and absorbing himself in the fathers, especially 
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Augustine. In 1396 he received his Master’s degree, and gave lect- 
ures. In 1401 he was appointed preacher to the Bethlehem chapel. 
This was a church endowed by two citizens, with the express provision 
that there “the poor should have the gospel preached to them in their 
own tongue.” His vocation there soon led him to see the religious des 
titution. of the neglected people and the unexampled degradation and 
worldliness of the lerey: His anger waxed hot, like that of Moses, the 
servant of God, when he came down from the mount and saw the olden 
calf and the dancing. His sermons, springing from deepest convictidn, ‘in- 
sisted on reform and holiness of life. / His example added enforcement, 
perfected as it was, step by step, in the fear of God. His pity, breathing 
through his words, moved the people. His glowing zeal for the honor of 
God and the church impressed them in a way till then unknown.( He 
soon had a congregation numbering thousands. '}So long as he confined 
himself to lashing the sins of laymen, high and low,-he was let alone by 
his clerical superiors. It” gratified the archbishop, Tbynec—of—Hasen- 
~burg, a thorough man of the world, without religious convictions, to see 
Huss enter ihe field against the gress corruptions and superstitions of the 
times. When, howevl “Huss ventured to tell the clergy their sins an 


exhort them to practice poverty, self-denial, and the crucifying of. th esh) 


with its affections and lusts, to preach to theni,like Paul to Felix; of 
righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, then a change occurred. 
His noble patron turned to be his worst enemy and adversary. 

In 1408 came an event that greatly increased the reform agitation in 


Bohemia.\ The foreigners in Prague University, mostly high-church, and—— 


opposed to the new theolopiddl tendencies, were suddenly deprived of their 
ascendency over the Bohamiatié. | By virtue-ef an edict of king Wences- 
laus,)a single vote was given them in all university questions, against three 
to the Bohemians. ~ [Before they had three, the Bohemians one. — Ep.] 
This created ill feeling, and sent the German professors and students, 
many thousands in nian bie away from Pr agecgaiid to their own land; 
where, it may be noted, they gave rise to the University of Leipsic. ‘The 
Bohemian party was now dominant in Prague, and elected Huss rector of 
their university. Hitherto kept together by national interests, it now di- 
vided. ‘Two parties formed. The religious and ecclesiastical questions, 
till now kept in the background, became of the utmost, importance. In- 
stead of his absent German opponents, Huss all‘at*once beheld a great 
array of those once his friends, marshaled against him. /He heard him- 
self called heretic, and accused of perfidy in that by influencing the king 
he had brought about the present deserted condition of the university. 
From every side the storm burst upon Huss and his associates. He 


Huss attacked WAS accused by the priests to the archbisliap. He stirred 


by the papists. yp, they said, the people against them; he preached con- 
tempt of the church and her penances; he called Rome the sdat of anti- 
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christ ; he declared every priest that asked money for administering the 
sacraments a heretic; and he praised the heretic Wiclif, and Merete ce 
him blessed. Peroetinato investigation was set on foot against him. 

At the archbishop’s instigation a papal bull soon appeared, which, 

among other matters, ondéaaed all priests that held Wiclif’s heresies to be 
taken in custody, and strictly forbade all preaching in private chapels. 
At once the archbishop sought to put the bull into execution, notwith- 
standing the king, upon petition of the university, had interposed his 
veto. By his orders, two hundred volumes were committed to the flames 
in his palace, among them Wiclif’s works, and those of Milic and others. 
This aute-da-fe- served only to create more enthusiasm in Bohemia for 
Wiclif and men of his spirit. Huss made appeal to pope John Twenty- 
third, in a thorough and comprehensive paper, in which he declared him- 
self willing and ready to recant heartily, if convinced of error out of 
Holy Scripture. Nor could there be justly laid to him, with his practical 
turn and mode of working, any direct attack on the leading tenets of the 
church. That these tenets were opposed to the Bible was not yet clear 
to him. The tradition of the church seemed to him “the historical un- 
folding of her life, in accordance with Scripture truth.” His great thought 
was the removing of abuses and deformities, and above all, the regener- 
ating of religious life. In his effort for this, he was eertainly guided by 
principles tending to reforms beyond what he thought of. For if, as he 
believed, Holy Scripture is, in the last instance, the decisive authority ; 
if the true church is wherever the Spirit of God rules men’s hearts; if 
every believer has immediate access to Christ, and needs no intervention 
of man; if absolution belongs to the priest in a restricted way only, — 
then Romanism falls. It did not help Huss with Rome, in the least, that 


he asserted, as a good Catholic, his faith in transubstantiation, in the in- 


tercession of saints, in the necessity and holiness of celibacy, and what- 
ever else he believed; nor that he had never thought of laying a violent 
hand on the hierarchical constitution of the chet which he would clear 
only from foreign ingredients. | He received sentence of excommunication 
and interdict in its most terrible form. He must be delivered up. The 
Bethlehem church must be razed to the ground, and in no place that of- 
fered him a refuge must the sacrament be administered or Christian 
burial bestowed. 

At the earnest entreaty of the king, who foresaw that Huss’s persecu- 
tion would cause serious disturbance in the land, the latter, after he had 
su appealed from the Romish See to Christ, his great High Priest, 
> Voluntarily banished himself from Prague and his flock. Shelter and pro- 
tection were given him heartily by:the knights in their castles. Thence 

he lunremittingly cheered his people and fellow-believers, in glorious 
Christian letters, along the pathway of truth. / Meanwhile approached 
_ November of the year 1414, when was convoked, sips pepe’ Hob Twenty- 
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third and the emperor Sigismund, a general council at Constance, “ for 
the restoration of the church’s unity, and her reformation in. head and 
members.” Here the proceedings against Huss must-needs céme to an 
Huss goes to issue. Under the protection of a safe-conduct from the em- 
Constance. peror, which assured him secure escort there and back, Huss, 
on October 11th of that year, courageously set out for Constance./ In 
his answer to the emperor he said, among other things, “I will humbly 
venture my life under the protection of the safe-conduct of your majesty, 
and with the aid of the Most High will appear at the council.” Huss 
had for companions the faithful knights Wenzel of Duba and John of 
Chlum, as also the latter’s secretary and the deputy of Prague University, 
the pastor, John Cardinal of Reinstein, all thoroughly in sympathy with 
him. His journey through Germany was, in places, like & triumphal 
march, for there were not wanting thousands among the people who with 
patient waiting longed for a reformation of the church. On November 
3d he reached his destination. His bitterest opponents in Bohemia had 
preceded him; with the rest, Palec, who, directly after his arrival, in a 
paper pasted on the church doors, had denounced Huss as the most stub- ») 
born of heretics.\ During the first four weeks*tothing was done in our 
friend’s-affairs, He thus had ample time to prepare for his approach- 
ing examination. On November 28th he was suddenly deprived of his 
liberty, by order of the pope, in the face of a protest, made by the 
knight of Chlum, and based on the imperial safe-conduct. Soon after he 
was hurried away to a Dominican monastery on the bank-of-the-Rhine, 
and thrown into a disgusting cell, close to a sewer, and filled with poison- 
ous odors. At the intercession of the knight of Chlum, the emperor in- 
dignantly demanded the liberation of his ward, but in vain. So great 
was his dread of the church power that he failed to persist in his demand. 
When the poor prisoner fell seriously ill, a somewhat more airy room ,in 
the convent was assigned him... He was again taken ill, But met with lit- 
tle consideration from his adversaries. ‘They intruded themselves upon 
him almost daily, and visited him with the sharpest reproaches. 

On March 21, 1415, pope John fled to escape the indictment against 
him for his disreputable life. Huss lost, at that time, his jailer, who had 
actually grown fond of him, and tended him faithfully. His daily sup- 
plies were interrupted. He feared that the pope’s seneschal, who was 
with his master at Schaffhausen, purposed to take him with him. He 
hastened to communicate his anxiety to Von Chlum, who again appealed 
to the emperor on behalf of his friend. After advising with his coun- 
cil, Sigismund came to no better resolve than to give the prisoner into 
the hands of the bishop of Constance. By him, Huss was taken to 
the castle of Gottlieben, and thrown into a dungeon, where he was so 
chained up by day that he could scarcely move, and by night in bed was 
tied to a post by his hands. “ Now,” he writes to a friend, “I begin 
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truly to understand the Psalms, truly to pray, truly to realize the suffer- 
ings of Christ and the martyrs; as saith the prophet Esaias, ‘Vexation 
shall make you understand doctrine.’” After the Ist of June he was 
taken from his gloomy cell, where he gave place to pope John, who by 
this time was deposed, and\ carried back to Constance and confined in’. , 
the Franciscan monastery,. ‘Here he underwent his” first His trial by the 
examination before the assembled council. His writings council. 
were brought against him, and out of them a list of hat vod presented. 
With steadfast appeal to God’s Word and the church’s teachings, he made 
a thorough and comprehensive reply. His opponents, having no answer, 
raised eaalty a wild uproar. | They accepted it as a happy escape from a 
difficult situation, when the motion was made to adjourn the session be- 
cause order could not be restored, and to ar a second hearing on, 
the 7th of the same month.  \,, c Ge 
The 7th of June arrived. ‘Sigismund was present i in person at ‘hBa 
council. _Huss’s faithful friends, the Bohemian knights, were present 
also. | The first subject was transubstantiation. Huss could with justice 
call all present to witness that he had ever taught this doctrine. He 
had laid great stress upon worthily partaking of the sacrament. He 
was then accused of haying disseminated the errors of Wiclif. With 
‘a good conscience he eould assert,“ I have not taught the errors of 
Wiclif, or of any other. If Wiclif taught errors in England, that is 
the affair of England, not ours.” He was further charged with having 
appealed from the judgment of the pope to that of Christ. Huss gladly 
acknowledged this. He added that there could be no more just or ef- 
fectual appeal than to Him who one day would pass final judgment on 
us all.soTheassembly met this saying ‘with derisive laughter. Finally, 
in accordance with Romish tactics, Huss was made an object of political 
suspicion, as a popular agitator and a revolutionist. | It cost him little 
trouble to clear himself of this charge. “But did I not hear you say,” 
exclaimed cardinal D’Ailly, with a loud voice, that his remark might 
reach the ear of the emperor, “that had you not chosen to come to Con- 
stance, neither king nor emperor could have forced you to do so.” Huss 
replied, “I said that had I not wished to come hither, I might easily 
have remained concealed in a safe retreat, for so many knights, kindly 
disposed towards me, had declared themselves ready to shelter me within 
the walls of their castles.” “ Behold the audacity of the man,” screamed 
the cardinal ; and a murmur of displeasure was heard through the as- | 
sembly. Whereupon the noble knight of Chlum rose, confirmed Huss’s 
assertion, and bore the brunt for him bravely. This occurrence, how- 
ever, made an unfavorable impression upon the emperor. Addressing 
the council, Sigismund thanked the prelates for making good their prom- 
ise to Huss, that he should freely defend himself before the council, . 
adding that in the opinion of many the emperor was by no means justi- 
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fied in taking under his protection a heretic or one suspected of heresy. 
He therefore would strongly advise Huss that he should maintain noth- 
ing stubbornly, but submit himself with due obedience to the authority 
of the council on all those points that had been urged against him, and 
proven by trusty witnesses. If not, the leaders of the council knew 
well what to do with him. Nor would he, the emperor, take an errorist 
into his protection, but would rather, with that hand of his, prepare the 
funeral pile, than allow him stubbornly to continue as hitherto. Whereat 
Huss, thanking the emperor first for the safe-conduct pledged him, said, 
“I call God to witness that it was never in my thought to maintain 
aught with stubbornness, but that I came hither voluntarily, with the 
resolve unhesitatingly to change my opinion, if I were taught anything 
better.” Huss was then given over to the care of the bishop of Riga, 
and led back to his prison. AA Are 

On the 8th of June, Huss was for the third time tited before the coun- 
His third hear. Cil, and if possible more severely harassed than before. 
ing. Especial offense seems to have been taken at his remark, 
in one of his works, that a king, pope, or bishop, living in mortal sin, 
ceased to be a king, pope, or bishop. They interpreted this assertion 
as if he would make it depend on the character of the holders of offices 
and dignities, whether they should be tolerated in them or not. The 
emperor was greatly irritated at the expression. “There is no man 
without sin,” he cried, with a tone and look of deep displeasure. Huss 
replied that he had never expected that what he had spoken in an inter- 
rogative way would be taken didactically or legally. He simply wished 
to express what his ideal was of a true king, pope, or bishop. His vin- 
dication was rejected with scorn. The celebrated chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, the renowned jurist, Gerson, was especially severe upon 
the prisoner, taking his stand on the letter of the ecclesiastical law. 
Remarking that he could not engage in the investigation of the sense in 
which [uss had intended this or that, he expressed the opinion, with 
significant look, that when errors leading to the overthrow of all civil 
order were proclaimed, as by Huss, nothing was left save that the sec- 
ular power should reflect that it did not bear the sword in vain. The 
invitation was renewed to Huss to recant and submit to the judgment 
of the council. He replied that he could not recant what he had never 
taught; and what he had taught could neither from Scripture nor from 
the church’s teachings be proven erroneous. Thoroughly exhausted by 
these fruitless discussions, in which he was obliged to listen to the repeti- 
tion of the same charges, and to hear his complete refutations treated 
with laughter and derision, he at last, in imitation of his Lord and Mas- 
ter, answered nothing, and was led back to prison. At this instant the 
high-spirited knight of Chlum pressed up to him, and greeted him. Pro- 
foundly moved by the prophet-like bearing of the man he loved, as well 
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as by his admirable defense, he pressed his hand in a way that said more | 
than words could have done. “Oh, what joy,” wrote Huss soon after 
to his friends, “did this pressure of the hand from Sir John give me: 
for he did not shun to extend his hand to me in my fetters, me pitiable, 
me rejected and abandoned as a heretic by all.” 

After Huss knew that the emperor was fully set against him, he could 
not disguise from himself that he had to expect every day and hour 
his death sentence. His letters, penned at this time to his kinsmen in 
belief, breathe the most childlike resignation, and brave, glad, constant 

- faith. Wishing to confess before leaving the world, he asked that his 
bitterest foe, Palec, or some other, might be his confessor. A doctor 
of theology, a monk, was sent him, who, after listening to his confession, 
with emotion and deep compassion, unhesitatingly granted him full and 
unconditional absolution, though Huss was constrained to refuse his well 
meant entreaties to him to recant. 

The 9th of July, Huss was again led before the council. The assembly 
presented a more solemn aspect than ever before, Theem- 3, gourth and 
peror, arrayed in his imperial insignia, and surrounded by his 1t hearing. 
princes, sat upon the throne. In the centre of the hall was a pillar from | 
which hung priestly garments which Huss was to put on previous to the 
act of degradation. / Once more the accusation against him was read; he \ 
was declared Wiclif’s disciple. He attempted to speak, but was peremp-__, 
torily commanded to be silent. He sank upon his knees, and prayed: “O 
Lord Christ, whose Word is openly despised by this council, I appeal once 

_ more unto Thee, as Thou, when afflicted by thine enemies, appealedst unto 
3 thy F ather, and consignedst thy cause to the Righteous Judge, that we, 
when oppressed by wrong, might follow thine example, and take refuge _ ; 
. with Thee.” /He made reply to a charge against him that he had said 
| mass while under excommunication. He added an allusion to the safe- 
. conduct given him, and fixed his gaze upon the emperor. A deep blush — 
; reddened the face of Sigismund. / When sentence was finally peg 
upon him, he prayed, kneeling down: “O Lord Christ, forgive mine ~ 
adversaries. Thou kuowest that I have been accused falsely by them ; 
and that lying witnesses and calumnies have been brought against me. 

‘ Forgive them for thy great mercy’s sake.” This honest outburst of | 

: love to his enemies was met by the loud derision of many in the assem- | 

| 
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bly. The act of deposing him from clerical office was then inaugurated, 
seven bishops taking part. They first clad him in priestly robes. ‘There 
came to him the image of his Saviour in the purple robe and the crown | 
of thorns. They asked him once more to recant. “ How can I recant,” - 
he replied, “when I am innocent?” They stripped off his body the 
several parts of his vestments with forms of imprecations. At the words, || 
“We deprive thee, thou accursed Judas, of the cup of salvation,” as 
they took the chalice from his hands, he exclaimed, “ My trust is. in 
17 
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God my Father, and in my Lord Jesus Christ, that He will not take 
this cup of salvation from me. I hope, indeed, to drink it this day, with 
Him, in his kingdom.” When the cap painted over with devils and in- 
scribed “Heresiarch” — arch heretic — was put on his brow, he mur- 
mured, “My Lord Jesus wore for my sake a crown of thorns; shall I 
not wear this lighter disgrace for the sake of Him? I will, indeed, and 
that right gladly.” “And thus we deliver thy soul unto Satan,” contin- 
ued the bishops. “And I,” said he, with eyes turned to heaven, “commit 
into thy hands, Lord Jesus Christ, the soul Thou hast redeemed.” 
~~ Huss was now, as one cut off from the church, given over to the sec- 
ular power. By the emperor’s order he was delivered, by duke Ludwig 
of Bavaria, to the officers of justice. When he was led by 
them past the church doors, to see his books burned, he 
could not withhold a pitying smile. Reaching the place of execution, 
he kneeled down and uttered several Psalms, and with especial emphasis 
the fifty-first and thirty-first. Repeatedly he uttered the words, “ Into 
thine hands I commit my spirit.” “ What has he done?” the assem- 
bled multitude was heard asking; “he speaks and prays so fervently!” 
Bidden stand up from: prayer, by the executioner, he cried with strong 
voice, “ Lord Jesus Christ, stand now by me, that by thine help I may 
endure with manful, steadfast soul this cruel and shameful death to 
which I am condemned because I preached thy Word.” Having heart- 
ily thanked his jailers for their kind treatment, and once more witnessed 
to the people that he suffered death for nothing save preaching the pure 
Word of God, he ascended the funeral pile with heroic composure, and . 
gently as a lamb submitted to the chaining of his neck and body to the 
stake, saying, “ Gladly do I bear these chains for Christ’s sake, who hath 
borne a far heavier burden for me.” At this instant, the lord marshal, 
Von Pappenheim, galloped up to him, and held out a sure promise of 
pardon and safety if he would recant. “ What errors can I recant, when 
Iam conscious of no error? The things falsely charged against me I 
know well never entered my thoughts, much less were preached by me. 
The great object of my teaching, repentance and forgiveness of sins to 
mankind, according to the true gospel of Jesus Christ and the interpreta- 
tions of the Holy Fathers, I am ready to die for, with joyful heart,” 
The fagots were set on fire. Huss began, with clear voice, singing, 
“Jesus, thou Son of the living God, have mercy upon me.” For the 
third time he opened his lips, with this ejaculation, when the flames, 
blown in by the wind, choked his voice. But his lips were for a long 
time seen moving in prayer. At last his head sank; in peace he entered. 
the church triumphant. The revengeful hate of the demon-inspired 
priesthood was not yet cooled: they took the ashes of the immolated 
martyr and threw them ‘into the Rhine waters, that nothing should be 
left of him to contaminate. 


Led to the stake, 
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Thus quitted the battle-field the man of whom, a century afterwards, 
it was well said by him who in Germany completed the work, “Out of 
John Huss’s blood, the gospel we now have was born.” His murderers 


- did not escape God’s anger. The Bohemians, accursed by the great of 


earth, rose against tft: as one man. The emperor went down to his 
grave in shame and disquiet, the last of his race. 

The true title of Huss is Zealot for the Law, rather than Evangelist, 
in the full sense of the word. His ministry would have certainly proven 
more extensive, more thorough and lasting, had the chief glory of the 


' gospel, the sinner’s Sustifidatfon by God’s grace alone, through faith in’ 


Christ, shone upon him as upon us, — which was not the case. One lay- 
eth the foundation, another buildeth thereupon. The credit surely be- 
longs to him of preparing the way of the German Reformation. Many 
a prophetic word of his can be interpreted of that movement and of its 
Corypheus. A three-fold resurrection is already his. He is to-day at 
the throne of God, adorned with martyr-crown, and bearing the victori- 
ous palm. His spirit entered the lists a second time, for the defense of 
eternal truth, in Luther, his great and victorious successor, so much bet- 
ter instructed and enlightened ; and to-day his image lives, not merely in 
the hearts who are true to the banner of God’s kingdom, but — vivid and 
imperishable, a grain of corn that shall yet bring rich harvests —in the 
souls of his own Bohemians. — F. W. K. 


LIFE*XIV. JEROME SAVONAROLA. 
A. D. 1452-A. D. 1498. CLERICAL LEADER, — ITALY. 


Once the Roman church in her might undertook to rule states and 
subdue princes. No wonder,then, if reforming spirits, who knew what 
she was, and what a true church was, were tempted to treat her as a 
mere political mechanism. 

Jerome Savonarola, born in Ferrara September 21, 1452, was des- 
tined to a grand worldly career by his grandfather, who was a physician 
in high esteem at the Padua University and the court of the duke of 
Este. But the youth ran away from home, and wrote back from Bo- 
logna that he was become a Dominican. He had chosen poverty for his 
bride. He had sacrificed his body to save his immortal soul. His father 
must comfort his mother. Both of them must send a blessing, and he 
would ever pray for their welfare. His reason for all this, he stated, was 
the depravity of the world, and especially of Italy. “There is nothing 
left for us but to weep and to hope for better things yonder.” The men- 
dicant Dominicans had then a good share of the church’s riches and hon- 
ors. Savonarola, however, preferred to work, stitching cowls, making 
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garden, or the like; for he did not dream of simply exchanging a high 
place in the world for a high place in a cloister. For fourteen years he 
led this quiet convent life, pursuing theological studies.at the command 
of his superiors, and at times preaching during the season of Lent. He 
was then sent to Florence, to the convent of Mark, to teach its younger 
members. 

Florence was at that time a busy, flourishing city, master of nearly all 
At thirty-seven Central Italy. Her government for centuries had, by law, 
enters Florence. heen republican, with magistrates chosen by lot. But the 
merchant family of the Medici, through their boundless and well man- 
aged wealth, were now in power. The head of the family, Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, successor to his grandfather, ruled despotically, surrounding 
himself with all the splendors of art and learning. 

Savonarola began on the Ist of August, 1489, to give expositions of 
the book of Revelation in the church of the convent. He was well 
versed in the Old Testament prophets, and devoted to the study of the 
future. His leading thought was, God’s church must be regenerated ; 
but first Italy must be sorely chastened by God; both events must soon 
come to pass. The church reform which he looked for was to be moral 
and religious. Church offices were to be restored to the primitive pat- 
tern. The poor were to have relief from the church’s superfluous riches. 
All must repent, and the whole community submit to the rule of the 
Spirit. Prophesying of reformation, he preached also repentance. He 
had no thought of overthrowing any church dogma. Yet studying pro- 
foundly the Scriptures, he preached that they took us, not to the priests, 
but to Christ; that unless Christ absolves us, other absolution is nothing ; 
works can save no one, but only a believing surrender of the heart to 
the Saviour. He has told us that when he preached his subtle doctrines 
of human invention, he pleased an impatient and fickle people, but when 
he turned to the Bible he shook men’s souls. Full of glowing faith in 
the church’s reformation, he amazed himself by his new power of thought 
and language. Soon the convent chapel was too small. Galleries had 
to be erected in the wide aisles of the cathedral to accommodate the 
masses of people that came on Sundays, even from the mountains, to 
obtain the bread of life. 

After a year in Florence, Savonarola was made prior of his convent. 
He was put in mind of the old custom of commending himself and his 
cloister to the prince. He replied, ‘Has God, or has Lorenzo, elected 
me to this office? Let us commend our convent to the grace of the Al- 
mighty!’ A sum of money had been sent the cloister froth Lorenzo. 
Opening the treasury, Savonarola separated the small coins from the 
gold, saying to his monks, “These will answer our needs; carry the gold 
to the poor-masters of the city, that they may distribute it.” His pulpit 
censures were addressed not infrequently to Lorenzo. For the palace 
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was the fountain of the worldliness and godlessness that deluged the city. 
When worthy citizens advised him to cease this inconsiderate style of 
preaching, for the peace of the city and the good of the convent, he an- 
swered that he preached against vice, as was done in the church of 
old. ‘Tell Lorenzo to change his ways.” When the possibility of his 
banishment was hinted, he replied, “ What is that to me? But let Lo- 
renzo know, that though he be the first citizen in the state, and I a for- 
eigner and a poor monk, it is I who shall remain, while he must flee 
away!” 

The saying was speedily fulfilled, though not as it was meant. Lo- 
renzo came to his death-bed; with many a wrong deed troubling his 
soul, he sent for the prior of Mark’s convent, for he had never seen as 
true a monk as he. Through him he sought God’s mercy. Savonarola 
laid down three conditions on which he could promise him that his sins 
would be forgiven. First, if he had living faith, God would forgive him. 
Lorenzo answered, “I do believe.” Second, he must restore all unjust 
gains ; his children would still have as much as beseemed citizens to pos- 
sess. Lorenzo, after reflection, said, “ Even this I will do.” Finally, 
he must restore the freedom of Florence and the national constitution. 
Lorenzo turned away. Savonarola quitted his presence. 

On Lorenzo’s death, his eldest son Pietro inherited his father’s power, 
but not his wisdom, by which he had maintained the semblance of a free 
government. Savonarola preached the judgment of God in Italy, say- 
ing, “The Lord’s sword shall come, and that quickly.” He foretold the 
coming over the mountains of a mighty king to chastise the tyrants of 
Italy, and reform the church by his sword. This was in a time of pro- 
found peace, yet in the summer of 1494 the king of France (Charles 
Eighth) and a great army marched over the Alps to seize Naples as his 
patrimony and to subdue Italy. Everything in Italy was unsettled by 
his invasion. Florence rose and drove out her young prince. Savo- 
narola, heading an embassy to Charles, hailed him as a king sent of God 
to regenerate Italy and the church. He should put down the mighty 
from their seats, and exalt them of low degree. Serving a higher end 
than worldly conquest, he must show mercy, especially to Florence ; then 
He who on the cross conquered for his sake would grant him the vic- 
tory. The king received the monk as a prophet, and left the Florentines 
to direct their own affairs. Savonarola summoned the peo- 4 the teader of 
ple to the cathedral. He spoke highly of monarchy, but Ege bd 
held that Florence’s condition demanded popular government. (God 
only ought to be king in Florence, as He was in Israel. Had He not 
said to Samuel, when they wanted an earthly king, “ Hath this people 
then rejected me?” The Florentines had hesitated between the aggres- 


sions of a single ruler and the excesses of a mob. Now the state should 


be a theocracy, through the fear of God and the common consent. In 
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this spirit the republic was instituted, and the supreme power reposed 
in an assembly of the citizens. The magistrates were to be chosen from 
it by the ballot and the lot, in a monthly rotation. 

Savonarola took no part in the details of the government, for he did 
not understand them. Yet he was depended on for advice. His con- 
temporaries who least agreed with him speak wonderingly of his moral 
influence. Jll-gotten gain was given up. Mortal foes embraced one 
another. A mighty love of their fatherland, both the earthly and the 
heavenly, possessed men’s minds. Gaming and dancing were at an end. 
National airs and love ditties hushed. Religious songs only were sung. 
At Shrove-tide the people came freely, giving up worldly things, cards, 
dice, women’s ornaments, lewd books and pictures (among the latter 
some of great value as works of art), and with solemn pomp committed 
them to the flames. 

Savonarola, from a prophet of reformation, became a reformer, yet in 
the medieval way. He enforced cloister rules, and since his building 
was too showy and worldly, and new apartments were needed for those 
entering, he began a new conyent of Mark’s, as humble as the stable of 
Bethlehem. The only earthly goods he prized, his books and pictures of 
saints, he gave away. Regarding Florence as God’s altar whence the 
holy flame of the church’s regeneration should go forth, he was con- 
strained to preach against the degenerate priesthood, and first against the 
new Babylon, where the worst pope ever known, Alexander Sixth, was 
now ruling. Savonarola wrote the western monarchs that in place of 
revering the crime and disease which sat in Peter’s chair, which was no 
priest, nor even a Christian, nor a believer in a God, they should assem- 
ble a council to reform the church in its head and its members. The 
French king seemed inclined to accede. One of Savonarola’s letters 
Is fallen upon falling, however, into the hands of the pope, the latter gave 
ae cee this order (October, 1496): ‘“Savonarola, who predicts 
future things, and thus creates dissensions, who without the church’s au- 
thorization declares he is sent of God and holds converse with God, shall, 
under pain of excommunication, refrain from preaching till the comple- 
tion of an inquiry which is now instituted against him.” 

Savonarola replied that the knowledge of future things was not for- 
bidden. God speaks to whom He pleases. Yet he had never announced 
himself a prophet. Could it be shown that he was wrong, he would re- 
tract obediently. But in truth the holy father should delay no longer to 


attend to his own soul. For a while Savonarola ceased preaching; then. 


he resumed, for the pulpit was his throne. But his influence was in 
danger. Worldly taste and pleasure, restrained by him, raged against this 
silly rule of amonk. The adherents of the banished prince took cour- 
age. All Italy except Florence had united against Charles and driven 
him out. That city, left alone, stood by France, to the grief of the 
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_ Italians. The Franciscans in Florence reproached the Dominicans, 


whom they envied, saying, A soldier of Christ should not mix himself 
with worldly business. The pope, hearing of the change of opinion, at 
once pronounced that Savonarola, as a withered branch, was cut off from 
the tree of the church for stubborn disobedience and suspected heresy. 
The latter declared the excommunication void, appealing from the earthly 
master to the heavenly, even to Christ. Yet he saw his downfall ap- 
proaching: “ For the Master who holds the hammer, when He has used 
it, throws it down. So He did with Jeremiah, whom He suffered to be 
stoned when he had finished his preaching. But Rome will never 
quench this flame; and were this quenched, God would kindle another ; 
nay, already it is kindled, could they but see it.” Soon the superstitiously 
excited populace found a need of choosing between their prophet and the 
ancient church power, still so revered. Public worship in the city, it 
was threatened, should cease, if the excommunicated preacher were not 
renounced. While the crowd remained undecided, Savonarola was chal- 
lenged by a Franciscan monk to undergo the ordeal by fire. One or 
both of them should perish; Savonarola certainly should die unless he 
could confirm his prophecies by a miraculous escape. The latter said it 
was a tempting of God; but having so often asserted that God would, 
if necessary, confirm the truth by miracle, and lead him unhurt through 
the fire, he could not resist the popular urgency. For his comrades, and 
even womeu and maidens by scores, were ready to endure the ordeal 
in his stead. The appeal to God, it was agreed, should be made by two 
monks, who offered themselves to represent their orders. The Domin- 
ican agreed, according to a legally prepared contract, to establish by his 
miraculous preservation the following articles: The church needs refor- 
mation; she shall be sorely tried, but after her trial shall flourish ; the 
unbelieving shall be converted; Florence shall be sorely tried, but after 
her trial shall again flourish ; all this shall come to pass in our times ; 
the excommunication of Savonarola is void; whoever disregards it com- 
mits no sin. The two champions were to follow each other down a nar- 
row lane between two long burning piles of fagots. When the hour 
came, the people in greatest suspense awaited the issue. Both monks, 
possibly, were afraid of the fire. The Franciscans may have reckoned 
upon making an issue upon the question how the champions should go 
through the flames; in what magical monkish garment ; whether with the 
crucifix or the consecrated wafer. At all events, both parties raised so 
many difficulties that the dispute consumed hour after hour. Finally at 
nightfall came a torrent of rain, and the magistrates ordered both sides 
to go home. The whole displeasure of the disappointed throng, who ex- 
pected a miracle or a fearful spectacle, fell on Savonarola’s company, for 
they were the party that had promised something miraculous. From that 
day the crowd forsook their prophet. He was jeered at on his way 
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home. The next night (Palm Sunday) Mark’s church was attacked, 
He becomesa - 5@VOnarola taken prisoner, and the government seized by 
martyz. his bitterest foes. Confessions of his were recited in pub- 
lic, which made his prophesying to be not of divine suggestion, but from 
reason and the Scripture, and his only object to be worldly fame and 
power. Seven times that week (Passion Week) he was stretched on - 
the rack. When he retracted his confessions as forced from him, he had 
new tortures held over him. 

The final decision was delayed, inasmuch as the pope intended send- 
ing a commission to investigate. In his prison Savonarola wrote an ex- 
position of the fifty-first Psalm. It is the utterance of a wounded spirit 
erying to God, accusing itself of pride in its mighty achievements, bear- 
ing the woes of its fellows, and at length finding peace in the crucified. 
Luther, who had this little book republished, says, ‘‘ This is a model of 
evangelical doctrine and Christian piety, for here thou seest him go not 
as a preaching monk relying on his vows, his monk’s cowl, the mass, or 
the good deeds of his order, but in trust on God’s mercy, just like an or- 
dinary believer.” ; 

Savonarola was judged by the papal legate to be guilty of heresy ; by 
the civil power, of general misdemeanor. Two monks were sentenced 
with him. When the morning of execution came (May 23, 1498), he 
partook with his comrades of the Lord’s Supper. He bade them suffer 
death in silence, like Christ, who, though so much holier than they, went 
as a lamb to the slaughter, and opened not his mouth. Of himself he 
simply said, “‘ My Lord died for my sins; shall not I gladly give this 
poor life for Him?” He was hanged between his two companions, his 
body bufned on the gallows, and the ashes cast into the Arno. 

The traces of his work soon disappeared. His failure was owing not 
only to his joining revolution with reformation, but to his coming before 
his time. He was, according to his own definition of himself, a fore- 
runner and a sacrifice. His memory remains precious to Florence and 
to his order. Luther writes in his preface to the book already named, 
“ Antichrist then hoped that this great man’s memory would disappear 
and be accursed ; but, lo, he lives and his memory is blessed. Christ 
pronounces him holy, through our lips, even though popes and papists 
should burst with wrath at the suggestion!” — K. H. 


THE CHURCH’S REFORMATION. 


PERIOD FOURTH. CENTURY XVI. THE CHURCH’S REFORMATION (OR 
FROM THE BEGINNING OF LUTHER’S REFORMING WORK TO THE 
CLOSE OF THE WORK OF WILLIAM OF ORANGE). DIVISIONS OF 
THE PERIOD: BEFORE THE REJECTION OF REFORM IN THE COUNCIL 
OF TRENT; AFTER THE REJECTION OF REFORM BY THE POPE AND 
THE COUNCIL. 


LIFE I. MARTIN LUTHER. 
A. D. 1483-A, D. 1546. CLERICAL LEADER,— NORTH GERMANY. 


Martin Luter, born at Eisleben, November 10, 1483, sprang from 
parents lowly in position, but upright and pious. Named Martin (Mar- 
tinus, or friend of Mars), from his birth on the anniversary of Martin of 
Tours, he was designated beforehand as a warrior, — a champion of God. 
Called Luther, the people’s lord or ruler (Leute-herr);he was pointed 
out as one who should sway the hearts of mankind. <A prophecy of John 
Huss,. according to a tradition well known to Luther, had declared, 
“You are now roasting the goose [Huss signifying goose], but in a hun- 
dred years you will raise up the swan, whom you shall not roast nor 
scorch. Him men will hear sing; him, God willing, they will let live, 
éven as they ought!” 

Martin grew up under strict and often atin harsh training. He 
proved in youth, and afterwards, the truth of the saying, “It is good for 
a man that he bear the yoke in his youth.” He felt the yoke when he 
went to school, first in Magdeburg, to the Franciscans or poor friars, and 
afterwards in Eisenach. Here his devout singing of the chorals stirred 
the soul of the pious widow Cotta to give him his support. Gaining 
thus a good preparatory training, he went to the University of Erfurt 
(1501). His first intention was to study law; after a year, through 
outer occurrences which impressed him, and inward struggles arising 
from a desire for his soul’s salvation, he was moved to devote himself to 
theology. Three years later (1505) he entered the ascetic 
order of the Augustines in their cloister at Erfurt, not from 
worldly want, but from zeal for religion, to the exceeding displeasure 
of his father. The yoke of monkish discipline and the disquiet of soul 
which followed impelled him to a fervid spiritual experience, and pointed 


monk, 
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out to him as his greatest problem, How can the soul obtain the pardon 
of its sins? He was granted of God most excellent advice from the lips 
of an aged brother monk, and from John Staupitz, the chief of his order 
throughout Saxony. He was also blessed in the discovery of a Latin 
Bible, which he read most eagerly. Unmistakable leadings of God were 
these, preparing him for the lofty vocation to which he was appointed! 
When twenty-five (1508) he was summoned to the University of Witten- 
berg, where his especial employment was the delivery of lectures upon 
the Scriptures. Four years later (1512) he received the degree of doc- 
tor of theology. He then “ vowed to his most dear holy Scripture, and 
made oath to it, to preach and to teach it most faithfully and clearly!” 
Light already had dawned upon him on the leading principle of Chris- 
tianity, — justification through faith, without any merit of works. When 
he came to understand the saying, “In the gospel is the righteousness of 
God revealed,” and that not God’s own righteousness but man’s right- 
eousness in God’s sight is meant, “then,” as he wrote, “I felt myself 
wholly a new creature, and that I had found, as it were, a wide-open door 
to enter into Paradise itself. I beheld my precious holy Scripture as very 
different from what I had known it before. The whole Bible and the 
heavens themselves were laid open to my gaze.” From this day his 
penetrating mind shone forth more conspicuously in his daily lectures and 
sermons. He had, even before the year 1517, attained a clear knowledge 
respecting repentance, faith, and justification. He had already, by 
preaching his doctrine in a sermon to the Dresden Court (1516), deeply 
displeased George, the duke of Saxony. 

How could Luther, thus believing, be anything else but highly indig- 
Opposes papal Nant at the trade in popish indulgences carried on by Tet- 
pardons, zel? How could he be otherwise than disturbed in his 
conscience? He preached upon it in the castle church of Wittenberg, 
and got little favor from the elector Frederick for so doing. He felt 
himself still urged on by the growing imprudence with which the indul- 
gences were circulated, and by their corrupting influences. He was im- 
pelled, upon the 31st of October, 1517, to post up his ninety-five theses, 
maintaining the gospel way of obtaining remission of sins. He accom- 
panied them with a challenge to a discussion, on November Ist, the Day 
of All Saints, when great crowds of pilgrims were to come to the castle 
church (Church of All Saints) to receive indulgences. Though he an- 
ticipated it not, these theses proved flashes of lightning which kindled a 
flame through the Christian church, and spread as if the angels them- 
selves were carrying them. Nor could Luther be moved to retract them, 
either by the vehement threats of cardinal Thomas Cajetan; or by the 
courtly arts and craft of Charles von Miltiz. To the former’s question 
as to where he would live when nowhere tolerated, the answer of Luther 
was, “Under the broad heaven.” He proceeded (November 28, 1518) 
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to offer in the Corpus Christi chapel of Wittenberg a formal appeal from 
the proceedings against him by pope Leo Tenth to a general council. 
He even went (December 10, 1520), with his students attending him, 
outside the Elster gate of the city, and there burned the pope’s book of 
decretals and his bull against himself, with the words, “ Because thou hast 
vexed the Holy One of the Lord, may everlasting fire vex and consume 
thee.” No vindictive feeling, but a holy impulse, inspired Luther to this 
bold act. He gave a signal to Christendom no longer to fear the pope, 
but to contemn his power and cast off his yoke. He acted for the cause 
of truth and the confirming of the common people. 

Luther was led on to Worms by a like spirit. Admonished beforehand 
of the fate which befell Huss, he replied that if they should 5..75 stana at 
kindle a fire all the way from Wittenberg to Worms that Worms. 
would reach to the sky, he would appear there, because he had been sum- 
moned ; he would enter the mouth of behemoth between his great teeth 
to confess Christ, and let God order the result. Again, when he re- 
ceived, not far from the city of Worms, a warning from even his friend 
Spalatin against entering, he answered, “ Were there as many devils in 
Worms as there are tiles on the roofs, I would still enter!” How the 
heart of Luther was stirred at that period, and yet how full of repose 
in God, appears from his prayer in Worms: “O God! O God! O Thou 
my God! Stand Thou by me, my God, against all the reason and the 
wisdom of the world. Do this. Thou must do it,— Thou aione. The 
cause is not mine, but thine. For myself, I have here no business nor 
aught to do with these great lords of the world. I would rather have 
peaceful days and live undisturbed. But the cause is thine, and it 1s 
righteous and everlasting. Help me, Thou true, eternal God. I lean 
upon no man. Vain and useless were it. Tottering is all that is fleshly 
or that savors of the flesh. O God! O God!.... Hearest Thou not, 
my God? Art Thou dead? No, Thou canst not die. Thou dost but 
hide Thyself. Hast Thou chosen me for this work? I ask Thee. Do 
not I know it! Aye, God has ordered it, for I never my life long 


' thought to stand against such great lords. I never purposed it. O 


God! help me in the name of thy loved son, Jesus Christ, my defense, 
my buckler, aye, my strong fortress, through the power and strength cf 
thine Holy Spirit! .... Lord, where art Thou? Thou, my God, 
where art Thou? Come! come! I am ready to lay down my life, pa- 
tient as a lamb. For the cause is holy: it is thine own. I will not 
let Thee go, —no, nor yet for all eternity. That resolve is fixed in thy 
holy name. The world must leave me unconstrained in my conscience ; 
and though it were thronged with devils, and this body, which is the 
work of thy hands and thy creature, be cast forth, trodden under foot, 
cut in pieces, thy word and Spirit remain good to me. And it is only 
the body! The soul is thine. It belongs to Thee. It will abide with 
Thee eternally. Amen! O God, help me. Amen!” 
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The God to whom Luther prayed was with Luther, and lent him cour- 
age to stand fast by the truth, and to present before emperor and em- 
pire words of confession which transcend many deeds of great heroes: 
“ Unless, therefore, I am convinced through proofs from the Holy Script- 
ure, am vanquished in a clear manner through the very passages which 
I have cited, and my conscience imprisoned thus by the Word of God, I 
neither can nor will retract anything. Here I stand. I can do nothing 
else. God help me. Amen!” 

And yet Luther was so frank as to say in a letter to Hartmuth von 
Cronberg (February, 1522), “This fine sport which Satan has got up 
in Wittenberg [the image breaking] has happened for a punishment to 
me, because when I was at Worms, I, in order to serve good friends, and 
that I might not appear too stubborn, suppressed my spirit, and would 
not make my confession before tyrants more pointed and severe. For 
which cause since that time I have often had to endure evil speeches 
from the false and ungodly. Many times have I repented of this same 
humility and reverence of mind.” Luther painfully felt the way in 
which the German nation debased itself, and, in order to please the 
pope, thrust from itself gospel truth and freedom. 

Placed under the ban of the empire for Rome’s sake, he was carried 
by the elector Frederick the Wise, who saw him in Worms for the first 
and only time, to the Wartburg, as a secure asylum. In this fortress, 
translates the iS Patmos, he began the work of translating the Bible. 
Bible. His task, entered upon by him alone with God, and pushed 
forward with faithful, untiring industry, was-completed in 1534. The 
book breathes the spirit of God; for its writer drank in the spirit of the 
Scriptures in its fullest measure. Thus the German Bible is filled with 
a power like that of the original itself. 

In March, 1522, Luther felt constrained, in order to save his people 
from fanatical disturbances, to hasten back to Wittenberg. He did so 
evén against the will of the elector. He did not share the latter’s fore- 
bodings, but wrote him, “I am repairing to Wittenberg, under a pro- 
tection more powerful than that of an elector. I have no thought of 
soliciting the aid of your electoral highness. I indeed hold that I shall 
protect your highness more than your grace can protect me. If I knew 
that your highness could or would take up my defense, I would not come 
to Wittenberg. This matter the sword neither can nor ought to handle 
or cure. God alone must do this, without any human counsel or aid. 
Therefore, he who believes nrost strongly will here render the most as+ 
sistance. Because I perceive that your highness is yet very weak in 
the faith, 1 cannot count your grace the one to protect or deliver me!” 

By his zeal and kindliness, Luther was soon able to quiet the disturb- 
ances in Wittenberg. He exerted himself with like ability in the quelling 
of the peasant insurrection, bearing witness to the duty of Christians to 
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be subject to their rulers, and against the crime of insurrection. He in- 
sisted on the founding of schools, furthered a visitation of the churches, 
and gave to the teachers and the people a catechism, that gem of his pen, 
which expresses the clear, evangelical doctrine with such lively Christian 
faith and yet child-like heartiness. 

Entering into marriage in 1525, he himself relates to us his reasons: 
“T have not taken a wife because I expected to live a 
long time, but that my doctrine might be confirmed by my 
example, and to comfort weak consciences after me, and that I might re- 
tain naught of my old papistical life.” Further, he was influenced to 
marry by his father’s desire, and by his recognition of the sacredness of 
the married condition. Besides, Catharine von Bora came, meeting him 
with her love. 

When the Reichstag met in Augsburg (1530) Luther stayed in Coburg, 
helping Melancthon especially by his counsel and comfort, and by his 
strong prayers, as once Moses gave help by his uplifted arms. i 

The latter years of Luther’s life passed amid toils and conflicts. At 
one time his anxieties led him, after going away from Wittenberg (1545), 
to write to his wife, whom he had left behind, “I would gladly arrange 
it so that I might not have to return to Wittenberg. My heart has 
grown cold, so that I no more like to be there. I wish that thou wouldst 
sell the garden, with hoof, house, and yard [huf, haus, und hof]. After 
my death the four elements will not allow thee to be in- Wittenberg. It 
were better, then, to do what will have to be done, during my life.” 
Nevertheless he was constrained to return thither. But the end of his 
life was drawing near. He went (1546), at the desire of the counts of 
Mansfeld, to Eisleben, arriving January 23d. He had first preached in 
Wittenberg (January 17th), with forebodings of his end, exhorting his 
people to constancy in the faith and against apostasy. Reaching his for- 
mer place of abode, he said, “If I can but reconcile my loved lords, the 
counts of Mansfeld, here in Eisleben, to each other, I will go home, lay 
me down in my coffin, and give my body to the worms to devour.” He 
preached in Eisleben four times (January 31st, February 2d, 7th, and 
12th). One prayer and Hope had often been uttered by him. As he 
says, “I have with great earnestness prayed God, and do now pray Him 
every day, that He would hinder the design of the foe, and suffer no war 
to come upon Germany in my life-time ; and I am assured that God has 
certainly heard this my prayer, and IL know that while I live there will 
be no war in Germany.” His desire was granted him. ‘There was ful- 
filled in him the paying, “The righteous is taken away from 1,.¢ imess and 
the evil to come.” He fell ill on the 17th of February. 4. 

Feeling his end approaching, he prayed, “O my Father, God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, Thou God of all comfort, I thank Thee that 
Thou hast revealed to me thy dear Son Jesus Christ, in whom I believe, 
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whom I have preached and confessed, whom I have loved and praised, 
whom the evil pope and all the ungodly dishonor, persecute, and revile. 
I pray Thee, my Lord Jesus Christ, that my soul may be dear to Thee. 
O heavenly Father, if it be so that I must leave this body and be torn 
away from this life, yet know I surely that I shall ever abide with Thee, 
and none shall pluck me out of thine hand.” He repeated the words, 
“God so loved the world that he gave his Son,” and “ He that is our God 
is the God of sa)vation, and unto God the Lord. belong the issues from 
death.” He added thrice, “Into thine hand I commit my spirit. Thou 
hast redeemed me, O Lord God of truth.” And when Justus Jonas said 
to him, “ Reverend father, will you die steadfast, clinging to Christ and to 
the doctrine which you have so constantly preached?” he answered em- 
phatically, “ Yes!” Soon after he fell-asleep, on the morning of February 
18th. Let my soul die the death of this righteous man, and my last end 
be like his! 

_ Let us venture a look into the soul of this man of God. Its grand feat- 
ures are truth, faithfulness, faith. His was a Nathanael’s soul, free from 
guile, hypocrisy, or double dealing. His heart lay open before all men. 
His speech was the perfect expression of his soul. Even the man who 
has little perception of what constitutes sincerity and loyalty must be 
impressed by this in Luther’s discourses. If uprightness and honesty 
be German characteristics, what German has ever possessed them in 
Luther’s relig. greater measure than Luther? Yet in Luther the German 
ion. was thoroughly lost in the Christian. His was a genuine, 
hearty faith, His very being was penetrated with the truth of God’s 
Word, and especially with the truth of Jesus Christ and the glory of his 
holiness. His faith was a part of himself, the very spring of his thought 
and life. ‘To impute to the Scripture or to Christ falsehood or deception 
would have been to him a fearful crime; his whole nature would have 
revolted from it. Hence his firm, immovable position on God’s Word as 
on the eternal rock. The very essence of this Word to him was the sin- 
ner’s reconciliation through Christ, his pardon, his justification before God 
through faith without works. But faith with him was a thing of life and 
power, nay, the fountain of all life and all power. Distrust of faith as he 


taught it will never be felt by those who consider what that faith wrought 


in Luther and by him. Nor did he depreciate good works, but only their 
use in the service of pride, ignorance, and vanity. His faith grew from 
his profound recognition of human depravity and weakness “It is the 
property of God to make something out of nothing. Therefore of him 
who is not yet nothing God cannot make anything. Man out of some- 
thing makes something ; but it is a vain, useless work. Therefore God 
receives only the forsaken ; heals only the sick; gives sight only to the 
blind, life only to the dead, penitence only to sinners, and wisdom only 
to the foolish.” Luther’s faith was Luther’s power and symmetry. It 
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gave him his work and his consciousness that he was called of God. He 
says, “To a good work a man goes by a certain call of God, not by a 
setting apart of himself to it, or by what he would call his own plan.” 
It is certain that Luther did not undertake the reformation of his own 
fancy. “That unawares and with no thought or purpose of my own I 
am come into this dispute and quarrel, I call God himself to witness.” 
If any man’s work may be counted pure, then may Luther’s. Whe 
makes so little of his own name or of himself as “chief”? He declares, 
“ Let them attack my person who will, and as they will! Iam no angel. 
But my doctrine, since I know that it is not mine but God’s, I will suffer 
no man to attack unresisted.” He testifies frankly, “ For myself, I know 
not Luther; I will not know him! Ipreach not him, but Christ. Him 
the devil may take if he can, if he but leave Christ in peace.” Of the 
purity and candor of him who sinks thus his own personality, his “I,” we 
have the fullest assurance. 

Luther’s faith and assurance of his divine vocation gave him also his 
heroic courage. His work led him into the severest con- Luther's cour- 
flicts. He challenges his foes: “ Come on, then, all to- *8* 
gether, as you are together and belong together, devils, papists, and fa- 
natics, all ina heap! Up and at Luther! Ye papists from before, ye 
fanatics from behind, ye devils from every quarter, track, hunt, pursue, 
sure that you have the game in front of you! If Luther falls, you will 
have joy and*victory. I see clearly that it is all lost trouble; there 
is nothing won by scolding, by teaching, by admonition, by threat, by 
promise, by entreaty, by supplication, by patience, by humility, by pre- 
teuding or coaxing! Whatever I try, however I change or turn, it is of 
no avail!” He took this opposition as a good sign. “If the world 
were not vexed at me, I should then have to be vexed at her and afraid 
that what I was doing was not of God. Now that she is offended at me, 
I must be strengthened, comforted, and assured that my enterprise is 
right and of God.” 

He met conflict within ; and, as'a wise Christian to whom the power of 
the prince of darkness is no fiction, he deemed that Satan was using his 
weapons against him, and hurling fiery darts into his soul. He makes 
confession : ‘Oh, would God — would God that my foes could experience 
for a quarter hour the misery of my heart; how surely I «ould affirm 
that they would be changed and saved! But enough cf this, lest I be 
impatient of the chastening of God, who smites and heals, kills and 
makes alive. Blessed be his holy pleasure and his perfect will! Surely 
one so hated of the world and its prince must be pleasing to Christ. 
If we were of the world, the world would love its own.” 

Luther also tasted deeply the comfort of the Holy Spirit. ‘“ What 
does it concern me if the world calls me a devil, if I know that God 
calls me his angel? Let the world call me a seducer as long as it pleases, 
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while God calls me his faithful minister and servant, the angels call me 
their comrade, the saints call me their brother, the faithful call me their 


father, the distressed call me their saviour, the ignorant call me their 


light; and God to all this says, Yes! And it may be the angels say it too, 
and all creatures! What triumph, forsooth, has the world over me now? 
What great harm has it done me?” Clear sun-gleams are these into 
the soul of Luther, showing its lowest depths, disclosing the solid rock of 
his assurance of God's love. We may know whence came the hardy 
courage by which he cried, “In God’s name and at his call I will tread 
on the lion and the adder; the young lion and dragon will I trample 
under foot! It shall be begun in my life, and accomplished after my 
death!” It was the same courage which gushed forth in his hymn, “ Ein’ 
feste Burg ist unser Gott,” with an overflowing tide of heroic song. 

Would it have been a strange thing if his boldness had induced ar- 
icneliy auiae rogance? But instead Luther excels in child-like humility 
like spirit, and simplicity. He had not a mock humility which would 
make him disclaim powers which were possessed by him. But true hu- 
mility and simplicity shine brightly forth in him. He never boasted of 
divine inspirations; he drew from the Word of God alone. He did not 
count himself authorized to preach in places other than those to which 
he was expressly called. He was compelled almost against his will to 
write much; and what a treasure of Christian truth is laid up in his 
writings! Yet he wished that all his books might perish, if they were 
to lessen in any degree the reading of the Holy Scriptures. He judged 
that it was hardly according to the New Testament to write many books. 
The Apostles had written few, and before they wrote they had preached 
personally to the people, and had converted them. For his part, “if he 
had been able, in his whole life, with all his powers, to make one single 
person better, he was ready to thank God and let all his writings after 
that perish.” 

How courteous and friendly Luther was to every one, all who knew 
him bore witness. He makes, in fact, this notable confession: “I am 
warned, and not only by my fellow-townsmen, but by letters out of many 
countries, that I should not make myself so common to everybody, and 


T blame my too abject spirit. I have also often resolved that to oblige 


the world I would make myself somewhat more grave or more saintly (I 
hardly know how to express it), but God has never granted me the gift 
of accomplishing it.” The words of Christ, “ Except ye be converted, 
and become as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven,” were verified in Luther. He was from first to last a child-like 
spirit. He once exhorted his congregation, “ Let none be ashamed of 
‘Our Father,’ of the Ten Commandments, or the Creed. Let us stay 
with the children, and we will assuredly never be lost. God help us so 
todo. Amen!” 
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Could a man like this be lacking in love? His life was full of love. 
The Reformation was a work of love as truly as a work of faith. From 
love to the poor misled Christian people he undertook his difficult task. 
He knew something of the sorrow which Christ felt over the fainting 
and scattered flock. He gladly served all, and shared what he had width 
all, though he was not rich. He loved his friends; he loved his wife and 
children. Let the charming letter witness which he wrote from Coburg _ 
to his little John (see page 276, note 2). Those who have denied him 
the gentle qualities of the heart should hear what he has written on 
the word “liebe” (meaning both love and beloved) : “ Whoever knows 
German knows well what a hearty, fine old word it is, the ‘liebe’ Mary, 
the ‘liebe’ God, the ‘liebe’ prince, the ‘liebe’ man, the ‘liebe’ child. I 
know not that the Latin or any other language can utter the word 
‘liebe’ with the heartiness and satisfaction which belong to it in our 
German tongue, as it pierces and tingles the heart and all the feelings.” 

But the violence of his language against his opponents? His un- 
yielding manner towards men of different opinions? What, jy. thors vio 
forsooth, would the mildness, moderation, anxious timidity, 1» 
of a Melancthon have done against the foe? The popish beast could be 
beaten only by a club such as Luther wielded. Erasmus himself acknowl- 
edged, “God has given the world in these last times, when great and sore 
plagues and diseases have increased, a severe, sharp physician.” He held 
stoutly to his belief because it was to him a matter of conscience. He 
wrote to Capito, “ My love is ready to die for you, but whoever touches 
the faith touches the apple of my eye; impose what you will upon our 
love, but beware of our faith in all things.” To Bucer: “ You will as- 
cribe it not to my stubbornness, but to my genuine conviction and the 
necessity imposed by my faith in matters in which you would honestly 
act otherwise, that I must refuse assent to this agreement.” In 1538 he 
wrote, “Just as strongly as our opponents insist on unity of loving do 
we insist on unity of teaching and of believing. If they will leave us 
that uninjured, we will praise the unity of love as much as they, but in 
all cases without detriment to the unity of the faith and of the spirit. 
For if thou lose that, thou hast lost Christ. If He be gone, then indeed 
the unity of love will be of no profit. But on the other hand, if thou 
preserve the unity of the spirit and of Christ, it hurts thee not if thou 
art not at one with such as pervert and debase the word, and thus de- 
stroy the unity of the spirit. Therefore, rather will I let not only these 
but the whole world fall away from me and be mine enemies than that 
Christ fall away and be made mine enemy. And this would happen if I 
should let go his clearly revealed word, and follow their vague dreams, 
wherein they force the words of Christ to their own meaning. To me 
the one Christ is more and grander than all the unnumbered onenesses 


of love.” 
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A chosen instrument of God was Luther, whose equal had not been 
known in Christendom since the days of Paul. He was the chief com- 
batant and champion against the power which held the world bound ; all 
its hate he drew upon his head. He was the restorer of the pure evan- 
gelic doctrine, revealing its source to all by his Bible. Luther’s Bible 
became to the church universal not only the occasion of new versions, 
nites but their fountain. Luther was the apostle of the Ger- 
Gamman. man nation. He glories in Germany. “ Nothing,” he says, 
“has ever been told so much to the praise of us Germans — nothing, I 
believe, has ever exalted and preserved us — as people’s saying that we | 
are a sincere and constant folk, whose yea is yea, and whose nay nay. 
We have yet a spark (may God cherish and increase it!) of the ancient 
virtue, so far, at least, that we are still a little ashamed and displeased 
to be called hypocrites, although foreign and Greek ill-breeding is gain- 
ing a hold.” This last fact made Luther call the Germans the apes of 
all other nations; he said, ““ We Germans are such fellows that what- 
ever is new we take and stick to it like fools. Let a man try to turn us 
from it, and he will only make us more crazy after it.” Half a thousand 
years earlier, abbot Siegfried of Goerz had made complaint, in a letter 
to Poppo, the monkish reformer, of the German aping of the French. 
Who cured the German nation of this folly as Luther, in whom shone 
forth the pure German? By him the German people obtained the Bible. 
By his mighty preaching the German people were taught the gospel. 
By his hymns the German heart was inspired with celestial truth, for 
music was with Luther a consecrated art, a second theology. When 
Luther struck the chord, it resounded in a thousand songs. Where in 
the church is such a treasure of holy song as was gathered by Luther ? 
The German church is a Croesus in psalmody. 

Would that Luther’s word could be listened to; would that German 
thought and Christian sentiment could blend in this nation, as they 
blended in Luther! Then would Germany be new born. But if his’ 
word dies out, Germany’s glory is gone. Would that Germany could 
again be taught how great a gift God bestowed on her when He gave 
Luther! — L. H. 


LIFE Il. MAGDALENA LUTHER. 
A.D. 1529-A. D. 1542. CHILD-LEADER, — NORTH GERMANY. 


On May 4, 1529, Martin Luther is writing a letter on business to his 
friend, Nicholas Amsdorf, pastor in Magdeburg. By his side, in excellent 
spirits, is his wife, Catharine von Bora, who three hours later is given a 
little daughter. The next morning the happy father tells his friend, 
with thanks to God, of the joyful event, and begs him to stand godfather 
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He writes, “Most estimable, worthy sir: God, the father of all goodness, 
has been graciously pleased to make me and my dear Katie a present of 
a little daughter. I beg you, therefore, for God’s sake, to take upon 
yourself the Christian office of a father in Christ to the poor little hea- 
then, and assist her to become a Christian through the venerable and 
divine sacrament of baptism.” This daughter was Magdalena, in whose 
soul God found great delight, and so hastened to remove her from this 
evil world; for she had not completed her fourteenth year, when the 
Lord who gave her took her to heaven by a gentle death. 

Lather’s household, into which Magdalena was born, was then an es- 
tablished fact. Luther had learned from God’s Word that to forbid 
marriage was contrary to the will of the Lord, his Creator, and that 
monastics vows, whether taken from constraint or in ignorance, were 
wrong, and not binding upon the conscience; marriage was a holy state 
ordained by God, and having the promise of his blessing. He had 
therefore unfettered the consciences of priests, monks, and nuns from 
their vows of celibacy, as early as the winter of 1522, when he abode 
in the Wartburg. Many of them had married before Luther, who was 
anticipating an early death for himself, had thought of taking the step. 
Finally, when left alone in his Augustine cloister with the prior Eber- 
hard Brisger, who was also preparing to leave him, Luther made up 
his mind to quit the deserted abode, first, however, delivering it over to 
his sovereign. Before this he had turned it into a resting-place for poor 
pilgrims, who were suffering for the sake of the gospel. After the 
death of Frederick the Wise (May 5, 1525), his brother and successor, 
John the Constant, presented the monastery with its garden to Luther. 
It was a rambling, tumble-down place, which required rebuilding and 
constant repair, and then only a third part could be made habitable. 
Thus the cloister became Luther’s home. Thither, on June 13, 1525, he 
conducted Catharine von Bora as his wife. Shortly before 5, tnoms nouse- 
this date (June 2d), he had written the elector Albert, keeping. 
archbishop of Mainz, exhorting him to marry, and make a princedom 
of his bishopric, and give up the false name and appearance of a spirit- 
ual potentate. Though Luther looked at marriage soberly, knowing its 
crosses and cares, he was untiring in sounding its praise : “ But this state,” 
he says, “is for a pious 4nd God-fearing person.” Then he goes on to 
say, “There can be no more lovely, affectionate, and gracious relation- 
ship, communion, and companionship than a good marriage, in which 
husband and wife live in peace and unity. On the other hand, nothing 
can be more bitter and painful than this bond, mutually broken and sev- 
ered. The next worst thing is the loss of children, which I have expe- 
rienced.” 

' Luther was called upon to part with two of his children by death. 
When Magdalena died, he had already lost one daughter, Elizabeth, but 
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the blow was less painful, because at her death she was hardly a year 
old. The stone which covers her grave is preserved to this day in the 
old church-yard of Wittenberg. Close by lies a granddaughter of Me- 
lancthon. Magdalena was sent to the sorrowing parents instead of their 
dear Elizabeth, just nine months after her death, and was an extremely 
sweet and loving child, gentle and obedient.. For two years and a half 
she was, excepting their eldest-born John, their only child,’ and when 
Luther was on his travels he seldom forgot, in writing to his wife 
Katie, to send greetings to his two children, Hinschen and Lenchen, 
as well as to their cousin Lena. When he, at the time of the Augsburg 
Reichstag, 1530, where the confession was made, was staying in Coburg, 
he wrote the charming letter, so well known, to his four-year-old John, 
about the children’s paradise of which he had a vision.* Lenchen was 
too young for him to write to her, being little more than a year old. 

We are not at all sure that she did not have to thank her cousin 
Lena for her name; the latter is first mentioned by Luther in a letter 
of February 15, 1530, as one of his family. This often-named cousin 
Lena was an orphaned young woman, a daughter of Luther’s sister, 
who was taken by him into his home, and proved a great help to his 
wife, till she married (November 27, 1538) a worthy friend of Luther, 
Ambrose Bernd, of Jiiterbog, treasurer in Wittenberg, by whom she 
was left a widow (in January, 1542). Luther often called to mind the 
death of Ambrose, who was a devout man, and departed out of this 
world well prepared, quietly falling asleep without a taste of death’s bit- 
terness. He wished many times that he might slumber at last as gently 


1 Luther had six children: 1. John, born June 7, 1526. 2. Elizabeth, December 10, 
1527; died August 8, 1528. 38. Magdalena, May 4, 1529; died September 20, 1542. 4. 
Bette November 7, 1531. 5. Paul, January 28, 1533. 6. Margaretha, December 17, 

534. : 

2 The letter is as follows: ‘*Merey and peace in Christ, my dear little son. Iam glad 
to hear that you learn your lessons well, and pray faithfully. Go on doing so, my child, 
and when I come home I will bring thee a pretty present. j ; 

‘“*T know a very beautiful, delightful garden, and in it are a great many children, all 
dressed in little golden coats, picking up nice apples under the trees, and pears, and 
cherries, and plums. And they sing ian jump about, and are very merry; and besides, 
they have beautiful little horses, with golden bridles and silver saddles. Then I asked 
the gardener whose garden it was, and who were these children. He said, ‘These are 
children who love to pray, who learn their lessons and are good.’ Then I said, ‘Dear 
sir, I have a little son called John Luther; may he come into this garden, too, to cat 
such apples and pears, and ride on these beautiful little ponies, and play with these chil- 
dren?’ And the man said, ‘If he loves to pray, learns his lessons, and is good, he may, 
and Lippus and Jost, too [little sons of Melancthon and Justus Jonas]; and when thev 
all come together, they shall have pipes, drums, lutes, and all sorts of music, and shall 
dance, and shoot with little bows and arrows.’ 

‘And he showed me a fair lawn in the garden, made ready for dancing. There were 
pipes of pure gold, drums, and silver bows and arrows. But it was so early that the 
children had not had their breakfasts. So I could not wait for the dancing, and said to 
the man, ‘Oh, my dear, sir, I will go away at once and tell all this to my little John, 
that he may be sure to pray and to learn well and be good, that he also may come into 
the garden. But he has a dear aunt Lena; he must bring her with him.’’ Then said 
the ie a ost 80; go and write him this.’ 

jo, my dear ittle son John, learn thy lessons, and pray with a glad heart, 
all this to Lipps and Justus, that they too may learn tier lescons and pray. "pied van 
will all come together to this garden. Herewith I commend you to the Almighty God: 
and greet aunt Lena, and give her a kiss from me. Thy dear father, Martin LUTHER.” 


> ? 
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—— 
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and happily. Luther was at that date (1542) much occupied with the 
thought of his own death, and made his will, little thinking that his 
loved daughter would precede him and go that very year. So God had 
determined it. . 

The first of September, Magdalena was taken seriously ill. Her 
brother John, the playmate of her childhood, now a youth of sixteen, 
had several years before this been sent away from home, which the 
constant stream of friends and visitors made a most unquiet place, to. 
Luther’s faithful friend, Marcus Cridel, at Torgau. Hence he did net 
know of his sister’s illness. Luther therefore wrote the following 
letter :— 

“Grace and peace to my dear friend, Marcus Crédel. Please do not 
let my son John know what I am now writing. My daughter Magdalena 
is at the point of death, and will soon be at her heavenly Father’s right 
hand, unless God otherwise orders things. She has such a longing desire 
to see her brother that I must send the carriage for him. They have 
always been so fondly attached that perhaps she may rally again at the 
sight of him. I do what I can, that my conscience may not hereafter 
reproach me for neglecting anything. Therefore, please let him come at 
once in the carriage, without telling him the reason why. He shall soon 
return to you, whether she die in the Lord or be once more given back 
to us. Fare thee well in the Lord. Only tell him that it is a secret 
which he shall know as soon as he comes to us. All the rest are well.” 

For fourteen days the loved child hovered between life and death. 
Once, during this period, Luther said, “I love her very i ee 
dearly, and would like to keep her, if Thou, O Lord God, child's death- 
wouldst leave her with me; but if it is thy will,dear Lord,to ~~ 
take her to Thyself, I shall rejoice in knowing that she is with Thee.” And 
to the child he said, “ Magdalena, child, my precious little daughter, thou 
wouldst like to remain here with thy father; and thou wouldst also will- 
ingly go to that Father above, wouldst thou not?” “Yes, dear, darling 
father [Herzensvater], as God wills,” she answered. When she lay in 
the last agony, he fell down on his knees in her chamber, by her bedside, 
weeping bitterly, and prayed God to release her. She fell asleep Sep- 
tember 20th, at nine o’clock in the evening. The night before her death 
her mother had a dream that two beautiful youths were come to conduct 
Magdalena to a wedding. When Philip Melancthon, the next morning, 
heard of this dream, he said, “The young men are the good angels who 
will come and conduct this young maiden into the kingdom of God, to 
the real marriage.” And indeed it was so, for she was a true child of 
grace, as Luther, though with the father’s heart in him deeply smitten, 
yet strong in faith and with Christian resignation, acknowledged to his 
friend Justus Jonas (September 23d): “ You will have heard,” he writes, 
“that my dear daughter Magdalena is born again into the everlasting 
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kingdom of Christ. My wife and J, it is true, ought only to give thanks 
to God, and rejoice at so happy an issue and blessed departure, whereby 
she is saved from the power of the flesh, and from this world of the Turk 
and the devil; but natural love is so strong that we cannot say this with- 
out many tears and sighs; indeed, we are almost broken-hearted. For 
the thought of our pious, obedient daughter, her looks, her words, her 
whole being, as she was in life and death, is too deeply imprinted on our 
hearts, even for the death of Christ (and what is the death of all men 
compared to his?) to chase away all grief, as it should. Therefore, sing 
thou praises to God in our stead. For He has truly wrought a mighty 
work of grace in us, in that he hath so glorified our own flesh. You 
know how gentle and caressing and overflowing with love she was. 
Praised: be our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, who hath ealled, elected, 
and highly glorified her. . Oh, that to me, and to all of us, may be granted 
such a death, or rather such a life! This is all that I beg God, the father 
of all comforts and all mercies, to bestow upon us.” Somewhat later he 
writes to Magdalena’s godfather, Amsdorf, to thank him for a letter of 
condolence: “ Yes, I loved her dearly, not only because she was my own 
flesh, but because she had such a gentle, patient disposition, and was so 
child-like in her submission to me. But now I rejoice that she lives with 
her Father, and sweetly sleeps till that day. And as our times are bad, 
and will grow worse, so do I wish for myself and all mine, also for 
you and all yours, such a last hour, so full of faith and sweet peace; this 
were indeed sleeping in the Lord, neither seeing nor tasting death, nor 
experiencing the least particle of fear.” 

With words not unlike these Luther also went through the sad offices 
His chila’s fu. COnnected with the burial of his loved one. When her 
ners], body was laid in the coffin, he said, “My dear Lenchen, 
how happy art thou now!” Then gazing on her, as she lay there, he 
went on, “Ah, thou dear Lenchen, thou wilt rise again, and shine forth 
as a star, nay,as asun.” The coffin having been made too short, he said, 
“The bed is too small for her, because she is dead” (the body had length- 
ened in death) ; adding, “ The heart indeed rejoices, but the flesh mourns 
and weeps. ‘The flesh cannot consent; the parting is difficult to bear, be- 
youd measure. How wondrous that we know and are sure that she is 
so well and at peace, yet we are so sad!” When the people came to the 
funeral, and offered him condolence, after their wont, he replied, “Ye 
should be glad that I have sent a saint to heaven; yes, a living saint. 
Oh, if we could only die such a death! Such a death I would willingly 
accept this very hour.” When one said, “ That is true, yet we would all 
like to retain our loved ones here,” Luther answered, “ Flesh is flesh, and 
blood is blood. I am rejoiced that she is yonder. The sorrow that over- 
comes me is of the flesh.” When the coffin was covered with earth, he 
said, “ There is a resurrection of the body.” When they returned from 


the burial, “ My daughter is now provided for, both in soul and in body. 
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We Christians have no cause for sadness. We know, too, that these 
things must be so. We are most certainly assured of the life eternal, 
for God, who cannot lie, has promised it through and for the sake. of his 
dear Son.” When the mother wept and sobbed, and could not be com- 
forted, he said to her, “ Dear Katie [ Kathe], think whither she has gone. 
She is well off! But flesh and blood must be flesh and blood, after their 
own sort. The spirit is alive and willing. Children do not dispute, but 
as they are told, so they believe. With children all is plain. They. die 


without pang or fear, — no disputing or struggling with death, no pain of 


body, — as if they were falling asleep.” When his son John weakly cher- 
ished his feelings, weeping a great deal and writing mournful letters from 
Torgau, making his mother’s heart heavy, Luther sent him grave, fatherly 
admonition. 

In all this home picture there is nothing extravagant, nothing artificial ; 
nothing of that idolatry of the flesh which is often seen in the midst of 
the refined, secular culture of our times; nothing of sanctimoniousness, 
suppressing the God-created feeling of our natures, but the divine life 
and the human heart appear in their true relations one to another in all 
simplicity and truth. Faith keeps a rein upon the flesh by the power of 
God’s Word. Nature denies not her weakness, which through grace is 
sanctified, not obliterated, — rather, by renewed innocence, is touchingly - 
glorified. Whoever reads this story, and visits the home of Luther, in 
Wittenberg, let him, while contemplating the great reformer, also call to 
mind his daughter Magdalena, so early called away, and her child-like, 
loving words: “ Yes, Herzensvater, as God wills.” — H. E. S. 


LIFE II. PHILIP MELANCTHON. 
A. D. 1497—-A. D. 1560. LAICAL LEADER,—NORTH GERMANY. 


LurTHER in one place says that never in the progress of God’s kingdom 
has there come any great revolution without the way being prepared by 
a revival of letters and of languages, even as John the Baptist prepared 
the way for Christ. ‘This holds good respecting the preparation for the 
divine work of the Reformation in Germany. Two agencies were needed 
to open the way for it. One was the religious life gushing from the depths 
of the devout~hearts of the Mystics; for from among those enlightened 
Christians came John Staupitz, to influence, directly, the mind of Martin 
Luther. The other was the revival of letters, rising with Erasmus of 
Rotterdam, by which the knowledge of the Greek language was restored 
and the New Testament given to students in its original language. These 
two causes, which together helped prepare the way for the Reformation, 
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will be found repeatedly exerting their influence as the Reformation goes . 
on. ‘The thorough religious enthusiasm of Luther must unite with the 
thoughtful, clear, profound learning of Melancthon, who is an Erasmus 
transfigured, his heart purified and filled with evangelic fire.? 

Philip Schwarzerd (black earth) was the name, in the German, of the 
great man whose memory this story is designed to celebrate. By the 
usage of the times, it was translated into Greek, Melancthon, or, as it 
was written by him for the sake of euphony, Melanthon. He was born 
at Bretten,in Baden, February 16, 1497. There was a preparer of the 
Reformation, John Reuchlin, who had been of great service by restoring 
the study of the Hebrew and of the Old Testament in the original, as 
well as by combating the Dominicans and the Inquisition. To him 
Melancthon was related. To his care the young Philip became largely 
indebted for his training. Melancthon is to be counted with the great 
men who, maturing early, show in youth the very tendencies which are 
to distinguish their lives, and who still do not grow old soon, but go on 
toiling and originating with the strength of youth to the very last. It 
was speedily recognized by Erasmus that Melancthom would one day 
eclipse him. 

Melancthon while still a youth found his field of labor in Wittenberg.? 
Called to Wit. ' He was to translate into the language of science what was 
tenberg. revealed by the Spirit to the mighty, apostle-like Luther. He 
was to mould and confirm the same. He was to produce a learning in- 
spired of God, which should accept as its loftiest task the searching of 
the depths of God’s Word, in humble submission. He was to fathom 
ever more deeply the exhaustless treasures of wisdom which are hidden 
in Christ. When Wittenberg, on Reuchlin’s recommendation, gave him 
his call, he was just twenty-one. The youth hesitated to leave his na- 
tive land to devote himself to so difficult a work in a strange country. 
He was reminded then by his kinsman Reuchlin of God’s word to Abra- 
ham: “ Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy 
father’s house, unto a land that I will shew thee.” The relation which 
sprang up between Luther and Melancthon, the man and the youth, — 
the fatherly love of the elder and the child-like, enthusiastic devotion of 
the younger, — was from the very first beautiful. When Luther stood in 


’ 1 When Christ awakes new evolutions or creations He employs characteristics — twofold 
at least — which shall be complements of one another. When a work of God is to be done, 
it is to be understood that He who appoints the end will, by his manifold wisdom, also bring 
together all the means required for the attainment of the end. By this, then, is the German 
Reformation shown to be a work prepared of God, that by the side of-the older Luther 
ie Beer. hia Neer e oo when by the creative religious enthusiasm of 
uther the first excitement was enkindle ienti 3 i i i it by 
Rr Ree , ascientific expression might be given * by the 
2 In accord with the ancient national characteristic of Germany, — that religion should be 
the soul and centre of culture, and that all great intellectual achievements should spring 
from minds touched by Christ, — the higher schools were formed into work-shops of the 
any ween Hoge veld x aloha appropriated by Him, along with their power in litera- 
re, which He would use as his own voice. Wittenberg ae sue i 
was the first seat of the German Reformation. Ren D STH ARORA BIS AGA ie 
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great peril, after the Reichstag at Augsburg (1518), he wrote to Melanc- 
thon: “ Act the man, as thou dost always. Teach the youth what is right. 
I go to sacrifice myself for them and for thee, if it please God so.” Me- 
lancthon was warmed and kindled by Luther’s holy fire. He wrote of 
their relations (August 11, 1519): “I love the studies of Luther, and the 
holy learning ; I love Martin’s self of all things on earth most dearly, and 
I embrace him with my whole soul.” When the tempest from Rome 
burst upon Luther, after the Leipsic discussion, Melancthon wrote (April 
17, 1520): “TI would rather die than be obliged to part from this man.” 
When Luther had been excommunicated and was threatened by the great- 
est danger, Melancthon wrote (November 4, 1520): “ Martin to me seems 
impelled by a divine spirit. We may help him to a happy issue of his 
work more by prayer than by advice. His safety is dearer to me than 
life. Nothing sadder could befall me than to lose Martin.” He desig- 


‘nates Luther as the “ only” man; the man whom he dared prefer to the 


great men not only of that day, but of all former centuries, — to all the 
Jeromes and Augustines. 

While Melancthon saw in Luther the loftier stature, the nobler spirit 
whom he dared not censure, but before whom he must bow, Luther per- 
ceived in what degree Melancthon was transcendent. When, on the 
occasion of the famous Leipsic discussion, which influenced so decidedly 
the progress of the Reformation, a public share in the conflict was taken 
by Melancthon through a letter concerning it, the conceited Eck counted 
his dignity hurt by the way in which Melancthon blamed the fencers’ 
arts and lack of results which were exhibited. He expressed himself in 
a tone of supreme contempt upon the young man at Wittenberg, — who, 
indeed, knew some Greek, — daring, instead of minding his own affairs, 
to meddle with a question of religion. Luther, on the other hand, de- 
clared, “Though I be, master and doctor, and have almost all Dr. Eck’s 
titles, I am not ashamed, if the view of this grammarian differs from 
mine, to yield my opinion.” 

The thought which to Luther was the centre of the Reformation was 
fully grasped by Melancthon, — the sinner’s justification solely through 


faith in his Saviour. This his books and letters clearly prove was to 


him a heart question. Gentle as he was, and thoroughly wedded to 
quiet study, conflict of spirit was not unknown to Melancthon, as he 
sought holiness before God and engaged in thorough self-examination. 
He turned to the truth named to obtain peace of conscience and joy. 
He laid hold then of the work of reformation with holy love and strong 
courage. He wrote to Philip, the landgrave of Hesse (1524): “See 
what comfort the wounded conscience finds in the Word, when it attains 
to the consciousness that righteousness is to believe that our sins are 
forgiven through Christ without our making compensation, without any 
desert of ours! I know men who, when their consciences could find no, 
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comfort by making satisfaction for themselves, or by good works of their 
own contriving, had lost, until they heard this doctrine, all hope of their 
salvation. Now, not only have they attained such hope, but strength 
and courage also for the conflict with evil. So much depends on our 


rightly understanding the gospel.” * 
Melancthon gave the German Reformation its first compendium of doc- 


Melancthon’s _trines and of duties. He arranged for the learned what 
* common- 


places ” Luther had presented in the language of every-day life. 
It accorded with the nature of the Reformation that this book sprang 
from Melancthon’s lectures on the writings of the Apostle whom the 
Reformation especially followed, and on that letter of his which was 
the chief support of the movement, the epistle of Paul to the Romans. 
The grand ,tendency of the Reformation declares itself from the first 
publication of this book of Melancthon, or from 1521.? 

In Melancthon’s relations to Luther there appear successive stages. 
At first; as a youth, he was completely carried away by the power of 
Luther’s enthusiasm. He was attuned by his grand spirit. Yet his own 
strongly marked individuality, penetrated as it was by the spirit of 
Christianity, was of service to the Reformation. After the year 1521, 
his own peculiar apprehension of truth was shown more and more, yet 


1 To John Brentz, the Wiirtemberg divine, on the occasion of his presenting certain 
difficulties, Melancthon wrote as follows (May, 1531): “Turn thy gaze wholly from self- 
renewal and the fulfilling of the law to the : pom m and to Christ; reflect that we are 
justified, that is, made acceptable to God, and are given peace of conscience, for Christ’s 
sake, not for the sake of our own self-renewal. The new life in us is imperfect. Hence 
we are justified by faith only, not because it is the root.of life, but because it takes hold 
of Christ, for whose sake we are found pleasing to God, the new life forming in us also. 
Though this new life must follow, yet of itself it cannot give the conscience peace. Not 
love, which is the fulfilling of, the law, but faith justifies men; not that it is itself a vir- 
tue in us, but only because it lays hold of Christ. We are justified not on account of 
love, not on account of the fulfilling of the law, not on account of our new life, —albeit 
these are gifts of the Holy Spirit, — but on account of Christ. We do nothing save take 
hold of Him by faith.” He closes this explanation with the words, ‘This is the true 
doctrine; it exalts Christ’s glory, and wonderfully quickens the conscience.’? From Christ 
as the only ground of salvation, appropriated by every one through faith, Melancthon 
was led, like Luther, to Christ’s revelation of himself in his word, the Bible, as the only 
source of the knowledge of salvation. It was he who first unfolded with scientific accuracy 
and clearness the Reformation principle in this second aspect. ‘This he did the first time 
he took part in open controversy. In the writing in which he defended himself against 
the aspersions of Eck (August, 1519), he said, ‘‘ There is one plain meaning to the Script- 
ure, as celestial truth is the simplest of truths; and we can attain it by comparing Scripture 
with itself, according to its connection. We should search the Scriptures for this object, to 
try human doctrines and statutes by it as by a touchstone.” 

2 The humility of learning is shown when Melancthon recognizes that after all at- 
tempts of former times to explain the Trinity, the creation, the union of two natures in 
Christ, nothing was perfected. He shows the knowledge of sin and of grace to be essential 
to the gospel. He enters upon that alone which is directly connected with this founda- 
tion fact. Thus the practical tendency of the Reformation is opposed to former moyve- 
ments (which sought to explain and decide too much in theology, and did not perceive 
the bounds and limits of human knowledge, nor separate the essential and non-essential) 
in a very significant way, easily understood, because of this very opposition, and justi- 
fiable in its se one-sidedness. At a later day Melancthon, while keeping to this prac- 
tical tendency, laid aside his one-sidedness and greatly enlarged his compendium. The 
many editions of the same until his death are a picture of the progressive development 
of his eohin: We discover in the manifold changes the unfettered, free-inquiring delver 
into God's Word, who can declare of himself that he must every day unlearn much, and 
that he was conscious of pursuing theology with no purpose other than holiness of life. 
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still in complete unison with the spirit of Luther and the doctrine which 
he unfolded. 

The man of learning, gifted peculiarly with gentle spirit, thoughtful- 
ness, and clearness, made himself felt when he strove to soften by his 
modes of expression, and to guard against misapprehension, what Luther 
had ruggedly uttered with fiery spirit in the conflict of debate. In refer- 
ence to the Romish church there were two ways possible: either to mag- 
nify the differences which existed,'in order to keep pure and entire the 
Reformation and the evangelical church; or, amid the diversities of the 
churches and their doctrines, to bring out their higher unity, to moderate 
and limit the opposition at first too strongly presented. Both ways were 
needed for sound progress in reformation. If both were not observed, 
mistakes would be made in one direction or the other. The representa-* 
tive of one view was Luther; of the other, Melancthon. The latter’s 
position appears in the work written by him on the occasion of the first 
visitation of the churches of Saxony (Directions to the Clergy for the 
Right Presentation of Gospel Doctrine or Visitation Articles; 1527). 

While some who held fast to the letter of Luther’s doctrine, as he had 
uttered it in debate, accused Melancthon of treachery to evangelic truth, 
the adherents of the papacy made him brilliant offers, on the supposition 
that he was about to return to the old communion. Luther, however, 
recognized in his friend’s work his own spirit and doctrine in changed 
form, and said, in relation to slanders against.him, “ Whoever intends to 
do good must leave to the devil his jaw, that he may chatter.” Hence- 
forward Melancthon had to strive hard against a party which often forms 
about great men, — the party of blind imitators, the narrow zealots who 
copy great men more in their faults than in their virtues, the former 
being so much easier'to do; who hold to the shell without the kernel, 
the letter without the spirit. In every deviation from the letter of Lu- 
ther’s utterances these saw a deviation from true doctrine. They ex- 
alted what Luther had presented in rugged form, and thus showed their 
zeal for orthodoxy. Of such Melancthon said that Luther hated their 
way more than he did popery. Instead of softening the heat of contro- 
versy and keeping away strange passions, they rather by their preaching 
poured oil upon the fire. Since the thoughtful, gentle spirit of Melanc- 
thon was most opposed to their wild course, marked as it was by fleshly 
zeal, they from the first directed against him their fiercest hate. They 
called him cold as ice, and accused him of indecision. Thus began those 
inner dissensions which afterwards proved so destructive to the evan- 


gelical church. 
When the controversy upon the Lord’s Supper rose between Luther 


and Zwingle, Melancthon declared against the Zwinglian view as making 
the communion a mere commemoration of the redeemin,»sufferings of 
Christ, and turning the sacraments in general into mere symbols of con- 
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fession. It was important, he held, to exalt the divine, the present Christ, 
who was to be discerned and received in the sacrament. He asserted 
that Zwingle’s doctrine presented only the absent Christ as if in a drama. 
He wrote to the Swiss CScolampadius, “ The appeal to reason cannot 
convince one who remembers that he must decide in reference to heav- 
enly things by God’s Word, not by geometric proofs, and who has learned 
that there are no arguments which can control the conscience when it 
has departed from God’s Word.” He said as it were prophetically, “ If 
we reject a doctrine because it contains something supernatural, we will 
soon have to go further, and deny the Trinity, Christ’s godhead, yea, 
even Providence and personal immortality, because everything that is 
an object of faith contains something beyond reason.” * 

Though Melancthon counted opposition to the Zwinglian doctrine im- 
portant, he lamented deeply throughout that what Christ gave as a 
pledge of his deepest affection was made the occasion of sundering 
hearts, plunging them into conflicts and hatreds. He early wrote to his 
trusted friend Camerar that he saw no other issue to this controversy 
than that men should be led into profane discussions and disputes, and 
their attention drawn away from the essentials of salvation. He was 
forced to lament-that all the fairs were overwhelmed with books, treating 
of this one question, as if it were the whole of Christianity. He often 
declared that if he could weep a flood of tears equal to the Elbe, he could 
not bewail this conflict sufficiently. He sought from the first an under- 
standing upon the question by a calm, passionless investigation according 
to the Scripture. 

We now come to the Augsburg Reichstag (1530), so important in 
His great work the history of the evangelic church. Melancthon, the fore- 
at Augsburg. = most theologian of his side in attendance, took two papers, 
prepared by him along with Luther and other theologians, of which one 
was a confession of essential articles of faith, the other a list of the 
Romish doctrines especially to be rejected. These two papers Melanc- 
thon was to blend into one whole. Thence rose the “ Augsburg Con- 
fession,” or, as it was called at first, “ Apology, in defense of the Protest- 
ant doctrine.” Its purpose was to defend the evangelic church against 
the charge of heresy, to prove its doctrines truly catholic, and yet as 
mildly as possible to set forth the Romish beliefs to be rejected. Me- 
lancthon was especially fitted to do this by reason of his peculiar char- 


i Events have been fulfilling Melancthon’s prophetic utterance more and more, even to 
the final denial of what is supernatural or beyond reason. This is the disease of our own 
age, the source of most of its evils and of the worst, nor will relief from them come save 
by a return to the principles of genuine Christianity which Melancthon proclaimed. We 
are met more and more by this highest problem of life, — to accept the gospel, with its sub- 
stance above reason and nature, and known only by revelation, or the i fe way of 
looking at things, by which man loses God and himself together, and nothing is Saft Tie 
save to immerse himself in sensual pleasure, and to say, using the watchword of this school 
as Paul repeats it, ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die !’’— the resignation of 
skeptic despair. 
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acter, already referred to. When Luther received the confession, he 
declared his entire satisfaction therewith, saying that he ought not to 
change anything, for he could not express himself nearly so gently. He 
named this Augsburg confession “the gentle stepper.” The paper was 
drawn up in both Latin and German. A glorious day in the history 
of the evangelical church and of our fatherland was that 25th of June, 
when this confession was presented openly in the presence of the em- 
peror and the states, in the name of all its supporters! It was the 
emperor’s wish that it be read in the Latin, in which it would have been 
understood only by a few. But the elector of Saxony, John the Stead- 
fast, declared, “ Since we are on German ground and soil, we may be al- 
lowed to talk pure German.” It glorified the German tongue that in it 
such a simple and powerful witness for the Saviour Christ was openly ex- 
pressed. Luther wrote at the time, “ The grandest thing that happened 
at the Reichstag was that Christ was proclaimed and extolled in so plain 
a confession.” In his letters to Augsburg he was wont to distinguish 
Melancthon by the title of the confessor. 

We approach now what was for Melancthon the most severe and crit- 
ical period. To avoid a religious war, a final attempt Was yesotintes with 
made to harmonize the two sides by negotiating on the Rome. 
points in controversy. But it is ever bad to treat religious questions in 
diplomatic conferences, such as may take place respecting war and peace 
or the boundaries of empires. Such efforts were among the troubles of 
that period. There were two opposing tendencies in men’s views of 
Christianity and the church. One held to the stand-point of a hierar- 
chical development, freed, perhaps, from excrescences and abuses; the 
other would purify and renew everything in dependence upon Christ as 
the unchanging source of salvation and of the church, — on his Word apart 
from all human contrivance. Such a controversy might exalt the know]- 
edge of the Christian truths received by all, but there was no escaping 
the conflict when once entered upon. It would not be softened or re- 
moved by any negotiations, as long as neither party would yield its 
stand-point or principle. Luther was therefore quite right in his declar- 
ing that the pope and he could never agree unless the pope would give 
up his popery. Melancthon proceeded in these conferences according to 
his peculiar tendency of mind and those principles of his already re- 


1 There did not result from this Reichstag, as was expected from the manner in which t 
was summoned, any effort to compose religious differences on the basis of the confession. 
It was handed over for refutation to the most extreme doctors of the opposite side. These 

repared a “confutation.”” When it had been read in public, a copy of it was asked 
by the Protestants. This was offered on condition that they would keep it secret and not 
answer it, —a condition they would not accept. Some of them had been able to note down 
much of it during its reading, and thus Melancthon was enabled to prepare the first draft 
of a reply. Afterwards, when the ‘confutation”? was published, Melancthon drew up 
a complete defense of the confession. Thus rose that royal work of Melancthon, in de- 
fense of the confession (Confessio Augustana), known as the ‘‘ Apology ”’ (Apologia Au- 


gustana). : 
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ferred to. He would surrender no essential doctrine.’ He would not 
give up justification through faith alone.’ 

But in externals, in church government, he was ready to yield. He 
declared himself willing to accept the ancient structure, with the papacy 
at its summit, as the government of the evangelic church. It must, 
however, be with such conditions as would preserve the true doctrine. 
If such an arrangement had been made, it had been a great detriment to 
the evangelic church, injuring her life more and more. We here see 
how every peculiarly great talent inclines to an extreme, unless balanced 
by opposite talents. It needed a Luther, without whom the Reforma- 
tion as a new creation had not existed, by the side of the mediating, 
compromising spirit of a Melancthon. Yet, while Melancthon occupied 
this stand-point, his very timidity, as the zealots deemed it, had more 
of spirit and courage than he would have shown had he simply aided 
their rugged opposition to the papacy. He could not satisfy the repre- 
sentatives of the Romish system nor the emperor. Because he yielded 
in one thing, he was expected to yield in another. His firmness in what 
to him seemed important was considered obstinacy by men who looked 
at the subject only from a diplomatic stand-point. They laid the blame 
upon him when no result came from the efforts at compromise. Melanc- 
thon offended also the zealots of his own side, and became a constant 
object of their suspicions. He adhered to his principles when, without 
regarding the outcry which he thus excited against himself, he added 
to Luther’s Schmalkald confession (1536), which (in its fourth article) 
rejected every visible head of the church as both unnecessary to the 
church’s true unity and injurious, his own declaration that he was ready 
to accept the supremacy of the papacy in the evangelic church as an or- 
dinance of man, provided the pope would support the gospel, that is, the 
pure, reformed evangelical belief. Thus, also, he held at the Regensburg 
Reichstag (1541). There the first effort was made for an “ interim,” 
that is, a temporary adjustment of religious differences, to hold till final 
action was taken by a general council. Such an adjustment had been 
planned by John Gropper, a canon of Cologne, and Gerhard Volkroeck, 
an adroit diplomatist in the train of the imperial minister cardinal Gran- 
velle, probably with assistance from others. By mutual agreement the 
two sides were to be brought near each other; that is, as John Frederick 
said, the new wine was to be poured into old bottles, the new cloth 
sewed on the old garment. Nothing could come out of it. Melancthon, 

1 Even in the Reichstag at Augsburg, as we learn from Melancthon’s own lips, there were 
some who would have suffered a diluted form of the doctrine, such as recently has been 
heard from members of the evangelic church who have apostatized from her true essence, 
They would signify only that man’s righteousness proceeds from the disposition. He must 
on — ea pert _ md o- — the doctrine in this sophistical way, 

; \ writers before Christ, and may indeed be amazed that 


it has caused so much controversy. But Melancthon, as we have seen, was penetrated with 


the doctrine in its true meaning, and asserted it most important to keep unsullied this 7 ’ 
of the evangelic church. ; ae ‘ Ender 
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the profound scholar of history, whom his deep historical insight gave _ 
something of the prophetic, recognized from the first, as he compared 
such efforts at compromise with similar ones of old, that nothing would 
be gained, but bad would be made worse. When he had to take part 
in the arrangement, he felt unable to depart from the views which he 
had laid down, however much ill will was thereby excited against him. 
He often regretted that he was obliged to take part in these diplomatic 
negotiations. He had to undergo self-denial in so doing. His simple 
manners and frank nature did not fit him for diplomacy or intercourse 
with the great men of church and state. He would have preferred his 
books, his learning, his instruction of youths, holding this, as he did, far 
nobler and more important than all these public discussions. By them 
his life was embittered. 

Here we must bring up a thing which we have deferred so as not to 
break the historical connection, but which is of moment in g)arein Philip's 
characterizing this great man. The year 1540 proved to Pigamy- 
him a hard year. Profound sorrow was given the theologians, because 
they were not able to withhold Philip, the landgrave of Hesse, who fell 
into subjection to his sensuality, after he had done so much for the Refor- 
mation, from unchristian bigamy with Margaret von Sala. Melancthon, 
especially, could not get over his regret that he was obliged, against his 
choice, to be present at Rotenburg, at the celebration of the marriage. 
His grief weighed upon him. With oppressed spirit and forebodings he 
left Wittenberg to go to Hagenau, to renew the unpleasant negotiations 
for compromise. Upon going out of the door, he said, “ As we have lived 
in synods, we will die in synods.” On the journey his slight frame gave 
way to his mental conflict. He ‘was taken, at Weimar, with a severe ill- 
ness, which brought him to the brink of the grave. He was weary of 
life. His tender conscience gave him no gladness in prolonging it. In 
this extreme hour Luther was summoned quickly from Wittenberg. 
He was frightened at the’appearance of his friend, who seemed so near 
death, and who would hear no encouragements nor consent to take any- 
thing. Luther went to the window, praying with the ardor peculiar to 
him, and with the assurance of faith which removes mountains. Strength- 
ened through prayer, and filled anew with divine strength, he turned to 
Melancthon’s bed and insisted that he should eat. When he refused, 
Luther commanded him in the name of Christ to take something, saying, 
“ Thou must eat, or I will excommunicate thee.” The power of his word 
and look forced Melancthon to yield. It proved the beginning of his re- 
covery, which he ascribed to Luther, saying in a letter to Camerar, 
“ Luther suppressed his own sorrow that he might not increase mine, 
and with the utmost greatness of soul sought to strengthen me, not only 
by comforting me, but by constraining me. If he had not come to me I 
should have died.” 
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We have seen Melancthon side by side with Luther, maintaining his 
own individuality. The two mutually recognized their diversities, yet 
were thoroughly joined in the unity of the spirit. The Lutheran and Me- 
lancthonian elements should always unite and mutually complete each 
other for the prosperous growth of the evangelic church and its theology. 
The sundering of these two tendencies of the Reformation, a schism in 
which one or the other will be put down, must exert the most hurtful in- 
fluence on the progress of the reformed church. In such schism was the 
germ of the evils which followed. The party of narrow zealots for the 
very letter of Luther’s doctrine, which has been referred to, had in- 
creased. Some of them, in contact with Luther, were able so to use the 
weakness of the man, now oppressed by the burden of his toils, growing 
soon old beneath the tribulations befalling God’s work, and gloomily dis- 
posed often by sickness, as to excite in him suspicion of his old friend and 
fellow-laborer, and to scatter seeds of discord. He was told that he 
cherished a snake in his bosom. Melancthon had much to suffer and en- 
dure. Only by his foresight and thoughtfulness, his gentle forbearance, 
moderation, and patience, was the breaking out of an open strife avoided. 
Melancthon was afraid that he would have to leave Wittenberg. Lu- 
ther’s great soul was happily able to recover itself from these discords. 
As long as he lived, the party of narrow-minded, passionate zealots were 
restrained, in a measure, by his authority. Everything changed at his 
death. Many another sad occurrence followed, kindling the long-smoul- 
dering fire into flame. Inner feuds rose ‘in the evangelic church, lasting 
till the death of Melancthon, filling his life with bitterness, in many ways 
injuring his blessed usefulness, yet giving him many opportunities to 
prove his gentleness, mildness, patience, and moderation. 

Close on the death of Luther came the Schmalkald war, and the victory 
of Charles Fifth. The electoral office was transferred from the magnani- 
mous John Frederick, who was cast into prison by the emperor, to the 
young duke Maurice of Saxony, who had left the evangelic party. The 
emperor decreed the new “interim ” of Augsburg,a worse piece of patch- 
work than ever, and more full of disaster to the cause of Protestantism. 
Melancthon declared himself against it in the most open and emphatic 
manner, showing what disquiet of conscience would be produced by it, 
what a tender subject the worship of God was, and what need there was 
to avoid all changes that would offend and lead men astray. His utter- 
ance, which was communicated to the emperor, offended him. Charles 
was incensed already by a report that a recent libel against him had been 
written by Melancthon. He was barely pacified by the elector Maurice, 
after having asked that Melancthon be given up to him as a disturber of 
the peace. Further negotiations on church affairs in Saxony ended in 
the Leipsic “interim.” Respecting this Melancthon considered that he 
must act on the same principles as before, and so drew upon himself re- 
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newed obloquy. A change came, when Maurice turned to be a champion 
of religious and political liberty, and secured the peace of Passau. Still 
the old controversies went on. The Melancthon school was a mark of 
passionate attack by the theologians of the opposite party. The two 
theological schools, the one in the restored University of Wittenberg, 
with Melancthon at its head, and the other in Jena, waged stout war on 
each other. Melancthon took pains to banish harsh expressions respect- 
ing absolute predestination, irresistible compelling grace, and denial of 
codperation to the will in conversion. He founded a system of doctrine 
upon the New Testament attributes of God, more conformable to God’s 
saving counsels and actions, and more in agreement with the needs of the 
human soul. In Melancthon we find doctrine in agreement with life. 
Often, in seeking comfort for himself or his friends, as they lost dear 
children, he would say, “ This love to our children which God has im- 
planted in our hearts is a pledge to us of the love of God to his only be- 
gotten Son and to us. A God who has planted such love in our hearts 
is no stoical God, no God of iron necessity.” 

Melancthon had further trouble with the party of narrow zealots re- 
specting the sacrament. He remained true to his position, opposing the 
Zwinglian view. But all that he counted essential was the real pres- 
ence of Christ in the ordinance as a means of true, supernatural fellowship 
with Him. He wished a composition on this basis of the strife which 
separated the two portions of the evangelic church. For this object the 
Wittenberg “Concord” was formed (1536), but not as Melancthon 
wished. He preferred a clear understanding upon the ques- ropes for union 
tion, rather than a covering up of differences. Since Cal- With Calvin. 
vin’s view approached Melancthon’s, an agreement was hoped for. But 
the strife, which broke forth anew in the last years of Luther’s life, con- 
tinued. Melancthon cherished thoughts of a thorough union, for which 
the time was not come. He said, a few months before his death, in a 
letter of advice to the elector of the Palatinate, on the occasion of the 
controversy in Heidelberg, “ The Son of God is present in the ordinance 
of the Supper, and here works in believers; He is present, not for the 
sake of the bread, but for the sake of man.” He appeals to the expres- 
sions in the last discourses in the Gospel of John respecting Christ's fel- 
lowship with believers. “In such words of true comfort,” he says, “ Christ 
testifies that we are his members, and that He will raise up our bodies.” 
Thus Melancthon wrote, facing the rude storms which filled the last days 
of his life with toil and care. As much as he strove to avoid strife and 
preserve Christian unity, he would not deny what he considered the 
truth, cost what it would. He expected proscription. He had been 
threatened by his raging foes with having left to him not a foot of ground 
for a resting-place. 

‘Amid controversies so painful and oppressive to his soul, amid ingrat- 
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itude and misapprehension which he had to endure, Melancthon in his 
closing years became filled with an unutterable longing for home. He 
would fain be away from conflict, in the land of peace,— away from the 
darkness of earthly life, where there is so much strife over the veiled 
and unknown, in the light of immediate vision. He was comforted by 
a profound presentiment that he would soon go thither, rescued from 
the discords of earthly existence. He wrote in May, 1559, “ Not un- 
willingly, if God please, will I depart out of this life. As the wanderer 
who makes his way in the night eagerly looks to the -morning dawn, so 
do I eagerly await the light of the celestial ‘ Academy’ on to-morrow.” 
“In yon heavenly fellowship,” he writes to a friend, “ will I again eni- 
brace thee, and joyful will we talk then with each other at the fountain 
of heavenly knowledge.” In August of the same year: “I think every 
day on that last journey, and eagerly await that light in which God 
will be all in all, and sophistries and calumnies be left far away.” The 
thoughts of this letter are also expressed in some words which Me- 
lancthon wrote a few days before his death, and which were found on 
his desk. In them he presents his supports in his impending departure 
out of his earthly life, and reckons among them that he will be freed 
from the rage of theologians, will attain to the contemplation of God 
and Christ, and will perceive clearly all that was veiled and hidden here 
below, — why we were created as we are, and how in Christ the two 
patures were united. 

Of the period of Melancthon’s last illness we will cite a few things 
Incidents of his Characteristic of the man and of his surroundings. Duke 
last. daya. Albrecht, of Prussia, a generous patron of ull who labored 
for the church or for science, who had maintained a lively correspond- 
ence with Melancthon respecting the affairs of the church and the state, 
desired to gratify him by a token of respect. He did not know, how- 
ever, whether to send him money or something else. He turned to 
Justus Jonas the younger, of Wittenberg, for advice. The latter con- 
sulted Melancthon’s son-in-law, Kaspar Peucer, the elector’s physician, 
professor of medicine and history. ‘The latter, as Jonas reported to the 
duke, replied, “I would rather that no one would send my father-in- 
law money. If money is sent him, it does neither him nor his chil- 
dren good, for he saves it not. I see how he does when his salary 
comes in: he gives it away till not a farthing is left. Anything lacking 
in the household I must supply. Thereby none of us are any too well 
off.” Jonas therefore advised that a beaker be sent Melancthon. One 
was purchased of the value of a hundred dollars. When it arrived, 
Melancthon was dead. Before his death (April 19, 1560) he heard 
read several favorite portions of Scripture: Psalms xxiv., xxv., and 
xxvi.; Isa. liii.; Christ’s priestly prayer; and Romans y. The last words 
which he spoke audibly were, “The saying of John is ever before my 
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eyes, and upon my heart: As many as received Him, to them gave He 
power to becothe the sons of God, even to them that believe on his 
name.” — A, N. 


LIFE IV. HANS SACHS. 


A. D. 1494—A. D. 1576. LAICAL LEADER,— SOUTH GERMANY. 


““ Of a maker of shoes a sweet singer has grown, 
And grand poet to teach us that ‘great is our Lord;’ 
For He chooseth as pleaseth Him, knowing his own; 
The poor cobbler he showeth his grace-giving word.” 


So we find written in Latin verse under an engraving (on copper, by 
Lucas Kilian, of Strassburg) of the year 1617, which represents the bust 
of Hans Sachs in advanced old age; and we heartily give our assent. 
A contemporary of Luther, Sachs imbibed with wonderful correctness 
the leading ideas of the Reformation, clung to them with the fidelity 
of conviction, and strove successfully to give them life among the people 
of Germany. 

Hans Sachs, son of a master tailor, was born in Niirnberg, November 
5, 1494. He was apprenticed to a trade which was very flourishing 
there, and, while it furnished abundant support for a family, did not hin- 
der one who followed it from public usefulness. He became a maker of 
shoes, and was never ashamed of his calling. He grew up to it at home, 
“with good manners, with modesty and reverence.” He was taught in 
the Latin scheol of his city the elements of learning such as his times 
required. According to custom, he became an apprentice at fifteen, and 
at seventeen (1511) set out on travels, as was usual. Thus he became 
acquainted with a large part of Germany, making stays in the larger 
cities. He reached home when twenty-one (1516), and clung to Niirn- 
berg with affectionate devotion until the end of his career. He soon 
(1519) established a home of his own, marrying Kunigunde Creutzer, 
of Wendelstein, near Niirnberg, and was so prosperous that he removed 
(1540) from the suburbs into the city. There, at 969 Flour Street 
(Mehlgiisslein), near Hospital Square (Spittelplatze), a memorial tablet 
invites citizens and strangers to visit the home which his name makes 
famous. Here he plied his trade to extreme old age, never laying it 
down till compelled by the loss of sight and hearing. After his first 
wife’s death he married Barbara Harscher (1567), who survived him. 
He himself died in his eighty-second year, in the night of January 
19-20, and was buried January 28th, in John’s Cemetery. He had ever 
been a loving, trusting husband, and enjoyed to the full the honors fall- 
ing to him as a citizen. He left no children, two sons and five daugh- 


ters having died before him. 
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But his especial work of life had been appointed him of God in an- 
other province, an ideal region. It is a striking fact — would it might 
Artist aswell as occur again in our day!—that many artisans of that day 
artisan. were able with the vigorous practice of their calling to 
combine higher pursuits, the prosecution of which usually demands the 
whole mind. Hans Sachs found his real task, given him by God, in po- 
etry, — in .minstrel song, then flourishing. Nor was he more than one 
in a throng of artisans who strove for laurels in song and poetry. Sachs 
enumerates twelve leading master singers who, one after another, had 
conducted the school of song at Niirnberg, from Conrad Nachtigall down 
to his own instructor, the linen weaver, ‘Lienhard Nunnenbeck, whose 
successor he himself became, in the guidance of the general society of 
the master singers, who in his time numbered some two hundred and 
fifty in Niirnberg. 

The mere study of his life convinces us that Sachs’s poetic work was 
ordained of God, His home training fitted him to address in song the 
popular thought and moral sense. The school he attended was indeed 
conducted, as he tells us, “according to the bad usage of our time.” 
It gave him but a partial and soon-forgotten knowledge of Latin and 
Greek. Yet he there learned to speak “distinctly, correctly, and clear- 
ly,” and to love and practice the rudiments of the art of song, and many 
sweet, pleasant instrumental pieces. He acquired, too, a lively interest 
for all useful knowledge, which he kept as long as he lived. When an 
apprentice he found in Nunnenbeck a valiant leader of his art, and 
fell enthusiastically im’ love with it and its higher aims. On his travels, 
he visited the chief seats of poetry in Germany, and not only began 
himself to compose, but to form classes, in Frankfort-on-the-Main and 
other cities. He came, when in Wels, to a full consciousness of his 
calling. Repelled by the rough ways of ignoble comrades, he renounced 
their follies, and turned his mind to the noble art, as he, in Hesiod style, 
tells us in his “Story of the Muse’s Late Gift.” On his way to the 
imperial park, he was surprised by the Muses, as he slept on the grass 
among the flowers by the fountains. He says of one of them:— 


‘*The goddess looked with kindly gaze, 
And said, O youth, wed poesy; 
Give German song thy coming days, 
Devote thyself to minstrelsy ; 
Therein promote God's royal name, 
Tell men his deeds of noble fame.’’ 


When Sachs doubted, and spoke of the inexperience of a youth hardly 
twenty, he was given by the Muses “a steadfast will, desire and feeling, 
great diligence in learning the principles of his art, and every gift he 
required.” Thus endowed he sang his first song (1514), “The Mys- 
tery of the Godhead.” He showed thus at the start the direction he 
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‘would thereafter give his art. When on those same travels he met 


Martin Luther in Augsburg (1518). From him he received his final 
consecration to poesy, and his thorough resolve as to the way he was to 
take to reach a crown of immortal glory. Thus he came back (1519) 
to his home with settled ‘purpose and thorough definite mental aims’ to 
devote himself to both his earthly and heavenly calling with all his 
powers. 

The interest he took in Luther was shown by his zeal in collecting 
his writings. By 1522 he had forty productions of Luther, and looked 
on them as the choicest treasure of a library which he had gathered with 
great pains. “All these books,” he says, “have I, Hans Sachs, collected, 
to honor God in his Word and to benefit my neighbors. 1522. The truth 
abides eternally.” The next year he salutes Luther, his teacher, as the 
“Wittenberg nightingale now heard everywhere.” 

“Wake, wake! the dawn is near! A wondrous song I hear in green hedge rising clear; 
It is the nightingale! It sounds o’er hill and dale; night shall no more prevail. 
In east the day draws nigh, morn’s rosy red climbs high, the clouds and-darkness fly; 
The broad sun gazes down ; now pales the setting moon before the coming noon!” 
He then goes on to unfold his full understanding of the faith as preached 
by Luther. He tells it simply and plainly, as if from his own innermost 
conviction. It is made plain that Hans. Sachs possessed the books of 
Luther not outwardly only. He is roused and possessed by the spirit 
of Luther. He is become a thorough evangelical Christian. Sachs was 
enriched by all that was called into life by Luther’s Reformation. His 
library soon contained Luther’s translation of tle Bible. gsens ana the 
Compelled before to do with the early versions, he found Be. 
in Luther’s work, in both form and substance, what his soul longed for, 
At once his minstrelsy adopted its rules for its future creations. It 
should avoid all déviation from the language of Luther, and look upon 
such as a mistake. There is a marked difference to be seen between his 
earlier and his later songs. He owed to Luther release from the Mid- 
dle-Age confusion of tongues and scholastic talk far removed from real 
life. He now became thoroughly intelligible and popular. After the 
complete Bible of Luther was printed, Sachs, without wearying, rehearses 
treasures of Bible histories, and presents whole books in poetic form. 
He makes but slight change or addition, and this only from the require- 
ments of his rhyme. 

In the year 1523, Luther’s attention turned to sacred song. Imme- 
diately Sachs’s poetry assumed a new character. As early as 1525 there 
appeared in Luther's style some spiritual songs founded on the Scripture, 
for the laity to sing, as, for example, “ Kin schéne Tagweiss von dem 
Wort Gottes” (A Christian Song against the Terrible Threatening of 
Satan). His old songs he remodeled. In place of “gentle Mary” he 
spoke of “gentle Jesus.” He sang no more of the “the Heavenly 
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Lady,” but of “the Heavenly Christ.” In the same way, Heyden, the 
rector of Sebald, was then singing, instead of “Hail, thou queen, mother 
of mercy,” “ Hail, Jesus Christ, thou king of mercy.” 

Sachs followed Luther’s track also in prose writings (1524). In four 
His great prose ialogues, published together, hé assailed his opponents 
works. with ready, cutting wit, convincing argument, and evangelic 
statement. The leader in the dialogue and champion of the good cause 
is a shoemaker, John, evidently the poet himself. The first dialogue, 
“Discussion between a canon and a shoemaker, wherein the Word of 
God and the true Christian character are maintained,’ goes thoroughly 
into the question whether laymen have any right to join in the discus- 
sions of the learned, and seek on their own account for the truth of the 
Holy Scriptures ; also, whether the clerical order, with the pope at its 
head, is founded upon the Scripture, and whether public worship which 
admits the invocation of Mary and the saints is allowable. All these 
questions he answers in accordance with the opinion of Luther and the 
latter’s little work, “ On Christian Liberty.” The second dialogue, fol- 
lowing Luther’s book “ On Clerical and Monastic Vows ” (1521), rejects 
all these ordinances of the hierarchy, and calls the monks from their 
cloisters to enter life and go to work, “ to which they are born as truly 
as are birds to fly.” The work of Sachs widened when he not only op- 
posed the upholders of the old system, but in his two later dialogues 
administered to the friends of the new system excellent counsel and ad- 
monition. They were to renounce all immorality, according to the light 
given them, cease from useless controversy, and, on the other hand, prac- 
tice that patient love which would rather yield in matters of indifference, 
and avoid scandal and offense, than rush into untimely and foolish quar- 
rels. 

Sachs, beyond any poet of his day, made the spread of classic letters, 
so helpful to the German Reformation, subserve the ends of his Muse. 
Translations of the old writers were appearing in great numbers. They ' 
were quickly given a place in Sachs’s library, and made serviceable in his 
poetry. ‘To these may be added also what the Middle Ages and later 
centuries had produced, the stories of countries and cities, the popular 
tales. Petrarch and Boccaccio, Reuchlin and Erasmus, Luther and 
Melancthon, — their treasures were all turned to use. Hans Sachs was 
clearly the most comprehensive writer that Germany has ever pro- 
duced. ; 

In the year 1529 Luther’s catechism appeared. By the year follow- 
ing Sachs had turned both parts of it into poetry, wholly in accordance 
with Luther’s meaning. Thoroughly attached to Luther as he was, and 
bound up in his writing, he did not suffer himself to be cast down by his 
death (1546). In a royal elegy he offers comfort to Theology, which 
he portrays as “a woman in snow-white robe, following the bier, wring- 
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ing her hands and tearing her hair,’ and adds the following pointed 
lines : — 
* Our God still cares for thee; thy friends are here, a royal band still striving ; 
Thou ’It not forgotten be. The church of God yet lives, its strength reviving; 


The powers of hell now'flee. Take courage, then, nor mourn if Luther leave thee; 
A hero, conqueror, he! the battle won, no foe remains to grieve thee,” 


Sachs himself was one of a knightly royal company, that took pains 
to perfect the work of the great reformer and maintain the faith in ut- 
most purity. In Sachs’s time Niirnberg was one of the very first. of Ger- 


‘man cities, and in a certain sense the German capital. Sachs was a 


chief ornament of Niirnberg, holding a most important place as musical 
director and member of the city council. Niirnberg’s disposition to help 
the Reformation to the utmost sprang from her citizens as a mass. 
While Sachs was but one among them, his voice had great effect in secur- 
ing the acceptance of Lutheran views, and in conferring upon the city 
great advantages. Niirnberg as a state and Hans Sachs are closely re- 
lated. They both wanted church reform, and through it the renovation 
of Germany. When the Turks overran Hungary (1532), and threat- 
ened Vienna and Germany, Sachs published a poem of two sheets, 
“ Against the Bloodthirsty Turk.” He summoned the whole nation to 
arms, to fight as one man valiantly against the ancient foe of Christian- 
ity. Beginning with the emperor, he calls Charles Fifth to let his eagle 
erest appear ; with fiery, penetrating words he summons the holy empire, 
and every rank and station, to come at once to the field. Niirnberg, 
accordingly, was one of the first in the field, doing even more than her 
share, and all the states were stirred to lively emulation. 

Sachs like Niirnberg held to the emperor, even at times when such 
allegiance was of doubtful propriety. Thus they not only gachs as a citt- 
aided him against France (1536), but also in the Schmaleald 7" 
war. Sachs made but once a direct attack on the papacy, at the time 
(1527) when the troops of Charles entered Rome as conquerors. He 
then aided Andrew Osiander, preacher of Lorenz church, who published 


the predictions of Abbot Joachim of the thirteenth century. The citi- 


zens of Niirnberg took no offense at his work, but the council feared 
the displeasure of the victorious emperor, whose subjects they loved to 
consider themselves, and passed a harsh censure on the poet. None the 
less Niirnberg held to the Reformation, taking part not only in the pro- 
test at Spires (1529), but also in the Augsburg confession (1530), reject- 
ing the views of Zwingle. She would “not value the emperor's favor 
above the grace of God.” This same year, Sachs issued a series of valu- 
able poems in aid of the work of Luther. 

In the years 1541 and 1542, Sachs raised a strong voice against discord 
in the realm, first during the Niirnberg Reichstag, when he wrote the 
“ Captivity of Truth,” warning against all self-seeking in opposition to 
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God’s Word, and also in a poem (1544), which advises the restoration of 
the common good [“respublica”] and of peace and harmony. In the 
same mind he opposed margrave Albrecht, the foe of his city, when he 
beleaguered Niirnberg (1552). Sachs helped by the pen his city and his 
fatherland as a good patriot till the end of his life. When he reached 
sixty he thought that he must Jead the rest of his life in quiet, “free and 
at leisure from all poetic labor ;” but his muse would not release him, 
calling him to work even with his feebler powers to the glory of God. 
As his life hastens to its close, he sits at his table, with long beard, silently 
looking at his books and his open Bible, which to the last he counted the 
gem of his library. - 

Beautiful, rare example of one who fulfilled his life and work in the 
noblest way, and royally met the demands of his twofold occupation! 
His character corresponded to the aims of his life. From youth, his heart 
avoided corrupting influences. Even in the jest and humor of which he 
was so fond, he never let anything escape him which would incite to sin. 
When he approached such thoughts, — and his use of secular books fur- 
nished too frequent occasions, — he used ever to add a word of excuse, 
saying, “I pray, lay not the blame of this to me, Hans Sachs.” At times, 
indeed, the patriarch of minstrelsy is a child of his generation, and speaks 
in a popular way, with a wit inclining to coarseness and rude jest. Yet 
he is for the most part kept therefrom by his evangelic thought and pure 
frame of mind. He was very modest in his estimate of his own moral- 
ity, as he shows by his censure of himself near the end of his life, in his 
poem “'The Works of God are Good.” 

Hans Sachs must thus ever be given a place among the evangelical 
leaders who cherished Christianity and fatherland, and did good service 
to both in their generation. He was ever true-hearted, guileless, cheery, 
and gracious. By his help the free city of Niirnberg became a metrop- 
olis of a popular, fertile literature, of which the Bible was the foundation, 
reverence and piety as well as spirit and aspiration the characteristics. 
Such a school of letters ever rises up when there is revival of the Ger- 
man national spirit, and advances grandly to the task of regenerating the 
fatherland, delivering it from aliens, leading it back to noble efforts and 
real Christianity. —F. R. 
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LIFE V. JOHN BRENTZ. 
A.D. 1499-A. D. 1570. CLERICAL LEADER,— SOUTH GERMANY. 


JOHN BreNTz, a venerable reformer, was born June 24, 1499, at Weil, 
then a free city of Swabia, now a country town of Wiirtemberg, at the 
southeastern border of the Black Forest. His father, who was mayor 
of the city, and his mother, whose maiden name was Hennig, took, as 
Brentz records in his will, the greatest pains with their children’s educa- 
tion, especially in religion. Their adhesion afterwards to the evangelic 
faith, to which they were won by John, laid a penalty upon them, 
even in death, for they were refused burial in the church-yard, and were 
laid outside the city in unconsecrated ground. John went to preparatory 
schools in Vaihingen and Heidelberg; then entered the Heidelberg Uni- 
versity (1512), and was welcomed by a company of eager youth, among 
them Melancthon, Cicolampadius, Bucer, Lachmann, and Schneff, all des- 
tined to share with Brentz, ten years later, in the work of religious re- 
form. When Luther came to Heidelberg (1518), after his ninety-five 
theses had stirred all Germany, he expressed his glad hope that these 
young men, unlike the old who were confirmed in their notions, would 
spread true views of Christianity. Brentz attained success in Heidelberg 
as a teacher and preacher, though suspected by the papists. When 
twenty-three (1522) he accepted a call to preach in Swabian Hall, and won 
popularity there both by the substance of his sermons and by his graceful 
delivery. Gently but decidedly he opposed Romanist abuses in doctrine 
and worship, and strove to make his church and school evangelical. He 
taught, respecting the worship of saints, that we should not ask for them 
what they did not ask for themselves. We should not set up in oppo- 
sition to God beings whose lives were united with God. There should 
be no dividing of our prayers. 

When the peasants revolted (1525), Brentz taught that they should 
rather submit to their rulers than resist. Their course would not pro- 
mote Christian love or brotherhood. They should present prayers to 
God and implore the rulers who oppressed them to lighten their burdens. 
He advised the city to defend itself against the peasants. If it yielded, it 
would be lost. He strove to perform the double task of bringing not the 
people only, but the princes, to a knowledge of God’s Word, that they 
might rule their subjects rightly. He especially devoted himself, as did 
Luther, to the work of education. He anticipated Luther pi, to write 
by a year in preparing a catechism, the first of the reformed “*echism. 
church, the “Catechism of the Christian Faith for Youth at Swabian 
Hall” (1528). He was drawn (1525) into the controversy on the Lord’s 
Supper, opposing the Swiss view, and defending Luther’s view of the or- 
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dinance from the Scriptures and the Fathers. He met Luther once more, 
at the Marburg colloquy (1529). At the same time he came to know 
Ulrich, the exiled duke of Wiirtemberg. At the request of duke Ulrich, 
when the latter had been restored to rule in Wiirtemberg, Brentz led in 
the reform of the University of Tiibingen. He not only reformed his own 
church, he was asked to give counsel elsewhere, by the nobles in Kraich- 
gau, in Hohenlohesse on the Lower Neckar, in the Swabian free cities, and 
in Franconia, especially in Niirnberg and Anspach. He was taken by the 
margrave George of Brandenburg to the Augsburg Reichstag (1930), arid 
was elected one of the negotiating committee. He also attended confer- 
ences at Schmalcald, Worms, and other places. On his return home from 
Augsburg occurred his marriage with Margaret Grater, a worthy widow. 
They were given six children, of whom three survived their parents. 
Soon after Luther’s death (1546) there began the fearful Schmalcald 
war. The troops of the emperor entered Brentz’s parish. With great 
difficulty he escaped their endeavor to seize him, taking with him his 
family and his most valuable papers. He ran-great risk from letters 
which he, so long in favor of submission to the emperor and peace, had 
written to justify the Protestants. These letters, in which he maintained 
that their self-defense was right, were found and carried to the emperor. 
Brentz had to hide in the forests from December 21st, on through the 
cold winter, till the departure of the emperor’s troops permitted his return 
to his, plundered dwelling. He was not long left undisturbed. He could 
not approve the “interim,” which the emperor sought to enforce as a 
means of combining Romanists and Protestants in creed and chureh 
worship. He said that it was impossible to serve two masters opposed 
to each other. It was a mistake to suppose that the friends of the 
“interim” would tolerate the reformed doctrine, if the reformed would 
accept their ceremonies. ‘They would insist that people acknowledge the 
primacy of the pope, while the Bible ascribed no supremacy to Peter, or 
any of Peter’s successors. Besides, Brentz utterly rejected private con- 
fession to the priest, the mass and transubstantiation, and the prayers for 
souls in purgatory. This strong opposition of his to the “interim ” 
stirred the fury of the papists. Cardinal Granvella ordered his seizure, 
living or dead. Brentz first took refuge in the castle of Hohenwittlingen, 
near Urach, in Wiirtemberg. When no longer safe there, he went to 
Basel. He wrote from this city to John Calvin, describing the sad con- 
dition of Germany, and received in reply a charming letter, full of com- 
fort and admonition, with the assurance that Calvin remembered him 
continually in his prayers. Brentz met, in Basel, duke Christopher of 
Wiirtemberg, then governor of Mémpelgard. He also received news of 
the death of hjs wife. He could not rest, thinking of his orphaned chil- 
dren. He hastened back to Stuttgart. News of fresh persecutions com- 
ing to duke Christopher, Brentz was advised by him to escape as best he 
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could. With a loaf of bread under his arm, according to the story, 


Brentz went to a house in the upper part of Stuttgart, and ais notable es- 


there hid in a space between a pile of wood and the roof, “Pe. 


During two weeks constant search for him was made. All this time, a 
hen came where he was, at noon every day, and laid an egg in a nest. 
On this egg he kept himself alive, till the Spanish soldiers withdrew, and 
he could leave his hiding-place. He next took up his residence in Horn- 
berg, by the Black Forest, in the disguise of a bailiff. At one time, 
when he advised a preacher in the region not to preach so long, he ‘re- 
ceived the answer, “ You bailiffs always think the time spent in church 
too long.” A great many thought that such a bailiff was never seen be- 
fore, for he neither swore nor drank. At last, when the preacher was 
ill, and was consoled by Brentz from Scripture and his own thoughts, he 
exclaimed, “ Oh, sir, you are no bailiff, be you what you may!” Bréntz 
entered into a second marriage in 1550, with Catharine, daughter of his 
friend Isenmann. They were given ten children. 

No sooner had duke Christopher assumed rule in Wiirtemberg (1552) 
than Brentz was called by him, first to Ehringen castle, then to Stuttgart 
as “provost.” He not only preached, but faithfully counseled the duke 
in all church questions. He prepared the Wiirtemberg confession of 
faith, which was laid by the duke (1552) before the Council of Trent. 
Afterwards Brentz wished to maintain it there in person. - But notwith- 
standing he was shown courtesy, he was not publicly heard, for “it did 
not seem fitting to the assembled fathers to be instructed by those who 
should render them obedience.” Brentz was author, in the main, of the 
Wiirtemberg church constitution of 1559, which was followed by the 
church of electoral Saxony, in 1580, and by others. After Luther’s 
death he was, next to Melancthon, the leader of the German pq « three 
church. He was therefore called to bear a part in many ™shty men.” 
discussions, especially on the sacrament and the doctrine of justification. 
We need not be surprised to find that in his varied labors he had sad ex- 
periences, and often little thanks. Once, a strange preacher, visiting 
Stuttgart and hearing Brentz preach, to his astonishment found the 
church empty, and after the service was over expressed to Brentz his 
amazement: Brentz, on his way home, led him by a spring, and asked 
him what was the chief excellence of that spring. When his guest could 
not reply, Brentz said, In that it continues flowing whether many come 
to drink, or few: the preacher of God’s Word must do the same. Brentz, 
in his closing years, was very active in religious efforts on behalf of 
France. The hope was entertained that the evangelic faith would pre- 
yail in that kingdom. But duke Christopher, who had been called in by 
the king of Navarre as a mediator, found himself deluded by the French 
sovereign, and the cause of the gospel in France basely betrayed. 

On the death of his beloved ruler, Christopher (December 28, 1568), 
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Brentz looked forward to his own departure. He had already made his 
will, on the occasion of the breaking out of a plague (1566). In it he 
bore witness to his conviction of the divine character of the Scriptures, 
and to the church’s teachings, so far as they agreed therewith. He blessed 
the grace of God, which, by means of Luther, had spread abroad the true 
light. He expressed his gratitude to the princely house of Wiirtemberg, 
which had pitied him in distress, and had cared for him and his family 
with countless kindnesses till his life’s close. God would certainly take 
them into his keeping and preserve them in the true Christian faith. 
Towards the close of the year 1569, Brentz, in the midst of his labors, 
was taken with paralysis. He revived, but in August, 1570, was attacked 
by a severe fever. The last day of August he received the Lord’s Sup- 
per, with his family and his brothers in office. He exhorted the latter to 
Christian steadfastness and unity, referred especially to Paul’s farewell to 
the elders of Ephesus, and closed by repeating the one hundred and thirty- 
third Psalm. Silently praying God, he expired Monday, September 11th, 
and the next day was buried near the pulpit of the cathedral. He had, 
a short time before his death, chosen the spot, so that if ever any one 
from that pulpit preached a strange doctrine he might lift his head from 
out his grave and call to him, “ Thou liest!” 

Brentz’s writings were everywhere esteemed. Many of them were 
translated into foreign languages. Luther thought so highly of them as 
to declare that no theologian had explained. the Scriptures so well as 
Brentius; that he was often amazed at his ability, and had doubts of his 
own powers. With an allusion to the fourfold vision which came to 
Elijah at Horeb, Luther said that his share was the mighty tempest, 
which rent the mountains and tore the rocks asunder, while Brentz’s was 
like the soft whispering of the breeze. Twenty years after Brentz’s death, 
the Roman Catholic pastor of Oeflingen, when talking with deacon Wolf- 
art of Cannstadt of the wealth of the monks, unlocked a huge chest, and 
showed him the works of Brentz, saying, “ These are my wealth; I prize 
“them more highly than any money.” — J. H. 


LIFE VI. ZACHARIAS URSINUS. 
A. D. 1534—-A, D. 1583. CLERICAL LEADER,— SOUTH GERMANY. 


Two periods are plainly visible in the Reformation in Germany: one 
when the great religious movement rose under the personal guidance of 
its first leaders, when with full hands they scattered broadcast the blessed 
seeds of gospel truth; the other, when the first generation had been 
called home from their labors, and a second took up their work, guard- 
ing the Lord’s ripening harvest, weeding out all foreign growths, and 
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plucking up each growing tare,—in a word, the period of the compacting 
of the evangelical communion into denominations with their various con- 
fessions of faith. To this period belongs Ursinus. A member of the 
reformed church of Germany, he is perhaps the most renowned and hon- 
ored of all her theologians in the many countries in which the reformed 
church has taken root. To him chiefly we owe that most popular con- 
fession and book of instruction, the Heidelberg Catechism, which, ac- 
cepted by reformed people everywhere, has now entered upon its fourth 


- century of usefulness. 


Zacharias Biir (in Latin Ursinus), born July .18, 1534, was the son of 
respectable although not wealthy parents. His father, Andreas Bir, was 
at the time of his son’s birth a deacon of the Mary Magdalene church 
of Breslau. Afterwards he became ecclesiastical inspector and teacher 
of theology in the Elizabeth school of Breslau. The mother, Anna 
Roth, was of noble descent. Young Bir early showed great talents, 
which were carefully fostered by his father and. teachers. gyuaies at Wite 
When hardly sixteen (1550), he was advanced enough to tenbers. 
be sent to Wittenberg University. Such hopes of his future were ex- 
cited by his school testimonials that the council and merchant guild of 
his native town resolved to help him with a yearly stipend. He spent 
nearly seven years in Wittenberg, interrupted in his third year by the 
plague, which along with the condition of political affairs made his re- 
turn to Breslau seem advisable. It was now the last decade of the labors 
of Philip Melancthon, which had blessed so many thousands of youths 
by teaching the gospel at this centre of the Reformation. It was also 
the time when the peace of the church was disturbed by the violent con- 
troversies between Luther’s followers and Calvin’s on the doctrine of the 
Supper. Melancthon’s last days were greatly saddened by the spiteful, 
abusive spirit of the zealots for the extreme tenets of Luther. Young 
Bir had been reared in Breslau in the peaceful Melancthon view. He 
attached himself closely to his revered teacher, and was loved by him as 
by a father. He was suffered to accompany Melancthon to Worms - 
(1557), to a church conference. After its close the promising youth was 
enabled by the help of generous relatives to travel for purposes of study. 
He went by way of Heidelberg and Strassburg to Basel and Ziirich, 
thence to Lausanne and Geneva, and then by way of Lyons and Orleans 
to Paris. Returning to Wittenberg (September, 1558), he visited Tii- 
bingen, Ulm, and Niirnberg; Melancthon’s powerful recommendations 
secured him everywhere an excellent reception. Calvin was then living, 
and other contemporary founders and leaders of the reformed church and 
doctrine. Ursinus (to use now his learned title) made the personal ac- 
quaintance of nearly all of them, and won their profound esteem and 
love. Calvin made him a present of his works, recording in them, with 


his own hand, his regard for the young man, with his good wishes. 
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The journey was of great use to Ursinus. In Paris he increased his 
knowledge of Hebrew, acquired the French, and obtained a deeper in- 
sight into the state of the church in the various countries and districts 
which he visited. All his life through he kept up the acquaintanceships 
formed during this year, and with important results. 

Meanwhile, his friends in Breslau had been striving to obtain an ap- 
pointment at home for their scholar. An appointment as teacher in the 
Elizabeth gymnasium met him upon his return to Wittenberg. He ae- 
cep:ed it from love and gratitude to his city, yet with a heavy heart, 
for the strife between the parties of Luther and Melancthon was so hot 
there that he doubted his ability to maintain a public position in the 
midst of it. His convictions, too, which were ripened by travel, inclined 
to a decided adoption of the views of Calvin. Though at one with 
Melancthon in his love of peace, and thoroughly attached to the good 
man to the end, he could not approve his master’s wavering between the 
views of Luther and Calvin, and refraining from an open expression of 
his opinions. Thus Ursinus was soon known in Breslau as a hateful 
Calvinist. He replied to his assailants in an able production, yet longed 
to leave a position which had grown painful, A few days after the 
death of Melancthon he received permission to retire. The best testi- 
monials were given him, and the desire was expressed that he would 
soon accept some other position in his native city. 

His surrender of office was a sacrifice cheerfully made to his deep 
Leaves home for CONVictions. When asked by his uncle Roth whither he 
conscience’ sake. would go, he frankly replied, “I will leave my fatherland, 
and that cheerfully, since it does not allow the confession of a faith 
which I cannot conscientiously give up. If Philip, my best beloved 
feacher, were living, I would go to none save him. Now that he is dead, 
I will go to the men of Ziirich, who, though little thought of here, have 
a renown in other churches which our preachers can never destroy. 
They are pious, learned, and great men, with whom I am determined to 
* spend the remainder of my days. For the rest God will provide.” He 
did as he had said. Without tarrying in Wittenberg, whose theologians 
would gladly have made him one of their number, he hastened through 
to Ziirich (October 3, 1560). He renewed his intimacy with the clergy- 
men and theologians of that city, especially with Henry Bullinger and 
Peter Martyr. To the latter he felt especially drawn, and counted him- 
self fortunate in enjoying his “ heavenly instruction.” Ursinus prized 
the privilege allowed him in Ziirich of speaking out his convictidns 
and holding communion with men of like belief. For all this, his love 
for his home was not less ardent. He writes from Ziirich: “If our 
people would consent to my teaching, openly and officially, the doctrines 
of the Swiss churches on the sacraments, divine providence and elec- 
tion, free will and church traditions, and would maintain church disci- 
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pline, I could soon sbow them with what burning zeal my heart is filled 
for my fatherland.” The hope of his Breslau friends that he would re- 
turn was never realized. Soon a wider and more grateful field of labor 
opened to him in the reformed churches of the Palatinate. 

Otto Henry, elector of the Palatinate, dying (February 12, 1559), 
was succeeded by Frederick, duke of Simmern. In him were the noblest 
princely qualities, and above all the fear of God. He had promoted 
reform in his little dukedom, as decidedly as Otto in his electorate. Otto 
stood by Lutheran views as held by Melancthon. Frederick was a de- 
cided Calvinist. Following the rule adopted by the German Reichstag 
(1555), that each prince should decide the religion of his state, Frederick 
strove to give the Calvinistic confession, to which he honestly adhered, 
the predominance. The faculty of theology in Heidelberg was designed 
to aid him in this effort.1. It was Frederick’s strong desire to attract the 
revered Peter Martyr to Heidelberg from Ziirich. The latter, pleading 
his old age, recommended young Ursin in his stead. Thus in his 
twenty-seventh year Ursin became one of the pillars of the reformed 
church. Through him and his associates Heidelberg won a renown far 
beyond the limits of the Palatinate. Ever since it has been counted a 
stronghold of the reformed faith. 

Ursin’s chief work in Heidelberg was to superintend Sapienz College, a 
preachers’ seminary, which was designed to be a home to the aj, work in 
students of theology, and yet a part of the university. It Heidelbers. 
had been founded by Otto to supply the call for preachers in his terri- 
tory. Frederick enlarged it to accommodate seventy students, and placed 
it under his consistory. To conduct the training of so many candidates 
was no slight task for young Ursin. He was called to lecture not 
only upon theology as a science, but also on preaching‘ and catechising. 
Even general lessons in philosophy were undertaken by him when re- 
quired. He received the degree of doctor (August 28, 1562), and 
undertook the chair of dogmatics, which had been held by Olevian. 
After six years he resigned this (to Zanchi), on account of his oppressive 
duties. His lectures demanded from him thorough, conscientious prepa- 
ration. Then a multitude of special duties was devolved upon him by 
the elector. Further, there were scholarly works to be written.?_ When- 


1 Even in the reign of Otto Henry, several men who professed the reformed theology 
were placed in the university, among them Peter Boquin, a fugitive French Calvinist, who 
became professor of theology. Otto’s court preacher, Michael Diller, also held to the 
reformed confession. Frederick, however, first thought of making the university and 
theological faculty decidedly Calvinist. Taking the advice of the Zurich and Geneva di- 
vines, he associated with Boquin E. Tremellius, as professor of theology, and Caspar Ole- 
yian, the latter a pupil of Calvin. The celebrated Jerome Zanchi joined them in 1568. 

2 In the establishment and organization of the churches in the electorate he took less 
share than his friend Olevian. Oleyian was especially adapted for practical church busi- 
ness, for establishing a new order of public worship and a church consistory. The latter, 
composed of ministers and Jaymen, was to exercise authority in school and church matters. 
Olevian was released from university duties, made a member of the consistory, and given 
a place as preacher in Heidelberg. 
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ever Frederick wanted a scholarly presentation of the Calvinistic faith, 
he made Ursin his spokesman, champion, and critic. Of all Ursin’s 
works of this kind, none was so important as his share in composing 
the Heidelberg Catechism. He and Olevian were commissioned by the 
elector} for this work, and entered upon it with all the zeal and affection 
which such a work required. ‘They first studied conscientiously the ex- 
cellent catechisms already existing in the reformed church, and especially 
Calvin’s and Laski’s. From this material Ursin made drafts of two 
catechisms, a larger and a shorter, both in Latin. These were designed 
to serve as an introduction to a work for the people, and to set forth the 
doctrines which it should present. They answered the purpose. These 
drafts by Ursin were turned into German by him and his associate, and 
after a great many changes were published in what is now known as 
the Heidelberg Catechism.? 


1 Frederick found in the beginning of his reign that the catechetical instruction of youth 
in his dominions was sadly neglected, or at least left to the pleasure of each individual 
pastor. He found need of a positive and uniform training in Christian faith, and of a cate- 
chism which should state the chief Christian doctrines clearly and comprehensively. Thus 
not only would the young and unlearned be better cared for, but preachers and school-mas- 
ters would have a definite guide and rule to go by in their instructions, and would not be 
left to inculcate any new doctrine that entered their heads, however little authorized by 
the Holy Scripture. 

2 In the clear, concise German style, we may see the share taken by Olevian, also, in the 
arrangement so much admired, in the division into three parts, and the simple Biblical con- 
struction. The two men each displayed their peculiar merits in the composition of the 
book. A careful study of it will show that besides being a text-book for youth, it was de- 
signed to be a brief compendium of theology, a kind of confession of faith for the church 
of the Palatinate. Many points are therefore more fully treated in it than in other cate- 
chisms of the period which were meant simply for youth. It not only transcends the 
needs of youth in some particulars, but in the doctrines of salvation which especially suit 
the age of childhood it employs expressions which require for their full understanding the 
riper experience of mature minds. Yet this exceptional manner of treating subjects is no 
detriment to the catechism as a manual for youth. Its merit, besides what has been 
named, arises from the simplicity and naturalness of its divisions: (1.) Of man’s misery. 
(2.) Of man’s redemption. (3.) Of thankfulness. Then comes a masterly treatment of 
details. Under the first head, the ten commandments are not taken in detail, as in Luther's 
catechism, but in their sum in Christ’s words (Matthew xxii. 37-40). In contrast with 
this image of a life in thought and deed Se to God, to which man is appointed, is 

laced the depth of the sinful depravity of man as he is, in and through Adam (as shown 
in Question 5, ete., respecting hatred to God, and Question 8, respecting man’s inability for 
good, and his natural tendency to evil). When the mind has been thus strongly awak- 
ened to a sense of the misery of sin and of the wrath of God, in the second part comes 
the doctrine of redemption, by the God-man, with an extended explanation of the Apostles’ 
Creed. Among many matchless definitions may be named those of true faith and justifi- 
cation (Questions 21 and 60). In Question 65 is a definition of the sacraments as holy signs 
and seals of God’s promises in the gospel ; then follows, in true Calvinistic terms, a treatise 
on the power of the keys. The third part gives an exposition of the ten commandments. 
As the law was in the first part a mirror to man of his sin and misery, so in the third part 
it is presented very differently as a guide and rule of Christian life. Thus the catechism 
maintains this leading thought of the reformed system: that the law attains its highest 
end in its importance to the lives of grateful believers. Throughout it is maintained that 
the good works arising from fulfilling the law are not, as Romanists hold, meritorious, but 
are fruits of the new heart given in regeneration, —are tokens of our gratitude for our re- 
demption. Last, under the third part comes an exposition of the Lord’s Prayer, as an 
especial inculeation of spiritual worship and thankfulness. We have then in the catechism 
the three heads common to all Christian catechisms, but conceived and arranged after the 
reformed theology. Of single passages in it, none is more famed than the answer to the 
first question, ‘ What is thy ouly comfort in life and death??? and to the eightieth ques- 
tion, with its severe condemnation of the Romish mass as ‘an accursed idolatry.” The 
first edition of the catechism was printed without this expression. But when the decree 
cf the Council of Trent appeared, the elector was moved to recall the first edition, as far as 
possible, and to place in the second this sharp expression, which gave offense to the Roman- 
ists, and played quite a part in the coming history of the Palatinate. ; 
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The work appeared in 1563, with an order from the consistory that the 
Sunday afternoon services should be devoted to its explana- 
tion. Its contents, for this reason, were officially divided se age : 
into fifty-two parts, one for each Sunday; and again into P°™"* 
ten lessons or sections, to be read every Sunday before sermon. Soon 
the book was translated into Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, as well as into 
most of the living European languages ; for in all the Reformed churches, 
without exception, the “ Heidelberger” received approval and accept- 
ance as a confession of faith. Sermons on the catechism became popu- 
lar in other lands,— for example, in Holland.? 

While the church of the Palatinate was thus cared for in its inner life, 
it had no lack of outward conflicts; and in these Ursin had his share. 
The setting up of a Calvinistic church in the electorate made a great 
noise inside Germany, and outside, also. From one side the elector got 
great praise, from another blame and sharp attack. His neighbors, duke 
Christopher of Wiirtemberg, margrave Charles of Baden, and count- 
palatine Wolfgang of Zweibriicken, sought untiringly to draw him from 
the reformed side. The question of the Lord’s Supper was again de- 
bated. On this, Ursin, at the elector’s request, replied to the attacks 
made on the Reformed doctrine of the Supper, which was much perverted. 
This reply, which was one of his most noted works, appeared (1564) 
under the title, “ A Thorough Investigation of the Holy Supper of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by the Theologians of Heidelberg University.” The 
same year the theologians of the Palatinate and Wittenberg held the 
renowned conference at Maulbronn, in the presence of the princes of 
both parties. In this assembly, which proved as unsuccessful as unedify- 
ing, Ursin led the many theologians of his side in opposing Jacob An- 
dred, the chancellor of Tiibingen.? 

To such attacks from without, on the church of the Palatinate, were 


1 This dissemination is easily traceable to the form of the catechism. A late theologian 
of the reformed church (Sudhoff, The Lives and Writings of Olevianus and Ursinus, Elber- 
feld, 1857), says rightly, ‘Singular power and unction are diffused over the whole work. 
Its fresh, awakening tones address the soul. It is a confident, joyous declaration of Chris- 
tian assurance of salvation. The reader’s heart and will are addressed, as well as his in- 
tellect. Clear, popular ideas are beautifully joined with a deep feeling of devotion, a serious, 
observing spirit, and glad assurance. He who has once read his catechism must also see 
how indissolubly these great excellences are bound up with the style, so forcible and dig- 


| nified, and yet so simple. What true-hearted, rational, and yet lofty rhetoric is in the an- 


swer to the question, ‘What is thy only comfort in life and death?’ ‘That I, with body 
and soul, both in life and death, belong not to myself, but to my faithful Saviour Jesus 
Christ, who with his own precious blood hath paid the ransom for my sins, and delivered 
me from all the power of the devil; and so preserves me that without the will of my heav- 
enly Father not a hair can fall from my head; yea, that all things must serve to promote 
my salvation; and therefore, by his Holy Spirit, He also assures me of eternal life, and 
makes me sincerely willing and ready henceforth to live unto Him.’”” oc a 

2 When (1573) Andre& reproached the clergy of the Palatinate with introducing into 
their belief the abomination of Islam and the doctrines of the Koran, there appeared 
(1574), 4 Confession of the Theologians and Clerks of the Church at Heildelberg, upon the 
one true God in three Persons, upon the two Natures in the one Person of Christ, and upon 
the Holy Communion of our Lord Jesus Christ. These doctrines were treated with mas- 


-terly skill and sagacity, while at the close is a short abstract of the Reformed doctrine of 


the Supper. Ursin had a large share in this work; and, indeed, by some the whole is 
ascribed to him. 
20 
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added fightings within. The true Calvinism of the Heidelberg Catechism 
is seen in its views (Questions 82-85) on the necessity of a parish pres- 
bytery for discipline, and especially for excluding unworthy persons from 
the sacrament. The advice of Calvin, on this great question, had been 
sought and obtained by Olevian. It was the serious purpose of the 
elector to introduce presbyterian’ government into his dominions. But 
the carrying out of the plan, in the midst of the union of church and 
state, involved great difficulties. The Reformed churches in German 
Switzerland, founded as they were under the care and favor of the state, 
had, like the Lutheran churches of Germany, adopted principles and 
customs in reference to the church and state very different from those of 
the churches of France and Holland, which grew up in face of political 
oppression and persecution. The latter were used neither to expect help 
from the state, nor to suffer its intermeddling. They aimed at inde- 
pendence in their church government, and conceived of nothing so im- 
portant as a strict discipline over their members, not by the state, but by 
the church’s own officers. The diversity of view already seen in Switz- 
erland was now experienced in the Palatinate. Regulations in har- 
mony with the catechism were sought by Olevian and the Calvinists from 
other countries. On the other hand, the exercise of discipline by the 
church was stoutly opposed by a party led by Thomas Erastus, professor 
of medicine, a native of Switzerland. He defended the customs of Ger- 
many and German Switzerland. The details of the conflict (1568) 
need not be repeated. Suffice it to say that it involved the deep ques- 
tion of state church and free church, which has since so often agitated the 
reformed communion. 

Ursin, as a native of Germany, it was hoped by Erastus, would take 
Wantsafree the side of the latter. The hope was vain; Ursin stood by 
church. the doctrine of his catechism. He was not the man, after 
his sacrifice in youth of an honorable career in Breslau for sake of con- 
science, and production in manhood of able books on the subject, to take 
back deliberately all his words and actions. He bravely declared, “ If 
not a village ora city can do without discipline, without statutes and 
penalties, neither can the church, the home of the living God, do without 
church government and discipline, though these are to be very different 
from civil enactments.” Nothing moved Ursin from this conviction : 
neither the outcry against Olevian, the “ Hierarch,” nor the cutting re- 
marks upon the “ foreigners,” nor the disfavor with which he, as well as 
Olevian and the foreigners, was regarded by the Heidelbergers who dis- 
liked discipline, as well as by the scholars, courtiers, and officials, who 
sided with Erastus, and who, as might be expected, from the state of 
the case, included some of doubtful, or, as was proved later, of loose char- 
acter. ‘So little was Erastus able to measure Ursin’s faithfulness to his 


conviction and strength of character that he charged the latter with acte 
ing like:a “ madman.” 
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Ursin’s disposition was, in fact, shy, timid, and gentle. He took to 
heart the ceaseless theological disputes. He was especially pained by 
the Maulbronn conference. He withdrew as much as possible from all 
controversies, and lived in his student labors. Here his work was out of 
proportion to his scanty support, for, besides the teaching and govern- 
ment, the business interests of the college were on his shoulders. His 
strength gave way. Sleeplessness and pain attacked him. His noble 
mind was darkened by an excess of melancholy. He longed to leave 
the Sapienz College, which he called his “tread-mill” and “torture- 
chamber,” to find some more quiet position. A call from Berne (1571) 
to enter the theological faculty of Lausanne seemed to promise the de- 
sired repose. But his resignation was twice refused by the elector, and 
he would not go against his prince’s leave. He yielded himself to the 
situation. Some alleviation of his work, as well as increase of his 
salary, was promised. He had never entered marriage by reason of his 
want of health. He now, at forty, formed a happy union with Marga- 
retha Trautwein, in whom he found a faithful wife and loving support. 
They had one son. 

At last the storms he had long foreseen broke over Ursin’s head. The 
elector Frederick, dying (October 26, 1576), was succeeded by his son, 
Louis Sixth. The new ruler was a zealous Lutheran, and not disposed 
to respect or tolerate the institutions promoted by his father. He only 
thought of how he could revolutionize them in favor of his own party. 
With relentless severity, he set to work to execute his purpose. All the 
entreaties of the clergy, the university, the council and guilds of Heidel- 
berg, to be permitted the free exercise of their religion, were in vain. 
The churches were taken from the Reformed, the Reformed consistory 
was replaced by a Lutheran one, the theological faculty dispersed, and 
all preachers and teachers persecuted, unless they accepted the Lutheran 
confession. More than six hundred preachers and teachers lost their 
places on account of their belief. Ursin gazed with deep sorrow on the 
destruction of what he had labored to build with such love and self-denial. 
But one protector was left Calvinism in all the Palatinate, — Frederick’s 
second son, John Casimir, who had a small dominion on the left bank of 
the Rhine, including Neustadt. This generous prince gathered, as far as 
his means allowed, the scholars whom his brother drove from Heidelberg, 
and founded a new academy. Ursin was one who sought ¢jos0s jife an 
refuge in Neustadt, and taught (after May, 1578) in the =e. 
so-called Casimirianum. He carried with him his illness, low spirits, and 
melancholy. 

Yet he still toiled, preparing an exposition of Isaiah and a learned 
commentary on the Heidelberg Catechism. He had to take up once more 
the defense of his creed. The so-called “Form of Concord” had been 
drawn up by the Lutherans, dividing them from the Reformed. Ursin 
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undertook the painful task of maintaining against attacks and mutilations 
the doctrine of the Reformed (in his “ Christian Memorial upon the Form 
of Concord”). The writing of this pamphlet was Ursin’s last important 
public effort. At the end of the year 1582 his illness returned with new 
force. Skillful treatment and tender nursing brought no relief. He 
gave way under his toils, which he continued almost to the last. He 
was called away at six o’clock on the evening of March 6, 1583, from the 
church militant to ‘the church triumphant. Glowing testimony to his 
faith and joy in leaving earth was borne by his colleague and comforter 
in sickness, Francis Junius. He was ‘buried in the church of Neustadt. 
He has been named by the grateful Reformed church, as his epitaph says 
in simple, truthful words, “ A great theologian; a refuter of errors re- 
specting Christ’s person and his Holy Supper; mighty with both tongue 
and pen; a sagacious philosopher, wise man, and careful instructor of 
youth.” — H. 


LIFE VII. ULRICH ZWINGLE. 
A. D. 1484—A. D. 1531. CLERICAL LEADER,— GERMAN SWITZERLAND. 


Utricnu Zwinea_e was born the Ist of January, 1484, in Wildhaus, 
a mountain village of the Tockenburg, between the Churfirsten range and 
the Sentis. He was the third of eight children. His father was chief 
magistrate (amman) of the district; his father’s brother was pastor, first 
of Wildhaus, then of Wesen; his mother’s brother was abbot of the clois= 
ter of Fischingen, a day’s journey from Wildhaus. Zwingle was thus, 
if not of a wealthy, of a well-to-do and reputable family. His first 
lessons were given him by his uncle, the pastor of Wesen. After he was 
ten years old, he spent three years in St. Theodore’s school, in Basel, 
under George Biichli, who considered him one of his best pupils. From 
Basel he went to Berne, to be taught by Henry Wélfli. The latter was 
not unfamiliar with the sciences, had made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
read the classics, and pursued the study of music with his students. In 
the two last named Zwingle excelled. He was sought by the Domini- 
cans as a member of their body. This order, which had fallen into disre- 
pute by a fraud (the Jetzger imposture), was devising means to regain its 
lost popularity. Zwingle, instead of joining it, preferred to visit the Uni- 
versity of Vienna (1499). He there passed two years in study, forming 
especial intimacies with Joachim von Waat, of St. Gall, who was after- 
wards burgomaster of Vadian, and with Glarean. He came back to 
Wildhaus in 1501. The next year, when he was eighteen years old, he 
became teacher in Martin’s school in Basel, but pursued, at the same 
time, the study of the Bible, under Thomas Wittenbach, of Biel. He 
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also became intimate with Leo Juda, attained the degree of master, and 
at twenty-two years of age was called to be pastor of Glarus, a jy. grat paetont 
parish which at that time included a third part of the canton. *e- 

In addition to all his duties in his parish, Zwingle attended to founding 
its first school, and educated faithful youth, pedaly 3 in the classics, 
among others Valentine Zschudi. For himself he was devoted to the 
study of Picus and Erasmus, and above all of the Bible. He copied the 
epistles of Paul in a little book, adding in the margin the expositions of 
the best interpreters. He learned as all of the Greek Testament by 
heart. He was besides keeping abreast, with keen insight, of the course 
of Swiss politics. He wrote thereon (1510 and 1511) two didactic poems, 
“The Labyrinth” and “The Fable of the Ox and the Wild Beasts.” 
Afterwards (1512 and 1515) he went as an army chaplain with the forces 
of Glarus to the campaign about Milan. Of his first campaign (1512) we 
have an account by him in Latin verse, evidencing his extensive and un- 
usual acquirements, and also his independence and soundness of judgment 
in questions of politics. As a youth, he neither went to excess with the 
roving scholars, or Bacchants as they were called, nor grew stupid, hypo- 
critical, and depraved among the monks. He remained a free child of the 
Alps. His studies and his experience, his rare powers of mind and will, 
had one object. He was designed by God for a reformer in the church 
and in the commonwealth. He appears first as a’ political reformer, a 
preacher of republican virtues. He had seen with his own eyes, and had 
experienced in its worst form in the Milan expedition, all the evil of the 
freebooting soldiery of the day, of the buying and selling of men, and of 
the taking pensions in pay for them. He had been in the battle of 
Marignano, so unfortunate and yet so glorious for the Swiss. After he 
had come back safe to Glarus he preached more severely in opposition to 
a freebooting soldiery, and drew upon him enmity by the very power of 
his eloquence and reputation. The papacy had taken note of him already, 
and conferred on him a yearly pension of fifty guilders, to win him over 
to its side. He received and used it, as he said, solely for the furtherance 
of his studies and the purchase of books, and, as it proved, to arm and 
equip himself the better against popery, which had become so depraved. 

When thirty-two (1516) Zwingle was called by the abbot of Einsie- 
deln, Conrad von Hohen-Rechberg, a thorough monk, to be pastor of that - 
parish, a place sought by pilgrims from the ends of the world. He ac- 
cepted the invitation. The people of Glarus gave him up unwillingly, and 
for a long time kept the place of pastor open, that he might come back to 
them. He effected great results by his sermons in Kinsie- peging reform 
deln. By his proclaiming the gospel, he caused much of W°"™ 
the money which was brought for the purchase of indulgences to be 
given away to the poor. He was supported both by the knightly abbot 
and by the lord of the district, baron Theobald von Geroldseck, and also 
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by his friend Leo Juda, who was now his deacon. He beheld ever one 
thing that was needful, — the free proclamation of the gospel. He talked 
and corresponded on this with the leading people of the country, whom he 
often had opportunity of meeting in Einsiedeln. Before leaving Glarus 
he had gone to Basel to pay a visit to Erasmus. He was also in favor with 
the archbishop Schirmer. He was advised by the papal legate Pucci (Au- 
gust 14, 1518) that he had been appointed by pope Leo Tenth one of his 
Begins work in Chaplains, The same year he accepted a call of the cathe- 
apd dral canons to the great church of Ziirich. He had been 
chosen by them almost unanimously as preacher to the people. He was 
obliged to keep two assistants, and could not have supported himself had 

_ not a place as canon been given up to him by his friend the canon Engel- 
hard. 

The day he was thirty-five (January 1,1519) Zwingle began his work 
as preacher in Ziirich by giving an exposition of Matthew, stating before- 
hand that this was the style of preaching which the earliest of the church 
fathers employed, and was the most needful and effective. He soon ac- 
quired great influence. He barred the way of Samson, the Swiss Tet- 
zel, with his horrible sale of indulgences; what was perhaps more, he 
brought it about that Ziirich refused to enter the new league which the 
other twelve states (or cantons) formed (May, 1519) with Francis First, 
the king of France. The Ziirich people were already thoroughly repub- 
lican, with a government of their own making. The hatred of the parti- 
sans of France was now brought upon Zwingle and his sermons. The 
latter went on doing their work. Days of fasting ceased to be observed 
strictly. The church worship remained unchanged until 1522. Request 
was made by Zwingle and ten of his associates of their, bishop and the 
joint governments of the confederacy for permission to clergymen to 
marry. The Constance bishop sent to the canon of the cathedral a re- 
monstranee of sixty-nine articles on the subject. Zwingle defended him- 
self in his “ Archeteles” with such freedom of speech that he received a 
warning from Erasmus ; for that scholar, as is known, would keep the 
favor of all. To put an end to the controversy, now increasing through 
the confederation, the Ziirich government invited every one to a public 
conference (Thursday, January 29,1523). In this assembly Zwingle up- 
held the cause of the gospel triumphantly, opposed as he was by Faber, 
ywingle reforms the vicar-general of the bishop of Constance. The council 
Wikrich, decided that the preachers should continue to teach the 
Scriptures. After the close of the discussion, Zwingle wrote out his con- 
clusions, three hundred closely printed pages, constituting his confession 
of faith. The powerful canton of Berne also declared in favor of a free 
gospel. There, as in Ziirich, the convent doors were opened. Some of 
the nuns married. First among the Swiss clergy to take a wife was 
Roubli, the pastor of Witikon, in Ziirich. This, with the impatience and 
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violence of the image-breakers and the rising communism of the anabap- 
tists, called for a second conference in Ziirich (October 26, 1523). Zwin- 
gle showed from the Scripture the unscripturalness of images and of the 
mass, and insisted upon the abolition of both of them. But those writers 
understand neither Zwingle’s intellect nor his heart, who say that he in- 
tended in the Lord’s Supper a mere memorial celebration, a mere object 
lesson. The bodily presence of Christ he neither would nor could admit. 
But of the spiritual presence of the Redeemer, and of the spiritual effect 
of the sacrament when faithfully received, he had the loftiest apprehen- 
sion. He was the furthest removed from depreciating the divine in the 
ordinance, or reducing it to a mere outward figure. “ Who dreams of do- 
ing any such thing!” he exclaimed in this conference, amid his tears. He 
was equally free from despising the arts. He himself composed music 
and poetry, and played upon several instruments. Art, however, had 
grown so secular, both in Ziirich and elsewhere, that a decided lesson was 
needed. Zwingle would not destroy works of art, but when taken out 
of the churches would preserve them. He was not responsible for the 
image-breaking violence, nor for the anabaptist excesses. These rose 
from the war of the peasants in Germany. Miinzer visited Frickthal. In 
Waldshut the preacher Hubmeyer was his adherent. The latter preached 
with an accompaniment of profane music (as Rouge did in the wine-cel- 
lar of Frankfort, in 1848). He celebrated the Supper in the same man- 
ner. A troop from Switzerland joined their company. These commun- 
ists spread themselves in particular over Eastern Switzerland, sacking 
the cloister of Riiti. In two conferences (January and November, 
1525) Zwingle endeavored to correct these people, who acknowledged 
no authority. It was to no ptrpose. Finally, some of their leaders 
were put to death, as rebels, by drowning (1527). 

By this time Zwingle had married (April 2, 1524). His bride was a 
widow, Anna Reinhardt. The cloisters of Ziirich had been abolished 
(November 3, 1524). Zwingle received no pecuniary gain by the latter 
movement. His share in it was disinterested and benevolent. . The 
property of the cloisters was used for religious and charitable objects. 
Yet some of it, as, for instance, the mass ornaments and chalices of the 
cathedral, fell to the public treasury. The cathedral chapter ceded its 
authority as a court to the civil government. Thus the government be- 
came the bishop. Zwingle, like the other reformers, made the mistake 
of thinking that the civil government would continue ever attached to the 
church. Otherwise they would have set up a presbytery in the place of 
the bishop. Zwingle, however, caused the civil rulers to take an oath of 
allegiance to the gospel.- All these changes and innovations imbittered 
the districts which clove to the old religion. These too wished to abolish 
abuses, independent of the pope, and even against his will. In this they 
showed the reform spirit. They even called an assembly in Aargau, in 
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Baden, in a district regarded as dependent on the other cantons, or ruled 
by them in common. To it they invited the great debater, Eck, of In- 
golstadt. The conference took reform ground, for before this its mem- 
bers had said that only a general council could treat upon church doctrine 
or order. Zwingle did not attend the Baden meeting. No safe-conduct, 
he knew, would be assured to a heretic like him. Yet he lent his un- 
tiring aid to CEcolampadius, who was there in his stead. His repeated 
messages were borne by one Thomas Plater. The papal party claimed 
Zwingle helps Victory in the discussion (October, 1526). On the other 
reform Berne. hand, Zwingle and a hundred preachers gathered in Berne 
(January, 1528), and in a conference greatly helped the cause of the 
Reformation in this canton. Here, too, the civil power took the bishop’s 
office, and required an oath of allegiance from every pastor. It abolished 
the convents. The people, however, of the wealthy convent of Interlaken 
proposed to be their own rulers. Aided by eight hundred Oberlanders, 
these Haslithalers rose in rebellion. ‘They were put down by Berne, by 
force of arms, their ringleaders beheaded, and one of them quartered. 
A league (the Burgerrecht) was now formed between Ziirich and Con- 
stance, in support of the Reformation. It was joined by Berne, then by 
St. Gall, which adopted reform in spite of its abbot, and finally by Basel, 
where reform was carried by force. The soul of all these negotiations 
and alliances of Ziirich was to be found in Zwingle. He took part in the 
Ziirich government. He unfolded, even before the Berne conference, a 
plan of defense against the Romish cantons, — for he had acquired some 
experience of military matters. The five Romish cantons had already 
used force. They had already put to death, in Lucerne, Hottinger of 
Ziirich, the image-breaker, and three adherents of Ziirich, Wirth of Stamn- 
heim, with his two sons. These were illegally beheaded in Baden, with- 
out having committed any crimes. The Ziirich preacher Kaiser also had 
been burned in Schwytz. A league, too, had been formed with the Aus- 
trian duke, Ferdinand, king of Bohemia and Hungary (February, 1529). 
War was declared against the five cantons (Uri, Schwytz, Unterwalden, 
Luzerne, and Zug) by Ziirich (January 9, 1529). Berne opposed any 
aggressive measures. Mediation was attempted by Aebli, the chief man. 
of Glarus. Zwingle disapproved, saying, “ Yield not to their pretenses.” 
Still peace was made. Zwingle remarked, “ You will yet repent of this 
peace, wringing your hands.” The five cantons were forced to give up 
their alliance with Austria. As to reforms in the districts ruled in com- 
mon, the majority of voices was to decide. This was the first peace of 
Cappel, and, as Zwingle rightly perceived, was no peace, for reforms 
spread in the districts held in common. Ziirich lent aid to the people 
under the abbot of St. Gall, —for Ziirich and Glarus, with Luzerne and 
St. Gall, were protectors of St. Gall. Ziirich ruled in St. Gall arbitra. 
rily. Zwingle taught there (notwithstanding ancient laws and covenants» 
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that for a church officer to exercise civil power was unscriptural. “Tf 
that be so,” said the subjects of the abbot, “we will rule ourselves.” 
Further, Ziirich acted illegally, striving to rule in Thurgau, St. Gall, 
Tockenburg, and Rheinthal. In all these the Reformation prevailed. 
Synods were assembled in them, attended by Zwingle, who directed and 
aided them. When there came to St. Gall an officer of Luzerne to act 
in his turn as magistrate of St. Gall, he was made to swear to support 
reform. The officer of a lord of Unterwalden, hostile to reform, was put 
in prison in Ziirich, and beheaded. 

These events, in fact, took place while Zwingle was at the conference of 
Marburg (September and October, 1529), in company with Baingle téets 
Luther. That enthusiastic supporter of the Reformation, Luther. 
Philip of Hesse, then twenty-five years of age, desired that Luther and 
Zwingle might come to an agreement upon the Lord’s Supper. It was 
out of the question, although the two reformers were one in their rever- 
ence of the Saviour and the ordinance. Zwingle had ever been inde- 
pendent of Luther. He had entered upon reform at an earlier day. He 
had indeed circulated Luther’s writings, yet he looked at Scripture and 
history with his own eyes. He was not behind Luther in knowledge of 
the languages or of the Bible, nor was he his inferior in eloquence, in 
untiring effort, in theological zeal and capacity. In their manner of life, 
however, the two men were wholly diverse. When the question was 
how to act towards the emperor Charles Fifth, the foe of reform, Luther, 
the friend and subject of his prince, and Zwingle, the republican, could 
not comprehend each other. Luther preached Paul’s precept of unquali- 
fied obedience to authority, and an age of martyrdom, if need be. Zwin- 
gle preferred Paul’s other expression, “If thou mayest be made free, use 
it rather.” In his confession of faith, presented to the Augsburg Reichs- 
tag (1530), Zwingle spoke of deposing wicked rulers, and yet Luther 
and-Zwingle both of them decidedly opposed the rebel anabaptists and 
other communistic companies of their period. Zwingle expressed the 
greatest respect for Luther, and offered him the hand of a brother. But 
Luther said, “ No need of brothering and fellow-membering; you have 
not the right spirit.” Zwingle parted from him with pain and tears. 
Nor was Luther reconciled to Zwingle to the day of his death. 

Zwingle and the landgrave Philip came to understand one another. 
Large plans were devised between them for the protection gyvingte in pol 
and extension of reform, and the union of all the Protest- itics. ‘ 
! ants [as they were called after the Reichstag of Speyer, 1529]. This 
| was when Zwingle left the ground which until this time he had weeded 
i and tended, planted and watered, as zealously as Luther, and betook him- 

self to a strange field of action, coming thereby into contradiction to 
himself, The biographer. and editor of his works, Melchior Schuler, says 
of him, in his excellent and accurate Swiss history, “Most noble was his 
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bearing towards Luther, who out of stubbornness and temper abused him 
so undeservedly, and caused the writings of Zwingle and his friends to 
be burned in the territories of Saxony. Zwingle applanded Luther’s serv- 
ices, allowed writings of the latter abusing himself to be sold without 
hindrance (there was a ‘censor’ in Ziirich after 1522), and replied to 
him with calmness and dignity. None the less Zwingle, from his enthu- 
siasm for his belief, from the vehemence of his character, from the injus- 
tice and opposition of his foes, and from the power of circumstance, fell 
into mistakes which led him to do wrong. In this way the progress of 
the Reformation was hindered, and himself plunged into a conflict to fall 
a sacrifice to his own bravery.” 

A new contest and war were hastened by the violent way in which 
Ziirich helped and the Romanist cantons hindered the advance of reform 
in their common territories, especially in St. Gall. Zwingle, who had 
ever preached so stoutly against a hireling soldiery, now favored alli- 
ance with Venice and France for the side of reform. His friend Collin 
negotiated with Venice and the French ambassador. Zwingle advised 
in favor of the French alliance. Francis First did not care for reform, 
but for Lombardy. Zwingle wrote to him (June, 1531), and sent him 
his confession, which is still in existence in Paris. On the other side, 
the Romanist cantons sought the help of Austria and the emperor. 
Strassburg joined the reformed league. Hesse also, it is thought, took 
part, but Berne refused, probably from jealousy of Ziirich’s strength in 
the East. The public conferences now held inflamed the strife. At last 
Berne declared a blockade of the five cantons (May 21, 1531). This 
measure, calculated to madden them without any result, had always been 
opposed by Zwingle. Its effect, in fact, was to strengthen and goad on 
the foe. Zwingle resigned his office (July 26th) into the hands of the 
government, and proposed to leave Ziirich. The landgrave of Hesse 
had proffered him a refuge. Urgently entreated by the Ziirich council, 
he said (July 29th) that he would stay and endure till death. He went 
(August 10th) to Bremgarten, to bring the ambassadors of Berne to a 
decision. It was in vain. With a foreboding of approaching death, he 
took leave of his friend Henry Bullinger, who was to be his successor, 
commending the church to his care. While Berne lingered and Ziirich 
was irresolute, the five cantons armed themselves and declared war (Oc- 
tober 9, 1531). All was confusion and treachery in Ziirich. Her troops 
gathered in a small detachment to enter the conflict, without waiting 
for the reinforcements coming from every direction. Zwingle joined 
gwingle dies in their march, and fought, cheering on his comrades. He fell 
hattla. in the front rank, bravely, under the blow of a stone and 
the thrusts of lances. 

Thrice the dying man rallied. “What misfortune is it?” he cried. 
“They can slay only the body, not the soul.” The enemy, finding him, 
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as he lay on his back, looking up to heaven, advised him to confess and 
invoke the saints, He replied, “No.” He was thrust through by the 
lance of a freebooting soldier. Canon Schénbriinner, of Zug, said, as he 
looked on the body of the hero, ‘¢ Whatever may have been thy creed, 
thou wast a loyal ally.” There fell with Zwingle twenty-five brother 
ministers, twenty-six members of the government and sixty-four other 
citizens, and in all five hundred and twelve persons. Thus ended (Oc- 
tober 11, 1531) the battle of Cappel, so disastrous to Ziirich, in which 
Zwingle died, at the age of forty-eight, a faithful shepherd in the midst 
of his flock. His dead body was treated shamefully, — quartered, burned, 
and its ashes strewn to the winds. His spirit lives in the intellectual life 
of Ziirich, which he awaked, in the untrammeled proclamation of the 
Word, which he commenced and greatly promoted, and in the unselfish 
love of country, as cherished by the noblest spirits after the pattern of 
Zwingle. 

The centennial anniversary of his entrance into office (January 1, 1519) 
has in three centuries been celebrated with profoundest regard, and will 
be celebrated in centuries remote. A pear-tree, standing where he fell 
on the battle-ground of Cappel, in sight of the Alps, once marked the 
place where his blood was poured out and his life ended. The tree has 
disappeared, but the noble shoot which his life sprang from, —the tree 
of life, — planted in the soil of Ziirich, and cultivated_there, has grown 
strong, enriched by his blood. In the place of the pear-tree a monument 
of granite rock now stands, commemorating the rock on which he stood, 
on which the church also stands, — the rock from which Zwingle never 


‘was moved. —A. E. F. 


LIFE VIII. JOHN GECOLAMPADIUS. 
A. D. 1482-A. D. 1531. CLERICAL LEADER, — GERMAN SWITZERLAND. 


Joun CEcorampapius (Hausschein or Hiisgen) was born in 1482, 
in the Swabian city of Weinsberg. His parents were well-to-do citizens. 
John was an only surviving child, loved by them as the apple of the eye. 
Jolin’s father would have had his son seek fortune as a merchant. His 
mother, a woman of intelligence, devoted him to learning. Her own 
father was a citizen of Basel, 2 member of the Pfister family. Her son 
was destined one day to carry blessing to the city of her ancestors, beyond 
all that she could anticipate. After John had acquired the elements in the 
school of Heilbronn, he went to Heidelberg, where he received the degree 
of bachelor when fourteen, and soon after master of philosophy. Already 
his comrades had translated his German name Hausschein into its Greek 
equivalent, Cicolampadius. Such was the custom of the period. 
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Destined for the law, the youth betook himself to the renowned school 
of Bologna. But neither the law studies nor the Italian climate agreed 
with him. After six months we find him again in Heidelberg, devoting 
himself to the science which his heart chose, that of theology. As it was 
then pursued in the universities, it had certainly, at first glance, very little 
to attract. A sound mind could only be hurt and repelled by the scholas- 
tic form which hid and even disfigured its real beauty. Scholasticism in 
its leading men into the depths of theology had served its day and was 
past its bloom. Thorns, however, remained, entangling often nobler 
spirits, and allowing them to free themselves only with toil and difficulty. 
(Ecolampadius shunned the thorns as well as he could. He indeed 
studied the great master Thomas Aquinas, but passed by the subtle Duns 
Scotus. He felt more drawn to the theology which joined to a keen 
logic a deep mysticism, as a certain form of religious thought was then 
designated. He took as his model in this the chancellor Gerson. He 
perceived that not science, but devoutness of thought and life, constitutes 
the true theology. By this only he could saye his own soul or the souls 
of others. His first call to let his light shine came when Philip, the elec- 
tor of the Palatinate, gave him his two sons to educate. This work did 
not, however, long detain him. His parents had purchased a living for 
him, according to the custom of the times, in their city of Weinsberg. 
He would not enter the office till thoroughly grounded in learning, and 
especially in a more extended knowledge of the languages of the Holy 
Scripture. He devoted himself in Heidelberg to Hebrew, under the care 
of a baptized Spanish Jew, Matthew Adrian. He had already made ac- 
quaintance with Melancthon in Tiibingen and Reuchlin in Stuttgart. He 
had come into relation also with Brentz and Capito. 

Thus, well stored with knowledge, and aided by intercourse with the 
Priest in Weins- first men of his period, he became a priest in his native town. 
berg. Doing much good here, he was called by the bishop of Ba- 
sel to preach in the cathedral of that city of Switzerland (1515). His 
stay there was temporary. He returned to Weinsberg, where already he 
had published a writing (* De Risu Paschali’’) on the side of reform. He 
satirized in it the immorality of his age, which in the churches at Easter 
time excited the people to laugh by droll stories and jests, and thus com- 
pensated them for the coming Lent. Called again to Basel by Erasmus 
to lend help in the latter’s second edition of the New Testament, he re- 
mained a short time; then, having received the degree of doctor of the- 
ology, he accepted a call to Augsburg (1518). As preacher in the chief 

church of the city, he found an opening for reform effort. , He used his 
leisure, meantime, for his own training and for literary Jehoe! He was 
an especial student of the fathers. So greatly was he disposed to a quiet, 
meditative life that he resolved to exchange his office as a priest for the life 
of amonk. He entered the old minster cloister of the order of Bridget, 
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in the bishopric of Freisingen. He pussed two years in learned study, 
attaining more and more of hidden truth by the help of the Bible. The 
monkish life by no means accorded with his growing convictions. We 
find him leaving the convent and acting as preacher in the castle of 
Francis von Sickingen at Ebernburg, near Mainz. Here he was allowed 
full liberty to conduct God’s worship according to his convictions. He 
made Latin ceremonies give place to German preaching, and human or- 
dinances to the divine Word. Yet he went to work prudently, and, as he 
said, “allowed one thing for sake of custom, and ancther for sake of 
love.” The truth needed to mature in his own mind and many a thing 
to be cleared away before he could safely appear to do the work of a re- _ 
former. Yet his day was not far off. It was before the death of Sickin- 
gen (not after, as is usually said), that CEcolampadius left Ebernburg to 
go to Basel, on the invitation of his friend, the publisher Kratander (No- 
vember, 1522). He at first lived in scholarly seclusion, enjoying a noble 
hospitality, and toiling for his friend upon a translation of Chrysostom. 
Soon’ the door opened for him to go to work in the church of Basel. 

A vicar was needed by Zanker, the pastor of Martin’s church, who 
was sick. (Ecolampadius took the place without salary; iieke Ae tae 
soon after a lectureship in the university, with a slight com- 
pensation, was given him by the council. And so, in 1523, he began his 
academic work with lectures on the prophet Isaiah, over which Luther 
expressed his joy in a letter to him dated June 23d. His career had 
begun. He whom Basel loves to call her reformer was possessed of 
pulpit and professor’s desk. True evangelical thought had reached Basel 
before. A large part of the people inclined to reformed doctrine as it 
reached the masses through Luther’s writings. Still the new rising 
Christian liberty found first in CEcolampadius personal support, eloquent 
defense, and strong championship. Every day he preached to the people 
what he had presented to his students, in a scholarly form, the day pre- 
vious. Nor was he unsupported in his reforming effort. He had a trusted 
friend: in Zwingle of Ziirich, keeping up a lively correspondence with 
him, for mutual encouragement. The Basel council by degrees entered 
into his reforms. When it made him permanent pastor, it gave the Ref- 
ormation a decided impulse. He did not lack for active opposition. 
He found suspicions excited against him, as an agitator, on the part of the 
majority of the clergy and of the university. The worldly-wise Erasmus 
withdrew more and more from him. He was given many troublous hours 
by the riotous anabaptists. He attempted to correct them in conferences, 
first in his home, then in Martin’s church and the council chamber, but 
in vain. He also had a part in the unhappy controversy on the Lord’s 
Supper, in which he took an independent position, sharing in general in ~ 
the views of Zwingle; he differed from him, in part, as to the support of 
it from Scripture. Though disliking learned discussions, he was obliged 
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to take part in two famous debates, and exerted in both of them a great 
His great de- fluence. One was the Baden conference (May, 1526), 
bates. where, in Zwingle’s absence, he maintained the cause of 
reform against its bitter opposers, with Eck as their leader; the other, 
the Marburg colloquy (October, 1529), in which he and Luther tried 
to come to an understanding on the Lord’s Supper. He distinguished 
himself in both by a calm, dignified demeanor. We find him also at 
the Berne assembly (January, 1528), but in the background as compared 
with Zwingle. All this while the reform movement (whose detail we 
cannot follow here) was going on in his own city, he exerting a quiet 
but decided influence. His correct view of reform appears in a pastoral 
letter addressed to the pastors of his region (during a church visitation 
in the autumn of 1528). He showed in simple, beautiful words that all 
who wished to purify and improve the church must begin with them- 
selves. The servant of Christ must see that the pattern of his life ac- 
cords with the purity of his creed. “Let it be our wisdom to preach 
Jesus Christ, the crucified. Let the object of every discourse be to extol 
the riches and glory of the grace of God to us.” He exalted love above 
severity, expressing the wish that frequent brotherly conferences might 
take place, for mutual warning, support, and encouragement. 

When reform had carried the day in Basel (February, 1529), by the 
resolute will of the citizens, in the face of threatening tumults, it was 
a doubly happy circumstance that one like GEcolampadius grasped the 
helm, and undertook to steer the little vessel, tossed of waves and winds, 
into the safe harbor. He not only had. to toil in the enterprise, but 
also to vindicate it after the adherents of the old church, and Erasmus 
among them, had turned their backs upon the heretic city, and with- 
drawn from its university their help and favor. The tearing down, for 
which so many hands were ready, as was seen in the image-breaking, was 
easier than the building up. This wanted not only active hands, but a 
clear, strong head and a pious, believing heart. C&colampadius gave 
both head and heart to the service of his city. He succeeded, naturally, 
to the superintendency of the church after the departure of the bishops. 
He was the restorer of the university. He attracted to her Simon 
Gryniius and other men of learning. He also cared for the under schools, 
which were now separated from the church and under the care of the 
state. He promoted, by the Latin schools, as they were called, a thor- 
ough academical training. A friend of morality, he favored discipline 
for adults in the church, as well as for youth in the school. In this he 
differed somewhat from Zwingle. The latter, disliking anything that 
resembled the old priestly tyranny and forcing of consciences, would not 
allow the church to excommunicate, but left it to the Christian civil mag- 
istrate to punish vice. C&colampadius distinguished between state pol- 
icy and church discipline. He did not carry out his desire in this suc 
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cessfully, for the government would take only half-way measures. He 
was less successful still in bringing the other Swiss cantons to his views. 
Haller, in Berne, opposed him. Of all Swiss reformers Unt 

e pholds church 
before Calvin, GEcolampadius had best declared and empha- discipline. 
sized the church’s independence of the state. “More unendurable than 
antichrist,” he was convinced, “does the state become when she deprives 
the church of respect. She, it is true, bears the sword, and justly. But 
Christ has given to us medicines for the restoration of the fallen. He 
has said of the transgressor, Let him hear, not the state, but the church.” 
C&colampadius would have given the synod more power than the state 
allowed it. He wished it to be not a mere means for preserving clerical 
discipline, but a representative of the whole church. Through it and in 
it the church was to attain the consciousness of her divine vocation. We 
have still some addresses to synods by Cicolampadius, which show how 
highly he esteemed the office of an evangelical preacher and pastor, and 
how thoroughly he made it a matter of conscience to defend the temple 
of God from profanation, and to breathe into the languid, sick body of 
the church a new life. Before he could fully carry out his noblest views 
(and what mortal ever is granted such privilege!), he was summoned 
away by Him whom he had served with singleness and fidelity. He 
was deeply affected by the death of his friend Zwingle in the battle of 
Cappel (October 11, 1531). He did not tarry in following him. His 
death was not on the battle-field, yet he fell under the load of work which 
he had undertaken for his Master. He had been admonished in vain to 
spare himself. He was intent upon working while it was day. He felt 
that his end was near. He warned his friends of his departure (No- 
vember 21, 1531). A few years before he had married Wilibrandis 
Rosenblatt, of a noble family, and had been given three children, Euse- . 
bius, Aletheia, and Irene (or Piety, Truth, and Peace). To his dear 
friends, among whom we place his servants and his lodger, John Gun- 
delsinger, he said, “Sorrow not, my loved ones! I shall not part from 
you forever. I go away from this vale of sorrow to the blessed life 
eternal. You should be glad to know that soon I shall be in the place 


_ of endless bliss.” He celebrated the communion in company with his 


wife, their kindred, and the servants. He said, “This holy meal is a 
sign of my true faith in Christ Jesus, my Lord, Saviour, and Redeemer, — 
a true sign of the love which He hath bequeathed to us; be it my last 
farewell to you.” The day following he assembled his brethren in office 
about his bed. and impressed upon their minds the church’s interests. He 
reminded them of Christ’s saving work, admonishing them to walk in his 
footsteps, and to show a love all the stronger as the times grew dark and 


1 An ulcer on the os sacrum long troubled him, and finally compelled him to take his 
bed. The disease gradually spread to the inner organs. All medical art was of no ayail 
against his obstinate malady. ; 
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stormy. He called them to witness that he had meant well to the 
church, and had not, as his enemies charged, led her to ruin. They, as 
they stood around, gave him their hands, and solemnly promised him to 
think of the church’s welfare. Finally, the day before his death, he asked 
to see his little children, “the pledges of his wedded love.” He told 
them they must love their Father in heaven. He charged their mother 
and kindred to see that they fulfilled their names, and proved pious, 
peaceful, and God-fearing. His last hour drew near. The clergy were 
all by his bedside. As a friend entered, he asked him if he brought any 
news. Upon his replying no, he said cheerfully, “Then I will tell you 
something new. I will soon be with my Lord Christ.” When one 
asked whether the light was troubling him, he pointed to his heart, say- 
ing, “There is enough light here.” At daybreak, November 24th, the 
first rays entering his chamber fell upon a form from which life had just 
fled. With the sigh, “ Lord Jesus, aid me!” the faithful shepherd fell 
asleep. The ten ministers were by him, kneeling, and accompanying, 
with silent prayers, his soul, as it struggled to leave its frail tenement. 
His grave is in the cloister of the cathedral of Basel. Near by are the 
graves of Jacob Meyer and Simon Grynius. Their epitaph, composed 
in 1542, reads thus : — 
‘*So Ehr, gut, kunst hiilfend in Not, 
Wer keiner von disen Dryen todt.”’ 

But the divine Word, which we may apply to our C£colampadius, ex~- 
presses far more when it says, “ Remember them . . . . who haye spoken 
unto you the word of God, whose faith follow.” — K. R. H. 


LIFE IX. OLAF PETERSON. 
A. D. 1497-A. D. 1552. CLERICAL LEADER, — SWEDEN. 


No sooner had the Reformation risen in Germany than its flood began 
to pour in all directions. Its truths were so plain, the errors of the an- 
cient church so palpable, the assaults upon her abuses so well grounded, 
that a large part of Latin Christendom was at once won over. Still the 
old usages resisted everywhere this movement of the Spirit. The spec- 
tacle thus exhibited in the various nations and governments of Europe 
is unsurpassed in interest. The moment Luther and Melancthon pub- 
lished their views, a throng from neighboring countries hastened to their 
side. One and another of these hurried from Wittenberg back to their 
homes, to begin with enthusiasm a task the completion of which would 
demand the greatest efforts. Of the lands thus brought into the conflict, 
each one reveals to the student its own peculiar form and color, different 
from every other. The reformers prove as diverse as the lands whence 
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they sprang. Their similarity in some things is evident. , Their diversity 
is much more prominent. While these active spirits followed largely the 
counsel and example of Luther, and agreed in the main with his princi- 
ples, they went every one of them his own way, unlike that of Luther 
or any other. 

Germany’s influence was felt in the largest degree by the Swedes. 
With our other Scandinavian neighbors they accepted the Lutheran re- 
formed constitution, which they strictly maintain to-day, and by means 
of which they have grown great and renowned. Yet how different were 
the occurrences by which evangelical religion won the day here from 
the course of events in Sweden! ' 

The story of the beginning of the Reformation in Sweden is easy to be 
told. At Oerebro, in the province of Nerike, lived a master-smith named 
Peter Olafson, who had two sons: Olaf, born in 1497, or the peterson's fam 
same year with Melancthon, and Lawrence, born in 1499, ¥y- 
called Olaus Petri and Laurentius Petri. Their father and their mother 
(who was named Karin, daughter of Lorenz) were plain persons, and 
pious after the fashion of their age. Faithful and energetic, they had 
the welfare of their sons very much at heart. They gave them early to 
the care of the Carmelite monks, who had a great reputation for their 
learning. The youths soon mastered the rudiments, outstripping their 
fellows, and were set apart to become priests. Their parents wished them 
to go to Rome for their theological course, to an institution founded in 
that city by Bridget, the Swedish saint (who died in Rome in 1373, and 
was declared a saint in 1391). Thither, or to Paris, where was a similar 
school for the aid of Swedes, the youthful Swedes were used to go, that 
they might come back with the glory obtained by residence in those cities, 


_and with enlarged efficiency. But these brothers were directed on their 


pathway in a very different direction. Hardly had they left Sweden and 
entered Germany, when they heard of Luther. Hastening to Wittenberg, 
they entered as students of theology. They found the warmest welcome 
and most friendly assistance. Their names were entered on the matricu- 
lation book, after an examination, with remarks of approval. Luther 
was then in his first era, and growing every year towards the apprehen- 
sion of his great vocation as a reformer. Olaf, with Lawrence, listened 
to Luther’s lectures on the Bible, and being received into the Augustine 
cloister lived under the immediate eye of the master. Soon jives with Lu- 
he won Luther’s regard. When the latter was made vicar * 

of the Augustines (by Staupitz, 1516), Olaf went with him to visit the 
convents in Meissen and Thuringia. He there became a witness of Lu- 
ther’s activity at this juncture, and was introduced to his manner of 
thought and life. He learned also the defects of the monasteries by 
personal observation, and saw the way in which they must be cured, 
Thus it became easy for Olaf to mould himself after his revered master. 

21 
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He had a share, in all that occupied Luther’s attention. He saturated 
himself with the truths of the Bible. He was present with Luther in 
1517, when the latter formed the brave resolve to oppose the selling 


of indulgences, when he nailed up his ninety-five theses on the church . 


door, and when he plunged into the battles which followed. At twenty- 
one (1518), Olaf became a doctor of philosophy; his brother, who was 
nineteen, taking the degree at the same time. In, August, 1518, his 
equal in age, Philip Melancthon, came to be professor in Wittenberg, 
and gave the prevailing movement a new impulse. The brothers were 
among his first pupils, gaining from him an insight into the Greek lan- 
guage and philosophy. At the time when Luther said of the university, 
“They are all as busy as ants,” the two Swedes were included in his 
praise. Everything was favorable to their thorough understanding of 
the Bible. This was their chief gain which they carried with them, when 
they left Wittenberg and the university, not without taking counsel with 
Luther, and returned to their homes in Sweden (1519). 

Sweden had witnessed startling events while Olaf and his brother were 
in Wittenberg. Christian Second, who ruled Denmark and Norway, 
wished to reéstablish the union by taking the crown of Sweden. He 
met defeat in a great battle near Stockholm (July 22, 1518), from the 
regent Sten Sture, but resolved to make a second effort. He spent a 
whole year in preparation. An excommunication and interdict against 
Sweden were published by the pope. Christian was authorized to exe- 
cute them by force. In the very midst of these disorders, Olaf, with 
Lawrence, reached home. He sailed from Liibeck, but was detained by a 
storm. He repaired to Wisby, in Gothia, and found opportunity here 
_ to labor after the fashion of Luther. One Antonellus Arcimboldus had 
been sent by his brother, Angellius Arcimboldus, the papal legate, to 
carry on a trade in indulgences. Olaf instructed the people and their 
admiral, Norby, upon the hurtful and selfish character of this traffic, and 
so successfully that the peddler of pardons was driven away. Norby also 
took his money from him, which made Olaf, who hated selfishness of 
motive, dissolve relations with the admiral. Olaf made his way to Streng- 
nis, where his old bishop, Matthew, received him joyfully, and soon made 
him canon and archdeacon of his cathedral. Thus Olaf’s time of train- 
ing came to a close. He now had an office in which he could show 
what was in him, and make an entrance-way for his belief. With 
Begins his life youthful zeal and full devotion of his powers, he at once 
work. began his work. First he addressed himself to the young 
prebends and choristers, to whom he gave Bible expositions which met 
great applause and drew pupils to him from every direction. An open 
dispute with the dean of the cathedral was of great help to him. One 
large advantage obtained thereby for himself and his fatherland was the 
friendship and complete adherence of archdeacon Anderson, a man of 
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about his own age, who joined himself to the reformed doctrine and to 
Olaf absolutely and finally, and by his knowledge of life and his ex- 
tended culture was of the greatest help to the good cause. Anderson, 
Olaf Peterson, and Lawrence Peterson, together, are the leaders of the 
Swedish Reformation. 

Strengnis first became through them the home of reforming agencies, 
which rapidly extended to city and country, and even to remote provinces. 
To employ all Olaf’s talents in church revival, Matthew made him rector 
of the cathedral school, following the advice of Anderson. Great results 
ensued. Beginning with the youth, Olaf exerted a profound and ever- 
increasing influence on the entire province and nation. 

Before this came to pass, Olaf, with his brother and the whole evan- 
gelical movement, had been in the greatest danger. Christian Second had 
(in the beginning of 1520) repeated his attack on Sweden, divided his 
opponents, and taken the capital. With most peaceful and friendly prom- 
ises, he invited the nobles to Stockholm to his coronation, resolving on a 
bloody revenge, to which the archbishop Gustavus Trolle had advised him. 
The third day of the festivities (November 8, 1520), the citizens were 
summoned to the market-place, where, before noon, two bishops, twelve 
nobles, and many citizens were put to death. Olaf, hearing that a violent 
death threatened bishop Matthew, even though the latter had most decid- 
edly favored Christian, hurried to the place of execution. At the sight of 
the corpse of his loved patron, he cried out, “Oh, what a tyrannical, un- 
manly deed, to treat thus a pious bishop!” At once he, with yarowly es- 
his brother, was seized, and would have been executed, had p28 death. 
not Edward Leuf, who was with them in Wittenberg, exclaimed: “ Spare 
the youths! They are not Swedes, but Germans! Spare them, for 
God’s sake!” Saved thus, they returned to Strengniis, stronger in the 
consciousness that the hand of God was protecting them. Through this 
tragedy at Stockholm, which won Christian the name of a cruel tyrant, 
and gained archbishop Trolle the deep and deserved hatred of the people, 
a great deliverance came to Sweden: she threw off the Danish yoke by 
the aid of Gustavus Ericson, that “noble, handsome, wise, prompt youth, 
whom God excited to save his country.” After many fearful conflicts 
which laid his country waste, Gustavus Ericson, or Vasa, was proclaimed 
king (at the Reichstag in Strengniis, June 7, 1523), “in the name of God, 
and of the free peasants of Sweden.” Under him began a new and happier 
era. The old wounds were slowly healed. The edifice of the evangelic 
church was gladly begun, and at last completed. The conflict indeed con- 
tinued, but instead of open war it took the form of political dispute. By 
the genuine wisdom of the ruler chosen by the people, this was given a 
happy solution. Luther, in Germany, had guarded against nothing more 
than allowing religious reform to be urged on from political grounds. In 
Sweden it was at first not possible to promote religion on its own merits, 
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nor to keep it from connection with politics. The king was the centre of 
everything. He sought the welfare of both church and state. He under- 
took to harmonize both interests. His decrees and appeals to the people 
related to religion as often as to politics. By these kingly attempts he 
gave offense, and afforded grounds for complaint, first to the Romanist, 
then to the evangelical leaders. But he publicly vindicated his conduct. 

Olaf Peterson’s sermons, during the Reichstag which chose Gustavus 
king, excited the attention of both friends and foes. Gustavus espoused 
his cause, and promoted what Olaf and Lawrence, along with Anderson, 
The king favors had desired, a public recognition of the Reformation. He 
reform. made Anderson his chancellor, to succeed Matthew. Hay- 
ing first obtained Luther’s advice, he made Olaf preacher in Stockholm, 
and Lawrence professor of theology in Upsala. The three wrought un- 
tiringly, each trying to make his office yield the largest results for the 
good of Sweden. Anderson published a Swedish New Testament, avail- 
ing himself of the model furnished by Luther. It appeared as early as 
1526, and greatly helped reform. Every reader could now judge for 
himself of the truth of Olaf’s sermons and addresses. The book of Job 
and the rest of the Old Testament were published by Lawrence and Olaf 
after the year 1549. bs 

The leader of the evangelic church needed to advance very carefully. 
A portion of the nation held to the forms and usages of the old worship. 
Along with them were some of the most active clergy, who were also 
chiefs of the aristocracy. These kept their offices, and wielded great in- 
fluence with both clergy and laity. Gustavus, for their sakes, retained 
many of the old ceremonies, and took pains to prevent all extreme meas- 
ures. He opposed the young preachers who behaved thoughtlessly and 
rashly. He counseled them to keep within the bounds of decorum and ~* 
morality. When Melchior, Ring, and Knipperdolling tried to introduce 
their anabaptist excitement into Sweden, they were expelled from the 
kingdom. Olaf, who had kept silence, was told to preach against them. 

None the less, everything was moving on rapidly. The three friends 
lived in close relations with the king and with one another, If they ex- 
cited the envy and hate of their foes, they found a strong protector in 
Gustavus. Another Wittenberg student, Michael Langerben, was ap- 
pointed a preacher in Stockholm, and aided their work. They evinced 
their expectation of success by the device they placed on their seal, —a 
burning lamp, symbolizing the light of the gospel. The king omitted 
no opportunity, as he journeyed over the land, of wisely and gently coun- 
seling his clergy to moderation, and of promoting peace. At the close 
of 1524 he went to Upsala, taking Olaf with him. He appointed a 
formal conference between the latter and a representative of the opposite 
party, named Galle. Gustavus himself had named the questions to he 
discussed. The orators became so severe that Gustavus adjourned the 
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debate. Yet he agreed with Olaf, in that he argued wholly from Script- 
ure, while his opponent relied on the fathers and on tradition. The 
chief points were further discussed in writing instead of orally. Thus 
also the work of reform was advanced. In 1525 Olaf ventured to marry, 
helping to do away with clerical celibacy through his own example. 
The king attended the wedding, and defended the step in a letter to 
bishop Brisch, who had censured him. Gustavus declared marriage a 
divine ordinance for all persons, and clerical marriage entirely lawful. 


. A Reichstag at Westeriis, in the summer of 1527, seemed at first likely 


to prove unfavorable to reform. The king thereupon declared that he 
should abdicate. This decidedly changed the voice of the assembly. 
It resolved to leave everything to the king, making over Reform estab- 
to him all the chureh property. The hostile bishops and 48»e4~ 
clergy left the country. Olaf’s protestantizing work was now for the 
most part accomplished. A new archbishop was named to celebrate 
solemnly the king’s coronation (January 11, 1529). Olaf was herald, 
and proclaimed Gustavus the anointed king of Sweden. 

Olaf’s zeal for reform was widened. He contended ably with his pen 
for his lofty views. He could not obtain in the council which met at Oere- 
bro, with Lawrence as president, as much as he desired. He had to 
suffer a portion of the old papal usages to continue, yet in such way 
and with such limitations as would promote true doctrine in the future. 
The king sustained him so far as to commit to him (1531) the royal seal, 
and to confide to him the secrets of state. He gave him also the over- 
sight of schools in Stockholm, desiring him to provide for the training 
of teachers. His brother Lawrence was made archbishop of Upsala. 
Olaf exerted a growing influence upon the youth of Sweden and their 
studies. Besides his translations of portions of the Bible, he wrote sev- 
eral histories. 

Olaf was now at his greatest elevation. He lost the king’s favor by 
his histories, for he blamed Gustavus for appropriating the church prop- 
erty to his own use. Falling into disgrace (1538) and losing his influ- 
ence, he committed further political offenses, and brought upon himself 
serious charges. Along with his friend Anderson, he was Olaf’s trials in 
convicted (1539) by a court convened for their trial, under iuadant, days. 
the presidency of his brother Lawrence, of knowing of dangerous treason 
against the king, and of not disclosing it. They were sentenced to death, 


but pardoned by Gustavus. Olaf’s misfortune arose from the unhappy 


complication of politics then existing in Sweden. Its hardship was 
mitigated by manifest signs of the favor in which he stood with most of 
the nation. Yet he never regained his old cheerfulness. He resumed 
his work as preacher. Upon the 7th of April, 1543, he delivered a touch- 
ing and powerful discourse on his misfortune. He toiled usefully till he 
was fifty-five, and closed his life the 7th of April, 1552, “after a Chris- 
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tian and edifying preparation, and an express confession of his faith in 
Jesus Christ.” Gustavus was grieved at his death. Olaf’s bereaved 
people erected a marble memorial to him in the Nicholas church. Sor- 
row over the deserved displeasure of his king had brought an early death 
to Olaf. How serious his fault was the existing records do not allow us 
to decide. 

Seven centuries had passed away since Ansgar, the Frankish apostle . 
of the North, had with unspeakable labor and care established the Chris- 
tian church in Sweden. Amid no less hardships, the Swedish Olaf es- 
tablished the reformed church in the place of the Romish, now ruined by 
immorality and pride, and opened the way for the Word of God into his 
fatherland. Both men, by their heroism and divine power, have deserved 
that their memories be revived and dwelt upon. Olaf began and carried 
on his work with the purest and most zealous purpose. If he inclined 
afterwards to hierarchical views, and through want of foresight and self- 
control, and perhaps through an overestimate of himself, committed 
faults, he repented for them most heartily. * Sweden ever will count him 
noble and worthy, for he toiled patriotically for his country. He ex- 
alted her language by his writings, her poetry by his songs, her stores 
of knowledge by his histories, his laws, and his pursuit of learning ; 
above all, as a Christian of Luther’s order, he lighted her pathway, and 
led her along a road which gave her afterwards, under Gustavus Adol- 
phus, her world-wide influence and renown. — F. R. 


LIFE X. WILLIAM FAREL. 


A. D. 1489-A. D. 1565. CLERICAL LEADER, — FRANCE AND FRENCH 
SWITZERLAND. 


Lxss than two centuries ago (1700), there could be seen in the church- 
yard of Neuchatel a tombstone, bearing engraved upon it a cross, or as 
some say a sword, or as we incline to think the two together. Nor could 
any truer or better emblem have been found to mark the resting-place of 
the man who, banished from France for his religion, lifted high the cross 
on the confines of his old home, and with the sword of the Spirit breasted 
a thousand toils and dangers to make a way for the gospel. We speak 
of William Farel, who is remembered by French Switzerland as her 
first, if not her greatest, gospel teacher and reformer. He was born in 
1489, among the green hills of Dauphiny, in a little village between Gap 
and Grenoble, which still bears his family name. His lineage was an- 
cient and noble. The Farels of old were noted for zeal for the religion 
of their times, for strong adherence to the church’s doctrines and tradi- 
tions, for conscientious fulfillment of her rules, for devotion to her legends 
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and miracles, her saints and images. -The ardent boy unreservedly fol- 
lowed the same path, a true son of the south, as he was, full of spirit and 
imagination, his dark eyes shining with intellect and feeling, his small 
yet sinewy frame bespeaking energy and activity. He himself tells us, 
in sad retrospect, how devoutly he went with his parents to a certain 
wonder-working cross near his home, and how his eyes were not opened 

even by all the equivocal occurrences which there confronted him. His 
thoughtfulness, love of knowledge, and deep though misguided religious 
zeal impelled him to a life of study. He overcame his father’s objec- 
tions by his perseverance, and since his province afforded no opportunity 
for thorough training, he betook himself (about 1510) to the famous 
University of Paris. There he was to enter a new existence, unsought 
by him and unexpected. 

One of the great scholars of Paris was James Lefévre, of Etaples, a 
doctor of the Sorbonne (also known by his Latin name of gi ,aies under 
Faber Stapulensis). A friend of the existing religion, its Faber. 
hierarchy, institutions, and customs, he yet could not bar his mind against 
the spirit of inquiry everywhere rising. He wished to vivify scholastic the- 
ology by giving it scientific clearness, as well as by a return to the thor- 
ough study of the Bible. The former tendency, not the latter, first drew 
Farel to his side. ‘They were one in their simple fervor of piety and 
depth of devotion, as they showed in their prayers and masses, keeping 
of holy days, and adorning of churches and altars. But when there kin- 
dled at times in the twilight of Lefevre’s mind the flash of a higher con- 
sciousness, the bosom of his friend and pupil was illumined also. Farel 
never forgot Lefevre’s saying to him once, “ William, God designs a new 
thing in the world, and thou shalt be witness of it.” He was seized with 
doubts, nor could he, much as he sought to cling to the revered authority 
of the church, attain any satisfaction of mind. He sought help in the 
Scriptures; but their entire contents seemed to him in such plain con- 
tradiction to the state of religion about him that he could quiet himself, 
and that not entirely, only by the thought that for want of thorough 
training he had not rightly understood them. “I was,” he writes of 
that time in his life, “the most unhappy of men. I shut my eyes, that I 
might not see.” Not until he was turned from old legends to the epistles 
of. Paul, and saw there the foundation truth, justification by grace through 
faith, and began defending it with increasing devotion, did he clearly per- 
ceive the doctrine, “ Nothing from works; everything from grace.” Per- 
ceiving, he was convinced. One error after another vanished. The 
saints yielded to Christ only; the supremacy of the papacy became a 
device of the devil; human teachings in religion yielded to the supreme 
authority of God’s Word. Farel plunged into the Scriptures with zeal 
and thirst for truth; studied the Greek and the Hebrew; found the pre- 
yailing worship more and more absurd and idolatrous. All this began 
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as early as 1512, and hence many a year before the voice of Luther was 


heard through Europe. 

Commotion in religion grew in Paris. There gathered a band of 
men, more or less impressed by the gospel. Lefévre was the soul of the 
movement. Besides Farel, who was a master in the Lemoine College, 
and other young men, there adhered to it also William Brigonnet, count 
of Montbrun and bishop of Meaux, who had been on an embassy to 
Rome. ‘Their cause found patrons and friends at court, also, especially 
in Margaret of Valois, a princess of great mind and heart, and through 
her even in king Francis himself. But the latter was soon led by his 
mother and his chancellor, Duprat, into the well-known “concordat,” 
forming a close alliance with the papacy. This new policy sought at once 
to control the university, whose president, Nathaniel Beda, was the sworn 
foe of all innovations. The king, indeed, interposed a decided “no” 
to judicial persecutions, yet the air became so close in Paris, and the 
Farel forced to CONdition of affairs so trying, that the brethren were glad to 
mais Barks: accept a retreat which was offered them by Brigonnet at 
Meaux. In his diocese a series of reforms was undertaken. Several 
unworthy secularized pastors were removed, and a theological seminary 
opened, in which Farel found scope for his zeal and abilities. Little by 
little, Lefevre brought out his noble translation of the Bible into the 
French language. Instructive and edifying tracts were printed. The 
people thronged to hear gospel preaching, often from the lips of the 
bishop. Societies were formed for reading and studying the Word of 
God. Meanwhile there was opposition by the secular priests and monks, 
whose interests were threatened. Threats were made of a crusade against 
the too hasty and sanguine friends of reform. The king was to be pro- 
scribed if he tolerated them. Brigonnet was denounced in parliament, but 
was equal to defending his own person. Yet he took the first long 
step backwards when he withdrew permission to preach from his breth- 
ren (1523), Though Lefevre received an acquittal from a royal com- 
mission, the circle had lost its support, and was broken up. Farel, after 
a short stay in Paris, went to his home, where he continued preaching, 
and had the good fortune to win four of his brothers to the side of gospel 
truth. Brought up before the court in Gap, mistreated and expelled 
from the city, he went as a missionary about the country. Seeing little 
result from his work, and wishing to study the Reformation in the lands of 
its origin, influenced also by the invitations of friends who had left France, 
Farel started for Basel. Making his journey secretly, he reached that 
city with difficulty (1524). ' 

He was made welcome by GScolampadius, who received him as a guest 
and a near friend. On the other hand, Farel and Erasmus, from their 
unlikeness, repelled each the other, and became opponents. That Fare: 
had faults was seen by CEcolampadius, who strove especially to moderate 
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his fiery impetuosity. Hating to be idle, Farel sought leave to defend 
thirteen propositions of his, publicly, which was denied him by the univer- 
sity, but granted by the council. When he found no opponent, he pro- 
ceeded, with the help of Cicolampadius,sto publish his propositions and 
expound them. On returning to Basel from a journey to East Switzer- 
land, where he made the acquaintance of Zwingle, he found the senti- 
ment of the council changed, and was obliged, at its command, to leave 
the city. (&colampadius could do nothing for him save express his in- 


, dignation at the order, and commend him to Capito and Luther. Farel 


reached Strassburg, and formed intimate relations with her preachers. 
He did not go on to Wittenberg, for a field near by laid claim to his 
energies. 

An evangelical preacher was wanted by Miimpelgart, the residence of 
Ulrich, the exiled duke of Wiirtemberg. The latter giving his consent, 
Farel, after reflection, was led by CEcolampadius to go thither (summer, 
1524). The place was well situated for work in France through preach- 
ers and teachers, through colporteurs carrying Bibles and evangelical 
books into Burgundy, Southern France, and Lorraine. Farel’s preach- 
ing was as welcome with the people as it was unpopular with the nobility 
and clergy. He obliged a monk of Besancon who attacked him to re- 
tract assertions which he could not prove. Farel’s ardor increased with 
success, though he was warned from Basel to be moderate. Once, as he 
was crossing a little bridge, he met, it is said, a procession in honor of St. 
Anthony. Witha burst of rash zeal, he snatched the image from the 
priest and threw it into the stream. ‘“ You wretched idolaters,” he said, 
“will you never leave off your idolatry!” He happily escaped a mob, 
but very naturally was obliged to bring his stay in Miimpelgart to a 
close. He went by way of Basel to Stuttgart, where he met, along with 
other exiles, his old instructor, Lefevre. 

He found a new door open to him, when Berne, after the discussion at 
Baden, inclined more fully to the Reformation. By means of his friends 
in Basel, Farel was sent (fall, 1526) to the French-speaking district of 
Aigle, in a mountain nook between Vaud and Valais. He went first as 
a school-teacher, under the assumed name of Ursinus, with- pinay nis great 
out salary; afterwards he was formally appointed preacher Wo" 


_ and teacher together. He had a hard position. The ignorant people, 


led by their priests and monks, opposed him. The Bernese governor and 
his magistrates at first put obstacles in his way. Undismayed, he per- 
severed, protected as he was by Berne. He had a case in court with a 
monk, who called him from the pulpit a seducer and a devil. When 
his opponent was beaten and asked pardon, Farel generously and heartily 
offered him his hand. He tried by letters, with poor success, to win con- 
verts in the neighboring district of Lausanne. He took part in the col- 


— loquy at Berne (1528). Reformation carried the day,; but to establish 
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it cost harder work in Aigle, probably, than anywhere else. Farel, hay- 
ing liberty to preach, went everywhere, in the face of threatening and 
peril. He, along with Berne and the gospel, was thoroughly calumni- 
ated. In Ollon he met violeng from a mob of men and women. At 
last, a new governor and a deputy coming from Berne, and exercising 
stricter justice, peace and quiet prevailed. Farel found helpers, and gave 
them employment. 

His fearless spirit was made useful elsewhere, in Morat, which belonged 
to Berne and Freiburg. Receiving the Reformation, the district became 
Farel’s headquarters. He went to Lausanne, by leave of Berne, but with- 
out success. On the other hand, neither the bishop of Basel nor the 
abbot of Bellelay could prevent Neuveville, on Lake Bienne, becoming 
reformed under Farel’s labors. In the Miinster valley he preached with 
such power that the people cleansed their churches of pictures and altars, 
while their priests fled away. The most prominent place entered by Fa- 
rel was Neuchatel. Belonging to the duchess of Longueville-Hochberg, 
it was in alliance with Berne. Local influences, the corruption of the 
clergy, greater than in almost any other place, and church abuses had pre- 
pared a way for the Reformation. Farel’s first sermon was from a stone 
at Serrieres. Asked into the city by the people, he preached on its streets 
and squares. He toiled through the summer (1530) amid difficulties. He 
was given the hospital chapel. Finally, on the 23d of October, he vent- 
ured the declaration, as it seems, in accordance with a resolve of the mag- 
istracy already formed, that it became the gospel no less than the mass 
to be heard in the cathedral. The entire multitude arose to take Farel 
thither. Attempted opposition only excited their ardor. An entrance 
to the pulpit was effected. Farel’s powerful eloquence aroused a tempest 
against images and other marks of superstition that lasted all the next 
day. The governor, count de Rive, thinking that the great majority 
held to the old faith, and only the noisy mob took the other side, wished 
a vote taken immediately, but had to await the commissioners from 
Berne. When these arrived, and the charges of violence and riot had 
been met by countercharges and assurances of adherence to their duchess, 
save in matters of faith, a vote was taken (November 4th), and a major- 
ity, small indeed, decided for the purer religion. All attempts to over- 
throw the decision by force or craft were thwarted by the firmness of the 
Bernese. The duchess’s rights were taken care of, but so were the relig- 
ious liberties of the citizens, and of any who might follow their example. 

To carry reform in the country parishes was Farel’s next desire, which 
he pursued fearlessly and untiringly. One evening, at Valangin, after he 
had preached, and his comrades in unwise zeal had snatched the host out 
of the priest’s hand, they were fallen upon by a mob, beaten, and dragged 
to the castle. They were urged to adore an image of Mary, but in vain. 
They endured repeated violence from the priests, and were thrown bleed- 
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ing into prison, from which they were delivered by friends from Neu- 
chatel. The demand of Berne for satisfaction was refused, the whole 
affair winning the approval of the duchess. Farel met like difficulties 
elsewhere, even in the territory of Berpe. At Orbe and Grandson the 
attempt was made, even in the face of the Berne councilors, to render 
Farel’s preaching of no avail, by noise and outcries, without violence. 
Bat Farel went right on, preaching twice a day for six days, and not in 
vain. He won some of the adherents of the old belief, and especially the 
modest youth Peter Viret, who became a servant of the truth and a warm 
friend of Farel. So wholly did Farel pursue his reforming work that he 
had no time for his private affairs or his correspondence. Yet he took 
leisure to write a circular letter to his brethren everywhere, exhorting 
them to endurance and hope in their battle for God against a soul-destroy- 
ing antichrist. 

Farel entered Geneva first in October, 1532, when on a journey to the 
Waldensians of Piedmont, at their request, to help them yy.) arstenters 
perfect their church government. His fame preceded him. @eev4. 

He was visited, at his hotel in Geneva, by many of the citizens. The 
council, under the influence of his opponents and their Freiburg allies, 
would have banished him and his companion, Antony Saunier. But 
when they sheltered themselves behind the safe-conduct of Berne, they 
were let alone. They were invited to meet the chapter on the pretense 
of a conference. Two syndics went with them as protectors. The pre- 
caution proved needful. They found themselves accused as vagrants and 
seducers, and covered with abuse by the clergy, not a few of whom 


carried weapons. Farel calmly stated his aim and calling, the preaching 


of God’s Word to any who would hear. Not he, but they, it was who 
troubled Israel. During their secret deliberations a shot was fired at 
Farel, but without hurting him. He was ordered to leave the city within 
three hours. He was spared, it was said, out of mercy and consideration 
for the Bernese. When Farel remonstrated against being sentenced un- 
heard, he was overwhelmed with outcries and calumnies: ‘“ What need 
we any further witness; he is worthy of death!” was the cry. “It is bet- 
ter that the heretic die than that he ruin the people.” Farel answered, 
“Speak with God, and not with Caiaphas.” In vain! He was attacked, 
trodden down, and struck in the face. Daggers were drawn, and only the 
intervention of a syndic saved him. The next morning, early, he was 
taken by friends over the lake. His countryman, Antony Froment, 
who had just arrived from France, was sent by him to Geneva, as a sub- 
stitute. 

Romanism still prevailed in Geneva. To meet preaching by preaching 
she set up a Dominican monk, Guy Furbity, to declaim in the cathedral 
against the “ Germans and other heretics.” The Bernese took this as an 
insult to themselves. They sent a commissioner, under whose protection 
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Farel and Viret also came to Geneva. On account of the threats of the 
popish party, the council took half-way measures. Then other agents 
of Berne threatened a dissolution of their alliance with Geneva, and in 
face of opposing threats by Freiburg, the Bernese influence and their 
Ceirtes'ine dy decided “Yes or Not (“ Entweder-Oder ”) carried the day. 
in Geneva. After many evasions and appeals to church courts and to 
the Sorbonne school, of which he was a doctor, Furbity was obliged to 
enter into a conference. It was held in the council chamber (January 
29 to February 11, 1534), and opened by Farel in a conciliatory tone. 
He said, “The most beautiful victory is to uphold the truth; I would lay 
down my life with joy to secure the acceptance of it by all.” Furbity 
failed in proving from Scripture the obligation of fast days. He refused a 
public recantation, and was imprisoned. A second Romanist preacher, 
of more moderation, took his place. The Bernese demanded that their 
people should also be allowed to preach. The council continued unde- 
cided. ‘The people led Farel into the church of the friars. The bells 
rang, inviting the people for the first time to reformed preaching (March 
1st). Reform made rapid advances. Freiburg broke her league with 
this city. The Lord’s Supper was held according to Christ’s institution 
(Whitsuntide). The priests forsook their altars. The frustrated plots 
to overthrow the city, the attempt to poison the preachers, the excom- 
munication of Geneva by a bishop and by the pope, only excited indig- 
nation at the authors of these measures. One church after another was 
won by the gospel. A new conference in the friars’ cloister, in which 
John Bernard, the chief of the order, who had been converted by Farel 
justified his change of life, promoted reform greatly. Geneva could not 
but decide. The Council of the Two Hundred was addressed by Farel, 
so persuasively and eloquently (July 12th) that after the question had 
been once more asked of the priests whether they could present any- 
thing further for their side, the assembly resolved in favor of the Ref- 
ormation (August 27th). The new order was ushered in with due for- 
malities. 

Farel’s work was not hurt by the attacks from abroad of his opponents 
who had fled away, and of their allies. The city solemnly pledged itself 
to peace and to the gospel. Farel sought to reform not faith only, but 
also life, to elevate morals and promote Christian training and educa- 
tion. He toiled untiringly. He had to be everywhere,—in Geneva, 
in the country, in Vaud, which had been recently conquered by Berne. 
He needed good stout helpers. He was sent by God a man, the very 
one he sought. One day (1536) came a young man of twenty-seven 
not unknown to the world even then, an exile, passing through cana 
his name John Calvin. He purposed spending but one night in the 
city, going on to Basel and Strassburg the next morning. Farel, hear- 
ing of his presence, hastened to him, and asked him to remain to serve 
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Christ and his church. Calvin replied with a refusal, showing a prefer- 
ance for a literary life. 
“* With holy indignation burning, Elijah-like, see Farel turning! 
‘The call of God thou hearest rising! Alas, if thou art Him despising !’”? 
Farel said, “ Cursed be thy studies, if thou shunnest for their sake the 
work of God.” 


‘ At Farel’s word see Calvin quailing, as though God’s hand were him assailing ! 
He takes the work, though hard its guerdon ; at God’s command he bears the burden.” 


Of Farel’s fruitful life, no moment was more fruitful than this, none more 
important to mankind. 

In close alliance with Calvin, Farel toiled to make Geneva a city of 
God and fortress of the gospel. He was nowise troubled that the rising 
star of Calvin dimmed his own. His heart was void of envy. He la- 
bored, preparing a confession of faith for Geneva, holding a discussion with 
anabaptists, taking part in a conference at Lausanne, which decided the 
future of Vaud. He, like Calvin, suffered banishment, when, for a mo- 
ment, libertinism rose against the yoke of Christ. He went to Basel and 
Strassburg, the old hiding-places of such as wandered homeless for sake 
of .their convictions. 

But Farel was not forgotten in Neuchatel. By the unanimous vote of 
the council, clergy, and citizens, he was recalled. Reluc- Gajea back to 
tantly he submitted to a yoke whose weight he had tried, Neuchatel. 
But. he could not do otherwise, after his words to Calvin, which were now 
repeated to himself. He returned to Neuchatel (1538), which he made 
his chief place of labor for the rest of his life. Almost the whole district 
had received the gospel, and reformed, at least in part, the church govern- 
ment. Much was left Farel to do in clearing away, arranging, and com- 
pleting. He was anxious for strict discipline, and had urged Berne to 
order it. He met the same opposition as in Geneva, proceeding espe- 
cially from the higher classes. A prominent lady who had separated 
from her husband, without cause, met admonition and public rebuke with 
scorn and contempt. When the zealous Farel lamented from the pulpit 
the tolerance of such scandals and the throwing off of restraint, his foes 
at once seized their opportunity, and in a public meeting deprived him of 
his office. Their action was to take effect in two months. Farel was 
‘resolved “not to yield to Satan; God had given him the charge, and 
would require it at his hands.” Mediation was used. Calvin, Viret, and 
other friends hastened to him. Agents were sent from Berne, who, dis- 
liking Farel for personal or political reasons, took sides against him. 
Neuchatel classis asked foreign churches to intercede. Farel went on 
during a time of pestilence doing his work calmly, believingly, and more 
faithfully, if possible, than ever. Meanwhile, Basel, Strassburg, Con- 
stanz, and Ziirich urged Neuchatel and Berne to uphold him. The Bern- 
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ese yielded when they had in vain tried to persuade Farel to give up. 
By the time the two months had passed, a great majority reversed the 
vote to deprive Farel of his office, which he held with honor till his 
death. : 

Farel by no means confined himself to Neuchatel, but wherever there 
was need of a defender or confessor of God’s Word, there he was to be 
found engaged. To Geneva, especially, where he would rather be last 
than be first elsewhere, he gave attention and labor. By his powerful 
mediation Calvin was brought back to her; at each critical moment he 
hastened to the front, on the side of the church and of his friend. He 
took the liveliest interest in the fortunes of the Waldensians and of his 
persecuted brethren in France. He urged not only the Swiss rulers but 
the princes of Germany to give them succor. He went twice with Beza 
(in 1557) to Germany, on their account. He sought also for a union with 
the Lutherans, and thus brought on himself (who was the author of the 
agreement between Calvin and Bullinger) small thanks from the Swiss 
for what they chose to call his too compliant spirit. 

In old age, amid ailments, Farel was prompt to occupy new ground 
Fruitful in ola 20d to recover what had been lost. He began a prom- 

ising work (1557) in Pruntrut, the home of the prince- 
abbot of Basel, but was resisted by the clergy. He accepted promptly 
(1561) an invitation to his old home. He acquired new life when al- 
lowed to preach the word of God in Gap and Grenoble, hardly any op- 
posing. He returned in hopeful mood, having left two young colleagues 
to continue the work. He took one more journey (1565), going to Metz. 
He had once before (1542) found the rulers there lukewarm and fearful. 
The people had been cold, notwithstanding his solemn assertion that no 
city had ever been left of God that cared for the religious good of its 
people. When the Lord’s Supper had been administered by him, on an 
estate of the count Fiirstenberg, to great throngs, they had been at- 
tacked by the troops of Lorraine; he and others received wounds, and 
with difficulty made their escape to Strassburg. But now the prospect 
was favorable. There was an evangelical church in Metz. The nobles 
generally adhered to it, and had Protestant princes and states to support 
them. Farel visited Metz, accompanied by a councilor of Neuchatel. 
He met a hearty welcome, and preached that day with his old power. 
It was the last flame of his mighty spirit. He returned to Neuchatel 
sick. Nursed by his wife (the daughter of a widowed refugee from 
France, and married by him not many years before this), he lived several 
weeks. He gave exhortations to his visitors, especially his brother pas- 
tors. He joyfully confessed the faith which he had taught and defended. 
The 13th of September, 1565, he gently took his departure, at the age of 
seventy-six, fifteen months after the death of Calvin. 

Farel has not been rightly and fairly judged by all. He was no meek 
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CEcolampadius, no mild Melancthon, but rather like Luther, a bold, 
knightly spirit. As such he was used by God for storming strongholds 
and doing the work of a pioneer. His much-blamed vehemence was on 
behalf of a holy cause, and not against individuals. ‘No man,” his bi- 
ographer says, “had so deeply and painfully wounded him as the unprin- 
cipled, false Peter Caroli; for none did he care more tenderly, work 
more faithfully, or hope more anxiously, until no ground of hope was 
left.” The zeal of Farel could not be made tame and commonplace. 
The gospel was to hima passion. Let him who can say that he has at- 
tained, beyond Farel, its perfect standard, or that he has approximated 
it, and him alone, dare cast a stone at Farel’s transgressions! — F. T. 


LIFE XI. JOHN CALVIN. 


A. D. 1509-A. D. 1564. CLERICAL LEADER, — FRANCE AND FRENCH 
SWITZERLAND. 


Wo does not know Luther’s remarkable history? Or who has not 
gone to Wittenberg to see his statue of bronze there, his church, his cell, 
and Melancthon’s house and garden? Who has not made a pilgrimage 
up the rocky ascent of the Wartburg, where, after his mighty testimony 
for the truth at Worms, Luther found quiet repose? The story of Calvin, 
the reformer of southern lands, is less familiar. To make his acquaint- 
ance we must turn to Switzerland—to Geneva. There is no region on 
earth, a renowned traveler has said, that compares with the shores of 
Lake Leman. It lies a bright mirror of more than fifty miles of glassy 
surface, smiling vineyards looking into it, and rising behind them the 
crags embowered in foliage, the lofty glacier-clad pinnacles of the Alps 
of Savoy, and the majestic Mont Blanc. Upon this lake, at its southern- 
most extremity, is Geneva. 

In this city, dating from medieval days, stands.an ancient Gothic tem- 
ple. Its foundation has been traced all the way back to king Clovis. 
It bears the name, even as does the great temple in Rome, of the apostle 
Peter. The watchword of the city itself, chosen long before the Refor- 
mation, and when Geneva was under subjection to the dukes of Savoy, 
sounds like a prophecy of her coming destiny, — “ After Darkness Light,” 
“Post Tenebras Lux.” ‘The name of one narrow street of this city 
is now, as of old, Rue des Chanoines, and this was Calvin’s residence. 
Let us return to an eventful day in the life of him who dwelt here. | 

One day the great city bell on St. Peter’s, called ‘ La Clémence,” was 
set ringing in the early morning, to announce a great feast- Givin at twen- 
day. We behold a man of middle stature hastening along ‘y-eight. 
with rapid strides, a black cap upon his head, with face long rather than 
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oval, and with pointed brown beard. He has a bright, unembarrassed 
mien, though stern resolve is in his bearing. A brother clergyman accom- 
panies him. ‘he citizens greet him with looks of eager interest. He 
hastens to St. Peter’s, mounts the pulpit, and thunders forth to the con- 
gregation. He announces to them, in words of indignation, that in so 
profligate a town, in one so torn by party factions, he will not administer 
the Lord’s Supper to the population. The crowd rise indignant. Some 
draw their swords and threaten him, but the preacher repeats that he will 
not so desecrate the supper of the Lord; “that they will drink down the 
wrath of God rather than the sacrament of salvation.” 

The man is Calvin, as he appears on Easter Sunday, April 21, 1538, 
_ pronouncing thus an excommunication of the city. The morning follow- 
ing, the citizens assemble at the earliest possible hour, and amid the 
greatest excitement pronounce sentence of banishment against Calvin 
and two of his brother witnesses for the truth, Farel and Corrault. “It 
is well,” the three answer, “ for it is good to obey God rather than men.” 
And Calvin adds, “If I had been rendering my service to man, this 
would be a sorry recompense; but I have served a Master who gives to 
his servants wages even above their deserts.” The exiles made haste to 
Berne. After a fruitless endeavor at return, Farel went to Neuchatel, 
while Calvin, after toiling through one stormy night in a thunder-storm, 
when he was well-nigh swept away by the swollen mountain torrents, 
found his way to his old residence in Strassburg. The third, Corrault, 
died soon after his exile, or was murdered. 

This incident portrays the character with which we are now to become 
acquainted. Burning zeal for the honor of his Master, championship, 
living or dying, of gospel truth, firm, believing loyalty to Christ’s sacra- 
Calvin's charac. Ment, — these are the traits which we shall meet once and 
aniatlon, again in Calvin’s life. The occurrence just described became 
the occasion of the establishment of the reformed church discipline, aft- 
erwards so well known. Christ had given his disciples the power of 
the keys. The church was to be possessed of spiritual authority. Fol- 
lowing Calvin to Strassburg, we find him bearing the indignity put upon - 
him with deep humility. ‘They could not curse,” said he, “except God 
permitted them; therefore we will wait the Lord’s time, for quickly fades 
‘the crown of pride to the drunkards of Ephraim.’ ” 

Once in the mouths of the crowd, there were nicknames, heard very 
often, applied to Luther and Calvin: “Luther, —dickkopf; Calvin, — 
spitzkopf:” “ Luther, — thick head; Calvin, —long head.” It is certain 
that in the vulgar wit of the crowd there is often found a good deal of 
shrewd judgment. The common folk would indicate the key-note of each 
of the two characters: the invincible stubbornness of Luther, and the men- 
tal keenness of Calvin, which at times carried him almost beyond limits, 
To these peculiarities both men joined the most profound intellects. The 
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former, endowed with the utmost intrepidity, and even daring, swayed the 
minds of others in such measure that, to use his own words, he was “ well 
known in heaven, in earth, and in hell.” The latter, by his intellectual 
power, with lofty, aspiring spirit and true sublimity of soul, turned his clear 
gaze towards God’s countenance and the faces of his holy angels, of whom 
he so often makes mention, as if he could with his bodily eyes almost see 
the Invisible. From Calvin a new civilization proceeded in the west and 
south. Yet it is only by better natures that he is understood. By weak, 
inferior minds and antichristian hearts he has always been misunderstood 
and hated ; yes, and even cursed by them, as Luther also is cursed. The 
world by its question, “Are you Lutheran or Calvinist?” shows how 
important a place is held by both one leader and the other. We shall 
find Calvin’s life like Luther’s, in that it is a marvelous mingling of outer 
adventures and perils and of inner thoughts such as were designed to 
lead the world. Even to-day John Calvin is to France a shumblingistone, 
a spirit turning men to life or to death, a rock of offense to some, a guide 
to many others in the way of salvation. Nor shall any other deliverer 
be sent this nation, till they learn to say, “ Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord.” 

We return to the story of his early years, to his great refchbaing work 

and his final triumph. John Calvin was born July 10,1509, Guiyinss earlier 
when Luther was a little more than twenty-six years old. history. 
His birthplace was Noyon, a little city of Picardy. His*mother was a 
Fleming. By her he was cared for through childhood with devoted love. 
By his father, who was a man of note, an attorney and public official, the 
boy’s earnest spirit was early observed. Calvin says, “ When I was yet 
a little boy, my father destined me to theology, and even as David was 
taken from the sheep-folds to a high position, so have I, by the hand of 
God, from a small beginning, been exalted to this high office, and become - 
a herald of the gospel.” By receiving the tonsure at an early age, he 
was introduced into the clerical order. There is no account of his re- 
ceiving any ordination in the course of his life. When eleven years old 
he was given a small benefice. We next find him at a preparatory school 
in Paris, and soon after at the Paris University, where he becomes first 
doctor of law, then of theology. About this time, as he tells us, his 
inward convictions underwent a sudden, powerful change. He at once 
began to teach nothing save the gospel. “Although in my fear I fled 
the world, there gathered thirsting souls about me, the inexperienced re- 
cruit, so that each obscure corner was turned into a public school.” He 
soon spoke out openly in Paris, to the joy of the friends of the gospel. 
Persecution followed. He had himself given an occasion for it by his 
fearless speech. He effected his escape with difficulty through a window, 
it is said, from which he was let down in a basket. In the year, 1535, 
fresh danger came through the zeal of the Protestants. Six evangelical 
. 22 
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Christians were put to death in Paris by fire. Calvin took refuge with 
a friend. In his retreat he began writing his great work on the doctrines 
of the reformed church, and also labored in spreading the pure gospel 
through the provinces. We find him next at Nerac, in South France, 
with the queen of Navarre ; afterwards, in his native place, at which time 
he resigns his claim to his parish. Returning south, he lives concealed 
in the city of Poitiers and its vicinity. He establishes a reformed con- 
gregation there in secret, celebrates the Lord’s Supper with it, after the re- 
formed manner, and sends out disciples far and wide. There, in a lonely 
region, a cave is still pointed out to which Calvin used to retire along 
with his followers. It bears even now the name of “ Calvin’s Grotto.” 

- But on every side in France perils arose, and flaming fagots. Calvin 
Publishes his  t00K his way in haste to Basel. Here he published his 
theology. splendid work upon the Christian faith, as a defense of the 
persecuted.1 Soon after this he traveled, in the company of a friend, 
into Italy, to the court of Renée, the renowned duchess of Ferrara, who 
from the time of her meeting him never ceased to honor him as her pas- 
tor, and to render him the most profound esteem and affection. Perse- 
cuted in Italy, he went in haste to his native town, and with a few friends 
from there to Strassburg. A war then raging compelled him to take a 
roundabout way through the city of Geneva. * God was leading him,” 
says his friend Beza, for in Geneva dwelt the brave Farel, who had 
proven the reformer of French Switzerland, but who when left alone 
amid the raging tempest was hardly equal to the conflict. He found out 
Calvin, who, in distrust of his own powers, wished to flee to a solitude. 
He adjured him, with a holy zeal, to lend his help. When his entreaties 
proved unavailing, Farel raised his great voice, and said: “ Then I tell 
thee, in the name of the Almighty, that the curse of God will rest upon 
thee ; for thou seekest thine own honor, not the honor of Christ.” It was 
the thunder of the voice which was heard on the road to Damascus. The 
lightning smote Calvin’s heart. He could not “ kick against the pricks.” 
He became preacher and teacher in Geneva. His whole life through he 
saw Farel’s uplifted hand, and heard the distant thunder of the judg- 
ment, “as though,” to use his own words, “ God had laid hold upon me 
from heaven with his terrible arm.” Now he set to work to reform the 
people, and after the space of two years comes that remarkable scene at 
the Easter festival, when he excommunicates the entire population of 
Geneva, and receives in turn his sentence of banishment. 

We join him in the old city of Strassburg, where he is found in the 
company of Bucer and other upright persons. He devotes himself ta 
quiet study, till against his will he is drawn into the wide field of the 
public life of his age, and into the German Reichstag. He meets Me- 


1The Institutes of the Christian Religion, which in its final edition (1559) is regarded 
as the most solid production bearing upon reformed doctrines. 
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lancthon. The two men feel that they are kindred spirits. They agree 
respecting the question of the Lord’s Supper, as regards everything es- 
sential. They remain forever bound together in esteem and love. It is 
difficult to portray the conflict which soon was excited in the soul of Cal- 
vin, when the city of Geneva, moved to deep repentance, boisterously 
called him back, as their pastor ordained of God. He remembered with 
pain his trials of conscience among them. At last he was obliged to 
yield to the authority of Farel, who once more adjured him. Calvin 
offers “his bleeding heart as a sacrifice to the Lord.” Now begin the 
years of real reformation. Returning to the penitent city, g.oonq entrance 
he does so under one conviction; he must see realized the i™to Geneva. 
great thought of his life ; the church’s authority in spiritual matters must 
be accepted. He draws up a constitution for the church and the state, 
and with great energy secures its adoption. Many persons, among them 
the noted Valentine Andrea, who was in Geneva in 1610, felt such a pro- 
found admiration for this theocratic-ecclesiastical constitution that they 
had a great longing to come and live in Geneva. It was an attempt to 
replace the Roman hierarchy by a voluntary Christian organization on 
the pattern of the primitive church. It was introduced into more than 
one land—at least in many of its features—by the establishment of 
a church government by means of synods. 

When in Strassburg Calvin had entered on home life, marrying Ide- 
lette de Biires. She was the widow of one whom Calvin had recovered 
from the anabaptist belief, and a highly cultivated woman. ‘One of, the 
elect,” she is called by a friend of Calvin, who was acquainted with her. 
For nine years their happy married life continued. They had one child, 
a boy. They lived in a very modest and even poor style. Calvin pre- 
ferred an unpretending, humble mode of living. But they had a great 
deal of home comfort and happiness. Around Calvin gathered a circle 
of worthy friends. Such friendship as united Farel,.Viret, and Beza to 
Calvin is seldom to be found. It was not in Luther’s experience, who at 
the last came near falling out with Melancthon himself. 

Soon Calvin is plunged into his long, severe conflict with the mad- 
brained vociferators for freedom who were around him, as well as with 
the old citizens of Geneva, who wanted political freedom, but not Chris- 
tian freedom. The greater grew the danger, the bolder waxed the 
courage of the man who was so timid by nature. He stood like one of 
the ancient prophets and called down the vengeance of Heaven upon 
those who insulted God by their crimes. Yet, like Paul, Triumphs over 
with his great zeal he united apostolic love. At length the the libertines. 
whole city was mastered by his mighty mind. The enemy who desired 
his fall were sent outside the walls. The persecutions raging sent to Ge- 
neva some of the best people of France and Italy. They took up their 
abode under Calvin’s protection, and constituted his church, his power, 
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and his stay in the time of need. In those days, when, by the rising perils — 
far and near, the church was threatened with destruction, and Calvin with 
death, when at times everything seemed lost, such words as these were 
heard from his lips: “It is not worth your while that ye trouble your- 
selves concerning me. There were far greater trials experienced by 
Moses and the prophets, who were leaders of God’s people.” Again, he 
says, “Trusting in the purity of my motives, I fear no assault, for what 
can they do to me more than to take my life!” And, “I am ready to 
endure death in any of its forms, if it is but in defense of the truth.” 
After the death of Luther, Calvin exerted great sway over the men of 
that notable period. He was especially influential in France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Holland, England, and Scotland. He bore the church in each of 
these lands upon his heart, and daily made it his care. Many martyrs, 
upon his word, mounted the scaffold, and not long was it till in France — 
what a joy to the heart of Calvin! — two thousand one hundred and fifty 
reformed congregations were organized, receiving from him their preach- 
. ers. The foremost families and the noblest came out on his side; and in 
1559 deputies from all parts of the country met in Paris, quietly and un- 
obtrusively, to draw up their excellent confession of faith, the foundation 
of the French reformed church. Five years Jater this confession was pre- 
sented, in solemn assembly, to the king and the regent Catherine. The 
reformed were thus recognized by the state. What if Francis of Guise 
massacred the Protestants at Vassy, as they celebrated the Lord’s Supper 
under the roof of a barn! What if he raised a cruel war against them! 
Liberty of creed was won. Churches flourished, in spite of the rage of the 
foe. Rome became really afraid that all France would become Calvinist. 
Calvin, triumphant over all his enemies, felt his death drawing near. 
Faithful to the His ardent spirit had well-nigh consumed his bodily powers. 
see Yet he continued to exert himself in every way with youth 
ful energy. He did not lose an hour. He impressed his powerful moral 
character and imposing earnestness of soul on his church and his city. 
Geneva was to be for centuries the nursery of a pure, noble civilization. 
When about to lie down in rest, he drew up his unpretending will, say- 
ing in it, among other things, with a feeling of his great unworthiness: 
“T do testify that I live and purpose to die in this faith which God has 
given me through his gospel, and that I have no other dependence for 
salvation than the free choice which is made of me by Him. With my 
whole heart I embrace his mercy, through which all my sins are covered, 
for Christ’s sake, and for the sake of his death and sufferings. Accord- 
ing to the measure of grace granted unto me, I have taught his pure, 
simple Word, by sermons, by deeds, and by expositions of the Scripture. 
In all my battles with the enemies of the truth I have not used sophis- 
try, but have fought the good fight squarely and directly. But alas, my 
good will and my zeal, if I may so name it, have been so lukewarm and 
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_ cold that I have fallen immeasurably below the mark in fulfilling my 
office.” Calvin left property to the amount of but two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars, including his books. Choosing and loving a lowly 
way of living, he refused, during his illness, to accept twenty-five dollars, 
half the amount of salary due him, saying, as he sent it back to the coun- 
cil, that as he could not render any service, his conscience forbade him 
to receive any pay. Shortly before his death, he addressed to the,coun- 
cilors of Geneva and to his brother ministers hearty exhortations, which 
have come down to us. In his last moments of dreadful pain, he was 
heard often praying, “ Lord, Thou bruisest me, but it is enough for me to 
know that it is Thou! Who will give me the wings of a dove, that I 
may fly to Thee!” May 27, 1564, was the day of his release and blessed 
journey home. He was in his fifty-fifth year. 

Many an adherent and friend of Calvin, coming from afar, has gone to 
the city cemetery seeking his monument. But the place of his rest is 
not known. This man would have nothing of the world, not even a 
stone inscribed with his name. He would have no ostentation at his 
grave, to remind any of old superstitions. As none in Israel knew where 
Moses was buried upon the mount, so no one knows where the bones of 
Calvin repose. The dust of succeeding generations in Geneva has min- 
gled with his dust, even as their spirits have been joined closely with his 
mighty spirit. : 

We will liere venture a glance at Calvin’s peculiar way of apprehend- 
ing the truth. The decisive rule of knowledge he found in the Holy 
Scriptures. Justification through Christ he made his cen- givin on Goa's 

_ tral doctrine. But Calvin was not content to look through the decrees. 
glass darkly. He wished to go behind it by the help of illumining thought, 
and with a sublime courage, born of faith, wished every disciple of his to 
do the same. A child beholds the sky, and thinks no more about it. 
Calvin looks at the spiritual firmament like an astronomer. In his 
thoughts he gazes upon God’s countenance, and upon his decrees. ‘This 
all men dare not do. They fear to penetrate the unfathomable abyss. 
Calvin, void of fear and bold, is borne thither upon the wings of his liv- 
ing faith. He knows that he is one of the elect of God. His predomi- 
nant thought, that God only is powerful, that before Him man is nothing, 
a vessel of God’s wrath or of God’s grace, as God pleases, led him, how- 
ever, to constant prayer to the living God, — greatly in contrast with the 
habits of modern thinkers, to whom God is but a law, to whom self is 
God. Starting from this great thought, Calvin shows that our Maker, 
with foreknowledge of salvation and destruction, determined beforehand 
that both should be, that there should be saved souls and lost souls, and 
decreed their safety or their ruin. Here we find an abyss of the world 
spiritual, for none know how sin, with its results, is a thing possible to 
the Holy One, who has decreed our existence as it is. Zwingle had 
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taught the same truth as did Calyin. Luther had also unfolded it to : 
Erasmus, when the latter declared that man could deliver himself by 
good works. They did not explain the mystery. Its solution lies in the 
secret counsels of the Most High. Calvin dwells upon this mysterious 
truth, which lies behind that grace of God which overwhelms him. We 
here cry, “Oh, the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God! How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past find- 
ing out!” But Calvin felt God’s Spirit moving him to blazon triumph- 
antly the great thought of God’s sovereignty and the utter dependence 
of man, in order to dash in pieces the self-righteous hypocrisy of Roman- 
ism to its very foundations, just as Augustine, in his day, smote Pelagian 
self-righteousness. Eternal judgment resounds in his words with thunder 
tones, alarming mortals. This same strong grasping of great foundation 
truths has given to Calvin’s theology its peculiar coloring, to Calvin’s 
soul its lowly piety, and to the world a new impulse. If the reproach 
met him that he did away with free will, he answered with renewed 
force, “ Commune with your own heart, it will condemn your slothful- 
ness; your conscience will bear witness to your moral freedom.” The 
church of Calvin abounded in active benevolence. Many Christian 
souls may not be able to follow Calvin in this flight of his thought, yet 
Calvin on the these same souls will render their thanks to God that Cal- 
sacraments vin taught the deeper meaning of the Lord’s Supper; that 
he preserved the sacrament from becoming a mere memorial act, after 
the conception of Zwingle. 

Here we approach Calvin’s relation to Luther. Luther, in indignation, 
had parted from the Swiss at Marburg. He declared “that he would 
have nothing more to do with the blasphemers of the sacrament, neither 
would he pray for the devourers and murderers of souls.” His stern in- 
flexibility was inherited by his successors, but without his loving spirit, 
and led to fatal dissension. Then Calvin arose by the spirit of the Lord 
to bless the Christian community. He denied transubstantiation and the 
local material existence of Christ in the sacrament, but acknowledged a 
real spiritual presence. Christ is in the supper essentially, not simply 
there by our faith, but he who has faith receives the flesh and blood of 
the Lord, his glorified body. This doctrine, so full of meaning, Calvin 
led the Swiss to accept (1549). Theentire Reformed church afterwards 
adopted it. Many not of that communion have been impressed by its 
importance. Had Luther lived longer, he and Calvin would most likely 
have agreed, for the Reformed embrace the Lutheran view, in its popu- 
lar sense, and the Lutherans are Calvinistic without*being aware of it. 
Luther esteemed Calvin, and once sent him a greeting, saying that “he 
had read his smaller work [in which Calvin put forth his views on the 
sacrament] with great delight.” 


The following story is also told of Luther. A year before his death, 
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when he was coming from his lecture, his students around him, he stopped 
before the shop.of Hans Luft, the bookseller, and hailed his assistant, 
who had just returned from Fraukfort, saying, “ Maurice, what is the 
good word from Frankfort? Will they burn the arch-heretic Luther all 
up?” “ Most reverend sir, I did not hear anything about that,” said the 
other; “but I have brought with me a little volume which John Calvin 
wrote some time ago, in French, upon the Lord’s Supper, and which has 
just been published in Latin. They are saying of Calvin that, though 
quite young, he is a devout and scholarly person. In this little book this 
Calvin is said to show where your reverence and Zwingle and C&colam- 
padius have gone too far in the strife.” He had hardly finished when 
Dr. Luther cried, “Give me the book.” He sat down, looked it through, 
and said, as he finished, “ Maurice, he is most certainly a learned and 
pious person. I might from the very first have well left to him this 
whole controversy ; I confess, for my part, that had the other side done 
the same, we would have been on good terms from the start: If Cco- 
lampadius and Zwingle had expressed themselves in this way at the first, 
we would never have been betrayed into such prolonged controversies.” 

The name given Luther by Calvin was “ Venerable Father.” Calvin 
once said, to quiet the Swiss, “Even if he were to call me a devil, I 
would yet reverently own him as a distinguished servant of God, to whom 
we owe many thanks. We confess freely that we hold Luther as a grand 
apostle of Jesus Christ.” Once Calvin exalts Luther éven above the 
Apostles, saying, “If we carefully study the times in which Luther arose, 
we shall see that he had to contend with almost every difficulty which 
beset the Apostles. In one respect his position was worse than theirs, 
for the Apostles, in their days, did not have to declare war against any 
empire; but Luther could nat advance a step save by the fall and de- 
struction of the empire of the popes.” 

The vigor and success of Calvin’s conflict with the papacy are best known 
to the papists themselves. They were perceived with joy by givin ana 
Luther. Once, when Cruciger had been reading to him one Popery. 
of the works of Calvin, Luther said, “This book is blessed with hands 
and feet. I rejoice that God raises'up such men. If God please, they 
will give the papacy mighty thrusts. What I have begun against anti- 
christ will, by the help of Calvin, be carried to completion.” The book 
spoken of was Calvin’s work against Sadolet, when the latter was attempt- 
ing to gain Geneva over to the party of the pope. In it Calvin speaks 
of church unity. He justifies his separation from Rome. The church 
to Calvin as to Luther is the community of the saints and of the elect. 
Its unity is maintained by the Holy Spirit, the Scriptures, confessions 
of faith, and catechisms. Calvin desired that what was attained through 
faith might be confirmed through church order. In this he was more de- 
- cided than Luther, who did not uphold church discipline in equal meas- 
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ure. That the zeal of Calvin, after the manner of his generation, and 
after the example of Luther’s followers, went sometimes to excess is not 
to be denied. Calvin, in his enthusiasm, wished to carry out a glorious 
conception of a theocracy, a God-inspired rule, state and church united, 
yet separate in their powers: the church to possess no material power, but 
only spiritual power, extending to excommunication; the state to be 
without power in the domain of religion. Such a government of the 
church was realized in Geneva in part; in France more fully. In Calvin’s 
scheme of a constitution for the state, open blasphemers and slanderers 
of what was sacred might be punished even to death. The same view was 
held by all his contemporaries, whether Romanist or Lutheran. It was in 
accord with the spirit of an age of violence. When papists come forward 
in our day, after their party has murdered thousands of evangelical Chris- 
tians, and maintain with absurd warmth that Calvin was intolerant, they sit 
in judgment upon themselves; they condemn themselves with redoubled 
condemnation. 

The execution of Servetus, so often made a stigma upon our noble re- 
Calvin and Ser. former, shows chiefly that Calvin stood above his contem- 
vires poraries. He had done everything, trying to rescue that 
restless company of spirits who would destroy the Reformation. Let us 
approach this era of Calvin’s life. We stand before the council with him 
and Servetus, he seeking to expose error. For as Servetus exclaims, 
“Everything is God!” Calvin replies, “What! do you mean to say 
that the floor on which we tread is God? And what if I ask if Satan 
is also really God?” Servetus rejoins with a mocking laugh, “ Well, do 
you not believe that?” Servetus addressed the triune God with horrible 
names of blasphemy, calling Him a hell-hound. Nor to the last did he 
cease to revile what was holy. Calvin continued in his patient endeavor 
to refute and admonish him. While Calvin was of the opinion that the 
council acted rightly, yet it is certain that he did not influence their 
procedure in sentencing Servetus. He challenged Servetus to come for- 
ward openly and establish his assertions. He also entreated the council 
not to put Servetus to death by fire. Yet it was Calvin upon whom Ser- 
vetus had vented his fury. The gentle Melancthon, on the other hand, 
loudly said that the council’s way of sentencing the blasphemer was cor- 
rect. Calvin afterwards evidently was in doubt about the whole affair, 
in which he years before had taken part, following the sentiment of his 
age. His judgment grew lenient beyond what was usual among even 
cultivated minds in that century. The spirit of toleration, the natural 
result of gospel principles, and liberty of conscience rose in the reformed 
church sooner than in any other. 

On the 27th of October, 1853, Servetus had been dead three hundred 
years. The people of Geneva went up to Chappel, the hill-side where 
the ashes of Servetus had been strewn, and observed the day before 
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the Lord, honoring Christian toleration and liberty of conscience, and 
begging forgiveness, in the name of the old council, respecting Servetus, 
even though he was guilty of transgression. But to Calvin, who has 
been censured unjustly, and made to bear the burden of others’ errors, 
was decreed a statue before the cathedral of St. Peter’s.! For from Cal- 
vin proceeded a free, sublime, and sanctified Christian culture, which will 
work beneficially upon mankind as long as the stupendous Alps stand 
rae all their splendor. 

" Yes, the influence of Calvin upon the world is enduringly great. He 
never dreamed of its becoming so mighty. His mission was as needful 
to the church as that of Luther. One created the Reformation, the other 
completed it. This was Calvin’s grand mission: to give order to the 
church, to guide the awakened energies of mankind, especially in West- 
ern Europe. Renowned universities rose in the reformed church, exert- 
ing a great control over French civilization. Without doubt, through 
the Puritan movement in England, Calvinistic teachings helped lay the 
foundations of the United States of America, thus preparing the civili- 
zation of a new era. And as Luther, by his translation of the Bible, has 
exercised on our German people and tongue a lasting influence, so Calvin 
has affected the nation of scholars by his splendid Bible commentaries. 
He has helped mould the’ French language, also, by his wero naive, 
logical style, the reflection of his own character. 

The church of the future depends upon Calvin, upon a presbyterial 
constitution which Calvin revived, upon his use of discipline which is so 
lacking in the church now. She depends upon the destruction of papal 
notions effected by his writings, and above all upon his pure and child- 
like faith in the Bible, his enthusiastic loyalty to obligation, his eagle-like 
insight proclaiming certainly the triumph of the evangelical belief. The 
world now awaits new reformers. Yerchance the eye of God to-day rests 
well pleased upon some child of his, distinguished by sweet apostolic gifts, 
who, toiling like a Luther or a Calvin, shall gather together the dis- 
tressed and down-trodden churches, revive them as by the breath of God, 
and defend them against the encroaching power of falsehood. With the 
recollection of’ Wittenberg and Geneva in our hearts, let us approach in 
prayer the Lord of the church, with such triumphant faith as once pos- 
sessed Luther by the bedside of Melancthon, believing that “He must 
hear us, and deliver us from our trouble, unless his holy gospel is a lie.” 
And Calvin is calling to us, “The truth of God is immovable. Therefore, 
let us watch even to the end, till God’s kingdom, which is now hidden 
from us, shall appear.” “Fearless and without guile” was the motto 
of Calvin; and his coat of arms, — what was it? A hand offering a burn- 
ing heart unto God! A lesson to all!— P. H. 

1 It was finally decided by Geneva, at Calvin’s tercentenary, to erect instead of the 


statue a memorial hall. This has been built, —a spacious edifice, capable of holding two 
thousand persons. —H. M. M. 
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LIFE XII. ANTONY LABORIE; OR, THE FIVE MARTYRS 
OF CHAMBERY. 


A. D.t-A. D. 1555. CLERICAL AND LAICAL,—- FRANCE AND FRENCH 
SWITZERLAND. 


THERE were put to death in England, in 1555, the martyrs Hooper, * 
Ridley, Latimer, and Cranmer* In France,’ that same year, there died 
at Chambery five martyrs: John Vernon, a pupil of Calvin, and native 
of Poitiers ; Antony Laborie, of Cajar, in Querey, who had been a royal 
judge there, and afterwards a minister; John Trigolet, of Nismes, in 
Languedoc, a student of the law, and also of theology; and their two lay 
comrades and fellow-believers, Bertrand Bataille, of Gascony, a student 
of theology, and Guirald Taurant, of Cahors, in Querey, a merchant, 
‘who journeyed with the rest at their wish, having intended to go with 
them only to the French frontier. These five were sent by the evan- 
gelical church of Geneva into France to preach the gospel. Fully 
warned that they were in danger of persecution and of death, they took 
their way, trusting in God, singing psalms as they journeyed along. 

A spy, one who held some petty office in France, had observed their 
departure from Geneva. He waylaid the company, taking them on the 
Col-de-Tamis, in Fossiqny, in Savoy, and bringing them in chains to 
The five are ar. Chambery. They were, as was reported by Vernon to the 
rested. church in Geneva, brought before an ecclesiastical court, 
whose head inquisitor was bishop Furbity, who had been notorious in the 
history of the Geneva Reformation. They asked, in order to prepare their 
defense, for their Bibles and the Institutes of Calvin, which had been taken 
from them and placed upon the table. They were refused their request. 
This was July 10, 1555. Their release was demanded by the govern- 
ment of Berne, but to no purpose. They were examined a second time, 
July 14th. The court of heresy included as members Dominicans and 
Franciscans. The sacraments and the mass, the authority of the pope, 
and the like, were the subjects considered. On July 17th, the five were 
condemned as heretics. ‘The inquisitor had in vain tried to make Ba- 
taille and Taurant abjure, putting them in a separate prison. When they 
proved steadfast, they were put with the other prisoners, who all mutually 
instructed and exhorted one another, relieving their distress by the singing 
of psalms. 

We have had preserved to us precious letters written by them during 

- their imprisonment, which endured several months. We will make ex- 


1 Henry Second, son of Francis First, had’ succeeded the latter as French king. His 
wife was the Italian Catherine de’ Medici. The king, after his edict of Chateaubriant 
(1551), had committed the trial of heretics — till now a separate matter — to a court of jus- 
tice, with power to put to death. Atalater day, the king made Mathias Ori chief inguisitor. 
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tracts. Laborie wrote, September 4, 1555, to the ministers of Geneva: 
“T have said to my judges all that God gave me to say, establishing all 
by Scripture. I owe thanks to God for his aid. As we faced one another, 
I saw tears in the eyes of one of the younger counselors. I and the rest 
said to the inquisitor, ‘We are amazed that ye consider marriage a sacra- 
ment, and yet not pure for yourselves, preferring to live in unchastity,’ 
Taurant, who came to know the truth only three months since, and whom 
they sought to persuade to abjure, exposed to them their unevangelical 
position, even beyond the rest of us. The ‘parliament’ sentenced us 
August 21st: Vernon, Laborie, and Trigolet, to the galleys for life; Ba- 
taille and Taurant for ten years. The king’s procurator appealed from 
this sentence. 

“When again brought before the council, I was desired to lay my hand 
on across, painted.in green color upon a board, and take an oath. I 
refused, saying that I would look up to heaven and swear by the living 
God. To this they agreed. New heresies were then charged. I made 
a defense. They threatened me with the royal edict against heretics. I 
replied: ‘The judge in heaven will one day decide, opening his record 
and book. Our cause will then be found just; yours will be condemned.’ 
We hear that we are all five condemned to be burned, and are expecting 
every day to hear our sentence. Their excellencies [of Berne and of 
Geneva] have interested themselves on our account. The whole church 
has grieved for us. We enjoy the fruits of their prayers. I can say, in 
truth, that I have never been better in body or soul in my life than here 
in prison, for all things must work together for the best to those who 
love God.” ' 

Laborie wrote also several letters to his young wife, Anna. We will 
quote from these: “I thank the good God that He has com- qaporie's tetters 
forted me inwardly by thy letter, and by letters which have ‘° bis wife. 
spoken of thee, praising thy steadfastness which God has vouchsafed 
thee. I pray thee that thou would recognize this as an especial gift of 
God, coming entirely from Him; and that thou wouldst humble thyself 
the more in obedience to Him, that He may increase thy graces and thy 
gifts. For truly, if my death bring no other:result (I hope to God that it 
will not be fruitless) than that thou by the same be, as I hear, even more 

| awakened to know God, this were enough to cause me to suffer death 
i with joy. I pray God that He fulfill his blessed work in thee, and draw 
. thee more and more to Himself, through the power of the Holy Ghost. 
We are now awaiting the hour when we shall be led forth to death. 
We see no other issue before us, whatever man may do on our be- 
half. Therefore, I pray thee, call on God without ceasing, that He may 
grant us invincible steadfastness, that. we may perfect the work which He 

has begun in us. Truly, in all my life I have longed for nothing with 

" greater desire than to die for Christ and his truth. I am certain that my 
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brothers will say the same. Remember thy life long that thou hadst as 
husband a man truly received and numbered among God’s children. Be- 
ware that.Christ’s word be not spoken of thee: ‘There shall be two in 
one bed; the one shall be taken, the other left.’ Let thy highest con- 
cern be to know God in thy heart, and to love and obey his holy will 
all thy life long. Exercise thyself to fear and know Him, to acknowl- 
edge thankfully the gifts of his grace, so that thou mayest continue his 
daughter, even as I have ever seen certain tokens in thee of thine adop- 
tion by God. Then we may see one another again, and eternally extol 
and praise God in that celestial glory to which God’s Son, Jesus Christ, 
has called us. Thou art yet young; be comforted in God. Let the - 
Lord Christ be thy father and thy bridegroom, till He give thee another 
husband. Iam sure that He will not forsake thee, but will take care of 
thine affairs beyond thy expectations. Therefore, rest in Him continu- 
ally. Fear and love Him in word and in deed. Attend diligently on the 
preaching of God’s Word. Avoid evil company. Choose devout and 
God-fearing people. Act not alone according to thy liking and judgment, 
but ever seek advice from good people who have been our friends, es- 
pecially Monsieur John Calvin, who will lead thee to nothing wrong, if 
thou followest him, even as thou dost, and as I adjure thee to do. For 
thou knowest that this man is truly directed by the Spirit of God. He 
cannot, therefore, advise thee to evil. If thou wilt marry again, to which 
I counsel thee, then seek especially the advice of Calvin, and do not act 
without his khowledge and consent. Choose thee a God-fearing husband ; 
otherwise refuse to marry again. I trust God will care for thee as will 
be good for thee, according to his will. Call upon Him before all others, 
and commit thyself to his goodness. I have unceasingly prayed to Him 
for thee, and I do pray for thee ever. Thou knowest how deeply we 
loved one another, as long as the good God gave us to one another. The 
peace of God has ever been with us; thou hast been submissive to me in 
all things. I pray thee that thou prove an equal, or even a greater, 
treasure to him whom the Lord will give thee. Thus God and his grace 
will ever dwell with thee and thy children. Remember ever the ele- 
ments of religion which I have taught thee (alas, I was not diligent 
enough in my office!) ; build on the same foundations, that thou mayest 
draw nearer and nearer unto God. Possibly, thy father, hearing of my 
death, will hasten to thee, and try to lead thee back to popery. I pray 
thee, for God's sake, and for the sake of thy salvation, not to obey thy 
father in this, but to refuse him, choosing to dwell in God’s home rather 
than to return to Satan’s dwelling. I would rather that thou wert swal- 
lowed up by the deepest chasm, that thou wert now dead, than that thou 
shouldst again be a papist. But Iam sure that thou wouldst rather die 
than obey thy father in this. Death would be hetter and more whole- 
some. Pray God, therefore, to strengthen, thee through his Holy Spirit. 
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Possibly, my parents will think of taking away our little daughter. I 
pray thee, and in God’s name command thee, that"this sin and crime be 
not executed, let there come to thee anything that God may will! For 
T call God to witness that I will demand the blood of this our little 
daughter at thy hand. If through thy guilt and neglect harm come to 
her soul, her blood will descend and be poured upon thy head. I pray 
thee, then, by the duty thou owest God, by thy duty as a mother, by thy 
love in which thou art joined to me, thy husband and thy little daughter’s 
father, that thou take this, my last request, to thy heart, and cause our 
little daughter, as soon as she is capable of instruction, to be brought up 
in the fear of God. I would have liked to write to thy father and to my 
own parents, but I have no more paper and ink, nor can I obtain any 
just now. Write, then, to them what has befallen me, through God’s 
grace; comfort them, and bring to their mind the great grace and kind- 
ness which God has shown me in my imprisonment. God grant that 
they be softened and moved to know and honor Him aright by my death, 
more than they have ever been affected by my warnings during my life. 
God be merciful unto them.” 

Another letter of Laborie to his wife says: “When we were still to- 
gether, thou hadst not as many good friends as God has raised up for 
thee since I was imprisoned. They will care for thee better than I could 
have done, as I am assured by many letters. This is our dear God’s 
doing. Instead of thy husband He gives thee many faithful fathers and 
brothers in the Lord. ‘Thou shouldst be thankful, and learn from this 
how much better it is to endure opposition, adversity, and poverty than 
-always to have rest and good days in abundance. Faith is proven in the 
furnace of affliction. I do not doubt thou hast persecution more than I. 
In this count thyself happy; trust God, reposing thy heart and thy hope 
on Him alone. Thou knowest that, when I was in my native land, moy- 
ing with great lords who gave me their favor and friendship, I was far 
from God. Even in Geneva, as long as we had an abundance, thou 
knowest how we soon grew cold and careless, and how seldom and how 
sluggishly we thought upon God and his goodness. But when, later, 
things went less according to our wishes and our wills, how we then be- 
gan to seek refuge in God, to pray with earnestness and zeal, to read the 
Holy Scripture, and to comfort each the other! Learn, then, to have 
greater delight in poverty than in riches, idleness, and luxury. Be con- 
tent with the goods given us by Christ, who wills that we find our good 
things in the cross, and take up our cross in patience and follow Him.” 
Another of his letters says: “ Dear sister Anna, — I have received thy 
letter of September 15th, and the pieces of clothing which thou didst 
send me. It is sweet to me that thou didst think of me in this trial. In 
the kindnesses which God hath shown thee, I behold the fruit of my prayer. 
Indeed, my death comes hard upon thee; thou grievest thyself sadly over 
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it. I was able to expect that, knowing thy tenderness. But I admonish 
thee not to give way. I would familiarize thee with the thought of re- 
membering me only as one dead, already consumed to ashes, to whom 
thou art no longer bound, except with such love as is due a brother. 
Thus pray for me as long as I dwell in this poor body upon the earth. 
Comfort thyself with Ruth, the Moabitess. Thinkest thou that God will 
allow thee to suffer bodily need? Never! He will care for thee, and 
for thy little daughter as well. Thou and my little girl will be better off 
after my death than now. And now I have commended thee, with thy 
daughter, to a faithful God, who will protect thee more carefully and loy- 
ingly than ever could have been done by me.” 

John Vernon’s letters, written in prison, deserve also to be known. 
He says: “ He who has to do with the Righteous One may 
dismiss anxiety, especially when sure of God’s love. We 

have to do with One who spared not his Son, but gave Him up for us all! 
How shall He not give us all things? Let us put our confidence in the 
living God, who is more willing to give than are we to receive! . . . . 
Many faithful disciples shall, on the last day, rise up in judgment against 
false disciples, who picture to themselves a kind of silk or satin Christ of 
their own invention, and who seek a Christianity without any cross or 
any hardship.” Vernon wrote to his sister: “ By the cross we become 
like our Lord Jesus, not only in that we suffer and die, as did He, but in 
that we grow holy, ‘as was He, and thus through the cross and through 
holiness we enter eternal joy and glory.” 

Trigolet wrote to his brother-in-law: “The good God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, whose prisoners we are, will afford us grace that 
we may exalt his name and edify his church, whether we are sent out of 
this miserable world by water or by fire.” 

Taurant wrote a friend, in a letter of farewell: “I receive pain and 
torture as the means by which God will draw me to Him. If He draw 
me through fire, I take comfort from the three youths who were saved 
in the fiery furnace in Babylon. I know that the power of God is as 
great do-day. If He call me through the water, I take comfort from the 
children of Israel, who went unhurt through the Red Sea. Whatever 
He pleases to do to me, I am therewith content.” 

The brethren wrote to Calvin. Three of Calvin’s letters in reply, such 
Calvin writes to 98 he sent in those days by trusty messengers to prisons 
the prisoners. everywhere to the sufferers under persecution, have been 
preserved till now. In two letters of September 5th, he writes: “ La- 
borie and Trigolet may be consoled as to their near relatives, for they 
have submitted themselves to God’s will.” He adds: “ Above all, re- 

pose in God’s fatherly care, and doubt not that He watches over your 
bodies and souls. How dear is the blood of believers to Him He will 
prove after that He has made you his witnesses.” In an appeal made by 


Vernon’s letters. 
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the five to their king, which had been sent to Calvin for revision, the lat- 
ter would have changed some expressions. “But,” he adds, “I would 
rather it should remain as God has suggested to you. If the world does 
not receive such a just and holy appeal as it ought, yet it will be ap- 
proved by God, by his angels, by the prophets and the whole church. 
All the faithful who read it will thank God for what He has done for you 
through the Holy Spirit.” October 5th, Calvin and others wrote: “It 
is one of Satan’s best artifices to weary by long effort persons whom he 
could not strike down at his first assault. But God will make you stead- 
fast, even unto the end.” 

Upon the day appointed for their execution, a gentleman who had done 
much on their behalf found means to enter their prison, to report the 
decision of the “parliament,” to comfort them, and to admonish them to 
constancy. They at once lifted up their voices and thanked God for the 
grace shown them. Vernon was in such fear at the first announcement 
of death that he trembled in every limb, saying: “I feel that there is a 
harder battle to be fought in me than often falls to man; yet the Spirit 
will subdue the cursed flesh, and I am sure that the good God will not 
forsake me. I beseech you, brothers, be not anxious about me. I will 
not fail, for God has promised that He will not leave us in our trial. This 
fear of death must show us how weak we are, that all the honor may be to 
Him.” 

When they at last stood upon the scaffold, Vernon obtained what he 
had promised himself, from God, a blessed steadfastness and pyeir glorious 
a strength worthy of a Christian. He was first laid hold 4ths. 
of by the executioners. Before he was tied to the stake, he prayed, 
“ Lord, I acknowledge myself a poor sinner before Thee,” and added to 
his prayers his confession of faith, commending himself to the Lord, re- 
joicing that he had overcome the pains of death and every foe. 

Antony Laborie felt no fear of death at all. He went as to a festival, 
joyously and bravely. Before death he was asked by the executioner to 
grant him forgiveness. Laborie replied, “My friend, thou injurest me 
not. By thy deed I am delivered from a sore imprisonment.” With 
these words he kissed the executioner. Several of the by-standers, moved 
at the sight, began weeping. Laborie took up Vernon’s prayer and went 
through it, then repeated his creed in a loud voice, and gave up the spirit 
with amazing courage. John Trigolet met his death serenely, and even 
joyously, praying for his enemies: “There are some among them who 
know not what they do. There are others who know well, but because 
bewitched by Satan and drunk with prosperity, they will not confess their 
‘eal belief. But, my God, I beseech Thee, loose their fetters.” He added, 
«“T behold Thee, even now, high on thy throne, and heaven open, even as 
Thou didst show it to thy servant Stephen.” Saying this, he died. 
Bataille said with loud voice to the people that they were not there to 
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be executed as thieves and murderers, but as supporters of the cause of 
God. Praying, he was put to death. The last, Taurant, repeated parts 
of psalms, in clear accents. Though but a youth, he showed equal 
steadfastness with the others, and praying with fervor and strong will 
gave up his spirit. A. E. F. 


LIFE XIII. THEODORE BEZA. 


A. D. 1519-A. D. 1605. CLERICAL LEADER,— FRANCE AND FRENCH 
SWITZERLAND. , 


As by the heroic Luther stands a revered Melancthon, by Zwingle an 
CEcolampadius and a Bullinger, so beside John Calvin, in Geneva, is his 
pupil and friend, his brother, comrade, and loyal supporter, Theodore 
Beza. He comes, not like Luther or Zwingle, from the cottage of the 
peasant or mountaineer, nor like Melancthon or GEcolampadius, from the 
armorer’s workshop or the tradesman’s office, but from among those 
whom earth calls “ high-born,” — albeit their names may be written no 
higher in heaven than those of men whom the Lord has raised out of 
the lowest dust. His father, Peter de Beza, a nobleman, dwelt as royal 
governor in Vézelay castle, in a wild, romantic spot of old Burgundy. 
His mother, Marie Bourdelot, was a pattern of piety, humility, and kind- 
ness to the poor and suffering. She aided them with love and active 
effort, and also with a knowledge which she had obtained of the science 
of medicine. Theodore, the seventh child of this pair blessed with many 
children, was born June 24, 1519. When he was hardly three years 
old, his father’s brother, Nicholas de Beza, a parliamentary counselor, 
begged to take the boy, who was delicate, with him to Paris to be edu- 
cated. The mother gave consent with a heavy heart. She went with 
her darling to his destination, and bade him farewell, never to see him 
again, for she died when thirty-one. The uncle proved both father and 
Mis boy in mother to the child. Nor did he escape the troubles which 
re. parents endure. Despite his care, Theodore caught a dan- 
gerous infection from a servant, and was obliged to undergo a severe’ 
surgical operation. The boy went every day with a cousin, also a pa- 
tient, to his physician, who dwelt in the Louvre. He had to cross the 
Millers’ Bridge (Pont aux Meuniers). His cousin, one day, was tempted, 
to escape his pains, to throw himself over the bridge into the Seine, and 
wanted Theodore to do the same. The two boys, unnoticed by their at- 
tendant, would have done the rash deed, had not their uncle been on the 
watch at the moment and prevented it. Theodore recovered, and at once 
his education was begun. His uncle learned from an Orleans friend who 
paid him a visit that there was a very worthy teacher in Orleans, a 
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German named Wolmar. He resolved to commit his nephew to him. 
Theodore was sent, in the company of his uncle’s friend, to the latter’s 
house, to go to school with his son. The respect often shown by the 
French to German solidity was, in Wolmar’s case, justified. The Swa- 
bian was well informed and thorough. 

Young Beza, reaching Orleans December 5, 1528, was heartily wel- 
comed by his teacher. He used to call the day of his entrance into Wol- 
mar’s house his second birthday. Before long he went with Wolmar to 
a new place of abode. The latter had been called by Margaret of An- 
gouléme (sister of Francis First), the duchess of Alengon and Berry, to 
teach the classics in her new college, in Bourges. Wolmar accepted the 
call, and Theodore followed him. Bourges was one of the cities where 
the gospel light was dawning, and sheltered many whom Paris would 
have burned on account of their belief. Young Beza could not but be 
touched by the light. Wolmar’s house was the resort of gifted minds 
devoted to reform. One who came was Calvin, whom Wolmar decidedly 
influenced. Beza’s pleasant relations soon ended. Bourges early became 
an unsafe residence for the reformed. Wolmar had to leave France 
(1535) and fly to Germany. Theodore would have liked to go with him, 
but his father, the old lord and governor of Vézelay, who held to the old 
religion, was glad to see his son’s relation to Wolmar and other active 
spirits at an end. Theodore had to go back to Orleans, to pursue the 
study of the law, which he had chosen, and fit himself for practical life. 
A young man liberally trained found little attraction in the law as then 
taught. - Beza took delight in the Latin poets, of whom he had tasted in 
the school of Wolmar,—in Ovid, Catullus, and Tibullus. He himself 
wrote poems addressed to his first love, Marie de |’ Etoile, daughter of an 
Orleans professor of law. She died soon after this. Beza left Orleans 
for Paris. His uncle Nicholas, his old patron and supporter, was long 
since dead. A brother of Nicholas, Claudius, abbot of Froimont, received 
his nephew. Theodore’s eldest brother was there, already in possession 
of a living, and he and Theodore dwelt together. ‘The youth’s talents 
were soon noticed. He moved with ease among the wits and scholars, 
winning favor by his poetry. His pleasure was that of the accomplished 
worldling. Long after, Beza regarded this period with regret. To es- 
cape the dangers of the frivolous female society around him, he resolved 
to marry. He betrothed a young girl of the burgher class, without prop- 
erty, declaring before two witnesses that he would acknowledge the union 
as soon as his circumstances permitted. Her name was Claude Desnoz. 


_ «His relation to her excited his foes to utter slanders against him, which 
_ he answered with the noblest candor. He published at this period his 


youthful Latin poems (Juvenilia), on the model of Virgil and Ovid." 


1 The latter name suggests that many a thing slipped in which suited heathen views of 
life iailier than Christian. Beza himself confessed afterwards that he looked back with 
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The gifted youth was soon to leave poetic trifling and begin hard 
ledtosneare 9 Work. He was taken into God’s school by a severe illness. 
nest life, He says, “The Lord so visited me that I had doubts of my 
recovery. What could J, unhappy, do with only God’s fearful judgment 
before me? What then? After infinite pain of my body and soul, the 
Lord pitied his fickle follower, comforting me so that I no more doubted 
his pardoning grace. Amid a thousand tears I abhorred myself, sought 
mercy, renewed my vows, openly acknowledged his true church and wor- 
ship. In short, I gave myself to Him wholly and entirely. The image 
of death shown me in its reality waked in me the slumbering but never 
buried desire for a new life. My sickness was the beginning of my re- 
covery and of my true health. Thus strangely does God work with his 
own, by the same blows striking down, wounding, and also healing them. 
As soon as I could leave my couch, I broke all the bonds which fettered 
me, packed up my few possessions, and left fatherland, parents, and 
friends, to follow the call of Christ.” 

Whither could Beza better go than to the city which yielded refuge 
to so many of those persecuted for the gospel’s sake, — to Geneva, where 
Calvin was then in the noontide of his labor? Thither he went, taking 
with him his espoused wife. The first thing he did after Calvin had 
made him welcome was to celebrate his marriage in a public, formal man- 
ner. ‘The next question was how to live. His project of setting upa 
printing-house, with the help of Crespin, another exile, was pronounced 
by Calvin injudicious. He then thought his best plan was to seek his 
friend Wolmar in Germany, and consult with him upon his future course. 
He went to Tiibingen, where his former teacher received him with open 
arms. Wolmar advised him to return to Geneya, and wait till God 
opened a door. And Beza did not have to wait long. Before he reached 
Geneva he was asked by Lausanne to become professor of Greek in her 
academy.’ He consented, and took the oath of office November 9, 1549, 
with thankful, hopeful heart. His conscientiousness was shown in his 
refusing to accept the place till any offense he might have given at an 
earlier date by his youthful poetry was removed. Only after the college 
had put him at rest on this, as a matter which was a part of his popish 
experience, and like that a thing of the past, could Beza feel satisfied. 


shame at the misuse of his poetic gifts, of which he was guilty. Such frank acknowledg- 
ments (and Zwingle had made similar ones in his time) give us a more correct measure for 
judging our reformers morally than the exaggerations and calumnies of malicious op- 
ponents on the one hand, or the palliations of officious advocates upon the other. They 
are presented to us by history not as perfect saints, but as men saved by God’s grace, and 
advancing in his service more and more towards holiness. For the rest, Beza’s poems 
were written in a careless and loose rather than an impure, uncleanly way. How else’ 
seal Wolmar— to whom he submitted and dedicated them —have advised their publica- 


1 Lausanne at that time, like all the canton Vaud, was under the rule of Berne. Her 


church relations were governed by the articles of the Berne conference of 1528. Every 


red Rr Ae in her church or schools was required to take an oath of adherence to __ 
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| He tried to atone for any harm which his poems might have done by 
using his poetic gift to the praise of God. Was there any way to do this 
so good as to give David’s Psalms to the French church? Before him, 
Clement Marot of Cahors had begun this work, but he had translated 
but fifty Psalms, to which the celebrated Goudimel had adapted music. 
Beza completed the book, giving the whole Psalter to the church for use 
in public worship (1552). Dramatic pgetry, so largely secularized, was 
used by Beza for sacred purposes. The old religious plays of the Mid- 
dle Ages had degenerated. In their stead Biblical histories were intro- 
duced into the schools for elocutionary exercises. _Beza arranged suc- 
cessfully the “ Sacrifice of Abraham” as a school drama. It was pre- 
sented in a public hall, and met with great applause. The joyous days of 
the drama were followed by trying days of affliction. The plague had 
been brought to Lausanne from Biindte (1551), and Beza was stricken 
by it. His life was in danger. Viret, the reformer of Lausanne, com- 
municated his anxiety to Calvin in a letter. The prayers of all his 
friends united for the recovery of Beza, and were answered. He devoted 
himself anew to science and the church. It were a long task to fol- 
low his ten years in Lausanne in detail. The main facts will be suf- 
ficient. To his work as professor he added Bible lessons on Romans 
and the epistles of Peter, all in the French language, to instruct and 
build up the church. He maintained an extended correspondence with 
Bullinger, Calvin, and others. He followed the Reformation not with 
the eye of a mere spectator, but as a participant with pen and tongue. 
He was’ deeply moved by the fate of five students of Lausanne, his 
pupils, who died as martyrs in Lyons. He poured forth his lament in 
an elegy. He took part in the controversy on election, ad- Sides with Cal- 
hering to Calvin against his adversaries, especially against "”" 
Bolsec. He did not hesitate in taking Calvin’s side when an angry out- 
cry was raised respecting the execution of Servetus (1553). Beza pub- 
lished a work maintaining the right of the magistrate to punish heresy 
by death. Beza, like Calvin, considered religious error a crime against 
the commonwealth, and more culpable, as undermining the principles of 
Christianity, than murder, adultery, and theft. He did not reflect that 
religious convictions cannot be suppressed by force. He was not alone 
in his views, for the majority of his age thought as he did, and not the 
ignorant masses only, but the most intelligent statesmen and theologians. 
The Christian sentiment of later days has disseminated more correct 
views on this question. } 

Amid public disputes, Beza was called to endure conflict with those 
» nearest him, — his father and eldest brother. The old lord, as has been 


1 On the Punishment of Heretics by the Civil Power. The book was aimed chiefly at 

S. Castellio, who along with L. Socinus and S. Curione had in a treatise censured the 

ersecution of Servetus. Beza’s book appeared in Basel under the assumed name of Martin 
Bellius, and was dedicated to duke Christopher of Wiirtemberg. 
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said, saw with displeasure the connection of his son with the reformed be- 
lief, and now how deeply was he imbued with it! Yet might it not be 
possible to draw him again to the bosom of the “only saving church”? It 
seemed worth while to make the trial. So, one day, his eldest brother, 
John de Beza, came to persuade Theodore to go back, but in vain. He 
confessed that his efforts availed nothing, while he was himself almost 
persuaded by Theodore to leavé Rome and embrace the gospel. Then 
a severer trial visited the reformer, for his old father came. They met 
on the frontier between Switzerland and France, but without result. 
They parted with sad hearts, for no agreement was possible to men look- 
ing at religion from such opposite stand-points. 

A welcome errand engaged Beza in 1556. With his friend Farel he 
visited the reformed Swiss cantons, to move them to decided steps in 
favor of the Waldensians, whom France was persecuting. An embassy 
was to go to Paris to influence the French court, which waged the per- 
secution. The German states and princes were asked to join their efforts. 
The success of this excellent movement was hindered by the variance 
between the Swiss and the Germans on the Supper. This needed to 
be removed. Beza lent his aid to its removal. His work was misunder- 
stood by both sides, and frustrated. He tried to move the German 
princes to help his brethren in France, who were again persecuted. For 
this end he made a journey as far as Marburg, but achieved little. An 
embassy was indeed sent to Paris, but returned without fulfilling its 
purpose, reporting that even during its presence in the city new victims 
were led to the stake. 

Close on these trials came dissensions among the clergy of Vaud, one 
side holding strictly to the rules of Berne in matters of church govern- 
ment and discipline, the other maintaining the independence of the church 
according to the views of Calvin. Beza tried in vain to mediate. He 
then left Lausanne for Geneva (September, 1558). He came at the 
right moment, for the magistrates, at Calvin’s suggestion, had set up a 
Begins work in COllege. ‘To this Beza was called, not only as lecturer and 
Geneva. expositor of the Scripture, but as president. He was now 
ordained as a minister. The school opened June 5, 1559. Beza de- 
livered his inaugural in St. Peter's, on the origin, dignity, necessity, and 
use of schools, Calvin solemnly introducing the exercises with prayer 
and a brief address. Beza’s excellent remarks on the advantage of edu- 
cation are worth reading even now. The college of Geneva was hence- 
forth the training-school of all reformed France. Scholars flocked to it 
from all directions. Soon after its foundation, the lowest of its seven 
classes numbered three hundred. Amid all this varied work in church 
and school Beza did not lose sight of the cause of the Reformation at 
large. The persecutions in France distressed him. He went to Ger- 
many (November, 1559) to impress the serious state of things on the 
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good elector Frederick Third of Heidelberg. The elector agreed that a 
petition in his name, prepared by Beza, be sent to the French king. But 
though the king gave the embassy the most flattering assurances, victims 
still were slain, among them Anna du Bourg, the celebrated parliament- 
ary counselor. 

Beza would not give up his efforts to mediate between Lutherans and 
Calvinists on the question of the sacrament. Yet he was obliged to ac- 
knowledge that amid the hot strife of parties his words of peace were 
spoken to the winds. He was stirred to reply to the rough attack on 
Calvin’s doctrine by the Hamburg doctor, Jerome Westphal, and to an- 
swer even more sharply the abuse of Tileman Hesshus. Who can blame 
Beza if he forgot moderation, and ventured expressions which were hardly 
suited to effect an understanding upon so sacred a question? Yet how 
happily he expressed himself in his writing against Westphal: “ Of in- 
vectives, reproaches, accusations, and defenses, there have been more than 
enough. It is a cause of repentance and sorrow that the gospel has been 
hindered so long by this sad dispute. Let it be thus far and no farther 
with this rivalry in enmity, which our sins have brought upon us. Why 
not emulate one another in love?” But the day for this had not come, 
and who shall censure that age in comparison with our own, for are we 
any better? Beza’s keen eye saw that the disputes of the reformers were 
promising their foes a triumph. He deemed it a time, notwithstanding 
the schism, to present a public and full confession of his own faith. 
This he did in a little book, originally written in French, as an expla- 
nation of his views to his father, but published now, in a more extended 
form, in Latin (1560). The book produced a very great sensation. It 
was translated into Italian. A hundred years later it served as an au- 
thority in the reformed church, and was anathematized by the archbishop 
of Paris in the year of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

The time was come when Beza must testify his faith, not in books, but 
in person, in the presence of the world’s great ones, — the same faith for 
which his brethren in France were persecuted. Henry Second dying, 
the party in France opposed to reform joined the Guises against the 
Bourbons and Anthony of Navarre. On the side of the latter were 
the Huguenots, as the reformed were named, with Condé, the glorious 
Coligny, and other noblemen. Navarre was, at heart, but half Protestant. 
Only after long hesitation did he decide to hear some distinguished Hu- 
guenot teacher, and reflect upon the points at issue. No man seemed 
better fitted to become his teacher than Beza, who had noble descent on 
his side. “A letter was sent to Calvin from Navarre asking for Beza, 
and Calvin advised him to go. The Huguenot nobles were assembled 
with the king of Navarre in Nérac, the old capitol of the duchy of 
Albret. Queen Joanna of Albret, mother of the coming Henry ae 
was present. Thither Beza took his journey. After twelve years’ exile, 
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he trod French soil once more. Guarded a part of the way by armed 
horsemen, he reached Nérac in safety. Around his pulpit thronged no- 
bles, warriors, and people. He certainly made an impression on Navarre, 
but without any definite result. Queen Joanna, however, who was at first 
opposed to Beza, had her heart touched, and became a “ second Deborah” 
of a striving Israel. 

After three months in France, Beza returned to Geneva, and found 
the city full of French exiles, for whom he and Calvin needed to provide. 
The plague had come, also, and taken away several friends and associates. 
He heard with pain of the death of his old friend and teacher, Wolmar. 
Soon his presence was again demanded in France. There, as in other 
lands, a conference was to decide the question of religion. It was called 
by the king (July 25, 1561) to meet at the abbey of Poissy, near Paris. 
Here “all were to appear, of whatever condition, who had anything to 
present respecting religion.” The invitation was accompanied by a sol- 
His great mis) @mn promise of safe-conduct. No one, it was thought by 
sion in France. the French Protestants, could represent them better than 
Beza. An invitation was sent him by Condé and Coligny and the re- 
formed church of Paris, through a nobleman, Claudius of Pradello. 
After precautions for his safety, Beza acceded to this invitation. 

He entered Paris the 22d of August, 1561. He was presented to the 
court of St Germain. The following Sunday he held public worship, at 
the desire of the assembly, before a chosen company. He was given 
opportunity, also, at the house of the king of Navarre, in the presence 
of the queen-mother, Catherine de’ Medici, to answer the cardinal of 
' Lorraine, and to meet charges against him respecting the sacrament (as 
that he had said, “ Christum esse in ccena sicut in ceno”). The formal 
conference first met, with all ceremony, the 9th of September, in the great 
vaulted hall of the abbey of Poissy. It was a brilliant convocation. On 
the throne sat Charles Ninth, still a child, while round him were the 
lords and ladies of the royal house. The queen-mother, the nobles, the 
church-officials, cardinals, archbishops, bishops, with the doctors of the 
Sorbonne, as the representatives of the university, were present in their 
costly robes. When, strikingly different from these, there entered thirty- 
four preachers and elders, the representatives of the reformed church of 
France, clad in modest garments, contrasting greatly with the brilliant 
array, a haughty cardinal uttered the bitter words, “ Here come the Ge- 
neva dogs!” But Beza had his answer for the man in scarlet. “There 
is need,” said he, “ of faithful dogs in the Lord’s fold, to bark at the ray- 
ening wolves!” ; 

When the proceedings had been opened by the worthy chancellor, 
L’Hopital, by an address, Beza, in beginning, turned to the king with 
the declaration that it was, above all things, necessary to begin by invok 
ing God. Falling on his knees, he prayed: “ Lord God, Father eternal, 
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almighty, we acknowledge and confess before thy holy majesty that we 
are poor sinners, conceived and born in sin, inclined to every evil and 
averse from all good; that we constantly transgress thy holy laws, and 
bring upon us ruin and death by thy most righteous judgment. But, O 
Lord, we repent, and are sorry that we have offended Thee; we condemn 
ourselves and our transgressions with true repentance, and earnestly long 
for thy grace to help our misery.” (These words, as is known, form the 
“public confession” with which the French church, and also the reformed 
German church, still begin public worship.) Beza continued: “Since it 
pleases Thee to-day thus highly to favor thy unprofitable servants, suffer- 
ing them freely to confess the truth of thine Holy Word in the presence 
of the king whom Thou hast set over them, and of this illustrious as- 
sembly, we pray Thee, O God and Father of all light, that Thou after 
thine ineffable goodness and mercy wouldst enlighten our minds, control 
our hearts and thoughts, and Jead them into all truth, and direct our 
words that we may confess and present the secret things made known to 
us according to the measure of thy good pleasure, and revealed to men, 
for their salvation, not with our lips only, but with the whole heart in 
purity and sincerity, to the glory and honor of thine holy name, and to 
the welfare and prosperity of our king and his entire house, to the com- 
fort and peace of all Christendom, and especially of this dear realm. 
Lord God, almighty Father, we ask this only in the name and for the 
sake of thy dear Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour. Amen.” 
Then, having first said the Lord’s prayer, he rose and delivered a well- 
considered address to the king, opening the condition of 4;, saaross be- 
affairs, and presenting a short confession of faith as held fore the king. — 
by the Protestants. He frankly stated the reformed view of the Lord’s 
Supper. He repelled the charge that they made of the observance a 
mere commemoration. He solemnly affirmed that it was a real commun- 
ion of Christ’s body, only combating the local presence of that body 
in the bread, the transubstantiation theory of the Romanists and the 
ubiquity theory of the Lutherans, Locally, Christ’s body and blood are 
as far removed from bread and wine as the highest heaven, where Christ 
dwells, is removed from the earth. Here he touched the tenderest spot. 
Till this point he had been heard quietly. Now broke forth a tempest. 
“ Blasphemavit! Blasphemavit !” (“ He has spoken blasphemy !”) re- 
sounded on all sides. The cardinal of Tournou and others tried to have 
the king forbid the daring orator to proceed, and threatened to leave the 
hall, but were brought to order by the king. The discussion went on for 
days, and was continued in smaller assemblies. It need not be followed 
in its details. The desired result was not obtained. Negotiations were 
broken off. Beza remained for a time in France, obeying the express 
wish of queen Catherine, and at every opportunity strengthened the 
hearts of the reformed by his sermons. He witnessed the bloody com- 
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bats brought on by the religious war, which proved inevitable. He was 
present, as a chaplain, at the battle of Dreux. His influence contributed 
to the strict discipline which was established in the army of the Hugue- 
nots, commanding the respect even of their foes. 

In May, 1563, he returned to Geneva. He was the more needed as 
Calvin drew near his end, which came soon afterwards. Who was so fit 
to take his place as Beza? Yet his modesty forbade him to deem him- 
self the life-long successor of Calvin. At his request a yearly moder- 
ator of the meetings of the Geneva clergy (“ vénérable compagnie”) was 
chosen. At the end of each year a strict censorship was instituted. So 
great confidence was felt in Beza that he was yearly reélected until 1580, 
when the aged man was opposed, for unworthy motives. The burden 
thus imposed upon him may be imagined, yet it was borne by him to old 
age. Besides the daily throng of duties, the sad events of his times came 
very close to him. He did not think of Geneva only. He was confess- 
edly the patriarch of the reformed church of France. Hence, to name 
one of his acts; he sat as president of the synod of Rochelle (April, 1571), 
with the leave of Geneva. The massacre of St. Bartholomew’s (August, 
1572) was not wholly a surprise to him. (He had warned Henry of Na- 
varre, just before, against marrying a Romanist princess.) None the less 
Beza, like others, was overwhelmed by the calamity. He received it as a 
judgment of God. On his motion a day of fasting’and prayer was ob- 
served (September). He preached a sermon of encouragement. Many 
‘who had fled from Frauce were in the assembly. They continued to 
come in growing throngs, and he and his associates made it their first 
business to take care of them. They set the example of giving, and 
turned their houses into inns for the exiles. The going over of Henry 
Fourth to Romanism was deeply felt by Beza. It was long supposed 
that he had kept silence upon it as something that could not be helped, 
His noble letter Dut a few years since there was discovered in Geneva a let- 
ho Benry. ter of 1593, in which Beza addresses himself to the king’s 
conscience, and. admonishes him not to consider what shall bring him 
honor, but to seek the glory of God, and place his confidence in One who 
has rescued him from greater difficulties than the present, and who will 
still uphold him by a mighty arm. He reminds Henry of words which 
he had himself spoken: “If God will that I be king, it will come to 
pass, however man may try to hinder it. If He will it not, neither do I 
will it.” It was a saying worthy of a Christian king. He placed be- 
fore him David’s example, whom he might not only imitate, but surpass, 
by copying his virtues and avoiding his failings, But Beza’s warning 
was too late. He had to submit to things as they were, and, conscious of 
having done his part, hid his pain and committed the future to God. In 
August following he wrote, “God be thanked that faith has not left my 
soul, yet I am sore troubled and vexed. What hopes we reposed im this 
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and the saints on the earth! . ... Our only refuge is God’s grace; it 
cannot be his will to give us over utterly to destruction!” Beza was 
impartial in recognizing the good will and kind intentions of Henry 
Fourth, shown especially in his favoring the reformed in his Edict of 
Nantes. He deemed the king God’s agent in preserving the French re- 
formed church. He had occasion (1599) for meeting Henry once more, 
when the king came to succor Geneva, at a critical time, when she was 
threatened by foes in Savoy. Beza led an embassy from Geneva to 
Henry, and closed his address by adapting the words of Simeon: “ Lord, 
now lettest Thou thy servant depart in peace, according to thy word; for 
mine eyes have seen before my death not only the deliverance of thine 
unworthy servants, but also the protector of all France and of all the 
believing.” Henry in turn addressed Beza as “father,” and dismissed 
him with a present. 

It would exceed our limits and edify our readers little to follow Beza 
into other fields, especially into his various controversial writings. He 
was present at the religious conference at Mémbelgard (1587), appointed 
by Frederick of Wiirtemberg to confer with the famed Lutheran theo- 
logian, Jacob Andrea, upon the Lord’s Supper, and also upon predesti- 
nation. 

A noble constancy was shown by Beza in his last days, attacked as he 

was on all sides, in repelling the temptations offered him by Meets Francis 
a high official of the Romish church to return to her bosom. %° *#!¢*- 
This was Francis de Sales, who when a young man was appointed Rom- 
ish bishop of Geneva, and ventured upon the hard task by the pope’s 
command. He asked Beza, among other things, whether he believed 
that any could be saved in the Romanist church. To this Beza could 
not say no. But this was very different from acknowledging the Roman 
church as the only one that could save, or as a truer church than the 
reformed. Beza, strong in his convictions, was not tempted to thig an 
instant. Briberies, to which the otherwise noble man Francis de Sales 
ignobly resorted, were of the least avail with Beza. It was not to be 
a gross bribe, but only an arrangement which might render the step 
more easy for Beza. Therefore, the bishop would insure him an annual 
pension of four thousand dollars, with something more in prospect. Beza 
could no longer contain himself. The word was on his tongue, “ Get 
thee behind me, Satan.” Whether he really said that aloud, as some 
report, or whether, according to an oral tradition, he replied in milder but 
equally plain language, saying, “Go, sir; I am too old and too deaf to 
be able to hear such words,” we need not dispute. This much is certain: 
that the tempter from that hour left him with the firm impression that 
the man had “a heart of stone.” 

In his later years, Beza withdrew more and more from public labor, 
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His wife had died in 1588. He had lived with her happily for forty 
years. They had been given no children. By advice of his friends he 
took as a second wife in his old age a widow of Geneva, Catharine del 
Piano. Until he was sixty-five he had the best of health. Now the bur- 
dens of old age came,—rheumatic pains, sleeplessness, frequent fainting 
fits, even in the pulpit, and trembling of the hand, which compelled him 
to employ an amanuensis. In October, 1595, he made his last will, es- 
pecially thanking God for the mercy shown a poor sinner. Yet his en- 
feebled frame lasted till towards the close of 1605. On the 2d of Octo- 
ber his death was foreboded. The preacher of the city hastened to him ; 
also the professors came and received his farewells. Taken with paraly- 
sis the 15th of October, he quietly fell asleep. He had expressed the 
wish in his will to be laid in the public grave-yard of Plain-Palais, but 
the government gave him burial in the chancel of St. Peter's. 

Of Beza’s writings his Latin New Testament deserves mention for its 
fidelity and elegance. His Bible expositions are valuable ; also his histo- 
ries, especially his history of the reformed church of France from 1521 
to 1563. He possessed a character of great gentleness and affableness, 
as well as resoluteness. The saying of his opponents has come down to 
our time: “ We would rather be with Beza in hell than with Calvin in 
heaven.” We believe and rejoice that they both are written in heaven. 
Yet we will not palliate the faults of either at the cost of truth. The 
Lord knows his own. To his own master every one standeth or falleth. 
Meanwhile, it becomes us to honor those who have preached to us the 
word of salvation, and to follow their faith, —K. R. H. : 


LIFE XIV. COLIGNY OF FRANCE. 
A.D. 1518—-A. D. 1572. LAICAL LEADER, — FRANCE. 


Noruine is stranger than the history of party names. They are de- 
cided by accident, heralded by prejudice, and hallowed by association. 
The disciples of the Crucified, named Nazarenes by the Jews, who thought 
Nazareth was the birthplace of Jesus, were termed Christians by the 
Latins, who thought Christ was a man’s given name. The title, at first 
given in reproach and scorn, for centuries has been a designation of high- 
est honor. In our own day the noble activity of some Christian English- 
men, sent of God to stir up the reformed church of France to a new life, 
has obtained the name of Methodists for all our French people who hold 
to the traditions and doctrines of that noble church which has been mar- 
tyred both in old times and in new. 

Our fathers, the reformers, met the common fate. They were called 
successively Lutherans, Protestants, and Sacramentarians, names easily 
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explained. Finally, the wrath of their foes fixed on the name Hugue- 
nots, which still passes among the people of France as a term of severe 
reproach. The origin of the name is described in three ways: some 
think it a corruption of the German word “ eidgenossen,” or “confeder- 
ates;” others derive it from Hugo, whom popular superstition in Tours 
portrayed as a ghost or hobgoblin who haunted the streets by night; the 
persecuted reformers having meetings by night, which were compared 
by the fanatic mob to those of king Hugo. Others, still, think that the 
well-known attachment of the Protestants to the family of Hugo Capet, 
impelling them ever to sustain their native kings against foreign influ- 
ence and control, moved their Romish, Lorrainish, and Spanish foes to 
give a nickname which impartial history regards to-day as a title of honor 
and an open confession of their cruel persecution. 

Be this as it may, the followers of those heroes who died by thousands 
on the battle-fields, or with glad courage on the scaffold, need blush 
neither for their deeds nor for their name. All the ancient calumnies, 
refuted, one after another, by later investigations, have never obscured 
two facts: that in religion those men were the most upright Christians ; 
in politics they were the truest Frenchmen. I count myself happy in 
being able to honor their memory, and that among the Germans, our 
brethren of old time, who have been more favored by political circumstances 
than have we. And if I give a foreign note, I am sure it will be gladly 
heard. I regret only that I am confined in this account within such narrow 
limits. Yet this is a less serious misfortune than might be gojicny repre 
supposed. For to portray Coligny is nothing less than to sentative. 
present the Huguenot character in a most complete form. Frenchman, 
nobleman, statesman, father, warrior, believer, all in one, he united in 
himself all the virtues, all the talents, all the misfortunes, of his party, 
In order that he might be a perfect Huguenot, there was wanting to him 
neither the dreadful necessity of civil war, nor the mental discernment 
which outstripped his age, nor invincible courage, nor that martyr re- 
nown which was more useful to the Reformation than his noble feats of 
arms! 

Gaspar de Chatillon, count Coligny, was born February 16, 1518. 
He was the son of marshal de Chatillon (who died 1522) and Louise de 
Montmorency. One of his brothers was cardinal Odel de Chatillon, who 
administered the Lord’s Supper after the Huguenot fashion in his episco- 
pal palace, was married in his reg robe, and died by poison in 1571, 
Another brother was Francis d’Andelot, a man equal in valor to Co- 
ligny, and perhaps surpassing him in boldness, but not so complete a 
hero as the latter, in presence of whose splendid qualities even the rarest 
merits became obscure. The son of Coligny, Francis de Chatillon, was 
the avenger of his father in dreadful wars, and lived long enough to win 
fame as a warrior, but not renown equal to that of his father. 
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Coligny was brought to court, while still a youth, by his uncle the con- 
stable, and found as his first friend Francis of Lorraine, afterwards duke 
of Guise, who was to prove his stubborn and deadly enemy. The young 
man became, in succession, lieutenant under the duke of Orleans, lieuten- 
ant-colonel of the French army (1547), lieutenant-general (1550), gov- 
ernor of Paris and of the isle of France (1551), and at last admiral 
(1552). By the last title he is known in history. A war began by 
Henry Second breaking the treaty with Spain. The courage of Coligny 
did not avert the disaster which is sure to follow a breach of covenant. 
Losing the battle of St. Quentin’s, Coligny was made prisoner and kept in 
the fortress of Gand. His enforced leisure under God became to him a 
source of profoundest knowledge. He read in prison the writings of the 
reformers, and especially the Bible, by which he came to a correct view 
of Romish doctrine. Becoming free by the treaty of Chateau Cambresis, 
he was allied forever to the cause of the French Reformation. He was 
now forty years old. The purity of his morals, the earnestness of his 
character, the firmness of his faith, and the tried discretion which he never 
lost save once, when his great soul could not believe in the treachery of a 
boy, — all pointed him out as the leader of the Protestants, and gave him 
an influence which excited the envy of Condé He served France 
through the rule of Francis Second, without needing to draw his sword 
in the cause of his faith. At last, after numerous intrigues and contra- 
dictory edicts, after a conspiracy which failed and a meeting of the states 
Takes up arms general which proved weak and futile before the prevailing 
for his faith. = power of the Guises, Coligny was compelled, lover of his 
country as he was, to take up arms. Whoever will study the plots, in- 
surrections, and crimes of that bloody era will not fail to acquit the ad- 
miral.. He was obliged to stand up against enemies who were the 
enemies of France and its king before they became the persecutors of 
Coligny and the Reformation. Yet the admiral formed his sad purpose 
not without hesitation. He yielded to the inflexible, practical, and far- 
sighted spirit of his wife. This devout and resolute woman, Charlotte 
de Laval, represented that they must either proceed to extremities or be- 
tray their religion. “TI adjure you,” said she, “in the name of God, not 
to trifle in the future, else I shall appear a witness against you at the 
judgment.” Charles Ninth was king. Coligny was made by the re- 
formed league lieutenant-general under Condé, but was foremost in mili- 
tary talent. At first he rejected the proposition to call on the German 
and English Protestants for assistance. He desired that the French 
should settle their own grievous differences. He was forced to change his 
view. Henceforward he was heart and hand with the Reformation, and 
its unshaken if not always its unbeaten champion. 

For a catalogue of all the valiant deeds of the Protestant hero there is 
not space. We will dwell on those which especially distinguish him and 
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his brother Huguenots. We do not think it necessary to vindicate Co- 
ligny from a part in the death of the duke of Guise by the fanaticism 
and revenge of Poltrot. A single fact helps the admiral’s memory more 
than all the vindications put forth, — than even those which he wrote him- 
self. When he was struck and his finger shattered by the copper bullet 


from the rifle of the regicide Maurevel, who had lain in ambush for him 


three days in the house of a canon, he said, after the amputation, “ I have 
no enemy save the dukes of Guise. Yet I would not affirm that they 
dealt this blow.” Who can believe that a man so incapable of suspicion 
could have soiled his hands by a murder ! 

Exposed constantly to attacks on his life, facing loud threats of impris- 
onment, Coligny did not cease, after the unfortunate battle of Dreux, to 
negotiate, knowing that he was not fighting against king or government, 
but only for liberty of conscience. When besieging Chartres he received 
the news that his wife lay in the last agony. ‘He hastened to her with 
skilled physicians. But science could do nothing. The valiant woman 
died March 7, 1568, leaving her husband in deepest sorrow. The fatal 
illness of Charlotte de Laval came from her nursing the soldiers in the 
hospital of Orleans. Upon his return to Chatillon, Coligny was obliged, 
with Condé, to take refuge in Rochelle. After the fatal battle of Jarnac, 
in the expectation of being cut to pieces with his German allies, he made 
his last will, which recently has been discovered and published. He 
makes confession in clearest language of his religion, and gives directions 
for the education of his children. 

Ever sacrificing himself to his negotiations with an unprincipled court, 
ever formidable in battle, he wearies neither of fighting nor of negotiat- 
ing. He addresses the most touching letters to the king, to urge upon 
him to set a limit to the sufferings of his Huguenot subjects. For even 
during the time when a truce was ordered, and deceptive promises of peace 
were made to the unhappy Protestants, the various courts kindled martyr 
fires in all the French cities. 

At last (September 13, 1569), Coligny was outlawed by a parliament- 
ary decree; a reward of fifty thousand dollars was offered for him, living 
or dead. The admiral had achieved wonders of valor and skill in a siege 
of Poitiers, then the largest city of France after Paris, but to no pur- 
pose. Once more advancing to battle, he was carried away from the 
field of Assais half-dead. Borne along on his litter, a nobleman, named 
L’Estrange, was carried by his side. Bowing to Coligny, he greeted him, 
saying, “Indeed, God is very sweet.” They were touching words to the 
admiral, and witnessed the piety animating those undaunted warriors. 

We now approach the catastrophe which brought the life of Coligny 
to its well-known termination. When hardly recovered from a severe 
illness (at St. Etienne, 1570), the admiral marched upon Paris, and with 
varying success and disaster, ending in success, threatened the capital. 
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Catherine de’ Medici and the Guises, who were arrogant after victory 
Hie eae and feeble after reverses, concluded peace (August 8, 1570), 
Deane against the opposition of the papal and the Spanish am- 
bassadors. Coligny, distrusting the queen-mother, withdrew to Rochelle, 
and attended the seventh national synod, presided over by Theodore Beza 
(April 2 to 11, 1571). Soon after, following his old maxim, “ Better for 
a man to die once than to be always anxious about preserving his life,” 
he decided, in his weariness of civil war, to go to Paris. In this he was 
deluded more by his own magnanimous spirit than by the cunning of 
Catherine. Her son, Charles Ninth, was young, but sufficiently knowing 
to be a hypocrite. He called Coligny his father, embraced him, and swore 
that he would follow his counsel. He said, with Satan-like cordiality, 
“We hold you now. You shall not leave us again at your pleasure.” He 
counseled with Coligny respecting a proposed campaign in Flanders. 

August 22d, the admiral, on his way home, after a summons to the 
Louvre, was shot by Maurevel, one bullet shattering the forefinger of 
his right hand, another his left elbow. Inflammation rapidly seized the 
wounds, which were poisoned by the oxidized copper bullets. The emi- 
nent surgeon, Ambroise Paré, cut off the injured finger. But from the 
inferior instruments at his command he was forced thrice to begin anew. 
The spectators, Henry of Navarre, the prince of Condé, and Laroche- 
foucault, wept at the sight. Coligny, entirely composed, remarked, “ Why 
do ye weep for me, my friends? I reckon myself happy to have received 
these wounds in the cause of God.” He then turned to the preacher 
Merlin, and said, “ Let us pray our Lord God that He grant us the gift 
of endurance.” As the good minister prayed, the hero poured his heart 
out before God, dedicated himself to Him, and declared that for God he 
was ready to live as also to die. He then whispered in the ear of one of 
his attendants that he should give Merlin a hundred dollars for the aid 
of the poor of Paris. The king, Charles Ninth, coming in, greeted him, 
saying, “ My dear father, the hurt is yours, but the enduring grief is 
mine.” With fearful oaths he swore that he would revenge this cow- 
ardly assassination. For an answer, Coligny contented himself with giy- 
ing some advice respecting the campaign against Flanders. Not many 
hours after, this king had given the signal for the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s (August 24, 1572). 

The victims of this night were as noble and saintly as the executioners 
were dastardly and cruel. A little before daybreak, the admiral was 
wakened by the alarm bell and the noise of Guise’s cavalry. He bade 
Merlin join with him in prayer. He then éommanded his people to take 
flight, saying he had long been ready to die. One of the assassins had 
already demanded admission in the king’s name, and entered the palace. 
The guards had been struck down. The chamber door was broken open. 
Before the great man who sat there, wan and majestic, the murderer, 
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Behme, was awed as if he had beheld a spirit. « Young man,” Coligny 
said, “thou assaultest an old man and a wounded. .... Thou thyself, 
however, canst not shorten my days.” Behme plunged the Waits in thowieae 
bar with which he had broken the door into the body of te 
the admiral. The gray-haired nobleman fell, murmuring that he was not 
slain as became a man. His head was struck by his assassins with re- 
peated blows. Then hearing the voice of the duke of Guise, sitting upon 
his horse in the street, “ Behme, hast done?” they threw the body of 
Coligny out of the window. Guise and the duke of Angouléme at once 
recognized him, when the blood had been wiped off his features. They 
took their leave, after kicking the corpse in the face. The head was cut 
off, embalmed, and sent to Rome; the trunk was dragged in blood and 
filth through the streets of Paris. A few years afterwards the body of 
- this same duke of Guise was trodden under foot by Henry Third. Co- 
ligny’s son was met by Catherine de’ Medici in the galleries of the Lou- 
vre, and as, amazed at his growth, she cried, “ How thou resemblest thy 
father!” the young Chatillon replied, “ God grant me that blessing !” 

It may be asked why, with men like Coligny, France was not won for 
the Reformation. Several influences may be named which gave Roman-: 
ism the victory. We may recount as playing a part the defeats of the 
Protestant armies, the faithlessness of Catherine de’ Medici, the ambition 
of the house of Lorraine, the plots of Spain and Rome. But the chief 
reason is to be sought in the slightly religious feeling of the French, and 
their leveling, democratic tendencies. The French spirit is better rep- 
resented by Rabelais and Montaigne than by John Calvin. The Hugue- 
nots were unpopular from their chaste and devout lives. France loves 
the mass, which involves no obligation, above Calvinistic exhortations to 
repentance, which smite her faults and frivolities. Moreover, the nation 
was bent on centralization and social homogeneity. Louis Eleventh, 
Richelieu, Mazarin, Louis Fourteenth, and Napoleon secured these ob- 
jects. The Reformation, appealing to the individual conscience, is, on the 
other hand, the champion of liberty, opposing the false uniformity which 
implies slavery. As we look at events thus, we see that the French Rev- 
olution, which, in God’s providence, revenged the Huguenots upon the 
princes and priests, stained with their blood, is anything but a result of 
the Reformation. Protestantism in France fell with a class of nobles 
of which Coligny was, and still is, the glorious representative. Had it 
remained pervaded by a pure and living faith, it had been the strong bul- 
wark of a limited monarchy, of a freedom based upon a division of au- 
thority, of a religion active and spiritual. Either too early or too late 
did the voice of the reformers seek to awake the conscience of the nation 


of the holy Louis again to life. —L. R. 
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LIFE XV. RENATA OF FERRARA. 
A. D. 1510—A. D. 1575. LAICAL LEADER, — ITALY. 


Iraxy, the beautiful, the blessed, sung so often by poets, was once 
favored with a glad spring-time in religion. Italy was not wholly un- 
touched by the life-giving Reformation.’ 

We turn our eyes from the general view of the work of Reformation in 
Italy to one of the small Italian courts, which perhaps above any other 
spot in the peninsula was a refuge for the reformed who suffered for 
their Christian faith, In this court dwelt a noble woman who is to be 
remembered by us as a brave friend and defender of the gospel. Renata, 
or Renée, was the daughter of the French king Louis Twelfth and of 
Anna of Brittany. She was born October 25, 1510, at the castle of 
Blois, where three years afterward her mother died. She was educated in 
a way according with her lofty position. ‘There may be something over- 
drawn in the stories told by authors concerning her profound and varied 
learning. The fact of her inclination to intellectual culture remains, and 
is all the nobler in that back of it lay the loftier treasure of a pious, virtuous 
character. The princess’s hand was early sought by noble wooers. She 


1 The salutation sent from those “of Italy ’? by the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews 
testifies that not in Rome only, but in other parts of Italy, the gospel took root very early. 
When afterwards the Roman bishops tried to extend their rule, and mostly at the expense 
of other churches, which historically were of equal authority, there were not wanting some 
who opposed the attempt with Christian frankness, and tried to remain independent of Rome. 
Thus especially the Milan church, of which the great Ambrose was at one time bishop, kept 
its independence with respect to the mode of public worship. In like manner, when image 
worship, relic worship, and pilgrimages prevailed in the west, a bishop in Italy, Claudius of 
Turin, eloquently opposed these abuses, and that with the Bible in his hand. Even if the 
Waldensians, the precursors of the Reformation, are not to be traced back to this Claudius 
and the valleys of his diocese, as was long supposed, it is certain that those pious people,* 
who as ‘‘ poor men of Lyons”? suffered persecution in the twelfth century, established them- 
selves chiefly in Lombardy and upper Italy. In the same way, we find among the stoutest 
opposers of the papacy in the Middle Ages Arnold of Brescia, whose republican ideas found 
many adherents even in Rome, but led to measures which went beyond Christian limits, 
not to name the Cathari, “the Brothers and Sisters of the Free Spirit,” the ‘“ Spirituales,’? 
**Fratricelli,’? and other sects which disturbed the south of Europe. Very diverse elements 
were mixed together which needed to be separated by « clearer knowledge of Christian lib- 
erty. ‘Though the light of science by itself cannot effect this separation, but only spiritual 
enlightenment, which comes from the Bible and leads men’s minds into a way well pleasing 
to God, still the revival of learning, to which even some of the popes contributed, prepared the 
way for the revival of Christianity. Thus it came to pass that after the Middle Ages had 
fulfilled their task and exhausted their powers, Italy became the country to lead ina 
new era of culture, rising from the study of the ancient classics, and known generally by 
the loud-sounding name of the ‘revival of learning.’? Even before the fall of the Byzan- 
tinefempire and the capture of Constantinople by the Turks (1453), which by means of 
Greek fugitives spread in the west a more correct knowledge of the old Greek writers, art 
and science had been well fostered in Italy. Who has not heard of Dante, Boccaccio, and 
Petrarch ? Did not the learned Laurentius Valla, before 1450, to use the words of Erasmu: 
“evoke ancient literature from its grave, and restore Italian eioquence to its pristine glory ” 
Nor was this all. The same scholar attacked with keen criticism the “* Donation of Con- 
stantine,” by which the popes claimed their worldly domain, and opposed, in spite of perse- 
cutions, many of the prejudices and abuses of his generation. It 1s enough to suggest the 
names of Marsilius Ficinus, John Francis Pico, count Mirandola, whose writings were 
studied by Zwingle, all of whom promoted philosophic study among Italian scholars, and the 
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was betrothed when very young to Charles of Austria, afterwards Charles 
Fifth, the emperor; but the relation was broken off. A contemplated 
union with Joachim, the Protestant elector of Brandenburg, was also not 
effected. Instead, Renata was wedded (1527) to an Italian prince, Her- 
cules of Este, duke of Ferrara and Modena. Even before ite peeeeen 
her marriage she had become possessed of reformed ideas ‘ith. 
through the scholars who frequented the court of the renowned Margue- 
rite of Navarre, sister of Francis First. Renata welcomed their doctrines, 
and sought to make entrance for them in her new home. Her husband, 
who neither in intellect nor in morals proved himself worthy of such a 
wife, indulged her in this as long as political considerations permitted. 
Hence her countrymen who fied from France for the sake of their religion 
found a refuge in the court of the duchess. We find (1534) among them 
the renowned poet Clement Marot, to whom the French church owes her 
poetic version of the Psalms of David. He was introduced to the duch- 
ess and made her secretary through Renata’s governess, Madame von 
Soubise. Along with him came his friend, Lyon Jamet. John Calvin, 
too, when an exile, stayed several months at the court of 
Ferrara under the assumed name of Charles d’ Heppeville. 
In after days Renata ‘maintained a correspondence with this great and 
renowned man. Italian scholars, also, who favored the Reformation 
found friendly reception in Ferrara, and were protected as scholars.1 


devoted, almost fanatically enthusiastic Dominican, Girolamo Sayonarola, in Florence, the 
preacher of repentance, proclaiming the terrors of divine justice with the authority and influ- 
ence of an ancient prophet. Italy and Germany had long affected each other, as seen in the 
political history of the Middle Ages, the wars of the Guelfs and the Ghibellines, the journeys 
to Rome by the German emperors, the crusades, and the great church courts of Pisa, Con- 
stance, and Basel. Accordingly, the newly awakened intellectual life of Italy sent its bright 
gleam overthe Alps. On the other hand, the uprising of Germans against corruptions com- 
ing from Italy i not but be felt by the latter country. At first the strange rumors about the 
bold step of the Augustine monk at Wittenberg would be carried abroad. ' Soon the opinions 
of scholars upon the affair and upon the tendency of the German Reformation began to ap- 
pear. The writings of Luther, Melancthon, Zwingle, and others found their way to Italy, 
though under changed titles, to say nothing of the personal intercourse between Italy and the 
parts of Switzerland stirred by religious excitement. There was soon no large Italian city 
that did not have friends and followers of the gospel, who were also influencing the people. 
Thus, Antonio Brucioli, at Florence, circulated the Bible in the popular tongue. Giovanni 
Mollio, a Minorite monk, preached at Bologna. Celio Secundo Curione, the teacher at 
Pavia, was surrounded by students thirsting for instruction and salvation. The new re- 
formed doctrine, which was in part the old doctrine, reached even Naples and Sicily. In 
Naples, the noble Spaniard Juan Valdez led the disciples to whom Bernardino Ochino and 
Peter Martyr Vermigli preached God’s Word. In Palermo, Sicily, we find the preacher, 
Benedetti Locarno. In the little district of Lucca, on the Gulf of Genoa, whither Peter 
Martyr came from Naples, gathered a considerable company who were led by him to a ° 
clearer knowledge of religion. That Italian Protestantism was more than the denial of old 
traditions and authority, and that it established the foundations of a positive belief, is 
clearly seen in the brief but solid volume which was published in Venice in 1542, entitled 
The Benefits of Christ, written, as is believed, by Aonio Paleario, of Siena. How cleatly 
and seripturally, and therefore convincingly, the, doctrine of justification through faith is set 
forth in it may be found by our readers for themselves, for unexpectedly this work, which 
it was supposed had been utterly destroyed by the Inquisition, has been rediscovered, and 
has been translated into German and Italian by a German theologian. Ae i 

1 Among those who became ornaments to her court were Celio Calcaguini and Celio 
Secundo Curione, named before, Lelio Giraldi, Bartolomeo Riccio, Maucelli Palingenio, 
Marco Antonio Flaminio, C. Kilian and John Sinapi, and Fulvio Peregrino Morato, a na- 
tive of Mantua, father of the afterwards noted Olympia Morata, who studied under her 
father in the company of Renata’s daughter Anna, afterwards wife of Francis of Guise. 
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They abode undisturbed even when the duke, to please the pope and the 
emperor, had expelled the French exiles, to the sorrow of the duchess. 

In that day it was not very uncommon for women to learn Greek 
and Latin literature and poetry, and to represent the classic dramas. 
During a visit of Paul Third (1543) at Ferrara, the youth of the court, 
with three daughters of the duke, presented the “ Brothers” of Terence. 
The mother, Renata, gave attention to scholarly works, especially philol- 
ogy and history. Her study of ancient languages and history undoubt- 
edly bore fruit in giving her a more exact knowledge of Bible doctrine 
and history. How far the Christian scholars of Ferrara confessed their 
reformed faith, or expressed it in sermons or public worship, history 
fails to tell. Their religious convictions were of varying degrees: some 
merely sympathized with reform ; others showed a decided and intelligent 
faith. The chief man of the court, the duke himself, was not only not in 
sympathy with his wife, but consented too readily to suggestions and ef- 
forts from France intended to check the spread of reform in Italy. Re- 
nata’s nephew, king Henry Second of France, sent his chief inquisitor, 
the Dominican Matthias Orriz, to Ferrara to preach against heresy and 
to move the duke to persecute the Protestants residing at his court. 
Even Renata was to be forced to listen to the fanatic monk’s arguments. 
It was in vain. She was true to her faith, even though her cruel foes 
went so far as to take away her children and kept her in close imprison- 
ment. Her husband dying, Renata went back to France, and lived 
Wie Leute (1559) at her castle of Montargis, near Orleans. She ceased 
bounty. not to befriend and protect her persecuted brethren in the 
faith. She often fed a hundred of them at her table. This exercise of 
hospitality was also forbidden her. Popish courtiers told the French 
king that a plot was forming against him at Montargis. Renata was or- 
dered to send away her guests. Her own son-in-law, the duke of Guise, 
appeared one day before the castle, and threatened to cannonade it un- 
less she delivered over the “rebels.” “Tell your master,” she said to 
the duke’s agents, “ that I myself will mount the battlements, and will see 
whether he will dare to slay a king’s daughter.” Guise soon after met a 
sad death at the hands of a fanatic Protestant nobleman, Poltrot, who 
shot him from an ambush with a poisonous bullet, after the battle of 
Dreux (1563). The duchess, in a letter to Calvin, expressed her abhor- 
rence of the deed. She hoped that her unhappy son-in-law, in spite of 
his blind opposition to the gospel, was not one of the reprobate. This 
hope she uttered frankly, not fearing to be counted lacking in zeal by her 
fellows. Receiving a direct order from the king to dismiss her guests, 
the duchess in vain remonstrated against this encroachment upon her 
rights in her own house. She was compelled to yield to violence. In 
bidding her guests farewell she gave them the most touching proofs of 
her regard, striving to her utmost ability to alleviate the hardship of 
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their lot. She placed her carriages and horses at their disposal, and made 
all possible provision for their future. She remained herself true to her 
evangelical convictions to her blessed end. This came in Montargis, 
June 12, 1575. 

We cannot close without noting that in the days of trial in the six- 
teenth century, as in the earlier centuries of Christianity, it was granted 
to women especially to confess their holy convictions, even amid the ut- 
most perils, with a heroic courage which rose above the weakness of their 
sex. Italy affords more than one example of this, as do other countries 
also. The devotion shown by women of that day to theology, their man- 
like perseverance in its study, without any attempt to appear learned, fill 
us with amazement. We have a testimony upon this point from a Roman- 
ist eye-witness of that century, who wrote the following concerning the 
ladies of Italy: “In the present age we have the remark- Gpristian Indies 
able spectacle of women, whose minds usually are given to ° Ttaly- 
frivolity rather than learning, fully imbued with heavenly lessons. In 
Campania, where I dwell, the most learned of preachers may grow more 
learned and devout by conversation with ladies. In my native Mantua 
I have found the same. I could gladly dwell on many examples of intel- 
lectual greatness and hearty devotion among women, which I witnessed 
to my great edification, and which I have hardly seen in the most learned 
men of my class.” How changed is Italy now! Yet in these last years 
amazing events have occurred, which lead us to believe in a quiet move- 
ment of hearts. Surely, the fruit will be seen when the Word of God 
shall have obtained a free course. To Italy, the land so afflicted, true 
peace can come only by the means of which the greatest of her poets has 
sung :— 

‘* Christ did not to his first disciples say, 
‘Go forth, and to the world preach idle tales,’ 
But unto them a true foundation gave; 
And this so loudly sounded from their lips, 
That, in the warfare to enkindle Faith, 


They made of the Evangel shields and lances.” 
LONGFELLOW’S DantE, Paradiso, xxix. 109-114. 


K. R. H. 


LIFE XVI. AONIO PALEARIO. 
A. D. 1500 7A. D. 1570. LAICAL LEADER, — ITALY. 


Aontus PALEARIUS VERULANUS was born about 1500, in the little 
city of Veroli (the ancient Veruli of the Hernici), a little way from 
Rome. His real name was originally Antonio degli Pagliari. This he 
Latinized, after the fashion then prevailing among the friends of clas- 
sic learning. But instead of Antonius as a first name, the youth took 
Aonius, to mark his respect for the Muses, whose dwelling, according to 
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Greek tradition, was at the foot of the Aonian mount, by the fountain 
of Aganippe, in Beotia. Nor was this change of name idle play. It 
meant adherence to a party which by reviving ancieut knowledge would 
transform its generation. This party had two divisions, with nothing in 
common save opposition to the old leaven of worn-out scholasticism. In 
every other respect they went different, roads, in pursuit of opposite ends. 
The reckless spirits resigned themselves to the licentiousness and unbelief 
which, in the corrupt ages of Greece and Rome, had taken a bright garb 
of poesy to conceal their infamy, and like wanton hussies had led youth 
astray. Thoughtful spirits, on the other hand, were fashioning themselves 
upon the noble models of classic ages. ‘They also devoted themselves, in 
many instances, to the zealous study of the Bible, seeking in that fountain 
the source of the divine life. Among these thoughtful spirits ranked 
—to use the most common form of his name — Aonio Paleario. 

In early youth Paleario lost his parents and his three sisters. Their 
names have come down to us only through an inscription which he 
prepared in their honor, after some rough fellows of Veroli had de- 
faced his mother’s sepulchre. The inscription, which is in Latin, reads 
thus: “To his best parents Matthaeus Palearius and Clara Janarilla, 
and his excellent sisters Elisa, Francisca, and Janilla, Aonius Palearius, 
far away from his home, erected this memorial.” A family friend, John 
Marcellus, to whom Paleario left his house in Veroli, and the bishop of 
the city, Ennius Philonardus, a life-long friend of the youth, interested 
themselves in his education. But soon the advantages afforded by his 
native city, a place of little repute, failed to meet the boy’s desire for 
Studies in knowledge. He went to Rome (1521), and for six years 
ame. devoted himself ‘zealously to the study of philosophy. He 
included under this head every study which helped train his mind, es- 
pecially the Greek and Latin classics, Aristotle, Cicero, and other 
thoughtful authors. He chose among classic poets those of graver char- 
acter, especially Lucretius. He rejected his notion of the eternal course 
of nature, but in later years imitated his mode of writing in a didactic 
poem upon the immortality of the soul. To what extent our student 
made himself acquainted, while at Rome, with the Greek New Testament 
or the discoveries of the Swiss and German reformers is not knowy, 
He would only whisper what he knew of such things to his trusved 
friends, for it was dangerous to speak of them openly. Several of his 
patrons and friends were deeply interested not only in classic studies, but 
in thorough Bible Christianity. An unwelcome interruption came, how- 
ever, to his scholarly pursuits. On May 6, 1527, Rome was taken by 
the Spanish and German troops of Charles Fifth, the city and its sub- 
urbs sacked and laid waste, while pope Clement Seventh fled to En- 
gelsburg. The land was visited by famine ‘and pestilence, the attendants 
of war, and Veroli did not escape. Paleario’s labors were hindered, his 
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means of support dried up. He found no home either in Rome or in 

his own city. He had formed acquaintance with many men of the 
wealthy and cultured classes, the way having been prepared by his 
marked talents and their similarity of tastes. But now he was in a 
depressed state, for he had neither position, family, nor means of support. 

He did not accord with the leaders of his own school of thought. The 
powerful supporters of the opposite school were his enemies. He passed 

two years in serious disquiet. Finally he resolved to quit Rome for- 

- ever. He would have liked, had the means been at his command, to 
-» remove into France and Germany, for he felt the ground beneath him 
sinking. His letters at this period declare an unrest and dissatisfac- 

tion of heart, the reason of which he does not unfold. He was possi- 

bly less reserved in conversation. His position is plain, if we grant 
that already he was acquainted with the writings of the German reform- 

ers, as well as of the older church fathers, Origen, Chrysostom, Augus- 
tine, Jerome, and others, and was at variance with the Romish system 
through acquaintance with evangelic truth. Though distant from the 
scenes where the great religious conflict was then waged, he nourished 

the same hopes which dwelt in Luther when (1520) he addressed his 
letter to Charles Fifth and the German nobility. Paleario indulged the 
imaginative thought that he might win the favor of the emperor and 

of his brother, king Ferdinand, by his literary endeavors. He perhaps 

thas expected to open a way for himself into Germany: Thus thinking, 
doubtless, he composed his Latin poem on the immortality of the soul, 
dedicating it to king Ferdinand, and taking useless pains to put it into 

_* his hands. Still by his poem Paleario won the regard of James Sadolet, 
' the noble bishop of Carpentras, who procured its printing at Lyons 
(1536), bestowing great praise upon its author. Sadolet was one of the 

new school, and was even reputed to be inclined to Protestantism. His 

aid being needed by pope Paul Third, he was made a cardinal (1536). 
There was a gentler party at the papal court under this pope. It held 
many evangelical notions, especially regarding the Epistle to the Romans 

and the doctrine of justification through faith. But after the conferene® 

at Worms and Regensburg (1541), a schism entered the party, and an 
ultra church spirit, which at last carried the day. A bull was published 
(July 21, 1542) which established an inquisition to suppress in Italy all 
Protestant tendencies. Paleario even thus early was forced to endure 
troubles. He could not refrain from attacking sin in his 
pathway and confessing his belief by tongue and pen. Still 

his most weighty production, whose discovery has nobly renewed his 

" memory in our day, was printed without his name, and only of late has 
become known as his. This work is the treatise in Italian on “The 
Benefits of Christ to Christians.” It is a little book which so clearly and 
symmetrically, so ardently and scripturally, sets forth the doctrine of sal- 


His great work, 
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vation that it deserves to be in every Christian’s hands, not as a notable 
memorial of the past, only, but as a means of edification to-day. This 
tract, it seems, reached the hands of cardinal Reginald Pole, was ap- 
proved by him, and went through several other hands before publication. 
It was first printed in Venice in 1542, and published under date of 1543. 
A German translation in 1855 has in its preface the following from an 
evangelical doctor of theology (Dr. Tischendorf, of Leipzig): “ This book ; 
was as small in size as great in spirit. It appeared anonymously, with 
no great name recommending it. It bore, too, a very simple title. But 
it at once found a way through its own fatherland and across its bounda- 
ries. Its influence was so powerful that it was as zealously read and 
circulated by the friends of ‘Truth, as it was hunted, proscribed, and ob- 
literated by her enemies. Six years after its appearance, as testified by 
one Paul Vergerius, under whose eyes the book won its triumphs and 
endured its conflicts, there were forty thousand copies printed and sold in 
Venice alone. Venice was rivaled, too, in this by other cities, especially 
by Modena, under the impulse of Morone, cardinal-bishop of Modena. 
Moreover, within these six years other lands, and especially France, ap- 
propriated the book by means of translations.” The foe sought at once 
(1544), by a book in reply, to weaken the force of the treatise. They 
found soon that they could avail nothing against the overwhelming power 
of truth which was here so clearly manifested. They decided, therefore, 
to destroy the book by means of the Inquisition. This was achieved so 
His book redis. COMpletely that all hope was lost, after many a vain effort, 
covered. of ever finding a copy of the treatise. But lo, the news 
came from Cambridge, in 1843, that in the library of St. John’s College 
was a copy preserved of the Italian edition of 1543. A new edition 
was issued from it, in Cambridge, in 1855. Thus that witness which 
spoke so powerfully three centuries since in Italy speaks once again to 
the heart of that noble but degenerate people in their own beautiful 
Tuscan. 

For a sample of the book, let its conclusion suffice: “We have reached 
the close of our reflections, in which our chief end was to extol and mag- 
nify, according to our feeble powers, the surpassing benefit which the 
Christian receives from Jesus Christ, the crucified; to show, also, that 
faith alone justifies, that is, that God accepts all persons as just who in 
‘truth believe that Jesus Christ has satisfied for their sins. Yet as the 
light is inseparable from the flame, which alone burns, so good works are 
inseparable from faith, which alone justifies. This most holy doctrine, 
which exalts Jesus Christ as eminently as it debases man’s pride, is and 
will be attacked by those Christians who have Judaizing souls, Blessed 
he who, like Paul, will renounce all-his own righteousness, and have none 
save the righteousness of Christ, clad in which he can confidently appear 
before God, and receive from Him the blessing and the inheritance of 
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heaven and earth, in fellowship with his only begotten Son Jesus Christ, 
our Lord, to whom be glory forever. Amen.” 

The imitator of Paul, like him, had here no abiding city. He led a 
wandering life as a roving teacher of Greek and Latin literature, of phi- 
losophy and rhetoric. True, he took Tuscany as a second father-land, and 
with the trifling remains of his patrimony bought a little property, heavily 
mortgaged, however,—the same that was once owned by that Cacina 
whom Cicero defended in one of his orations. It lay near Siena, a day’s 
ride from Florence, and within the jurisdiction of the little city of Colle 

di Valdenza. But seldom would its owner enjoy its repose, for he must 
teach to earn his bread. We find him in Siena (1530), in Padua (be- 
tween 1531 and 1536), again im Siena (1536-1544), in Lucca (1545- 
1550), on his estate (1551-1556), in Milan (October 17, 1556-1560, 
or even later); then, for some years as it seems, upon his estate, and 
finally in the prisons of the Inquisition. In periods intervening he made 
shorts sojourns at various places. Many times traces of him are almost 
lost. Cares he had, and conflicts, and in his latter years infirmities. Of 
him could be literally said what is sung by Paul Gerhard : — 

“The saintly praying souls who oft repeat farewell, 
To leave, with heavy doles, the place they love to dwell, — 
They wander to and fro; their heavy cross they bear, 
Till death has brought them low, and earth’s repose they share.’’ 
Only it was denied Paleario to share earth’s repose. .-~ 

By the advice of his fatherly friend Ennius Philonardus, now cardi- 
nal, Paleario, when in his thirty-fourth year, married, and 
lived in happy wedlock, having two sons, Lampridius and 
Pheedrus, and two daughters, Aspasia and Sophonisbe (whom he loved to 
eall also Aonilla), who were all grown up at the time of their father’s 
death. . One of his friends gives us an introduction to his married life. 
When he was lying sick with fever and sideache, news was brought him 
by his servant that his wife, who was away on his estate, was in child- 
birth, and in dangerous condition. Directly the friend referred to comes 
at full speed, his horse all covered with sweat. Paleario believes he is 
bringing him news of death. His consciousness departs ; he faints, his 
illness overcoming him. His friend, tired with the journey, leaves him to 
pass a sleepless night. When day dawns he arises, and wearily drags 
himself to an upper chamber, where hangs his wife’s portrait. There he 
falls at last into a perspiration, and sleeps. The next day there is found 
on his table a paper on which he has written a dirge, with trembling 
hand. It consists of six Latin lines, which may be read as follows: — 


‘If Christ, whom thou in life hast served full well, 
My heart did not sustain, I could not live. 
His promise firm that thou shalt rise again 


His private life. 


1 This, it appears, was in 1550. Paleario, having lost his. wife at that time, after two 
years contracted a second marriage, by which he also had children. 
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Supports with loving power my fainting soul. 
Do thou await till thine Aonius comes _ 
In haste to join thee there, on heaven’s own shore.’ 


Paleario was in danger of coéndemnation as a heretic as early as 1548. 
He was induced by his pupils to apply for the headship of the school in 
Siena, on the expiration of the term of a representative of the old order, 
one Machus Blatero. The monks, to prevent his election, conspired to 
send a deputation to Francis Bandini, archbishop of Siena, accusing Pal- 
eario of heresy. The charge was based on his oral teachings and his 
book on the “ Benefits of Christ,” which already, it seems, had come to 
their notice. The archbishop disregarded his foes. The persecuted es- 
caped, with a warning given him, in presence of the archbishop, by his 
friend James Sadolet, the cardinal legate. Paleario retired to Colle di 
Valdenza, but was there attacked by a monk, who by preaching strove to 
excite the citizens against him as a heretic. Deeply moved, he wrote 
within two days a defense in Latin, and sent a copy of it to his friend 
Peter Victorius, in Florence, to secure the help of duke Cosmo. He also 
gave his accuser acopy. His effort obtained from the monk a promise to be 
His defense of ‘Silent. The defense of Paleario, which is addressed to the 
his faith. Siena council in the form of a charge of slander, contatns 
very remarkable expressions. He says that there are those nowadays 
who cannot bear that Christ, the author and God of our salvation, Christ 
the king of the Gentiles and of all nations, should be loudly extolled! 
“For when this very year I wrote to this end in the Italian tongue, tell- 
ing what benefits were secured to men through his death, it is framed 
into a criminal charge against me. Horrible! TI had declared that when 
He, who is very God, had so lovingly poured forth his life’s blood for 
our salvation, we should not have doubts of God’s grace, but might assure 
ourselves of perfect peace and rest. I showed by the most ancient and 
trusty witnesses that we are saved from all evil, and that guilt is utterly 
blotted out in all who turn with whole heart to the crucified Christ, who 
believingly commit themselves to his faithfulness, repose in his promises, 
and depend hopefully upon Him who cannot disappoint them. For this,” 
he continues, “they. would cast me into the flames. But if I am to 
suffer for this testimony, — for I hold it for a testimony, and not a mere 
literary production, — I count myself happy. For nowadays a Christian 
may hardly dare die in his bed. To be accused and imprisoned is noth- 
ing. We must give ourselves to be scourged, crucified, inclosed in nets, 
thrown to wild beasts, burned in the fire, if it be needed by such pangs 
to publish the truth. Save for the hope of a general council, where 
popes, princes, and emperors will unite in good and holy plans, and where 
all classes and nations will take a part, we would be forced to doubt 
whether the present distress would ever end, or whether the dagger drawn 
against every writer would ever be wrested from the hands that on the 
slightest pretext will plunge it into our hearts.” 
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Paleario thought of a general council as a grand sacred tribunal, 
where, before the nations, Christ’s cause and God’s Word would appear 
against the errors and abuses of popery. He had even prepared for it 
in secret articles of indictment in the Latin, and intrusted these to faith- 
ful friends to send them to the “leaders of the Swiss and German 
churches,” that they might use them before a free council, if he were dead. 
Throughout the composition is heard a tone of conscientious conviction, — 
yes, and of truth. Twenty witnesses are brought forward who hold by 
the Scriptures and oppose truth to falsehood. These twenty witnesses are 
heard at length in as many chapters, and their testimony confirmed. It 
is a probable conjecture that by means of Bernard Ochino, a native of 
Siena, Paleario established intercourse with the Swiss and South Ger- 
man theologians (1542). But his indictment found no employment, and 
was first in 1596, in Siena, taken from the dust in which it lay hid, and 
printed in 1606 at Leipzig. The letters which he frequently addressed © 
to Swiss and German reformers appear to have remained unanswered. 
His work on the “ Benefits of Christ” seems to have been first placed , 
under suspicion by John Matthew Giberti, bishop of Verona, one who was 
regarded as a model bishop by Charles Borromeus, the famous archbishop 
of Milan, but who yet was so confirmed in his legal high church views 
as to hate like a deadly poison the pure apostolic truth of justification by 
faith alone. Like him in spirit was Michael Ghislieri, who became pope 
in 1566, under the name of Pius Fifth. By the latter the Inquisition 
was whetted, and Paleario hunted out after he had passed several years 
in rest and quiet. He was dragged before the court on ac- 
count of his declarations in his defense of himself in 1548. 
A popish historian recites four grounds of accusation: (1.) He denied 
purgatory. (2.) He disapproved of interments in churches. (3.) He re- 
viled the monks. (4.) He grounded justification wholly on faith in God’s 
mercy in Christ. 

From various scattered accounts we gather the following as to the 
martyr death of Paleario. He was arrested and brought to examina- 
tion in Milan by the inquisitor-general Fra Angelo di Cremona, a Do- 
minican. He was then, by order of Pius Fifth, taken to Rome (1568) 
and confined in the prison of Torre di Nona. In vain they attempted to 
make him fecant. In one interview he at last indignantly cried: “ Well, 
if your excellencies have so many stout witnesses against me, produce 
them and give me no more trouble. I am resolved to follow the Apostle 
Peter, who said, ‘ Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example, that 
ye should follow his steps: who did no sin, neither was guile found in his 
mouth: who, when He was reviled, reviled not again; when He suffered, 
He threatened not, but committed himself to Him that judgeth right- 


1 mpendium of the Inquisition, composed by Caracciolo, under Paul Fourth, and - 
ae cnyee caer! The faves of Christ is ascribed toa monk of San Severino, in 
Naples, a pupil of the renowned confessor Baldez. This must pass for a blunder. 


His arrest. 
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eously.’” Therefore judge and sentence Aonius! You will thus satisfy 
my calumniators and your own official obligations.” 

His death some have erroneously recorded as upon the 5th of October, 
1568. He was in reality kept languishing in prison nearly two years, in 
the expectation that he would recant. He was at last put to death by 
strangling, on the 3d of July, 1570; his body was afterwards burned. A 
sure witness of this is a record of the Brothers of Mercy, discovered and 
printed in 1745, but not well understood till recently. As early as 1488, 
the Florentines in Rome (under Innocent Eighth) established a brother- 
hood under the patronage of John Baptist the Beheaded, to give help to 
condemned criminals. The evening before a condemned man’s execu- 
tion, these brethren go and stay all night with him, trying to lead him to 
a confession ; they move him to make disposal of his property, strengthen- 
ing him through the love of God to bear suffering and death with pa- 
tience; placing before him the fearful sufferings and shameful death of the 
innocent Jesus Christ. They give him the crucifix to kiss, and go with 
. him to the very last moment of life. These brethren. of mercy came to 
Authentic ac. -Paleario the last night, and their loving service was gladly 
countofhisend. accepted by him. Respecting this they have recorded in 
the shape of a formal report as follows :— 

“Monday, July 38,1570. Our society was called to Tordinona prison 
in the night between Sunday and Monday, July 3, 1570, and there was 
given into our hands, after condemnation in the course of justice by the 
servants of the Holy Inquisition, Signor Aonius Palearius, of Veruli, 
resident of Colle di Valdenza, who made confession, and prayed God and 
his glorious mother the Virgin Mary and the court of heaven for for- 
giveness, and said he would die as a good Christian and believe all that 
the holy Roman church believed. He made no will, but gave us two 


letters he had written, which are copied below, praying that we send. 


them to his widow and his sons at Colle di Valdenza.” 

To this report a literal copy of the letters is attached. Paleario was 
of course able, without unfaithfulness to his evangelic confession, to suf- 
fer the Brothers of Mercy to testify in their formal way that he would 
die as a good Christian, and believed what the true holy Roman church 
believed, of which Ambrose and Augustine were members. We must 
not withhold from our readers the two letters. From them it appears 
that by a second wife, named Marietta, he had two sons and a little 
daughter; and that his sons by his first marriage for eighteen years, or 
since his second marriage, had enjoyed their mother’s estate. Of more 
importance, however, is the devout, peaceful spirit of trust, with which 
the old man of seventy joyously goes to death. 

The first letter to his wife Marietta reads as follows: — 

“My pearest Wire, —I would not that what well pleases me should 
ill please thee, and that what I deem good thou shouldst deem evil. The 
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hour is come when I am to go out of this life to my Lord, my Father, 
and my God. I go joyously, as to the wedding of the Son of the great 
King, even as I have ever prayed my Lord that He would vouchsafe me 
through his infinite goodness and condescension. Then, dearest com- 
pauion, find comfort in the will of God and in my contentment. Take 
care of our afirighted little family, which I leave with you. Train and 
watch over them in the fear of God; be to them both father and mother. 
I am already past sixty years, and of little service. My sons must strive 
with all virtue and toil to attain to honorable lives. God the Father 
and our Lord Jesus Christ and the communion of the Holy Ghost be 
with your spirits. Thine husband, Aonius PALEARIUS. 

* Rome, July 3, 1570.” 

To the two grown-up sons of his first marriage he writes : — 

“ LAMPRIDIUS AND PHz&pRUS, MY DEAREST Sons,— My most kind 
masters (the Brotherhood of St. John) who are unceasing in their good- 
ness towards me, permit me to write to you also. It pleases God to call 
me in the way which you will hear, and which you will think bitter and 
severe. But if you consider it rightly, you will be content, since it comes 
to my entire satisfaction and approval, to submit in this to the will of 
God. I leave you, with the little property which you possess, virtue 
and industry as your patrimony. I leave you no debts. Many persons 
often make pretensions and are found in debt. Ye have been free more 
than eighteen years; ye are not bound for any debts of mine. Should 
any one claim anything, betake yourselves to his excellency the duke [of 
Medici, in Florence ?], who will see justice done you. Require a state- 
ment of debts and credits from Luca Pridio. Ye have your mother’s 
dowry, and ye have your little sister to educate as God may give you 
grace therefor. Salute Aspasia and sister Aonilla, my daughters, greatly 
beloved in the Lord. My hour draws near. The Spirit of God support 
you and keep you in his grace. Your father, Aonrus PALEARIUS. 

’ “Rome, July 3, 1570.” 
May our last end be as that of this righteous person. —H. C. S. 


LIFE XVII. THOMAS CRANMER. 
A. D. 1489-A. D. 1556. CLERICAL LEADER,— ENGLAND. 


In the year 1503 the English king, Henry the Eighth, wedded the 
princess Catherine of Aragon, daughter of the Spanish king Ferdinand 
and widow of his own brother Arthur. This marriage, entered into ac- 
cording to a “ dispensation” of pope Julius Second, had endured eighteen 
years, when the king bestowed his fatal love upon the beautiful Anne 
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Boleyn, and began to have doubts about the lawfulness of his marriage 
with his brother’s widow. Rome judged it dangerous to annul its own 
“dispensation,” and imprudent to divorcee Henry from one who was the 
aunt of the emperor, even though the king showered his gold upon the’ 
cardinals. Henry was in sore trouble. He wanted an adviser who could 
deliver him and help him to his object. He was told by two of his coun- 
selors, Fox and Gardiner, of one Cranmer, professor of theology in Cam- 
bridge, who could give him help if it were in any one’s power. Henry 
decided upon following the suggestion. Thus it came about that Cran- 
mer assumed a relation to his king by which he became the reformer 
of the English church, and at last a martyr for the gospel. 

Thomas Cranmer was born July 2, 1489, at Aslacton, in the county 
of Nottingham. Losing his father in his boyhood, he was sent by his 
mother to Cambridge (1503), where he studied the full course (“ tri- 
vium” and “ quadrivium”), and became a Fellow in Jesus College. He 
interested himself in the new theology of Favre, of Paris (called also 
Faber and Lefévre), and of Erasmus. Upon the news of Luther’s ap- 
Student of the Pearance in Germany, he turned to the study of the Holy 
Bs Scriptures. He soon after this married (1519), thus los- 
ing his fellowship, but was at once chosen “lector” in Buckingham 
College. Upon the death of his wife and of his infant child, he was 
again put in his place in Jesus College, and in 1523 made a doctor of 
theology. He refused a flattering call to be theological teacher in Ox- 
ford, and was directly chosen theological professor in Cambridge; he was 
also made university preacher and examiner. His ardent support of the 
authority of Scripture acquired for him, in the mouths of the scholastic 
doctors and the beggar monks, the nickname of “the Scripturist.” 

A plague sweeping over Cambridge (1528), Cranmer retired with two 
nephews, to whom he gave a home, to Waltham, in Essex County. There 
' he was startled by a visit from the two counselors named above, asking 
his opinion on the subject of the royal divorce. Cranmer replied that 
first it must be settled whether the king’s marriage was valid by the 
law of God. If not, no pope could make it valid by any “ dispensa- 
tion.” Nor could they enter into tedious negotiations with the papacy 
to decide this question. Rather they should gather opinions from the 
most noted universities and other recognized courts of knowledge. If 
these supported the king’s opinion, the pope could no longer oppose him- 
self. 

The king, when he heard the views of Cranmer, thought they made the 
way plain, and decided to follow them. Cranmer was asked to put them 
in writing. , He was then commissioned (1530), along with Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, now the earl of Wiltshire, to go with other plenipotentiaries to 
Rome, to maintain the king’s cause. Meanwhile, throughout all Europe 
opinions on the marriage were sought from the universities, the promi. 


‘Cranmer. The latter shrank from this mark of royal favor, 
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nent jurists and theologians, and the great cloisters. At Rome Cranmer 

was well received at the first, and maade the pope’s “penitentiary” for . 
England. But he made no progress in his business, and so came home, 

The beginning of the next year he was intrusted with a mission upon 
the same matter to the theological leaders of the German Reformation, 
and to the court of the emperor. He was affected in his own career by 
this undertaking, for it brought him into personal intercourse with the 
German Febapenort, and attracted him to their ways of thinking. Besides, 
Cranmer in this way was introduced to a niece of Andrew Osiander, of 

Niirnberg, whom he married not long after. The pope proving obstinate, 
in spite of the many opinions sent to London on the side of the king, 
Henry slowly came round to the resolve that he would emancipate all Eng- 
land from Rome, and thus be independent of the pope in the matter at 


_ issue. Such a result was not to be effected by a single stroke, There 


began a succession of measures limiting the authority of the pope in the 
church of England. In the mean time, leaving his first marriage as it 
was, Henry secretly married Anne Boleyn (November 14, 1532). 
Warham, the archbishop of Canterbury, dying (August 23, 1532), the 
king was at once resolved to give the place to none save Is made arch- 
ishop. 
for he foresaw that the position would plunge him into strife upon the 
duties owed to church and to state. At last he yielded to the prayers 
and arguments of the counselors of the king. The papal-bulls required 
for his confirmation (costing nine hundred ducats) were obtained from 
Rome, and Cranmer was enthroned in the abbey of Westminster (May 
30, 1533). Before taking his oath, he solemnly declared that he consid- 
ered himself bound thereby to nothing that opposed his conscience, the 
prerogatives of the crown, or the laws of England. Some days-before, 
Cranmer had declared null the king’s marriage with Catherine of Ar- 
agon, and recognized as lawful his union with Anne Boleyn, publicly 
celebrated (without Cranmer’s foreknowledge) on the 12th of April. 
On the Ist of June Cranmer, by the king’s command, crowned Anne as 
queen. Immediately the pope declared Henry’ s divorce from Catherine 
and his marriage with Anne to be null, and proclaimed his excommunica- 
tion. By this the king’s long-considered resolve was ripened. He abol- 
ished (June 9th) the authority of the pope in England, and pysiana treea 
by the act of supremacy (November 3, 1534) proclaimed rm the pope. 
himself sole earthly head of the English church. Cranmer at the same 
time renounced his place as legate, and with the king’s consent named 
himself primate of England. Henry had now attained his desire. Eng- 
land had a Catholic orthodox church wholly independent of Rome. To 
accomplish anything further, to reform the church according to the Script- 
ures, was not in Henry’s mind. But when connection with Rome was 
at an end, English Catholicism was paralyzed. The king was forced, 
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in order to confirm his authority, to take steps which he never intended. 
He named as his vicar in the church Thomas Cromwell. But the soul 
of the profound movement which went forward in the English church 
was Cranmer. Yet the gifts of a reformer were certainly wanting in 
him at that period. He rested everything in church and in religion, in his 
own belief and conduct, first upon the royal authority, second upon the 
Holy Scriptures. But only thus was it possible for him, as things then 
were, to advance the reformation of the church at all. The obstacles 
created by the heresy-hating king and the novelty-abhorring clergy were 
hard to be overcome. Cranmer ‘found this, to his grief, when he tried to 
introduce Tyndale’s translation of the New Testament into England. 
He failed because the bishops opposed the spread of the Scriptures ts the 
language of the people. One thing that he could do was to fill the 
vacant livings with clergy in favor of reform. Cranmer hoped, with 
their aid and with queen Anne, who was decidedly reformed in her way 
of thinking, as his friend with the king, that he might soon inaugurate 
many areform. Alas, the hope quickly vanished. The king grew tired 
of the wife he had so ardently cherished. He accused her of adultery, 
and Cranmer, though convinced of her innocence, could affirm it in only 
an under-tone. The head of the unfortunate one fell under the axe of 
the executioner (May 19, 1536), and the next day the king wedded Jane 
Seymour, — also, happily, a friend of reformation. Something was yet 
possible. The smaller cloisters in England were abolished in 1536 (and 
in 1537 the larger, throwing their immense properties into the hands of 
the king). The same year a synod met (June 16th) under the presi- 
dency of Cromwell. A creed in ten articles was published by it, con- 
taining, besides many popish conceits,a number of evangelical ideas. 
Cranmer would, in the interests of the gospel, have had many another 
thing inserted. But the articles as they were went too far for the king, 
and were published only after several modifications. To the joy of 
The Bible toler. Cranmer, it was granted that Tyndale’s English Bible, re- 
ated cently brought to completion on the Continent, should be 
freely'cireulated. This first advance in the way of evangelic reform was 
effected by a compromise which excited at once great trouble. The ex- 
treme Romanists saw in the ten articles a wound to pure church doctrine. 
Armed mobs rose to defend the faith, and had to be put down by the 
sword. For others, the ten articles were by no means sufficiently anti- 
Roman. So it actually came to pass that the king, making his own will 
the law of the church, sent to the scaffold, by turns, those who confessed 
the gospel and those who stood by the pope. Queen Jane dying (Octo- 
ber 24, 1537), Cranmer, in the very beginning of his decidedly reforming 
efforts, saw the realization of his hopes and plans removed far into the 
future By the king’s prohibiting (November, 1538) the marriage of 
priests, he was obliged to send his wife back to Germany. He was alse 
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compelled to break off his conferences with the Saxon theologians who 
had come, by his invitation, to London. The next year he beheld the 
Parliament, by the king’s order, replacing the ten articles by six new 
articles, known as “The Articles of Blood.” These established transub- 
stantiation and the withholding of the cup, priestly celibacy and the 
absolute obligation of monastic vows, the retention of masses for souls 
and auricular confession. To dispute transubstantiation, or to hesitate 
in accepting the celibacy of the clergy, was a capital offense. The king’s 
Catholic confidants, the duke of Norfolk and the false, spiteful, yet wary 
bishop Gardiner, exulted in their obliging Cromwell, who had led the 
king into his repugnant marriage with Anne of Cleves, to ascend the 
scaffold. They hoped soon to bring Cranmer to the same fate. But he, 
with utmost frankness, went on in his evangelic labors, and yet kept 
the royal confidence. Before a commission, formed by the king at his 
suggestion, to undertake a further revision of the church’s doctrine, he 
expressed opinions which evinced his advance in Christian Ganmer's re- 
knowledge. “The only proper sacraments are baptism and frmed views. 
the Lord’s Supper. Rulers are to take care of religious as well as of 
civil affairs, and to exercise spiritual as well as secular power. Clerical 
consecration is expedient, but is not necessary, since it imparts no spir- 
itual gifts. Auricular confession and extreme unction should be abol- 
ished.” 
The Catholic influences around the unprincipled, dissolute despot grew 

stronger when he married (August, 1540) Catherine Howard, niece of 
the duke of Norfolk. But few months, however, had passed, when Cran- 
“mer was obliged to disclose to the king the former immoralities of his 
’ wife, and to dissolve the marriage. The king then entered upon his 
sixth marriage, taking for his wife the Protestant Catherine Parr (July. 
7, 1543). Cranmer and his friends hoped for a more quiet and happy 
time of church reform. But the king’s Catholic advisers, with the utmost 
rage and malice, opposed every evangelic tendency. They tried, first of 
all, to put out of the way Cranmer, the mortally hated upholder of church 
reform. Their attacks found an insurmountable obstacle in Henry’s 
confidence in Cranmer. Induced at one time to issue a warrant of arrest 
against the archbishop for heresy, the king experienced the bitterest re- 
morse over the order, and revoked it. Cranmer’s imprisonment did not 
come to pass, but there came a complete arrest of his reforming move- 
ment. The king would hear no more about it. The circulation of the 
Bible in English, authorized a second time in 1542, was confined in 1543 

to the nobility. In 1546 Bible reading was severely prohibited, and all 
heresy made punishable by death. Terror and disorder ruled in the 
kingdom when Henry the Eighth died (January 28, 1547). * 

Once more the friends of reform took breath, relieved of the tyrant. 
Cranmer, for the first time, found an opening for genuine reformation. 
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The young king Edward, nine years of age, was intrusted to his train- 
ing. The regency, headed by the duke of Somerset, was by a majority 
of its sixteen members inclined to reform. But as before, so now, Cran- 
mer builded his work on the foundation of the royal authority. He not 
_ only had the gift of his own office renewed to him by the king, but re- 
minded Edward at his coronation (February 20, 1547) that he was called 
of God to rule his church, even as was Josiah. To quicken church re- 
form Cranmer provided for a careful visitation of the entire kingdom, 
which he divided for this purpose into six districts. In this visitation 
the doctrine of the royal headship of the church was proclaimed as the 
corner-stone of the English Reformation. In company with several evan- 
gelical bishops, especially Ridley and Latimer, Cranmer published (July, 
1547) a collection of gospel sermons, known as the “ Book of Homilies.” 
He provided for the translation into English of the paraphrase of the 
New Testament by Erasmus. He secured the abolition of the six arti- 
cles by Parliament (on November 4, 1547). The cup in the communion 
was restored, while the mass and other Catholic customs were put away. 
The following year he secured the translation of the Niirnberg Catechism 
into English, with hardly an alteration. In accordance with a motion of 
Prepares the ‘DIS in Parliament the same year, the first draft of the new 
Prayer Book. —iturgy, the Book of Common Prayer, was completed by 
Cranmer and others of the bishops and theologians, aided by the old 
English liturgies of Bangor, Herford, Lincoln, York, Salisbury (old 
Sarum), and the reformed order (1543) of the elector Hermann of Co- 
logue. The work was approved by Parliament in January, 1549. All 
this showed how Cranmer had grown in course of years, and had be- 
come decidedly evangelical. His faith was all the while approaching the 
pattern of the reformed confession. For this reason he secured calls to 
England for several reformed theologians from the Continent. Bucer 
and Paul Fagius were called to Cambridge from Strassburg (1549) ; 
Peter Martyr Vermigli to Oxford from Florence; John Laski took a 
German congregation in the same city; Bernardino Ochino an Italian 
church in London. Besides these, there came to England Tremellius, 
the Scotch Alexander Alesius, and others. Cranmer secured the offer, 
through Ochino, of a professorship to the noted theologian Musculus, 
without success. He further maintained a spirited correspondence with 
many other prominent theologians of the reformed church, as, for ex- 
ample, with Bullinger. 

Supported by fellowship with so many of the pillars of the church of 
that age, Cranmer rose to the glad thought of securing such a constitu- 
tion for the evangelical church of England as would testify the oneness 
in faith of the evangelical everywhere. He entered into a lively ex: 
change of views upon this with the theological leaders of Germany and 
Switzerland, proposing London as the place for their meeting to estab- 
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lish such a confession. Cranmer’s idea was most cordially received by 
Melancthon and Calvin. But soon it proved to be impracticable. Cran- 
mer let it go in order to perfect an evangelic confession for the English 
church by itself. He had already, asa result of his conferences with 
German theologians, put together thirteen articles (cor- rbpaces alts 
responding to the first seventeen of the Augsburg Con- ty articles. 
fession). With this groundwork, a confession of forty articles was pre- 
pared under Cranmer’s auspices, laid before convocation (May, 1552), 
and approved by the king (not by Parliament). At the same time 
Cranmer undertook: a revision of the Book of Common Prayer, with 
help from Bucer and Peter Martyr (by which extreme unction, auricular 
confession, prayers for the dead, and the like were eradicated). The lit- 
urgy in its new form was approved by convocation and published by act 
of Parliament (1552). 

All this was done quickly and with no great difficulty. The external 
organization of the new evangelical church was essentially complete. 
But its future, which depended in part on laws not yet enacted, was in 
doubt as long as the papal party remained influential. The latter was 
for the time kept down, but how very little it had lost in boldness and 
confidence was shown by the conduct of bishop Gardiner. Cast into 
prison on account of his opposition to the new order of worship (1549), 
he thence attacked openly in a fierce pamphlet the view held by Cranmer 
upon the Supper. The archbishop was obliged to justify his belief by 
an equally public reply. The papal party was further favored in the 
overthrow of protector Somerset, who favored the Protestants. Besides, 
the people of England knew and cared all too little about the church’s 
reformation. This defect Cranmer sought to cure by sending out travel- 
ing preachers to traverse the land and enlighten the gaoele on the un- 
scripturalness of the papal church and the true nature of the Reforma- 
tion. He further secured the appointment by the king of a commission 


to prepare rules for the church. With Cranmer as its president, the 


work was completed February, 1553, but before it was published or 
ratified king Edward died (July 6, 1553, in his sixteenth year). 

Mary was now queen, the Catholic daughter of Catherine of Aragon. 
The heart of the young queen, who was to be known as “ Bloody Mary,” 
glowed with one thought, —to lay England at the feet of the pope, having 
exterminated Protestantism. When she had wedded Philip Second of 
Spain, and received cardinal Pole as papal legate, it seemed that the Ref- 
ormation in England might soon be brought to an end by the stake and 
the scaffold. There perished more than three hundred martyrs, and 


_ among them Thomas Cranmer. 


Directly after Mary’s accession he was counseled by his friends to 
save himself by flight. Knowing what good reason there was for their 
anxiety, he thought he was on that very account bound to stay. He 
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was aware that the queen hated him, not only as a heretic, but because 
he had forwarded the divorce of Henry from her mother. He was not 
A ereatal tal surprised, therefore, when he found himself before the 
“Bloody Mary.” Star-Chamber (September 14, 1553), and then in London 
Tower. He cleared himself of the charge of high treason, especially, 
by a protest addressed to Mary. He was, however, under indictment for 
heresy, and was kept in prison, confined in the same cell with his most 
cherished friends, bishops Ridley and Latimer. The Tower was over- 
flowing with prisoners. The three comforted one another by prayer and 
the Scriptures. Cranmer was soon called before convocation, and was 
so roughly handled there as to agitate even his enemies. It was thought 
prudent to remove him and his friends to Oxford, where his trial pro- 
ceeded in Mary’s Church (April 14th). The bishop, now old, entered 
with ‘staff in hand, full of dignity and majesty. The papal doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper was presented him, and his subscription to it de- 
manded. He returned a decided refusal, and the next day (Sunday) 
presented a refutation of the doctrine. On Monday he appeared to de- 
fend his answer. With rude and scornful laughter his judges and their 
dependents listened to the old man’s discourse. He continued his ad- 
dress, part in Latin, part in English, with dignified composure to its close. 
The annoyances proceeded through the days following. Cranmer was 
once and again led before his judges, and along with Ridley and Latimer 
asked to subscribe the articles presented. When they had most ear- 
nestly refused, they were kept in stricter confinement. They languished 
there for eighteen months. Evidently Cranmer’s foes were for a time 
undecided what to do with him. Finally they agreed that the judgment 
against this father of all heresy in England must be left to the pope. 
In September, 1555, Latimer and Ridley first, and then Cranmer, to their 
exceeding surprise found themselves before a commission which was 
furnished with full powers from both pope and queen, and were put 
upon their second trial. Cranmer presented his protest against this pro- 
ceeding first to the commission, then in writing to the queen. The pope, 
the enemy of the gospel, could have no jurisdiction over him. The re- 
port of the trial was sent to Rome, and a bull came back after New 
Year’s pronouncing Cranmer’s degradation and excommunication. The 
sentence was carried out (February 14, 1556). Solemnly, yet amid 
scorn and reproach, his official robes and insignia were first put upon him, 
and then taken away. The excommunication was then declared, to which 
he replied by appealing to the next general council. 

The queen’s order, obtained in secret, for the death of Cranmer by 
fire was already prepared. But before its execution the malice of his 
foes purposed his humiliation by enticing him to abjure. To effect this, j 
they showed him all possible kindnesses, removing him from jail to im- 
prisonment in a private residence, and surrounding him with every com- 
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fort. They thus brought it about that the old man of sixty-seven, wearied 
by his long imprisonment, signed a form of recantation, a eee 
in which he abjured, as erroneous, the doctrines of the 
Reformation. Scarce had- he subscribed this when the command was 
given to commit him to the fire. First, however, he was to repeat his 
recantation publicly. 

For this end he was led into Mary’s Church (March 21, 1556), and 
placed on a stage there prepared. In sight of the crowd assembled, the 
bowed old man, bareheaded, fell upon his knees, and weeping bitterly 
clasped his hands in prayer. After a sermon which showed the people 
why such a heretic should die, he was asked to repeat publicly his pro- 
fession of his faith. “I will do so heartily,” said the old man. First 
uttering a touching prayer, asking God for sake of Christ’s death to for- 
give his many sins, he rose, and with loud, strong voice, to the utter as- 
tonishment of all, retracted everything that he had with evil conscience 
said against the gospel truth, out of a fear of death. For this should 
that right hand of his with which he had committed the sin burn the first 
in the fire. For the pope was antichrist, and his doctrine, empty lies. 
Especially so was the teaching respecting the mass, as he himself in recent 
years had openly shown. Cranmer would have said more, but he was 
interrupted and led away to the stake. Two monks attended him, try- 
ing to move him to retract what he had just said. Calmly refusing, he 
mounted the scaffold and gave himself to be bound to the stake. When 
he saw the first flame darting up, he stretched his right hand into it, 
erying, “ This hand has sinned,— this wicked right hand!” He stood 
in motionless silence gazing upward. When the flames 
seized him, he was heard to say, “Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit.” Then his form was hid by the flame and ascending smoke. 

Cranmer was a man of unusual gifts. Courteous, benevolent, and lov- 
ing, he unlocked every heart and won it. He was a counselor and father 
of the afflicted and poor. His heart and hand were open. His hospi- 
tality was unbounded. Ministers and scholars from abroad were espe- 
cially made at home in his house at Lambeth. His most conspicuous 
trait, which showed the genuine nobility of his spirit, was his magna- 
nimity. It was a proverb in England that a man must do Cranmer an 
‘injury in order to obtain his favor. He ever distinguished himself as a 
Christian by his conscientious creed and life. As soon as he saw error in 
a papal doctrine he rencunced it. He also strove to cast error out of the 
church. He was led on by the fervor of his spirit to become a reformer. 
At the beginning of his activity he was not separated in his doctrine from 

the papacy. His mind was yet darkened by many a popish error. But 
to the upright there ariseth light in the darkness. He grew more and 
more in gospel knowledge, and at last found in the one thing needful the 
corner-stone of his faith and life. Thence he advanced, with earnest, 
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noble spirit, till he became the strong evangelical Christian and the re- 
former of England, whom God honored at the end of life with the mar- 
tyr’s crown. — H. H. 


LIFE XVIII. NICHOLAS RIDLEY. 
A. D. 1500 2—A. D. 1555. CLERICAL LEADER, — ENGLAND. 


THERE were leaders in the English Reformation older and abler than 
Nicholas Ridley, more brilliant and influential than was he; but there> 
was not any who surpassed him in purity and sincerity, or whose truth 
and faithfulness shone more brightly than did his, even to his martyr 
death. Ridley was born in Northumberland about the year 1500. He 
acquired the rudiments of a liberal education at Newcastle-on-Tyne. He 
then went to Cambridge University, forming a love for her which lasted 
his life long. He grew in mind and heart so gently and continually that 
no period can be assigned for his spiritual awakening. He was ever an 
able, virtuous, zealous champion of truth, as the truth dawned gradually 
upon his mind. When a student, taking his pleasure walks in the garden 
of Pembroke College, he learned by heart first Paul’s epistles, then the 
whole New Testament, in the original Greek. When confronting death 
he took joy from this, saying that it had been to his advantage his life 
through, and if a goodly part had vanished from his recollection, he still 
trusted he should carry its fragrance with him up to heaven. Complet- 
ing his studies, he went traveling to the universities of Paris and Lou- 
vain. In 1529 he came again to Cambridge. His scholarship and char- 
acter gave him promotions to various university honors and offices. He 
was chaplain (1533), proctor (overseeing the discipline of the students), 
and then public lector. He was a fellow also, and in 1540 was made pres- 
ident of Pembroke College and doctor of theology. Nor did he confine 
himself to his books or his college exclusively. When the religious cor- 
porations of England, and especially the universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford, had submitted to them (1534) the question of the marriage of 
Henry Eighth (decided against him by pope Clement Seventh) and were 
asked whether the pope was given by Holy Scripture a jurisdiction in 
Karly opposes ugland above any other foreign bishop, Ridley, at Cam- 
the pope. bridge, especially interested himself in the answer, hoping 
-for the emancipation of the English church from the papal supremacy. 
This, it seems, made him better known to Thomas Cranmer, then arch- 
bishop. He was called by the latter to his side, and given the parish of 
Herne, in Kent, a few miles from Canterbury, that he might be kept near 
by. Here he preached with zealous and evangelic spirit, yet holding fast 
by the Romish doctrine of transubstantiation. Thus far Ridley was at one 
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with his king in his throwing off the papal supremacy and making him- 
self the head of the church in England; in his circulating the Bible in the 
common tongue, and still holding fast by the Romish mass. But when 
Henry enacted “the bloody statutes” (or six articles of July 28, 1539), 
enforcing by severe penalties transubstantiation, the withholding of the 
cup, private masses, auricular confession, and celibacy, Ridley openly and 
emphatically condemned the measure. Still, neither he nor Cranmer lost 
the king’s regard. Ridley, happily for his keeping the royal favor, was 
not married, and was a believer still in transubstantiation. He was now 
Cranmer’s chaplain and a canon of Canterbury Cathedral. His inter- 
course with Cranmer, his study of the controversy of Ratramnus against 
Radbert on transubstantiation, and his constant Bible study soon led him 
to reject this papal doctrine (1540). And so he was never given even 
the slightest promotion so long as Henry the Eighth was on the throne. 

Things changed after Henry’s death (January 28, 1547) and Edward’s 
accession. Ridley became one of the leaders of the reformed church 
government. He owed this to Cranmer, who, during Edward’s minority, 
was a member of the regency of the duke of Somerset, the king’s uncle. 
Soon after Edward’s coronation (February 20, 1547), Ridley was made 
by him his chaplain; also in the same year he was named bishop of 
Rochester, near London, and before three years was raised to be bishop of 
London (April 1, 1550). In this high office, side by side 
with Cranmer, he took part in the most important measures 
of the English Reformation. He made it his first and holiest duty to 
declare the gospel to his congregation. He was in the habit of preach- 
ing. in one place or another, every Sunday and‘ holy-day. As he went 
his rounds, the people thronged to hear him. His work in Rochester, 
though brief, was blessed in its results. The religion of the gospel was 
advanced. As bishop of London, taking the place of Bonner, a most 
resolute opponent of reformation, he made it his especial care to provide 
his parishes with devout evangelic pastors. One of the first whom he 
ordained was John Fox, the renowned author of the “ Book of Martyrs.” 
But still more important than his work in his diocese was his influence 
on the constitution of the church of England. 

Of the writings upon which the church of England rests to-day, — the 
Prayer Book, the Homilies, the Thirty-Nine Articles, and the Catechism, 
— the first two were prepared with Ridley’s help, and the articles (the 
Forty-Two Articles of 1552) not without his counsel. The twelve hom- 
ilies (of the Book of Homilies, 1547) it is found were composed by 
Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley. The first draft of the Book of Common 
Prayer was made by a commission with Ridley as a leading member. 
He thus legislated for the order of worship of the English church, and 
helped lay a foundation which endures in its larger part until to-day. ; 

This man, so full of spirit and power, ought to be better known in 


His great work. 
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his own proper person. Ridley was of well-proportioned frame, winsome 
countenance, warm heart, of manners friendly and pleasant 
to everybody. He would not hurt or take advantage of 
an opponent, much less seek revenge on him. Remaining unmarried 
throughout life, he was always strict and self-denying, very diligent in 
prayer and meditation. He was in the habit every morning, as soon 
as dressed, of spending a half hour upon his knees. Then he went to 
his study. Afterwards he held family prayers, as was his daily custom. 
When at Fulham, his country place near London, he would read at wor- 
ship a part of the Testament, putting a copy of the book into the hands 
of every one who could read it. He often read the one hundred and first 
Psalm to his domestics. Over the latter he maintained a strict over- 
sight. Himself devout and upright, he secured virtue and godliness in his 
household. After prayers he went to dinner. He was temperate and even 
abstemious. Yet with all prudence and wisdom he was very cheerful. 
After dinner he passed a short hour in conversation or a game of chess. 
Then he returned to his study, and there stayed, unless he had to receive 
visitors or attend to outside matters, until five o’clock* He then had 
worship, as in the morning. Afterwards he took supper, and after an 
hour’s recreation returned to work. At eleven he regularly retired, 
after spending a while on his knees, as in the morning. When at Ful- 
ham, he sent before dinner and supper to an adjoining house, with the 
message, “ Go for my mother Bonner.” ‘This old lady was the mother 
of Ridley’s popish predecessor, Edmund Bonner, now deposed and in 
prison. When Lady Bonner appeared she was as respectfully and kindly 
received as if she were Ridley’s own mother, and was given a seat at the 
upper end of the table. Ridley acted out of his great goodness and 
hearty sympathy. He would have the old lady feel the want of nothing. 
But his good deeds were evil requited, for when, after Mary’s accession, 
Ridley was deposed and Bonner restored, the latter drove Ridley’s sister 
and her husband, George Shipside, off the farm which they held on the 
estates of the bishopric. 

Ridley had to do with Mary Tudor before she became queen. When 
the emperor Charles Fifth asked of Edward Sixth that the princess 
Mary, his cousin, should be allowed tod hold mass in her house, Ridley 
along with Cranmer seconded the request. Later he attempted to move 
Mary to hear evangelic preaching, but without success. After Edward’s 
death (July 6, 1553) the attempt was made by the English nobility to 
raise Lady Jane Grey to the throne. On the first Sunday after her 
coronation, bishop Ridley, by command of the privy council, delivered 
a sermon at St. Paul’s Cross, in the church-yard of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
In it he bade the people rejoice that they had a Protestant queen, and to 
stand by her. If the princess Mary attained the throne, she would sub- 


Ridley’s private 
life. 


ject the land to a foreign power, would abolish the evangelical faith now — : 
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happily established, and destroy all that had been builded with so much 
pains by her brother. He even went so far as to say of the princess 
that, when in virtue of his office as the bishop of the princess he strove to 
lead her to the evangelic faith, though she was gracious enough in other 
things, she proved obstinate and stiff-necked in the matter of religion. 
Ridley’s discourse will hardly be named by any one a politic utterance. 
That he appeared at all for Lady Jane Grey, whose enthronement vio- 
lated Mary’s hereditary claim, was manifestly a blunder. And Ridley 
soon had cause to repent it, when, after a few days, by the Ridley and 
prevailing sentiment of the people of England, Mary was “Bloody Mary.” 
made queen. Ridley repaired to her residence, Framingham Castle, in 
Suffolk, to pay his respects. He was received coldly and ungraciously, 
arrested on the spot, deprived of his offices, set upon a limping nag, and 
carried back a prisoner to the London Tower. His popish predecessor, 
Edmund Bonner, was at once restored as bishop of London. Still 
no charges of political kind, but only such as had a bearing on religion, 
were brought up against Ridley. He was imprisoned three years and 
some months. From the end of July, 1553, to the middle of March, 
1554, he lay in the Tower. 

An order came at last (March, 1554) to convey the three evangelical 
bishops, Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, from the Tower to Windsor. 
Shortly after (April) they were taken to Oxford, there to meet the doc- 
tors of the papal party. At first they were thrown.into the common 
jail, the Bocardo; after a few days they were separated, and Ridley was 
kept a prisoner in the house of the mayor of the city, one Irish. He 
was worse off than his two friends, because, as he tells us in a letter, the 
woman of the house which was his prison was the ruler of the man, 
even if he was mayor of the city. And this woman was a superstitious 
old lady, who hoped to win herself especial consideration by keeping 
Ridley in very strict custody. 

The first hearing came April 14th, in the church of the university, — 
Mary’s Church. The commissioners, thirty-three in number, were pres- 
ent. After Cranmer had first been interrogated, Dr. Ridley was brought 
forward. The same three questions were asked of him as of the arch- 
bishop: (1.) Is not Christ’s human body present in the sacrament of the 
altar, by virtue of the word pronounced by the priest? (2.) Does any 
substance remain after the consecration except Christ’s body and blood ? 
(3.) Is not the mass a propitiatory sacrifice, both for the living and the 
dead? It was simply the doctrine of the mass, including the idea of 
transubstantiation with that of sacrifice. Ridley replied, a8 piaiey's ae- 
soon as the articles had been read, that they were wholly ha 
false and the fruit of a bitter root. His replies were keen and scholarly. 
Upon his denial of the Romish mass he was invited, along with his asso- 
ciates, to a discussion. He accepted the challenge, as did Cranmer ; the 
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latter maintained the debate. Afterwards came the turn of Ridley 
(April 17th), and he was led into Divinity Hall. The chief opponent was 
a certain Richard Smith, supported by thirteen other doctors and mas- 
ters. Ridley was given two secretaries, of whom one was John Jewel, 
afterwards bishop of Salisbury, under queen Elizabeth. His notes give 
us an original source of information respecting this discussion. 

Taking the first question named above, Ridley attacked with extraor- 
dinary severity the Romish doctrine of the presence of Christ’s body 
and blood in the Supper as unscriptural, as opposed to the most ancient 
fathers, and in every way helpful to superstition. He expressed his own 
conviction that the Sacrament was not.a mere sign of Christ’s body, but 
was the communion of that body. In so far it became the gift of the 
body of Christ to the believing communicant. In a word, he confessed 
the Calvinistic doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. In defense of the same 
he displayed remarkable acquaintance with the writings of the fathers. 

The second theory, that of transubstantiation, he opposed with sur- 
passing logic, and showed from the fathers that real bread remained 
in the Supper even after the consecration. Hardly allowed to present 
and support his belief without interruption, he closed, saying that he 
appealed from the unrighteous judgment recently pronounced (in re- 
gard to his deposition) to a court competent to decide according to 
the church government of England. Further, he declared, “ Though this 
appeal be not allowed on earth, I take my refuge in the decision of the 
Eternal Judge, the Almighty God, to whose compassionate righteousness 
I commit wholly myself and mine affairs, not doubting in the least of the 
support of my advocate and only Redeemer Jesus Christ, to whom, with 
the Eternal Father and the Holy Spirit, be honor and glory now and 
forever. Amen.” When this declaration of his position was finished, 
the debate proper went on, at very great length and with exceeding vi- 
vacity. Ridley declared that in all his life he had never seen nor heard 
so vain and disorderly a transaction as this one. He had not thought 
it possible that among men whom England deemed well informed and 
scholarly, individuals could be found so insolent and devoid of shame, so 
turbulent and trifling. When the end came, the president invited his 
associates to raise the triumphal cry of “ Vicit veritas!” as if a noble vic- 
tory had been won. It was done. 


Some days after (April 20th) the commission held in Mary’s Church a | __ 


further sitting. The three bishops were brought forward separately, and 
asked to acknowledge that they had been vanquished in the public de- 
bate, and to declare whether they would not recant. Ridley returned 
Ridley excom- the short, conclusive answer that he stood by what he had 
he Tvs 8 said. All three were called up together; the sentence was 
read to them, which declared them heretics and excommunicated them. 
After Cranmer had spoken, Ridley declared, “ Though I belong no more 
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to your society, I doubt not that my name is written in another place, to 
which this sentence will send us somewhat sooner than we would be sent 
by the common course of nature.” Then each was taken back to his 
prison. By the usages of the Middle Ages, such a sentence did not have 
to wait long for its execution. The condemned needed simply to be 
given over by his judges to the civil power. At the time named the 
law of England was not yet restored to its ancient popish pattern. This 
was accomplished, however, by November, 1554, with the help of Par- 
liament. Then the flood-gates of persecution were opened. The year 
1555 gave the queen, for the first, her name of “Bloody Mary.” So 
Ridley and his fellow-witnesses had to stay in prison a year and a half 
more, in certain prospect of a martyr death. This time was employed 
by Ridley in part to expose the injustice of the proceeding against him, 
and to obtain its revision, in part to comfort and strengthen his friends 
and fellow-believers. His letters from his prison, written the most of 
them in Latin, testify the unshaken grasp of his faith, his joyous hope, 
and his heart-felt love to his brethren. 

Directly upon the pope’s regaining his supremacy in the English 
church, he named Reginald Pole his legate in England. The latter au- 
thorized three bishops — White of Lincoln, Brookes of Gloucester, and 
Holyman of Bristol—to conclude the proceeding against Ridley and Lat- 
imer, either by securing their recantation, or by giving them over to the 
civil power as stubborn heretics. Hence Ridley was brought, Septem- 
ber 30, 1555, into the University Divinity School. The three bishops 
were present. A notary proceeded to read their commission. Ridley 
at first stood with bared head. When he heard the cardinal’s name, 
and the pope’s, as giving authority to his judges, he put on his hat, 
and stood covered. The bishop of Lincoln charged him with lacking in 
respect to the empowering parties. Ridley answered openly that he had 
all respect for his judges and the cardinal personally, but the assumed 
supremacy of the pope and all the authority of Pole as papal legate he 
rejected. In order, not with words only, but with deeds, to testify against 
this unscriptural power, he had put his hat upon his head. The hat of 
Ridley was then, by the bishop’s command, taken off by a university 
beadle. The bishop now admonished him that he recant and return into 
the bosom of the Roman church. Ridley answered at length that he 
would not, for, though the church of Rome had been the mother of other 
churches, she was not the head of other churches. There followed an 
extended discussion on the nature of the church and the authority of the 
church of Rome. Five articles were read, embodying the errors im- 
puted to Ridley on the question of the mass. They would hear his reply. 
He gave it clearly and conclusively, according to the minutes. They 
then dismissed him, telling him to put his views into writing. On the 
morrow (October 1st) he was brought to the commissioners in Mary’s 
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Church, in presence of the university and the citizens. Ridley insisted 
on his views of the day before, and contented himself with giving his 
written answers to the questions propounded. White, bishop of Lincoln, 
then addressed him, advising that he trust not to his own understanding, 
but submit to authority. Ridley asserted that he nowise trusted to his 
understanding, but was thoroughly convinced that the faith which he 
maintained rested on God’s Word. They should allow him to show 
why he could not accept the pope’s authority. The bishop of Lincoln 
replied that as Ridley asked leave to speak three words he should be al- 
lowed to speak forty. Ridley began to speak, but had hardly uttered half 
a period when one of the bishops cried, “ The number is complete,” and 
imposed upon him silence. The bishop of Lincoln said, “I see clearly, 
Master Ridley, you will frustrate that part of our undertaking which we 
cherished. God is my witness that I grieve concerning you.” Ridley 
replied, “ That I believe, my lord, for this will one day weigh heavy on 
your souls.” “Not that,” the bishop said, “but I grieve to see you so 
Sentencea to Stiff-mecked. But since it is so, we must proceed to the 
dis. other part of our errand. Listen.” Then he read the sen- 
tence, by which Ridley was declared a heretic, deposed from his episco- 
pal dignity and all ecclesiastical position, excommunicated, and given 
over to the civil power to receive the appointed punishment. 

Ridley was taken back to prison. Now he saw clearly what had been 
before his soul for two years. He employed the respite given him to 
send his last farewells and admonitions to his friends and fellow-believers. 
At this time he doubtless composed that royal letter which gives us many 
of our facts, since it is a kind of autobiography. It begins, “ When a 
man has a long journey before him, and must part from his trusted 
friends, he wishes naturally, before setting out, to say to those friends 
farewell. And so I desire, who am expecting daily to be summoned from 
you, ye brothers and sisters, heartily beloved in the Lord, to say to you 
all, as I am able, farewell.” First to his relatives he bids farewell. He 
sends thanks, comfort, admonition, warning, to all, according to their cir- 
cumstances. Then he sends parting to his countrymen, exhorting them 
to fidelity to the gospel and heroic conflict for the truth. In a subse- 
quent part he bids farewell to Cambridge University, his first parish of 
Herne in Kent, to Canterbury Cathedral, to his bishopric of Rochester 
. and of London. Terrible comes his address to London, “the godless 
and bloody place” (under bishop Bonner). Instead of farewell, it turns 
to a prophetic woe! Yet all the more kindly and comfortably does he 
speak to the “souls mourning in secret” in the capital, and to the val- 
iant, God-fearing citizens, mayors, and aldermen, some of whom he 
mentions with grateful commemoration. In closing he remembers his 
place as one of the House of Peers, and addressing the secular lords 
holds them answerable for the favor shown to Rome, and for their “ anti- 
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christian ” laws, presenting to them the account which they will certainly 
have to render before the Eternal Judge. No less touching is a second 
farewell letter, addressed to all those “who for sake of Christ’s gospel 
are in prison or in exile,” —a writing full of heart, heroic and joyous in 
the face of death for the name of Christ. 

- Fourteen days after the sentence, on October 15th, appeared Dr. 
Brookes, bishop of Gloucester, then commissioner, with the vice-chancel- 
‘lor of Oxford and other heads of the university, at the house of the city 
mayor, Irish, where Dr. Ridley was in prison. “The commissioner proffered 
him pardon in the queen’s name, in case he would recant. Ridley rejected 
the idea quickly and finally. Brookes then proceeded to deprive him of 
his priestly office, for he had already been deposed from his place as 
bishop. When Ridley persistently refused to put on the surplice and 
other garments pertaining to the mass, these were put upon him by 
others. As one article after another was then taken away, a response 
was uttered by him. For example, when a book, given to him, had been 
taken away, with the words, “ We take from thee the office of preaching 
the gospel,” he answered, with a deep sigh and a look upward, “ O Lord 
God, forgive them this wickedness.” When the ceremony was at an 
end, and Dr. Brookes would not suffer him to speak, Ridley said, “ What 
is left to me then save patience, when ye will not hear me? I commit my 
cause to my heavenly Father; He will amend what is wrong when it 
seems good to Him.” Dr. Brookes undertook to present to the queen 
Ridley’s petitions interceding for certain tenants of farms belonging to 
the bishopric of London, with whom he had made contracts, among them 
his own brother-in-law. Dr. Brookes then called the officers of the law, 
and committed Ridley to them, with the command to let him talk to no 
one, and to lead him to the place of execution according to their instruc- 
tions. Ridley exclaimed, “ God, I thank Thee, and to thy praise declare 
that none of ye all can accuse me of a fault.” Brookes rejoined that 
he played the proud Pharisee and exalted himself. Ridley said, “ No, 
no, no! I confess Iam a poor, miserable sinner, who needs God’s help 
and pity, and daily ask and implore the same. I pray ye, ascribe no such 
meaning to me.” Then his adversaries went away from him. ; 

He was to suffer that horrible fate, death by fire, on the morrow. Yet 

he looked forward to it not only patiently, but joyously. At supper he 
was in as cheerful a frame as in all his life. He gave an invitation to 
his hostess, Mistress Irish, and all the rest at the table, to come “ to his 
wedding” on the morrow. When he rose from table, his brother-in-law 
asked to watch with him through the night. Ridley replied, “ No, no, 
that you shall not; for I am minded to go to bed, and, if God will, to 
sleep as quietly as ever in my life.” On October 16, 1556, Tatiner and 
Ridley and Latimer were led to the appointed place. It Ne oe 
was in the north part of Oxford, in the city moat, opposite Balliol College. 
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Ridley walked between the mayor of the city and one of the aldermen. 
When he came near the Bocardo prison, he looked up to the windows 
where Cranmer was kept, but could get no glimpse of him. Turning 
hack he saw his friend Latimer, who was led some distance behind him. 
Ridley called to him, “Oh, be ye there?” Latimer answered, “ Yea, 
have after, as fast as I can.” As soon as Ridley reached the place, he 
lifted his hands with earnest gesture, looking up to heaven. And when 
Latimer came up he ran to him in a wondrously glad way, embracing» 
and kissing him, saying, “ Be of good heart, brother, for God will either 
assuage the flame, or else strengthen us to abide it.” He then went to 
the stake, and, kneeling down, kissed it, and prayed fervently, as did 
Latimer. Then they arose, and conversed a moment together. According 
to custom, the burning was preceded by a sermon. This was preached 
by the same Dr. Smith’ who had disputed with Ridley April 14, 1554. 
His text was, “ Though I give my body to be burned, and have not char- 
ity, it profiteth me nothing.” The sermon, short as it was, was full of 
abuse of the two as heretics, and of exhortations to them to recant. At 
every such passage they raised their eyes and hands towards heaven, as 
if to call God to be their witness. When the sermon was done, Ridley 
and Latimer, kneeling, begged Lord Williams and the commissioners for 
leave to say a few words. This they refused, except upon condition that 
the former should recant. “ Well,” said Ridley, “so long as the breath 
is in my body I will never deny my Lord Christ and his known truth. 
God’s will be done in me.” With that he rose, and said with a loud 
voice, “I commit our cause to Almighty God, who shall indifferently 
judge all!” They were commanded at once to make ready. Ridley 
gave his gown and tippet to his brother-in-law, Shipside. Some other 
of his apparel he gave to the by-standers. Whoever could get a button 
or a shred of his garments thought himself happy. As soon as he was 
stripped to his shirt. he stepped upon a stone near the pillar, lifted up 
his hands, and prayed: “O heavenly Father, I give unto Thee most hearty 
thanks that Thou hast called me to be thy confessor, even unto death. I 
beseech thee, Lord God, have mercy on this realm of England, and de- 
liver the same from all her enemies.” Ridley was then chained along 
with Latimer to the post. His brother-in-law, Shipside, came up with a 
little sack, which he wished to tie round his neck. Ridley asked what it 
was. When told it was gunpowder, he said, “ I take it as sent from God, 
but if thou hast any more bring it to my brother Latimer, and betimes, 
lest you be too late.” While he brought it, Ridley begged Lord Will- 
iams to intercede for his brother-in-law and other tenants of the farms 
of his bishopric, testifying that there was naught else in the world that 
Latimer’s grana troubled him. Thus his soul to the last breath was oe- 
words, cupied with the weal of others. Then as one brought a 
lighted fagot and laid it at Ridley’s feet, Latimer cried out, “ Be of good 
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‘comfort, Master Ridley, and play the man! We shall this day light such 


a candle, by God’s grace, in England, as I trust never shall be put out.” 
When Ridley saw the fire flaming up towards him, he cried out with an 
amazing loud voice, “In manus tuas, Domine, commendo spiritum meum: 
renin recipe spiritum meum.” The last words he repeated several 
times in English: “ Lord, receive my spirit.” Latimer died after a short 
death ee Ridley’s torture continued longer, for the flames reached 
him very slowly, consuming his feet before his upper parts were touched 
by the fire. He cried aloud, “ Lord, have mercy upon me,” and prayed 
the executioners, “ Let the fire come unto me; I cannot burn.” Finally 
one came and made the fire flame up bright and kindle the powder. 
Then the martyr sank down, his body falling at Latimer’s feet. Hun- 
dreds among the spectators melted in tears, beholding the painful death 
of Ridley, and seeing men consumed by fire in whom was so great 
knowledge, piety, virtue, and majesty. That fire was indeed a light 
kindled in England, no more to be put out. 

In front of the place where Ridley and Latimer were burned (Octobde 
16, 1555), and where five months later Cranmer was burned (March 21, 
1556), there was erected in 1840 a fitting martyr memorial. To Ridley 
and men like him there is due from every honest evangelical Christian 
a memorial now, even grateful recollection. —G. L. 


LIFE XIX. JOHN HOOPER. 
A. D. 1495-A. D. 1555. CLERICAL LEADER, — ENGLAND. 


-Or the English churchmen who introduced the leaven of Swiss Calvin- 
ism into the reformed movement in England, — at first so confined to 
externals, — giving it thus more life, more thoroughness and power, and 
quickening at the same time an eccentric and one-sided puritan tendency, 
we name as a leader John Hooper, bishop of Gloucester and Worcester. 

Bern in Somerset, he became familiar while a student at Oxford with 
the Protestant ideas which penetrated him afterwards, and produced in 
him a declared foe of popery. His tendency was noted by Gardiner, 
bishop of Winchester, who was well-nigh supreme with Henry Eighth at 
that period. Mortally hating innovation, even though maintaining Hen- 
ry’s headship in England, Gardiner attempted to turn Hooper from his 
course. The latter paid no heed to his remonstrances. Soon he was 
made aware that at court and among the foes of reform he was counted a 
notorious heretic. Next there appeared the six articles by which Henry 
set limits to reform and tried to arrest it. Hooper, an outspoken oppo- 
nent of the attempt, found himself threatened with deadly persecution. 
To escape the worst he fled (1537) to the coast in a sailor’s garb, crossed 
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to France, and took’refuge in Switzerland. Here he lived in one place 
and another, and at last in Ziirich (April, 1547, till March, 1549), in close 
intimacy with Bullinger, and devoted to the study of theology and of 
Hebrew. He adopted in full the Zwinglian view of church reform. He 
also married, on the advice of Bullinger. Meanwhile, king Henry, the 
grievous persecutor of Protestantism, was dead (January 28, 1547). 
Cranmer was pushing on the Reformation gradually, under the protec- 
tion of the regency; and many prominent divines of the Continent were 
receiving calls to England, to the universities in particular, to help 
strengthen Protestantism with the clergy. Hooper -accordingly went 
home, hoping to find entrance for his ideas acquired among the Swiss. 
Like the celebrated popular orator, Hugh Latimer, he came upon Eng- 
land with downright enthusiastic discourse upon Rome’s apostasy from 
Moves Englana the gospel, and made a great excitement with his sermons. 
by preaching. Great moving of hearts, far and wide, proceeded from his 
strong, pithy, soaring speech in support of the truth of the gospel. King 
Edward’s council saw that Hooper must be advanced to a prominent and 
influential position in the church. He was first made the chaplain of 
Dudley, earl of Warwick, and then bishop of Gloucester (July, 1550). 
At once, Hooper’s hearty opposition to the whole course of English re- 
form, and to the conception of Protestantism prevailing in England, came 
vividly to light. He did not, indeed, maintain as strict a puritanism as 
Knox, but he declined to wear the episcopal vestments (which were still 
in many respects like the Romish). The “ Aaronic vestments” seemed 
a “sign of fellowship with antichrist.” He also declared himself unable 
to take the prescribed oath to the archbishop, because it named not only 
God, but also the saints (“So helpe me God, all saints,” ete.). Cranmer: 
_tried to convince him on the first point, but in vain. Warwick bade 
Cranmer overlook forms, and consecrate Hooper as bishop without the 
vestments. Cranmer said that this was not possible, for if he yielded 
here, the Romish prelates, on their side, would make the most dangerous 
demands. Hooper preferred to forego his bishopric rather than, as a 
Bible Protestant, yield to what offended his conscience. Cranmer* then 
asked two men, Martin Bucer, professor at that time in Cambridge, and 
Peter Martyr Vermigli, professor in Oxford, who stood very high in 
Hooper’s eyes as theological authorities, to give their opinions on the 
vestments and on Hooper's view of them. Both of them favored com- 
promise. Bucer said that the use of the episcopal vestments in general 
was to be disapproved, as promoting superstition ; but when they were to 
be put on but once, to fulfill the law, Hooper might submit to them. To 
the pure all things are pure. Peter Martyr said that the dress of the 
clergy was a thing morally indifferent, and that it would be unwise to 


excite a contest respecting it so as to hinder the advance of the Reforma 
tion. 
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Hooper gave no heed to these arguments. On the contrary, he pub- 
lished a writing in justification of his course, calling it his confession of 
faith. By his puritan zeal in sermons and discourses of all kinds against 
priestly garments he raised such a popular excitement, breaking forth into 


. disturbances in one place and another, that the regency put him under 


the special care of Cranmer, and when that did not avail cast him into 
prison. In the loneliness of his cell, cut off from friends who sought to 
urge him to greater extremes than he himself thought of, he gradually . 
came to look at the whole question at issue in another light. Upon king 


Edward’s omitting the invocation of the saints in the oath, Hooper as- . 


sented to a compromise, preached a sermon before the king in full epis- 
copal vestments, and wore the same at his consecration (March, 1551). 
He agreed to wear them when publicly officiating as bishop, or when in 
the king’s presence. In every-day life he was allowed to lay them aside. 

Besides Gloucester, Worcester was also given to Hooper’s charge, yet 
without any increase of revenues. At once he began to 
preach and labor for souls in church and out of it, with 
the utmost zeal and activity. By a suggestion of his, before his conse- 
cration, communion tables were appointed, by order of the council, instead 
of altars, in all the churches of the realm. Hooper evinced great inter- 
est and zeal in introducing and enforcing systematic and strict discipline. 
Upon this account’he was once visited with rude personal violence by a 
nobleman, whom he summoned before his spiritual court for adultery. 
Hooper’s activity continued throughout Edward’s reign. When the king 
died in his tender youth, and Bloody Mary ascended the English throne, 
she, with her advisers, at once marked out the bishop of Worcester as a 
victim. He was ordered to London, on the pretense that he owed the 
crown money. Warned and earnestly entreated by his friends to save 
himself by flight, he considered that he must obey the order. He re- 
paired to London, was at once imprisoned, and admonished by a clerical 
commission, before which he was brought, to abjure his heresy. When 
he repelled the advice with decision, he was sentenced to be degraded, 
and was then given over to the civil power. By the latter he was doomed 
to the fire, and to suffer in Gloucester. With calm resignation, Hooper 
heard the sentence, thanking God that it was allowed him, in the place 
where he taught gospel truth according to his word, to bear witness for 
it in the flames. Stripped of his garments as bishop and priest, he was 
forced to go afoot to Gloucester to die. Arriving, he was allowed one 
day’s repose, and then was led to the stake. All discourse to the multi- 
tude surrounding the place of execution being forbidden him, he uttered 
aloud in prayer what he woull say to them for a farewell. When he 
reached the Amen, he said the fire would not do its work, made as it was 


A model pastor. 


of green wood. He asked that other wood be brought and the fire made 


afresh, that he might die. Still, the wind blowing prolonged his agony 
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for three quarters of an hour. When his left hand had burned and fallen 
off, he was seen laying his right hand on his bosom, and, with uplifted 
eyes, was heard calling on the Lord Jesus, to whom he committed his 
spirit. Then his suffering ended. —H. H. 


LIFE XX. ANNE ASKEW. 
A. D. 1521-A. D. 1546. LAICAL LEADER, — ENGLAND. 


Tue Articles of Blood, made by Henry Eighth,’ with harsh and cruel 
spirit brought to death both adherents of the papacy and friends of the 
Reformation. Among the latter was the pious, devoted Anne Askew. 

Of her early life we know little, save that she came of an ancient noble 
family in Lincoln, was educated by her parents in accordance with her posi- 
tion and the opportunities of her times, and distinguished herself by her 
knowledge, prudence, consideration, by her steadfastness of character and 
sincere, hearty piety. She had obtained the Bible in English, read and 
studied it diligently, and found in it a rich gospel treasure. She was 
twenty-five years old (March, 1546) when the command came that she 
should appear before an inquisitorial commission appointed by the king. 
She was called to go through two trials, which she ‘herself reported in 
writing, while in prison, for the sake of her friends and associates. Her 
convictions, as set forth, are marked by the utmost shrewdness, steadfast- 
ness, and plainness. 

At the first trial she was interrogated in the outset by an inquisitor, 
Before the in- Christopher Dare, as to certain persons who were suspected 
quiaitor. of heresy. Then the question was asked whether she be- 
lieved of the Sacrament of the altar that it was the real human body of 
Christ. She replied that he should first tell her wherefore the holy 
Stephen was stoned to death. On his answering that he could not tell, 
she rejoined that no more would she answer his vain question. The dis- 
cussion which ensued, which is very interesting, shows no sign of embar- 
rassment, but the utmost presence of mind and readiness of defense. 
Said the judge, “There has a woman informed us that thou in a certain 
place didst read that God dwelleth not in houses made by men’s hands.” 
Anne appealed to what Stephen and Paul had said (Acts vii. 48, xvii. 
24). The judge asked her to explain this and that saying. She an- 
swered, “ We must not throw pearls before swine ; they must eat acorns.” 
Said the judge, “ Who taught thee to say that thou wouldst rather hear 
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five verses in the Scriptures than ever so many masses in the church?” , 


Anne: “TI will not deny my saying, but I did not mean it respecting the 
Gospels and Epistles which are read at the mass out of God’s Word. From 


1 See page 171. 
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reading and meditation of the Scriptures I receive benefit and edification, 
but not from the mass; as Paul testifies, ‘For if the trumpet give an: 


uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself to the battle ?’” Judge : 
“ What sayest thou of confession?” Anne: “The same that the Apos- 
tle James teaches, — that one should confess his sins to another, and pray 


for the other.” Judge: “Hast thou the Spirit of God?” Anne: “If I 


had not Him, I would not be God’s, but would be of the number of the 
reprobate.” Judge: “I have brought a priest, who is to examine thee.” 
Then a priest from the adjoining room came in and questioned Anne 


- on the main point of the indictment, her view of the Sacrament of the 


altar. When she perceived that he was a papist, she begged him to ex- 
cuse her from making any answer. ‘The chief inquisitor then came upon 
her with the question what she thought of masses for souls, and whether 
they could render help or comfort to the departed. Anne answered 
firmly and decidedly, “If one puts his trust on the masses more than on 


the blood of Christ, the Son of God, who died for us, it is idolatry and 


horrible blasphemy.” 

After the trial Anne was sent to the lord mayor, who interrogated her 
anew. He asked if a mouse should eat the consecrated bread, whether 
it ate God. Anne simply laughed at the foolish inquiry. When at last 
the bishop’s chancellor rebuked her because she, a woman, would declare 
God’s Word and the Holy Scripture, which Paul had forbidden to 
women to speak, Anne answered, “ The Apostle’s meaning is plain to 
me that women should not teach in the congregation, as men, to whom 
the charge of instructing the church is committed.” She put the keen 
question, “ How many women hast thou in thy life seen enter the pul- 
pit and preach?” When he was forced to say none, she ended the con- 
versation with the decided words, “ Then you ought not to condemn poor 
women with untimely judgment, when the law leaves them free.” 

On the 23d of March she was visited in prison by her cousin, and 
asked whether she were not willing to be released on bail, When she 
assented, he repaired to the mayor to make his petition. The mayor 
agreed, provided bishop Bonner gave consent. The sec- pefore the 
ond day after, Anne was brought before Bonner, and ad- Pishop. 
monished by him and his associates to open her heart. Anne replied 
that she had hidden nothing in her heart not to be told, for she had a 
calm and clear conscience, and was sensible of neither a care in her heart 
nor a gnawing worm. Bonner continued, “ As when a skillful surgeon 
places a plaster on a wound he must know how great and deep the 


‘wound is, so I cannot give thee any counsel till thou hast shown me the 


wounds and diseases of thy conscience.” Anne: “I am, thank God, con- 

scious of nothing wrong; it were very preposterous treatment to place a 

plaster on a sound skin.” He then repeated the former accusations, to 

which she returned the former apt replies. Finally he asked her directly, 
26 
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“What is thy belief concerning the Sacrament?” Anna: “TI believe 
what the Holy Scripture teaches concerning it.” Bonner: “ What if 
the Scripture doth say that it is the body of Christ?” Anna: “I believe 
thoroughly and only the Holy Scripture.” At last he asked how it came 
that she answered with so few words. Anne: “ God hath given to me 
the gift of knowledge, but not of utterance; and why reprovest thou in 
me what king Solomon praiseth in his proverbs, saying that a woman of 
understanding that speaks in few words and discreetly is an especial gift 
of God?” 

After several days came another trial, five hours in length, and she 
was asked, among other things, especially concerning her opinion respect- 
ing the Supper. She replied, “I believe that so oft. as I, in a Christian 
congregation, do receive the bread in remembrance of Christ's death, 
with thanksgiving according to his holy institution, I receive therewith ~- 
also the fruits of his most glorious passion.” The bishop desired she 
should speak plainly, and use no circumlocutions. Anne: ‘I cannot sing 
the Lord’s song in a strange land.” Bonner: “Thou speakest in parables 
and similitudes.” Anne: “I must speak with thee thus, for were I to 
speak the open truth thou wouldst still not accept it.’ Then he called 
her a parrot, to which she replied, “I am ready to bear not only all thy 
rebukes with patience, but all that thou doest further against me.” The 
hearing was continued on other days. She was desired by the bishop of 
Winton, and others, to confess that the Sacrament contained Christ’s 
body, flesh, blood, and bones. Anne replied, “It is a shameful thing to 
which you advise me; to say what you yourself do not believe.” He re- 
plied that he would speak to her kindly and in confidence. “ Yes,” said 
Anne, “as Judas, when he wished to betray Jesus.” Finally there was 
laid before her a confession respecting the Sacrament,-for her signature, 
which she most decidedly refused. Next day, which was Sunday, Anne 

- felt very ill, and asked to see Dr, Latimer, but was denied her request. 
Instead she was carried to prison at Newgate. 

She was informed, after this trial, that she was a heretic, and accord- 
ing to law doomed to death if she stubbornly held to her opinion. She 
replied, “No, I am not a heretic.” They would have her say whether 
she denied that Christ’s body and blood were in the Supper. Anne an- 
swered, “I deny it utterly and finally ; for God’s Son, born of Mary, ac- 
cording to our Christian creed, reigns in heaven, and will return in like 
manner as He ascended thither. I do not deny that the Sacrament 
should receive all proper reverence, but because ye with your supersti- 
tion transgress and make it a god, and show it divine honor, I say it is 
but bread, and prove it such by this token: if you keep your god three 
months in a chest, letting it be, it will mould and rot, and at last wholly 
perish; and is that a god that cannot endure three months?” They 
asked her.to confess to a priest. She smiled, and said, “It is enough it 
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I confess my sins to God, and I doubt not He hears my confession, and 
because I have a penitent heart will forgive me. What He can and will 
perform must abide through eternity.” The sentence of death was at 
once passed upon her. 

To no purpose did she protest against the sentence in a letter to the 
chancellor, then in a petition to the king. She was brought, niortamed ata 
according to custom, to the London Tower, asked respect- ‘lain. 
ing her associates, and, when she named none, stretched repeatedly upon 
the rack, till the members of her body were out of joint and rent asunder, 
and she was fallen in a swoon. She was again beset by threats and argu- 
ments, to make her recant. When she was still steadfast, and yet her 
strength so small that her death in prison was apprehended, she was -hur- 
ried to public execution in the fire. Since, from her tortures, she could 
neither stand nor walk, she was carried on a chair to the Horse Market, 
and bound to a post by iron chains. All was ready. Then arrived royal 
letters promising life if she recanted. She would not look at them. 
The fagots were kindled. With three men of like faith she suffered a 
painful but glorious martyr death. The year after (1546) Henry Eighth 
went to meet his judge. — F. A. 


LIFE XXI, PATRICK HAMILTON. 
A.D. 1504-A. D. 1529. OLERICAL LEADER, — SCOTLAND. 


Patrick Hamirton, first preacher and martyr of the Reformation 
in Scotland, was of noble birth and ancestry. His father, Sir Patrick 
Hamilton, was an illegitimate son, afterward legitimized, of the first Lord 
Hamilton, who married Mary, daughter of king James Second. His 
mother was Catherine Stuart, daughter of Alexander, duke of Albany, 
second son of the same monarch. Neither the time nor the place of his 
birth is certainly known. Yet there is evidence that he was born at 
Stonehouse, near Glasgow, some time in 1504. As a younger son, he was 
early destined to the church, and in 1517 was made titular abbot of Ferne, 
a cloister (of the Premonstrants) in Ross shire. In that same year, prob- 
ably, he left Scotland to pursue his studies at the University of Paris. It 
has long been thought that he was a student at $t. Andrew’s. Quite re- 
cently his name was found in a manuscript register of the “ Magistri 
Jurati’ at Paris, under date of 1520. This discovery throws important 
light on the way by which he came to the knowledge of gospel truth. 
There were a number of disciples of Erasmus and Luther at that school 
at the time of Hamilton’s residence. The flames of controversy concern- 
ing the new science and the new philosophy were then burning in Paris. 
When Hamilton, after first spending a while in- Louvain, evidently for 
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sake of its new college of the three languages, eame home to Scotland 
Home from the (1523), he was already a decided Erasmian, not only in his 
Continent. love for the classics, but in his conviction of the need of a 
church reformation. 

Alexander Alesius (a Scottish contemporary of Hamilton) records 
that “he was a man of distinguished erudition, rejecting all the sophistry 
of the schools, and tracing philosophy to its sources —to the original 
writings of Plato and Aristotle.” The same writer informs us that, al- 
though Hamilton was an abbot, he never put on the cloister garb, “so 
great was his hatred of monkish hypocrisy.” Instead of staying with 
the monks of his own abbey of Ferne, he became a member of the 
University of St. Andrew’s and a “teacher of the arts,” taking up his 
residence in that city. It required the study and reflection of years to 
make of the youthful disciple of Erasmus a decided adherent of Luther. 
Hamilton was hardly an open supporter of the Reformation when he 
entered the priesthood (probably in 1526) ; still, the motives directing 
him to the priesthood reveal the evangelic spirit which secretly ruled in 
his heart. “This came to pass,” says the English martyr John Frith, 
“because he sought all means for witnessing the truth, even as Paul cir- 
cumcised Timothy in order to gain the weak Jews.” Hamilton did not 
as yet see that true loyalty to God’s Word was inconsistent with loyalty 
to the church of Rome. In the beginning of 1527 reports first reached 
the archbishop of St. Andrew’s that Hamilton had openly supported the 
cause of Luther. At once Beaton took steps to bring him to a strict 
account. Such a preacher of heresy was indeed to be dreaded. Ina 
country where noble birth and influential connections weighed more 
with the people than in any other European kingdom, a preacher of 
Lutheranism, with royal blood in his veins and all the power of the 
Hamiltons at his back, was as dangerous a foe to the church as Martin 
Luther himself would have been. 

The affair was serious. No time must be lost. Beaton set on foot 
immediate inquiries into the truth of the news brought to him. When he 
found the young priest “spotted with contentious heresy, with the va- 
ried heresies of Martin Luther and his associates, battling against the 
truth,” he summoned Hamilton before him. Patrick had equipped 
himself to preach the truth, but did not find himself quite ready yet to 
Makes refugein ‘ie for it., He had the faith of an evangelist, but not of a 
Germany martyr. He vanished from Scotland (spring, 1527), and 
went to the gospel school of Germany, accompanied by two friends and 
a servant. He spent a short time in Wittenberg, but unfortunately no 
details of his intercourse with Luther and Melancthon are preserved. 
From Wittenberg he went to Marburg, and was present-at the dedication 
of the new university of the landgrave Philip. His name still remains 
written on the first page of the academic album. He formed a warm 
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attachment for Francis Lambert, whom Philip had brought from Strass- 
burg and made president of his theological faculty. Hamilton soon 
distinguished himself under him by his progress in theology. The pu- 
pil’s affection was fully returned by the master. Lambert has left us a 
written testimony to his friend’s ability and worth. He says, “ His 
knowledge was unusual for his years, and his judgment in matters of 
religion was exceeding correct and profound. The object of his coming 
to the university was to ground himself thoroughly in the truth, and I 
can truly say that I have seldom met any one who occupied himself with 


_ the Word of God with more spirit and devotion. He often conversed 


with me upon this subject. He was the first, after the founding of the 
university, to present by my advice a series of theses for open disputa- 
tion. His theses were conceived in the spirit of the gospel, and were 
maintained with the greatest erudition.” These theses were afterwards 
translated into English by John Frith, and in this form preserved by 
Fox in his “ Book of Martyrs,” and by John Knox under the name of 
“ Patrick’s Commonplaces.” They are an interesting and important 
memorial of the earliest faith of the Scottish Reformation. Their teach- 
ing is purely evangelic, without the peculiarities of either the Lutheran 
or the Swiss confessions. Hamilton’s theology, like Lambert’s, was 
“modeled upon the teachings of Luther, and in its philosophic form was 
presented and enforced in the style of the Commonplaces of Melanc- 
thon.” ' 
After the lapse of half a year in Protestant Germany, Hamilton felt 
that the time was come when his duty to God and fatherland called him 
home. His two friends appear to have been deterred by the danger from 
accompanying him. No consideration of danger could keep Hamilton 
from his lofty design of evangelizing his fatherland. What a change! 
Six months before he fled from his country because he did not feel that 
he had grown equal to the vocation of a Christian martyr. Now he has 
tens to confront the danger which he then hastened to avoid. Most amaz- 
ing, yet not so difficult of explanation; for these six months he had 
spent among the most renowned champions and doctors of the reformed 
faith. His instructors had all been evangelical teachers of the first rank, 
and they were Christian heroes as well. For such a man as Hamilton it 
was impossible to have fellowship with such and not partake of their 
spirit and be overcome by their influence. 
Arriving in Scotland, Hamilton repaired to the family residence of 
Kincavel, near Linlithgow, and there took his first congre- At home for 
gation. His older brother, Sir James, was now in posses- scenes 
sion of the family estates and honors. His mother was living still; he 
also had a sister Catherine, a lady of spirit and ability. His near rela- 
tives and the family servants constituted his first audience. His work 
among them was blessed with marked success. Both his brother and 
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sister embraced the truth, and in after years were esteemed worthy to 
suffer for its sake many things. Hamilton did not confine himself to 
Kincavel. He set out to preach the long-lost gospel in all the country 
around. “The bright rays of true light,” says Knox, “which by God’s 
grace were in his heart, began to blaze gloriously around, not only se- 
cretly but openly.” “Wherever he came,” says another historian, “he 
omitted not to expose openly the corruption of the Roman church, and 
to show the errors which had crept into the Christian religion. He was 
hearkened to by many. By his doctrine and his gentle bearing he won 
a large following among all sorts of people.” 

What Hamilton preached to gain such success may be seen in his 
“ Commonplaces.” From this little tract we gather that the soul and life 
of his short but fruitful work as a teacher were the “truth as it is in 
Jesus.” This, as the spring of all love and hope, he preached to the 
people of Scotland. He aimed to reform the national church from the 
root, not from the branches. By renewing the germ of faith and life in 
Scotland, he hoped to improve the tree and its fruits. Nor was his hope 
disappointed. ‘True, the preacher himself was soon silenced and slain. 
_ But his teachings lived after him, working like leaven on the popular 

heart, till the whole was leavened. 

Hamilton had married not long after coming home from Germany, a 
decided step for a priest and abbot. His bride was a young lady of noble 
family. Her name has not been handed down to us. The reformer was 
influenced in this, says Alesius, by his hatred of Romish hypocrisy. He 
showed here Luther’s disposition, declaring by werd and by deed how ut- 
terly he repudiated the presumptuous, oppressive dominion of the papacy. 
But neither wedlock nor ministry was to continue long with him. The 
archbishop of St. Andrew’s resumed (in 1528) the proceedings against 
him, which had been interrupted the previous year by his flight to Ger- 
many. With an affected tone of justice and moderation, Beaton sent 
a messenger to invite him to a conference at St. Andrew’s over such 
points of the church’s condition and administration as seemed to need 
amendment. Hamilton was not deluded by his representations. He 
clearly saw his foes’ policy, and foretold the speedy result of their un- 
dertaking. Knowing well, as did Paul, that bonds and imprisonment 
awaited him in the city of the scribes and pharisees, he yet felt bound 
in spirit to go thither, not counting his life dear unto himself, so that he 
might finish his course with joy, and the ministry which he had received 
Goes boldly to Of the Lord Jesus to testify the gospel of the grace of God. 
St. Andrews. = Qn his arrival at St. Andrew’s, about the middle of Jan- 
uary, the proposed conference took place, and was continued through 
several days. ‘Tlie archbishop and his coadjutors, still affecting modera- 
tion, seemed to approve the reformer’s views in many respects. At the 
close of the conference Hamilton was allowed to go freely about the city 
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and the university, declaring his views without restraint in public and 
in private. By this policy of hypocrisy and delay his opponents would 
accomplish several objects. They would gain time for intrigue, and 
for securing the consent of the political leaders of the country to the 
tragic result that was coming. They also gave Hamilton opportunity 
and inducement to publish his opinions without reserve in a city peopled 
with their own allies. Every new expression of his hostility to the 
church was at once taken down, and used as a weapon for his destruc- 
tion. 

The good cause was nevertheless essentially assisted by delay : for the 
diligent reformer used the favorable opening, unexpectedly made, to the 
best advantage. He taught and disputed in public in the university on 
all the points wherein he sought a reform in church doctrine, administra- 
tion of sacraments, or other observances. He kept on thus for a whole 
month. This busy time of public debate and private conference was a 
precious seed-sowing. At St. Andrew’s he was in the church metropolis. 
He was meeting leading men of all classes, beyond what was possible in 
any other single city of Scotland, — professors and students, deans and 
canons, secular and spiritual members of orders, Augustines, Domini- 
cans, and Franciscans. They all heard his voice and felt the power of 
his teaching. At last the moment arrived when Beaton and his advisers 
thought it safe to unmask. A summons was sent Hamilton, notifying 
him to appear before the primate on a day named, to méet the charge of 
teaching divers heresies. Hamilton’s friends, seeing what would come, 
urged him, while still at liberty, to save himself by flight. He utterly 
refused to fly from St. Andrew’s. He.was come hither, he said, to 
build up believers by his death as a martyr. To turn his back would set 
a stone of stumbling in the way, to cause some at least to fall. 

Going before the archbishop and his associate judges, Hamilton was 
charged with teaching heresies as set forth in thirteen articles. He made 
| answer that certain of the articles were matters of controversy. He 
| could not pronounce for or against them till he had further evidence. 
The first seven articles contained teachings unquestionably true, and he 
was prepared to defend them. The articles were then submitted to the 
consideration of an assembly of theologians, Hamilton, in the mean time, 

being allowed to go at large. But soon all was ready for the close of 
the tragedy. The reformer was arrested and taken to the castle of St. 
Andrew’s. The last of February he was brought before 4, put upon his 

a court of heresy, made up of prelates, abbots, priors, and 41: 

doctors, sitting in imposing assembly in the metropolitan cathedral. The ™ 
theologians delivered their condemnation of the articles to the court, pro- 
nouncing their teachings opposed to the church and heretical. Then the 
monk Campbell arose and read the articles in a loud voice, turning one 
after another of them into an indictment against the reformer. “I my- 
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self,” says Alesius, “was an eye-witness of the tragedy, and heard him 
reply to the charges which were brought against him. He was very far 
from denying them; on the contrary, maintaining and establishing all of 
them by clear proofs, out of the Holy Scripture, and combating the 
views of his accuser.” At last Campbell closed, and turned to the court 
for new instructions. “Read aloud the indictment,” cried the bishop ; 
“ add new charges; call him a heretic to his face!” “ Heretic!” shouted 
the Dominican, turning to.the pulpit where Hamilton stood. “ No, my 
brother,” answered Hamilton gently ; “thou in thy heart dost not count 
me a heretic; in thy conscience thou knowest that I am no heretic.” 
This personal appeal must have gone to the monk’s heart, for in several 
private conferences he had confessed to Hamilton that in many points he 

agreed with him. Still, Campbell had engaged, in a mean way, to play 
a part, and he had to play the part through. “ Heretic,” he again cried, 
“thou sayest that it is granted all persons to read God’s Word, and es- 
pecially the New Testament!” “I wot not,” replied Hamilton, “if I said 
so; but I say now it is reason and lawful to all to read God’s Word and 
to understand the same, and in particular the last will and testament of 
Jesus Christ, by which men are led to see their sins and repent of them, 
to amend their lives by faith and contrition, and to seek the mercy of God 
in Jesus Christ.” ‘ Heretic, thou sayest it is but lost Jabor to call on 
the saints, and in particular on the Virgin Mary, as mediators with God 
for us.” “I say with Paul that there is no mediator between God and 
man save Jesus Christ his Son, and whoever they be who invoke or sup- 
plicate any departed saint, they spoil Jesus Christ of his office.” “ Her- 
etic, thou sayest it is vain to sing soul-masses and psalms for the relaxa- 
tion of souls departed, who are in the torments of purgatory!” “ My 
brother, I have never in God’s Word read of such a place as purgatory, 
nor yet believe I that there is anything that can purge the souls of men 
except the blood of Jesus Christ. .Their ransom is by no earthly thing, 
neither by soul-masses, nor gold, nor silver, but by repentance for their 
sins, and by faith in the blood of Jesus Christ.” Such was Hamilton’s 
noble confession in presence of that solemn tribunal. He declared the 
whole truth of God. He spoke the truth in love, calling his shameless 
and false accuser by the name of brother. 

Sentence of condemnation was passed. Its execution was appointed 
for that very day. The bishop having reason to fear that the liberation 
of the prisoner might be attempted by armed citizens, the usual forms 
of deposition from the office of priest were omitted. In the space of 
* an hour or two after Hamilton had received his sentence in the cathe- 
His death of ag- Gal, the stake at which he should die was made ready by 
ony. the executioner, opposite the gate of the College of St. Sal- 
vador. When the martyr came in sight of the fateful place, about noon, 
he bared his head, and, looking upwards, prayed to Him who only could 
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grant him a martyr’s strength and triumph. When he reached the stake, 
he gave toa friend a copy of the New Testament, his long-time com- 
panion, removed his hat and coat and other outer garments and gave 
them to his servant, with the words, “ These will not profit in the fire, but 
they will profit thee. Hereafter thou canst have from me no profit ex- 
cept the example of my death, which I pray thee keep in memory; for 
though bitter to the flesh and fearful before man, it is the door to eternal 
life, which none will attain who denies Christ Jesus before this ungodly 
generation.” 

The archbishop’s officers made a last endeavor to shake his courage 
They promised him life if he would recant the confession made in the 
cathedral. “My confession,” he answered, “I will not deny through 
fear of your fire, for my confession and faith rest upon Jesus Christ. As 
regards your sentence against me this day, I make appeal here, in the 
presence of all, against that sentence and decision, and commit me to the 
grace of God.” The executioners proceeded to their office. He was made 
fast to the stake, and powder placed under the fagots and lighted. Still, 
though the flame was thrice kindled, it did not reach the stake. Dry wood 
and more powder were brought from the castle. The pangs of the martyr 
were thus dreadfully prolonged. Alesius, who witnessed the whole scene, 
tells us that his execution lasted almost six hours, and in all that time he 
assures us the martyr gave no sign of impatience or of anger. When sur- 
rounded and consumed by the blazing fire, he remembered, in the midst of 
his agony, his widowed mother, and in the closing moments commended 
her to the care of his friends. His last audible words were, “ How long, 
O Lord, shall darkness brood over this realm? How long wilt Thou 
suffer this tyranny of man? Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” 

In this tragic yet glorious way Patrick Hamilton met death, February 
29, 1528, —the noble martyr of a noble cause. He found it impossible, 
while the Roman church remained entire and supreme in Scotland, to give 
a long life of labor to the cause of the gospel, once more advancing. 
He therefore accepted joyfully the honor of promoting it by heroic stead- 
fastness and devotion in dying. Scotland needed such a martyr that she 
might be shaken to her foundations. There was more awakening power 
in such a death than in the labors of a lengthened life. If his words were 
few, they proved to be seed words, and fruitful. They were the words of 
the wise, which are as goads and as nails fastened in a sure place. His 
fiery torture fastened and stamped them forever in the heart of the 
nation. 

At Marburg the surprise of the reformers and their sorrow were equal. 
“ He came to your university,” wrote Lambert, in a Latin memorial, to 
the landgrave Philip of Hesse, a few months after this, “away from 
Scotland, that far-off corner of the earth, and then returned thither to be 
its first and its renowned apostle. He was all fire and zeal to confess 
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Christ’s name, and has offered himself to God a holy and living sacrifice. 
He brought to God’s church not only the renown of his position and tal- 
ents, but his very life. This flower of glorious fragrance, nay, this ripe 
fruit, your university has produced in its very beginning. Ye are not 
disappointed in your hopes. Ye founded the school hoping that from it 
should go forth fearless confessors of Christ and steadfast champions of 
his truth. Behold, ye already have such an one, — an example every way 
glorious! Others, if it be God’s will, will soon follow after.” — P. L. 


LIFE XXII. GEORGE WISHART. 
A. D. 15007-A. D. 1546. CLERICAL LEADER,— SCOTLAND. 


Ar the death of James Fifth of Scotland (December 18, 1542), his 
daughter, afterwards Mary Queen of Scots, was but ten days old. Under 
James, who favored arts and sciences, and invited scholars into the king- 
dom, the doctrines of Calvin had entered the country and been accepted 
by many Scotchmen of all classes. The papists had grown enraged, and 
had succeeded in bringing a number of Protestants to the stake. Their 
leaders now were the queen mother, of the family of Guise, in France, 
and cardinal Beaton. The other side were led by Lord Hamilton, of 
Arran, the head of the regency. The enraged cardinal sought in every 
way to strengthen himself. He purposed to put down the Scotch nobil- 
ity by the help of French troops, and with it the new doctrine. One of 
the victims of his rage was George Wishart, the Christian martyr. 

Wishart came from a family (in Pittarow, in Mearns) of which sey- 
eral members were already Protestants. He studied at Cambridge, re- 
turning to Scotland in 1544, - He was too full of love to God to stand an 
Constrained to dle spectator of the ignorance of his people, and was con- 
pregeh.. strained to preach the gospel fervently and mightily. He 
began his mission in Montrose, with great blessing. Persecuted in that 
city, he turned to Dundee. Here he gave lectures upon Romans, sur- 
prising all and converting many. The clergy, excited, announced that 
their pretended New Testament was a heretical book, written by a cer- 
tain Martin Luther, whom the devil had sent to earth to mislead souls. 
Wishart replied, but was ordered by the authorities to leave Dundee, 
He departed, and was made welcome in other places. He preached in 
many parishes of Ayrshire, and often in the fields to great multitudes. 
He spoke with ravishing eloquence of “the King in his beauty,” and of 
“the land which is very far off,” thousands hanging upon his words. 

Wishart’s labors here were interrupted by the news that tke plague had 
entered Dundee. He was greatly moved, for Dundee lay near his heart. 
Not content with praying for the city, he hastened back thither at all haz- 
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ards. The day after his arrival he gathered the people at the East 
Gate, the well citizens inside, the sick outside, the gate, and preached 
to them out of the overflowing faith in God which filled his own. heart. 
His text was, “He sent his word, and healed them.” (Psalms cvii. 20.) 
A general awakening followed, with extraordinary results. Every day 
he made that gate his pulpit, preaching the word of life, while he went 
from house to house visiting the sick and dying, and comforting them. 
Even at this moment his fats sought his life, putting an assassin upon 
his path. A priest hired by Baaten to carry out their bloody purposes 
attempted it in the very place where Wishart preached! The design was 
frustrated. Its disclosure endeared Wishart to the popular heart, and 
increased the zeal of the preacher, who counted that his time was short. 

After the close of the plague, or after the worst was past, Wishart 
went again to Montrose. While he labored there, studying and preach- 
ing, his life was sought again by Beaton. When Lord Hamilton would 
not consent to an open arrest, Beaton aimed to entrap Wishart in se- 
cret. By forged letters, written as if from friends desiring his ministe- 
rial help, the cardinal planned to get him into his power. The plan had 
almost succeeded, when it was revealed, and Wishart saved for a while 
longer. Yet he said, “‘ As soon as God ends one conflict there is a sum- 
mons to another.” His friends in Ayrshire wished him to meet them in 
Edinburgh, “ for they would secure a public debate from the bishops, and 
he should be openly heard.” He assented, and at the’time appointed 
left Montrose, amid the prayers and tears of the disciples. On his way 
he was profoundly affected in spirit, and said, “Iam convinced that my 
work draws near an end. God bids me therefore not now to turn back, 
when the conflict is at its height.” 

He went with a few friends to Leith, without finding those whom he 
expected. He remained in hiding here and in other places for some 
time, not, however, ceasing to preach. About Christmas he went to Had- 
dington, where he expected many hearers. Lord Bothwell, however, at 
the instigation of the cardinal, prevented their assembling. - Wishart 
said then to John Knox, who was with him, “I am weary of the world, | 
for the world seems to be weary of God.” To the few faithful friends 
and believing followers of Christ who gathered about him at the close 
of his testimony he bade a solemn, affectionate farewell. Deeming that 
he had preached his last sermon, he went the same night to win go alone 
Ormiston. John Knox -would have gone with him, but it peril. 
Wishart would not permit him, saying, “ No, no; one is sufficient for one 
sacrifice.” Some friends passed the evening with him, spending the 
time in religious exercises ; afterwards Wishart retired to rest. About 
midnight Lord Bothwell surrounded the house with a troop of soldiers. 
Reststance or escape was out of the question. As soon as Wishart per- 
ceived this he bade his friends open the door, and with cheerful resignation 
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said, “The good will of my God be done.” Taken by the cardinal, he 
was led to Edinburgh. Near the last of January he was carried to St. 
Andrew’s, whither the cardinal called the bishops and all the church dig- 
nitaries. He purposed to give his proceeding dignity and importance, 
and so sought to involve the bishops in Wishart’s condemnation. The 
summons was obeyed. With great array and with military escort they 
marched to the abbey church. The sub-prior Winram, who was sus- 
pected of favoring the gospel, was ordered to preach. Beaton aimed to 
secure an open expression of the views imputed to him, or a retraction of 
them by a discourse in favor of the church’s authority and doctrine. 
Winram, whom he hoped thus to entrap, spoke ably, but circumspectly. 
Wishart was next placed in the pulpit, that he might be seen the better 
by all as he listened to the charges read by a certain priest named Lauder. 
After the close of the indictment, Lauder spat out bitterly and contemptu- 
ously at Wishart : “ What answerest thou to these charges, thou renegade, 
traitor, and rogue?” The articles on which Wishart was condemned 
need hardly be repeated. Among them were the charges of rejecting 
the authority of church and pope, the seven sacraments and purgatory, 
the sinfulness of eating meats on Friday, and prayers to saints and 
angels. He was held up as an embodiment of ungodliness. His defense 
was calm, strong, and unanswerable. His arguments were so power- 
ful that the prelates themselves said, “If we suffer him to preach, he is 
Doomed todie 80 Crafty and well versed in Scripture that he will win the 
atthe stake. = people to his belief and excite them against us.” He was 
doomed to die at the stake. The sentence was pronounced by the car- 
dinal. 

Led back to prison, he stayed till the fire was prepared. Then, with a 
rope, round his neck and a chain about his body, he was taken to the 
stake and secured. His Christian courage did not forsake him. He ex- 
horted the assembled people to seek repentance, faith, and holiness, de- 
fended himself against the reproaches of his enemies, and talked of the 
blessing and glory of other days, when the ark of God would sail tri- 
umphing over the floods; humbly and heartily praying, not for himself 
alone, but for all God’s persecuted people, and for his persecutors and 
murderers that they might have repentance, enlightenment, and pardon. 
His submission, heroism, and death agony affected the people deeply. 
Murmurs arose as the flames crackled about him and painfully tortured 
him. Cheerful he waited, till his soul ascended to his Lord. His body 
was left a mere heap of ashes. Thus, on March 1, 1546, George Wishart 
was tried, sentenced, and burned to death. —C. B. 
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LIFE XXIII. JOHN KNOX. 
A. D. 1505—-A. D. 1572. CLERICAL LEADER, — SCOTLAND. 


Tue renowned Scottish reformer, John Knox, was born in 1505, near 
Haddington, the shire town of East Lothian. His father, though not no- 
ble, was of an ancient respectable family, and gave his boy a classical edu- 
cation. When young Knox had learned the elements in the Latin school 
of Haddington, he was sent to Glasgow University (1521). He there 
enjoyed the instructions of the learned John Mair (or Major), having as 
a fellow-student the famous scholar, George Buchanan. Of his early life, 
or the events which led him to embrace Protestantism, there is little 
known. He became a priest about 1530, and it appears was connected 
for some time with a convent in his native county. He early renounced, as 
did his fellow-student Buchanan, the subtleties of the scholastic theology. 
He applied himself to the Bible, as well as to the writings of Jerome and 
Augustine. Gradually he opened his heart to receive the doctrines of 
redemption, which were echoing from Germany to Scotland, and which 
his youthful and noble countryman, Patrick Hamilton, had of late sealed 
with his blood. 

Knox first betrayed his change of sentiment in certain lectures in the 
university at St. Andrew’s, where Hamilton had perished in xaox pogins ree 
the fire. His defection aroused the clergy to denounce him £™ work. 
as a traitor, and deprive him of his priesthood. He escaped death only 
by timely flight from the vengeance of cardinal Beaton, who had engaged 
his emissaries to lay hold of him. He found protection under Douglas 
of Langniddrie, and employment as a tutor. Knox next appears in the 
company of George Wishart. *The sword which was carried before the 
preacher after the attempt to assassinate him in Dundee was borne by 
Knox. On the night when the noble martyr was arrested, at the cardi- 
nal’s command, he ordered that the sword be taken from his zealous 
attendant. Knox begged for leave to follow him, but Wishart answered, 
“ Nay, return to your bairnes [meaning his pupils], and God blis you; 
ane is sufficient for a sacrifice.” 

The cruel martyrdom of him whom Knox revered as his spiritual 
father, and whom for his endearing qualities he cherished as a brother, 
made certainly a powerful impression on the ardent soul of the reformer. 
Knox himself was in constant peril from the bloody foe. We find him, 
after the murder of the Romanist Beaton, seeking a refuge in St. An- 
drew’s Castle, which the cardinal’s slayers held as a safe resort from the 
persecutions of the papists. There an event befell him which had the 
most serious bearing upon all his future. Until now Knox’s utterances 
in favor of reformed doctrines had been private, consisting in Bible expo- 
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sitions to his pupils and his neighbors. He had never undertaken the 
place of a public preacher. Nor did he consider his office as priest 
enough to justify him in doing so, without a call from a Christian con- 
gregation. He received this call in the most unlooked-for manner. 
Among the Protestants taking refuge in St. Andrew’s Castle were Sir 
David Lindsay of the Mount, the poet and the scourger of the priesthood ; 
Henry Balnaves, one of those stout barons who lent aid by pen and 
sword to the Scotch Reformation; and John Rough, a noted reformed 
preacher. These men quickly recognized in Knox’s ability and skill in 
giving instruction to his pupils the germs of an energy and popular elo- 
quence that were destined to earn him renown. They urged him to 
undertake the preacher's work. Knox, distrusting his own ability, and 
entertaining a lofty idea of the importance of the office, steadfastly de- 
clined. Finally, by a mutual agreement, without letting Knox know 
anything of their design, they resolved to take him by storm. On a cer- 
tain day after Rough had preached a sermon on the election of ministers, 
wherein he maintained the right of a Christian congregation, however 
small, to choose its own preacher, he turned suddenly to Knox, and said, 
“Brother, you shall not be offended, although I speak unto you that 
which I have in charge even from all those that are here present, which 
is this: In the name of God, and of his Son Jesus Christ, and in the name 
of all that presently call you by my mouth, I charge you that you refuse 
not this holy vocation; but, as you tender the glory of God, the increase 
of Christ’s kingdom, and the comfort of me whom you understand well 
enough to be oppressed by the multitude of labors, that you take the public 
office and charge of preaching, even as you look to avoid God's heavy dis- 
pleasure and desire that He shall multiply his graces unto you.” Then, 
addressing himself to the congregation, he said, “ Was not this your 
charge unto me, and do ye not approve this vocation?” They all an- 
swered, “It was, and we approve it.” Overwhelmed by the scene, Knox 
attempted to address the audience. His feelings mastered him; he burst 
into tears, and hastened from the church. Yet, though he feared and 
trembled, he accepted the office so solemnly and unexpectedly laid upon 
Knox's first him. On the day appointed he appeared in the pulpit, and 
preaching. took his text from Daniel vii. 25: “And he shall speak 
great words against the Most High, and shall wear out the saints of the 
Most High, and think to change times and laws,” a choice which reveals 
directly his view of the papacy, and the confidence with which he antici- 
pated its overthrow. 

Knox’s ministerial work, entered upon by him so hastily, was inter- 
rupted just as suddenly, St. Andrew’s Castle was attacked by a French 
fleet, and its garrison compelled to surrender. They, and Knox along 
with them, were made prisoners of war, carried to France, and sentenced 
to work upon the galleys. Fastened by chains, they were exposed to all 
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the indignities with which papists were accustomed to treat those whom 
they called heretics. Their confinement lasted nineteen months, in which 
time Knox and his comrades were visited with all kinds of inducements 
and threats, in order to turn them from their faith. At last, by the in- 
tercession of Edward Sixth, they were set free. Knox repaired to Eng- 
land, and received an appointment at once from the deeply loved and 
greatly cherished king as one of his preachers. In this office he served 
two years at Berwick and Newcastle. The next two he was in London, 
as one of the six royal chaplains appointed by the privy council. He 
was even named as bishop of Rochester, but declined the preferment. 
Already long before his visit to Geneva, Knox was at heart a Presby- 
terian. After a sojourn of five years in England, during which he as- - 
sisted Cranmer in reforming the church’s doctrine and worship, he mar- 
ried Marjory Bowes, a lady of good family, whom he had met during his 
residence at Berwick. 

On the death of good king Edward and the accession of the cruel 
and bigoted Mary (1553), Knox was forced to think of his x10. with cal- 
personal safety. He is found in Geneva (1554), cement- ¥™- 
ing a friendship with Calvin, which remained unbroken as long as they 
both lived. He writes at this period, “ Albeit that I have in the begin- 
ning of this battle appeared to play the faint-hearted and feeble soldier 
(the cause I remit to God), yet my prayer is that I may be restored to 
the battle again.” At the close of this year he received a call to be min- 
ister to the English congregation at Frankfort-on-the-Main. By reason 
of disputes there, in reference to the use of the English liturgy and di- 
vers ceremonies, he felt obliged to give up his office. The next year 
(1555) we find him once more on the shores of Scotland, “restored to 
the battle again.” He stayed in his home but a short time. He found 
Scotland groaning under persecution, but hardly ready for deliverance. 
Having received an invitation to Geneva from his exiled countrymen, he 
returned to that city (July, 1556), and remained there until the begin- 
ning of 1559. Though parted from his native land, his heart yearned 
towards his countrymen. He employed his pen to comfort them in their 
trials, and to strengthen their Christian constancy. At this period Knox 
published his renowned “ First Blast of the Trumpet against the Mon- 
strous Regiment of Women.” Its occasion was the tyranny of Bloody 
Mary, as the English queen was called, on account of the number of 
executions under her reign. The open declarations of this book against 
women’s rule caused its author serious embarrassment afterwards, dur- 
ing the reign of Elizabeth in England and Mary Stuart in Scotland. 
Mary of England dying, and Elizabeth’s accession opening brilliant pros- 


1 ’s wife, Marjory, remained in her home until 1556, and then joined her husband 
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pects to Protestantism, Knox took his final farewell of Geneva, and set 
out for his native country (January, 1559). He found Scotland ready 
to cast off the Roman yoke, which had now become hateful to the entire 
nation. ‘The luxury, depravity, and tyranny of the clergy had estranged 
the people. Their avarice and pride had excited the enmity of the no- 
bility. A succession of cruelties against the reformed, culminating in 
the burning alive of an old man named Walter Mill, had awakened sym- 
pathy for their victims. The attempts of the queen regent, Mary Guise, 
Knox preaches 0 extirpate Protestants by French assistance roused Scot- 
in Edinburgh. tjsh courage and patriotism. Knox, after his election by 
the Edinburgh Protestants as their preacher, went on a crusade against 
popery throughout divers cities of the kingdom. His manly and telling 
preaching created the most astonishing result. The people rose up, tore 
the images out of the churches, and in some places, going beyond the 
wish or purpose of the reformers, destroyed a number of convents. 
Finally, after the queen regent’s death, the Scotch Parliament assembled 
(August 1, 1560). Accepting the religious situation, it asked from the 
reformers a confession of their faith as opposed to popish errors. This 
was very promptly prepared by Knox and his associates. No opposition 
being raised by the popish bishops, the confession was approved by Par- 
liament (August 17th), and the Protestant religion formally established. 
In connection therewith Knox prepared “ The Book of Discipline,” with 
the aim to establish a constitution for the reformed church of Scotland. 
The book in its foundation thought and plan favors presbyterian gov- 
ernment. It closely resembles the Geneva and French books, such 
changes being introduced as were required to adapt it to the institutions 
of Scotland. It recognizes no office above the pastorate; yet, till the 
presbyteries were constituted, there were to be men known as superin- 
tendents, to attend to planting churches and to overseeing great districts. 
Doctors and teachers of theology were also recognized as church officers. 
Each pastor was to be supported in church rule by a company of or- 
dained elders, and in the administration of secular matters by deacons. 
All these officers were regularly installed after election by the people. 
The courts of the church were the session, presbytery, synod, and gen- 
eral assembly. The public worship was to be held according to the direct- 
ory modeled on the pattern of Geneva. This constitution, though ac- 
cepted by the church, was not recognized by the civil power. This was 
due to the avarice of the nobility, who raised objections against appro- 
priating the revenues of the old church, as fittingly proposed by Knox, 
to the support of religion and education. 

By the arrival of queen Mary Stuart at Edinburgh (August, 1561), 
Knox and Mary OUr reformer was engaged in a new conflict. The young 
Rtaart. and beautiful queen was received by her subjects with huz- 
zas. But she brought from France a spirit steeped in the prejudices of 
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the Romish church, and a resolution, formed in concert with the house of 

Lorraine, to restore the old religion in her dominions. Accordingly, she 

prepared to celebrate high mass in Holyrood Chapel the first Sunday after 

her arrival. The excitement produced by this was immense, for the mass 

had been forbidden by Parliament as gross idolatry. Knox looked on 

the revival of the forbidden rite as a step towards the overthrow of the 

reformation so happily begun. + He declared from his pulpit the next 

Sunday that “one mass was more fearful unto him than if ten thousand 

armed enemies were landed in any part of the realm of purpose to sup- 

press the whole religion.” On account of this and other sharp speeches 

he was summoned to an interview with the queen. She charged him 
with stirring up her subjects against her, and among other things up- 
braided him with sedition, by reason of his book on women’s government. 
He vindicated himself from the charge of disloyalty. The conversation 
then turned on the nice point of popular resistance to civil power. Knox 
maintained that a ruler might be resisted, illustrating by the case of a fa- 
ther who, through madness, tried to slay his children. “ Now, madame, if 
the children arise, join together, apprehend the father, take the sword from 
him, bind his hands, and keep him in prison till the frenzy be over, think 
you, madame, that the children do any wrong? Even so, madame, is it 
with princes that would murder the children of God that are subject unto 
them.” Dazed by the boldness of this answer, the queen sat some time 
in’silent stupor, and then said, “ Well, then, I perceive that my subjects 
shall obey you, and not me, and will do what they please, and not what I 
command.” “God forbid,” replied the reformer, “that ever I take upon 
me to command any to obey me, or to set subjects at liberty to do what- 
ever pleases them. But my travail is that both princes and subjects may 
obey God. Queens should be nursing mothers to the church.” “ But 
you are not the church that I will nourish,” said the queen. “TI will de- 
fend the church of Rome, for it is, I think, the true church of God.” 
“ Your will, madame, is no reason, neither doth your thought make the 
Roman harlot to be the true and immaculate spouse of Jesus Christ.” 
“ My conscience is not so,” said the queen. “Conscience, madame, re-. 
quires knowledge, and I fear that right knowledge you have none.” 
“ But I have both heard and read.” “So, madame, did the Jews who» 
crucified Christ. Have you heard any teach but such as the pope andi 
the cardinals have allowed? You may be assured that such will speak 
nothing to offend their own estate.” “You interpret the Scriptures in 

one way,” said the queen, evasively, “and they in another; whom shall 
I believe, and who shall be judge?” “You shall believe God,” replied 


’ Knox, “who plainly speaketh in his Word, above your majesty and the 


most learned papists of all Europe.” He offered to show that papal 

doctrine had no foundation in God’s Word. “ Well,” said she, “ you ma, 

perchance have opportunity therefor sooner than you think.” “ Assur- 
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edly,” said Knox, “if ever I get that in my life, I shall get it sooner than 
I believe; for the ignorant papist cannot patiently reason, and the learned 
and crafty papist will never come in your audience, madame, to have the 
ground of his religion searched out.” At the close of this singular 
conversation, the reformer, as he took leave of the queen, with reverent 
obeisance said, “I pray God, madame, that you may be blessed within 
the commonwealth of Scotland as greatly as ever Deborah was in the 
commonwealth of Israel.” P 

Some time after this, on the news of the massacre of the Protestants 
of Vassy, by the queen’s uncle, the duke of Guise, Mary gave her for- 
eign servants a brilliant ball, continuing the dance till the late hours. 
Knox expressed himself upon this in severe terms from the pulpit, and 
was again summoned before the queen. To vindicate himself Knox re- 
peated his sermon to Mary, who at its close uttered a warning to him. 
“ He is not afraid,” murmured one of her attendants. “ Why should 
the pleasing face of a gentlewoman affray me?” said he, regarding them 
with a sarcastic frown. “I have looked in the faces of many angry 
men, and yet have not been affrayed above measure.” While Knox had 
reason to be disturbed under Mary’s rule, she and her papal advisers had 
equal reason to be in dread of the fearless reformer. At every sign of 
Knox's heroic | 22Nger to the Reformation cause, he blew the alarm. He 
Position. cheered the desponding, exhorted the wavering, and pointed 
out the unfaithful. We can obtain a picture of the effect of his pulpit 
efforts from the report of an English ambassador, who says in a letter 
to secretary Cecil, “I assure you the voice of one man can put more life 
into us in one hour than six hundred trumpeters blowing incessantly in 
our ears.” 

The last interview of the reformer with the unhappy princess was 
stormier than the preceding, and on both sides very characteristic. He 
had wounded the queen deeply by his discourse against her marriage with 
the unprincipled and unfortunate Darnley. Never had princess been 
treated as she was, she passionately exclaimed. She had borne his severe 
speeches, she had sought his favor by all means. “And yet,” said she, 
“T can never be quit of you. I vow to God I shall once be revenged.” 
With these words she burst into tears. Her attendants tried to soothe 
her excitement, resorting to all kinds of courtly flatteries. In the midst 
of the scene the stout, unbending spirit of the reformer showed itself. He 
stood unmoved in presence of beauty and royalty though bathed in tears. 
After the queen had vented her emotions, he proceeded to defend him- 
self. Out of his pulpit, he said, few had occasion to be offended with 
him. He could hardly see his own boys weep when he corrected them 
for their faults; far less could he rejoice in her majesty’s tears. But in 
the pulpit he was not his own master, but bound to obey Him who com- 
manded him to speak plainly and flatter no flesh on the face of the earth. 
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He had only discharged his duty, and was forced, therefore, rather to see 
her tears than hurt his conscience or betray the commonwealth. Knox’s 
defense only inflamed the queen’s anger. She ordered him to withdraw. 
While he awaited the queen’s pleasure in an adjoining apartment, among 
the queen’s ladies, he could not forbear gently speaking of the extrava- 
gance of their dress. “QO fair ladies, how pleasing were this life of yours 
if it should ever abide, and then in the end that we might pass to heaven 
with all this gay gear! Fye on that knave, Death, who comes whether 
we will or will not!” P 

The enemies of Knox soon took opportunity to satisfy Mary’s wrath 
by bringing against him a charge of high ‘treason. He , |. Silane 
was accused of writing circular letters to the leading Prot- beatae 
estant nobles, inviting them to be present at the trials of 
two persons who were accused of disturbing the celebration of mass. 
His best friends, seeing the peril in which he was, counseled Knox to 
throw himself on the queen’s mercy. This he utterly refused, conscious 
of having done his duty. On the day appointed, he appeared before an 
extraordinary assembly of counselors and nobles, who were to investigate 
the matter. When the queen took her place in the council, and saw 
Knox standing uncovered at the end of the table, she could not withhold 
an expression of triumph. She burst into loud laughter, and said, point- 
ing to him, “'That man made me weep, and never shed a tear. Now will 
I see if I can make him weep.” Knox, unmoved by the imposing con- 
course, maintained his cause with such dexterity, and exposed the danger 
of Protestants from papal machinations so tellingly, that, although his 
judges were in part his personal enemies, he was honorably acquitted, to 
Mary’s anger and mortification. “That night,” writes Knox in his his- 
tory, “was neither dancing nor fiddling in the court, for madame was 
disappointed of her purpose, which was to have John Knox in her will, 
by vote of her nobility.” 

When the murder of Rizzio, Mary’s favorite, brought the queen’s 
displeasure upon the Protestant nobility, Knox thought it prudent, on 
account of the hatred cherished against him, to leave Edinburgh and to 
withdraw to Ayrshire. Soon, however, the crimes and misfortunes of the 
unhappy Mary, following one upon another in quick succession, opened 
the way for his return. He had found no stronger supporter among the 
Scotch nobility than James, earl of Murray, the regent of the kingdom, — 
“a truly good man,” as archbishop Spottiswood writes, and worthy of a 
place among the best rulers Scotland ever had. Even to-day he is hon- 
ored as the “good regent.” The very virtues of Murray had, in this rude, 
disturbed period, made him enemies. His overthrow was plotted, and in 
Jatuary, 1570, he was shamefully slain in the streets of Linlithgow. 
The sorrow of Knox over this sad event was increased by other circum- 
stances which clouded the closing days of his life. He was taken soon 
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after with paralysis, and never entirely recovered. He was at conflict 
with the party which adhered to the exiled and imprisoned queen. He 
was loaded with reproaches and calumnies by the friends of popery. 
He was troubled by coldness, apostasy, and self-seeking in religious 
things on the part of the rulers. His soul was rent with anguish at the 
news of the massacre of the Protestants in Paris, and throughout France, 
on the night of St. Bartholomew’s. The old warrior, weak in body and 


worn in spirit, sighed for release. “ Weary of the world” and “longing - 


for departure” are expressions constantly recurring in all that he wrote 
at this period. His life was again in peril. On one occasion a shot was 
fired at the window where he usually sat. The bullet struck the lamp 
in front of him, and buried itself in the ceiling of the room. He with- 
drew for a time to St. Andrew’s. Naught, however, quenched the ardor 
Faithful unto Of his soul, or shook his steadfastness. He continued till the 
a last to write, as he said, “with his dying hand,” and to 
preach with that ardor which even his infirmity could not destroy. “In 
the opening of his text,” writes excellent James Melville, who heard 


him at St. Andrew’s, “he was moderafe the space of half of an half - 


hour; but when he entered to application, he made me so grew [thrill] 
and tremble that I could not hold a pen to write. He was very weak. 
I saw him every day of his doctrine go hulie and fear [slowly and warily ], 
with a furring of masticks about his neck, a staffe in the ane hand, and 
guid godly Richard Ballanden, his servant, holding up the other arm, 
from the abbey to the parish kirk, and by the said Richard and another 
servant lifted up to the pulpit, where he behooved to lean, at his first 
entry. But ere he had done with his sermon he was sae active and vig- 
orous that he was lyke to ding the pulpit in blads [beat the pulpit in 
pieces |, and flie out of it.” 

The reformer’s precious life, nevertheless, ran quickly to its close. He 
returned to Edinburgh, and preached his last sermon in the church of 
the Tolbooth, at the installation of Lawson, his colleague and successor. 
When with loving but trembling voice he had uttered the benediction, 
he descended from the pulpit, and, leaning on an attendant, crept down 
the street, which was lined with the congregation. Anxious to take the 
last look at their beloved pastor, they followed him till he entered, for the 
last time, that little house in the Canongate, which even to our day has 
been preserved in memory of the reformer. In the closing days his spirit 
was clouded by gloomy temptations. To such a spirit as his they were 
as painful as death itself. He soon mastered these, and was able to 
give a testimony to the truth of the gospel, which he had preached so 
faithfully, to his elders and many friends who visited him on his dying 
bed. To each and all he gave suitable admonitions. At last his speech 
began to fail. He desired his wife to read him the fifteenth chapter of 
the first epistle to the Corinthians. “Ts not that a comfortable chapter ?” 
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said he. “Oh, what sweet and salutary consolation the Lord has afforded 
me from that chapter.” “ Now, for the last time, I commend my soul, 
spirit, and body [touching three of his fingers as he spoke the words } 


into thy hand, O Lord.” Then he said to his wife, “ Read where I cast 


my first anchor.” She read the seventeenth chapter of John’s Gospel. 
He lay quiet for some hours. At ten o’clock they read the evening prayer, 
from the “ Directory for Worship.” When they asked him whether he 
heard the prayers, he replied, “ Would to God that you and all men had 
heard them as I have heard them. I praise God for that heavenly sound.” 


: 2 : arte 
About eleven o’clock he gave a deep sigh, and said, “Now xyox:s last 


it is come.” His faithful servant, Richard, saw that he was Wors- 
speechless, and wished him to give them a sign that he died in peace. 
Knox raised his hand, and signing twice expired without a struggle. 
Dying at sixty-seven (November 24, 1572), he was not so oppressed. by 
years as by his great bodily labors and his great spiritual cares. His 
remains were laid in St. Giles Churchyard. As the body was lowered into 
the vault, regent Morton pronounced his epitaph: “There lies he who 
never feared the face of man.” - 

John Knox’s most prominent qualities have been brought out in his 
story. Though austere, he was not fierce or revengeful; though decided 
in his purposes, and bold, strong, and unflinching in action, he yet over- 
flowed with the milk of human kindness. He lives to us a reformer of 
heroic zeal, a preacher of power, a writer of fertility and force, a Chris- 
tian of profound piety..— T. M. 


LIFE XXIV. WILLIAM OF ORANGE. 
A. D. 1533—A. D. 1584. LAICAL LEADER, — HOLLAND. 


Tue bright crown on the brow of Charles Fifth had a rich jewel in 
the seventeen Netherland provinces which after 1500 were a part of the 
Hapsburg inheritance. Their numerous, well-fortified cities had a per- 
severing, industrious population. By skill in all kinds of labor, by busy 
trading, and by attendance upon their excellent schools, their people had 
grown intelligent and rich. Great sympathy had been felt by them with 


1 The memory of the reformer, which from varied causes had fallen into oblivion, or been 
loaded in Scotland by a mass of calumnies, was by the labor of his biographer, the late 
Dr. MacCrie, again revived. In his Life of John Knox, he has dispersed the clouds of 
prejudice around that honored name, and raised a monument to the Scottish reformer, more 
glorious and enduring than memorials of brass or marble. The aim of his publication was 
not only to justify John Knox’s character, but to renew a universal interest in the cause 
which Knox championed. ‘The name of John Knox is now, what it was once before, a ral- 
lying call for all friends of the faith and polity of the Scotch Reformation. Knox left many 
writings behind, some of them polemic, others practical, the majority suggested by oceur- 
rences in his life. His largest and most important work is his History of the Reformation. 
A new and beautiful edition of this, with valuable notes, has, along with his other works, 
been published by Mr. David Laing, of Edinburgh, 
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the reforming efforts of the fifteenth century. When, therefore, in the 
sixteenth century, the Reformation came like a sudden tempest over the 
West, the Netherlands presented an open door in many places — in the 
cloisters of the Augustines, among the rest — to the preaching of the 
gospel. Luther’s Bible was soon translated into Dutch, and read with 
diligence. Small evangelic churches were gathered here and there, es- 
pecially in the cities. There entered a current of Calvinistic reforming 
influences, chiefly by way of France. Lutheran elements, at the same 
time, were coming down from Germany. 

Charles Fifth, a native of Ghent, was strongly attached to the Neth- 
erlands. All the more he supposed that what he had in vain attempted 
in Germany, the cleansing of his ‘empire from heresy, he must carry 
through at any cost in the provinces. He therefore put to death the 
confessors of the gospel there by hundreds and by thousands. When 
unnumbered victims had fallen, there was a fresh beginning made by the 
imperial Inquisition, which had as yet failed of its purpose. By an edict 
of September 25, 1550, all heretics were to be killed: anabaptists and re- 
lapsed heretics to be burned alive, women heretics to be buried alive, the 
heads of the others to be put upon pillars and their goods forfeited. After 
the peace of Passau (1552) and of Augsburg (1555), the emperor saw 
that he had failed to establish a Roman Catholic empire. He was weary. 
Four weeks after the religious peace (October 28, 1555), in his palace in 
Brussels, surrounded by his magnates, Charles gave over his government 
into the hands of his son Philip. 

There have been tyrant rulers, history records, in nearly all countries, 
The era when but above all of them, at least in modern times, Philip has 
Orange arose. attained a peculiar eminence. Others have been pitiless 
and immoderately self-willed in their rule, but yet have shown some signs 
of a nobler nature. Philip reveals not the slightest trait of manhood to 
soften the picture of the worst despot ever known by a Christian people. 
He renewed at once (1555) the terrible edict of 1550. He was resolved 


to extirpate heresy in the Netherlands by the hands of the executioner. - 


Philip did not blind himself to the difficulties in his way. He saw that 
he must be at peace with other lands, and hence as quickly as possible 
ended a war with France, in which he was involved. The French army 
had been beaten (August, 1557) at St. Quentin’s and Gravelines by the 
count of Egmont. Instead of seizing upon the booty he had won, 
Philip made offers of peace. The noted cardinal Granvelle, a cold, sly, 
shrewd diplomatist, without a religious hair on his head, said, in the name 
of Philip, to the cardinal of Lorraine, when they met in Peronne, that 
the kings of Spain and France were alike concerned in the duty of root- 
ing out heretics. He began a negotiation, which was further prose- 
cuted by the duke of Alba before Henry Second himself. As personal 
sureties for the faithful performance by Philip of certain stipulations, 


SS 
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several of his nobles journeyed to Paris, and among them William of 
Orange. The French king, supposing him a trusted participant in the 
prrposes of Philip, did not hesitate, when on a hunt with him in the for- 
est of Vincennes, to speak of the plan devised by himself and the duke 
of Alba. William of Orange to his horror heard that nothing less was 
intended than a second Sicilian vespers, in which the Protestant chiefs 
should in one day be blotted from both kingdoms. The carrying out 
of this plan was frustrated by the splinter of Montgomery’s spear which 
entered the eye of Henry in a tournament at Paris, and caused his death. 
Nevertheless, the plan had this immense result: that it first started Will- 
iam of Orange upon a road where he soon found himself forced to give 
battle with that reactionary force which threatened all the later civiliza- 
tion of West Europe, and thus to become the saviour of Protestantism 
in Holland, the founder of the modern Netherlands, and the bulwark 
of civil and religious liberty. 

In the lovely valley of the Dill, which flows into the Lahn near Wetz- 
lar, lies the village of Dillenburg, with its ancient crumbling 43;, pirth ana 
castle, whose towers gleam afar. Here William of Orange ©*y years. 
first saw the light. He was the eldest son of Count William of Nassau- 
Dillenburg and his second wife, Juliana von Stolberg. When a boy he 
inherited from his cousin Renatus the sovereign principality of Orange. 
His education was intrusted to queen Mary of Hungary, a sister of the 
emperor Charles, and viceroy of the Netherlands, with-her residence in 
Brussels. His especial teacher was a brother of Granvelle. Thus Will- 
iam, the son of a Protestant father, was educated a Catholic. The courtly 
youth was soon conspicuous among the young nobles at Brussels through 
his great talent and readiness. He was noticed by the emperor, and dis- 
tinguished by marks of favor and confidence. They were justified by his 
success both as a soldier and a diplomatist. When Charles retired, Will- 
iam was made, by Philip, viceroy of Holland, Seeland, and Utrecht. 

The prince’s position in Brussels was thus a lofty one. He possessed in 
unusual measure the qualities which fit a man to rule others and become 
master of the situation. His keen mind penetrated the thoughts and 
efforts of his neighbors. He maintained, meanwhile, great cheerfulness 
and affability of manner, yet with a reticence and reserve which won him 
the surname of “the Silent.” He was a complete cavalier and a courtier, 
gladly received in the halls of the imperial palace in Brussels, and moving 
there with the most finished elegance of manner. It suited him at the be- 
ginning to play the wealthy prince. He surrounded himself with a court 
frequented by the nobles of Germany. He indulged in luxuries and 
splendor such as belonged to his position, and expended upon them more 
than his income justified. This he did not only when, as an ambassador, 
he had to represent his master, but in his own home, where the choicest 
entertainment was ever afforded. He was able for a long time to con- 
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tract debts without troubling himself respecting them. He took no in- 
terest in religious matters, showing at this period thorough indifference. 
His aims were those of the skilled and clever statesman, who wanted in- 
fluential position, and to attain his aims used such means as were offered. 
The inner life of Orange first began gradually to have a new character 
when, in the midst of his outer career, with its perplexities, he came upon 
the problem which he was required to solve. Of this problem the first 
suggestion gleamed on his mind in the forest of Vincennes. 

Returning to Brussels, William found Philip decided. to leave the 
Netherlands. At an assembly of the states, in Ghent, the king made 
request for a tax of three millions. The states granted it, but with the 
condition that the Spanish troops, arbitrarily introduced into the Nether- 
His frst woras /@nds, be removed. In support of the desire expressed by 
for liberty. all the provinces, the nobles, led by William of Orange, 
viceroy of Holland, Seeland, and Utrecht, by count Egmont, viceroy of 
Flanders and Artois, and by count Von Horn, admiral of Flanders, pointed 
out the injustice of quartering foreign troops in Holland, and the unpre- 
cedented outrages which these committed upon the citizens. The king 
was constrained to grant the request. He departed to Spain, leaving the 
rule to his half-sister, Margaret of Parma. Brought up with Ignatius 
Loyola as her confessor, and familiarized with the Macchiavellian policy 
of Philip, she was not without judgment, nor lacking in better impulses. 
She had for advisers in her councils of state and finance, and in her 
privy council, William of Orange and his friends, counts Egmont and Horn. 

For her chief adviser she was given, by Philip, the eminent represent- 
ative of absolutism, bishop Granvelle (made cardinal January 24, 1561), 
with count Berlaymont and the adroit jurist, Viglius van Aytta, both 
thoroughly devoted to the bishop. Margaret and Granvelle had been 
secretly instructed, in the face of the guaranteed rights and liberties of 
the provinces, not to send the Spanish troops away, to summon the states 
as seldom as possible, to impose the taxes required on the separate proy- 
inces, and to adopt the most relentless measures towards heretics. 

The last point was first in the minds of the king and the cardinal. The 
execution of a scheme of the emperor Charles was counted necessary. 
The four bishoprics of the Netherlands were clearly seen to be too large 
for efficiency. They must be divided, and the number multiplied. Tn 
conjunction with the pope, who published a bull in the Netherland bishop- 
rics (May 12, 1559), fourteen new bishoprics were erected, and endowed 
with the incomes of certain rich convents. The new bishops received in- 
struction to maintain the Inquisition to the utmost, in their districts, by 
special agents. 

The public mind received the innovations with the very worst grace. 
It was regarded by all ranks and classes as a measure in the interests of 
the Inquisition, and as a usurpation. The old bishops complained be- 
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cause their territories and incomes were curtailed. The abbots were an- 
gry at the unjustified and illegal diversion of their endowments. The 
nobles lamented that by the increase of the number of bishops their 
own power in the legislature was diminished. The people groaned over 
the streams of blood which the hydra-headed Inquisition poured out in 
all the cities. The king’s stratagem already seemed to be breaking up 
the old order of affairs. The people in several districts rose up and op- 
posed the entrance of the new bishops into their offices. 

Meanwhile, Protestantism, in spite of all the butcheries of the Inquis1- 
' tion, was making headway in the country. Many of the youth who had 
studied in Geneva returned, bringing evangelical doctrines. Preachers 
were sent thither from Franee. Many Huguenots, exiling themselves after 
the massacre of Vassy (1562), were settled in Antwerp. Calvinistic sen- 
timent constantly gained strength. A confession of faith, prepared by 
the Walloon preacher, Guido de Bres, and others, was revised in accord- , 
ance with the views of the Geneva preachers, and sent to king Philip. 
In the midst of heroic conflict with the Spanish Inquisition, the evangelic 
church of the Netherlands, whose worship was held in forests and out- 
of-the-way places, began an organization after the Geneva pattern, with 
presbyteries and synods. A synod held May 1, 1564, in Antwerp, exhib- 
its in its articles a complete church organization of the Calvinistic order. 

We must distinguish between this evangelic movement, advancing qui- 
etly, and for the most part secretly, and making entranee into nearly all 
the cities of the Netherlands, and the exasperation expressed loudly on 
all sides at the Inquisition, and at Granvelle, who was regarded as the 
embodiment of Spanish tyranny. Chief among the representatives of 
the nation advanced the prince of Orange, as the leader of the portion 
of the nobility that arrayed itself against the misrule of Spain. Counts 
Egmont and Horn stood by his side. To these three were added Hoogs- 
traten, Meghem, Arenberg, Mansfeld, Berghes, Montigny, Brederode, 
and other noblemen. Orange, with the counts, earnestly petitioned of 
the king (March 11, 1563) to remove Granvelle. When the petition was 
refused, he withdrew for a’year from the council. At last Granvelle’s re- 
moval was effected (March, 1564). 

The Inquisition continued its bloody work as before. The council of 
Trent had decreed the persecution of heretics. Its condem- 9.9.05 Papal 
natory decrees were published in the Netherlands, in spite of} Persecution. 
the efforts of Orange and the nobility. The increasing confusion and com- 
plication of affairs endangered so greatly the safety not only of individuals, 
but of the nation, that a great number of the nobles, to ward off the peril, 
entered into a league named the “Compromise.” Its author was really 
the knightly and abeonipliehed Philip von Marnix, lord of Aldegonde, who 
had been a student in Geneva, and embraced there the evangelic faith. 
It was declared in the compact that inasmuch as a throng of foreigners, 
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using the Catholic religion as a cover for their ambition and greed, had 
influenced the king, against his oath and despite the assurances given his 
subjects, to increase the severity of the laws, and set up the Inquisition by 
force of arms, they, the vassals of the king and nobles of the nation, were 
obliged to form a league, and by oath bind themselves to prevent the es- 
tablishment of the Inquisition with all the means in their power. Yet 
they wished solemnly to testify that they purposed naught that was op- 
posed to the honor of God, the service of the king, or the good of the 
land. ; 

The regent was in terror, seeing the league, to the number of four hun- 
dred armed men, approach her palace (April 5, 1566). They insisted 
first on the repeal of the religious edicts, and received in return from 
Berlaymont their nickname of Gueux, or Beggars. Their imposing 
movement was sure to prove momentous. This Orange had foreseen. 
_He had admonished them of it before they came to the regent. He had 
refrained from subscribing their compact. He was against violent meas- 
ures, which would make new complications. As chief of the nobility, he 
would maintain their cause, and yet fulfill his duty as an officer of the 
government. He found the task a difficult one, and soon was forced to 
more decided measures. 

In an assembly at St. Trond (July, 1566), the nobility and the Protest- 
ants of Antwerp, who for a month had been holding public meetings, 
formed a solemn fraternal alliance. Orange saw here a very great dan- 
ger. He considered the Calvinists too fierce and radical. He thought 
he might endure the followers of the Augsburg Confession. In this feel- 
ing he wrote to the league, admonishing them against excesses. But the 
wrath of the people of Lower Flanders was roused by the Inquisition, by 
sermons on the idolatry of image worship, and by the imposture of tran- 
substantiation. The mob, in a fierce image-breaking riot, sacked the 
churches, broke the altars and images, taking away money and jewels, 
burning mass books and vestments, and threatening the bishops them- 
selves with sore chastisements. 

Orange saw that fanaticism would ruin the country, and strove for 
the removal of the Inquisition and the placing of the opposite religions 
upon an equal footing. He addressed a memorial from Utrecht to the 
states of Holland (November, 1566), recommending as the best means of 
establishing peace freedom in religion, or the adoption of the Augsburg 
Confession, or at least toleration of Protestantism. Toleration thence- 
forward was William’s watchword. A new course had been adopted by - 
the regent. She tried to make political capital out of the image-break- 
ing, at which some of the league stood aghast. She went to work in 
earnest to subdue the nobility and the nation. Protestant assemblies ” 
were forbidden. Where they existed, they were dispersed. Spanish gar- . 
risons were placed in the cities. Protestant chapels were torn down. 
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Their joists were framed into gallows to hang Protestants upon. The 
Knights of the Golden Fleece were required to swear that they would 
serve the king against all persons whatsoever, and would renounce every 
alliance that was in opposition to this oath. Egmont and others took the 
oath. Orange declined. 

William, well informed by his secret agents at the court of Philip re- 

specting the purposes of the latter, had reached an hour of ‘Wis décicive 
decision. The “Compromise” had now lost all its power *te- 
(1566). Egmont, with the vain and weak, had been won to the side of 
Spain. Orange, in his isolation, found himself forced to the side of the 
Protestants. He saw that his cause and theirs were one, and that his 
was the task to establish through the religious liberty of Holland her 
political liberty. He did not yet perceive that the contest, if victorious, 
would lead to the founding of a new nation. He kept for a while his 
old relation to Philip. Without power to prevent violence to his people, 
he laid down his office, and retired to his home in Germany. He had 
written first to Philip, assuring him that he would not decline to give his 
life to his service in any just cause. 

Philip despised such conscientious loyalty. He preferred to rely on 
ten thousand Spanish and Italian troops, who were on their way to the 
Netherlands, under the grim duke of Alba (1567). Received by Egmont 
on the frontier, Alba was welcomed by him to Brussels (in August), and 
at once, trampling upon all the rights and liberties of the states, opened 
his “Council of Disturbances,” named by the nation the “ Council of 
Blood,” and began the eighteen thousand executions of which he after- 
wards boasted. Egmont and Horn, craftily seized at a merry banquet, 
were beheaded within a year upon the Brussels market-place (June 5, 
1568). William, at whom Alba especially aimed, was summoned by 
the Council of Blood (January 19, 1568) to come before the same for 
trial. The penalty of refusing was perpetual banishment and forfeiture of 
his entire estate. Very naturally he failed to appear, and besides, in his 
position as a sovereign prince and a Knight of the Golden Fleece, he im- 
pugned the authority of the Council of Disturbances. His property in 
the Netherlands was at once confiscated by Alba, and his eldest son, who . 
was a student in Louvain, was imprisoned and sent to Spain. 

An edict was issued by the Council of Blood (February 16, 1568), 
by which the people of the Netherlands, with some few exceptions, were 
declared guilty of treason and heresy, and arraigned before the court of 
the Inquisition. The most dreadful bloodshed prevailed in the land; al- 
most the whole reformed population became fugitives. In the north, 
many cities were well-nigh desolate. In the south the rancor, the dislike, 
felt by the Walldons against the true Hollanders, along with the intrigues 
of the popish nobility, almost annihilated the reformed faith. 

The prince of Orange, finding that nothing save war could help the 
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Netherlands, was now untiring in enlisting an army for their deliverance. 
He had no thought of freeing them from Philip’s rule, but only from the 
Inquisition aud the arbitrary power of the viceroy. He purposed the 
restoration of constitutional government. Two armies, collected in Ger- 
many, and led by him and his brother Louis, entered the country. At 
Secks freedom  fitst they had some success. Directly all seemed lost, save 
by battle. William’s confidence in his cause. His brother (Adolphus) 
had been slain, and he was forced back to the frontier of France. After 
a time freedom found a new hope, on which William reposed. Many 
Netherlanders who had been driven across to England, under stress of 
their great poverty, undertook to fight their foes in detail upon the sea. 
At first these “sea-beggars ” were only pirates. William soon perceived 
what great ends might be attained by this naval warfare against the Span- 
iards. He gathered the vessels of the sea-beggurs into a fleet, gave them 
letters of marque, and made count William von der Mark their com- 
mander, who had the fortune (April 1, 1572) to capture Brill, the key 
to Holland. 

This victory made a decided impression on the minds of the Nether- 
landers. Nearly all the north rose in arms, placing themselves under the 
banner of Orange as the viceroy of the king. William advanced over 
the Rhine in the summer of 1572, with twenty-five thousand troops, and 
commenced a heroic contest, in which more than once he was on the brink 
of ruin. Yet he appeared ever as represented in his medals, “ Szevis 
tranquillus in undis,” and after each hard battle rose again with heroic 
strength to let his enemy know the power of his blow. 

In the first years of the struggle, or till 1575, Philip’s rule was recog- 
nized. The war was therefore properly a war for religious liberty; not 
for the reformed faith, or for the Protestant, but for religion in general. 
Orange was the embodiment of this sentiment of Christian toleration, and 
especially at the time when he renounced popery (1573) and embraced the 
reformed confession. The prince seemed to have won the most brilliant 
success when Requesens, the successor of Alba (in 1573), and viceroy in 
the south, had died (1576). The Spanish troops were unpaid, and under- 
- took to pay themselves by plunder. For defense against them, the south- 
ern provinces decided to unite with the northern. The “ Pacification of 
Ghent” was made, with the intention of erecting a single state, em- 
bracing all seventeen provinces, but preserving the separate rights of the 
provincial territories. In regard to religion, the ruling idea was tolera- 
tion, and possibly the equality of the reformed and Roman confessions 
in all the provinces. The enforcement of this scheme seemed hopeful 
when the Prince of Orange, soon after, by choice of the states, was made 
“ Maintainer of the Peace” in Brabant, with almost di&tatorial powers. 
Alas, Spanish intrigue excited local feeling in the provinces, largely Ro- 
manist, and craftily induced them to ignore the “ pacification.” Artois, 
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Douay, and Hennegau adopted a new compact for themselves (January 
5, 1579), resolving to maintain liberty, but not to tolerate the reformed 
worship. This led the seven Protestant provinces, Gelders, The Dutch Ree 
Ziitphen, Holland, Seeland, Utrecht, Friesland, and Fris- peblic. 
ian Ommelland, to combine, in accordance with William’s advice, in the 
“Union of Utrecht” (January 23, 1579). They formed a Protestant 
commonwealth, which two years later threw off entirely the Spanish 
yoke, and became the foundation of the Dutch nation, which exists till 
this day. Its principles were the civil liberties of the several provinces, 
the union of all for their common ends, and the Protestant faith. The 
last was so vital that it was declared with truth by William, in his “ Apol- 
ogy,” that without loyalty to the Reformation the Netherland republic 
could not last a day. 

The reformed faith, now prevailed in the United Provinces, and could 
have free exercise. Alas, the thought entered the political rulers that a 
church independent of the state could not be allowed in their nation. 
A church government, which was published (1576) under authority of the 
prince of Orange, allowed congregations presbyterial rule and discipline, 
but denied them synodical self-control, since it was doubted if two head- 
ships could exist in a community. When, at the first Netherland national 
synod (at Dort, 1578), the attempt was made to give the church a per- 
fectly free presbyterial constitution, with a national synod meeting every 
three years as the supreme authority, the project was rejected by the civil 
government. Atasynod in Middleburg (1581) the question of the church’s 
constitution was further considered, but without securing a united and free 
organization. Nothing was attained beyond provincial bodies. Presby- 
terial government in many congregations was very imperfect. From this 
sprang, in large part, the disquiet which arose in the church of Holland 
after 1600. Its origin was in the setting up of the state as the control- 
ling power in the church. 

' Had the prince of Orange been allowed a longer life, church matters 
in the Netherlands might have been more happily arranged. 4 gains at Will 
He had appointed a commission (1581) to draft a church i#m's death. 
constitution on the basis of the views of the synod at Middleburg. ‘The 
draft had been drawn up, but before any conclusion could be reached con- 
cerning it the hand of the assassin had brought the life of William to 
its close (July 10, 1584). The murderer, Balthasar Gerard, was a popish 
fanatic. Under the mask of a needy Protestant, he had introduced him- 
self to the king, and received money. His confession testified that he 
was led into his crime by a Franciscan and a Jesuit. The whole land 
was overwhelmed by sorrow, for the “ Father of the Netherlands” had 
been taken away. 

The contest of which William was the great leader was none the less 
carried forward with untiring constancy. In the father’s place rose his 
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oldest son, Maurice.. When the Spaniards had been fearfully weakened, 
they finally were constrained to grant a twelve years’ truce to the Neth- 
erlands, in 1609. From this date the freedom of the Netherlands may 
be considered established. (The formal recognition of the seven United 
Provinces as a free and independent nation was granted by Spain at the 
Peace of Westphalia.) From this truce, the state which had been created 
- by William’s power and wisdom developed in freedom and security the 
character which it had won under his leadership. ‘The Netherlands were 
the first nation to grant freedom of conscience and toleration, to distin- 
guish between political obligation and religious conviction. “ Fugitives 
for conscience’ sake from other nations,” as Lechler writes, — “ Jews from 
Spain and Portugal, like the parents of Spinoza; Socinians from Poland, 
like Samuel Crell; Huguenots and Jansenists from France; Presbyterians, 
Quakers, and Episcopalians from England,— al] betook themselves to 
the protection of the Netherlands. The United Provinces were the free 
land in which Cartesius, Spinoza, Becker, Bayle, and Leclere could pub- 
lish their belief. And to these provinces under William Third England 
owes the salvation of her Protestant liberties and her laws of tolera- 
tion.” — H. H. 
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THE CHURCH’S REFORMED PROGRESS. 


PERIOD FIFTH. COMPRISING CENTURIES XVII.-XIX. (OR FROM THE END 
OF THE REFORMATION ERA TO THE PRESENT TIME). DIVISIONS OF 
THE PERIOD: -CENTURIES XVII., XVIII, THE CHURCH’S REFORMED 
PROGRESS THROUGH EXTENDED INSTRUCTION IN DOCTRINE AND 
THROUGH THE BUILDING UP OF DENOMINATIONS ; CENTURY XIX., 
THE CHURCH’S REFORMED PROGRESS THROUGH ENLARGED EFFORT 
IN MISSIONS, CHARITIES, SCHOOLS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL RE- 
FORMS, AND EVANGELICAL UNIONS. 


LIFE I. GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 
A. D. 1594—-A. D. 1632. LUTHERAN, — SWEDEN. 


THE pure-hearted soldier, the heroic deliverer of the reformed church in 
Germany, was born in Stockholm, Sweden, December 9, 1594. He was 
the son of Charles Ninth, who was made king of Sweden (1604), after 
the dethronement of Sigismund, who had accepted the throne of Poland 
and become a Romanist. Charles was a zealous Lutheran and a grandson 
of Gustavus Vasa. The boy early inclined to affairs of state and to the 
army. Through his reforms the arms of Sweden were to win new glory. 
When fifteen years old, upon the breaking out of a war with Russia, he 
asked his father to let him lead the army. He was refused, but the very 
next year (1611) he was given an independent command in a war with 
Denmark. He carried through more than one affair successfully, sur- 
passing even what was expected of him. His father dying this year 
(October 30th), Gustavus was declared of age by the estates of Sweden, 
and, though hardly seventeen, undertook the charge of the kingdom and 
the conduct of the war with Denmark, Russia, and Poland. His great 
military talents were soon shown. He revolutionized the army organiza- 
tion. He adopted and enforced new principles in respect to weapons, 
tactics, use of artillery, and discipline. He joined to all this the power 
of moral and religious feeling. Every regiment had a chaplain. Daily 
service was held not only as an act of worship, but as a measure of dis- 
cipline, — one, however, that was readily accepted by the soldiers, by 
reason of their religious enthusiasm. 

The youth’s keen, true understanding of state affairs was shown in 


his finding in the youngest of his counselors, Axel Oxenstierna, the great 
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statesman, the man whose counsel he might follow in the greatest emer- 
gencies. Axel’s coolness and caution were suited to make up for any 
rashness of the king, and to keep his ardor within bounds. The mere 
fact that Gustavus did not succumb to the three mighty foes whom his 
father left him served to indicate the ability of the youth and the lofty 
Gustavus finds destiny that awaited him. Gustavus began to perceive this 
his life mission. destiny when the war of religions in Germany, which was 
begun in 1618, gradually went against the Protestants, and the very ex- 
istence of the evangelical church was (1629) placed in jeopardy. Gus- 
tavus was devoted to this church with a deep affection arising from pro- 
founc conviction. In the full strength of his manhood, at thirty-five 
years of age, he decided, in face of the hugely increased power of the 
emperor, like a Luther in the face of the papacy, to carry out his long- 
considered and bold resolve to save the Protestants of Germany, who were 
on the very brink of destruction ; to humble the emperor; and, if possible, 
. to obtain the title of king of Rome and the succession to the emperor- 
ship of Germany, which had now been held so long by foreign princes 
who had done nothing for the German nation. That this last thought 
was in his miud must be granted, since it was shown afterwards. Nor 
is it one to be seriously reprehended, for if it was ever desirable that 


the imperial office should not be held by a Romanist nor by one of the , 


Hapsburg family, it was especially so at that period. The Protestant 
princes then needed powerful assistance. Besides, the Swedes were kins- 
men. The only question is, How did Gustavus Adolphus go to work to 
achieve the object named? History replies to this that to preserve Prot- 
estantism, and to obtain equal rights for it in Germany, was first and last 
his chief and most earnest aim. This, the facts prove, was ever put by 
him honestly and fairly in the foreground. 

Luther's spirit of reformation lived anew in Gustavus Adolphus. 
Luther’s word had shaken the world, and put the papacy on its defense. 
Gustavus’s sword was to smite it anew. His task was the more needful 
andthe more difficult, too, from the apathy of the Protestant princes. Yet 
in proportion as obstacles increase, do mental endowments increase to 
those who are called to meet them. This was eminently true of Gus- 
His personal ap- t#vUs Adolphus. His noble spirit shone forth in his per- 
pearance. sonal appearance. Of pure German blood, he was of slen- 
der form, but majestic, towering stature. The dazzling fairness of his 
countenance was enhanced by the bloom of his cheeks. With his wealth 
of yellow hair, true German, and flowing upon his shoulders, joined his 
glorious eyes, — short-sighted, it is true, but none the less fiery and ex- 
pressive. His countenance wore a majesty which commanded reverence. 
Earnestness, graciousness, and dignity characterized his glance, which, 
when animated, enraptured by its gentleness. The high-arched, nobly 
formed nose helped to give him the look of a hero. Resoluteness of will 
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and thorough understanding of his circumstances were added to his other 
mental powers. He showed in business affairs a judgment as profound 
as comprehensive. Hence his undertakings were circumspectly begun, 
carefully and energetically carried forward, steadfastly and perseveringly 
pushed to completion. His lofty mind was possessed also of a splendid 
imagination ; and with his sound judgment and insight was united the 
gift of eloquence. He thus rose above a man of talent to one of gen- 
ius, —a glowing star shining before the eyes of the world. In the purity 
of morals which marks true greatness in man or prince, the Swedish 


‘king was an example to his generation. His personal courage and in- 


trepid daring in face of danger were so noted as to cause his followers 
great concern. He was just in judging, by reason of his goodness of 


heart and strength of character. Schooled in wisdom, he made tolera- 


tion a law of state, and in the lands which he subdued treated Roman- 
ists and Protestants gently and impartially, putting them upon a perfect 
equality. Nor would he have changed this rule, symmetrical as he was 
in character, had he lived longer, and well would the carrying out of it 
have been for Germany. For this cause his early death was so pro- 
foundly and universally lamented. It was a sign, people said, that the 
Germany of that day was not worthy of him. But let us briefly run 
over the story of his career. Builded up by his example, we shall be 
led to cry at his early death, “ O the depth of the riches both of the wis- 
dom and knowledge of God!. How unsearchable are his ‘judgments, and 
his ways past finding out!” 

The love of Gustavus’s youth was Ebba Brahe, daughter of the high 
bailiff of Sweden. To her he composed tender verses in the midst of 
dangerous campaigns, and with her would have shared his crown and 
kingdom, had not his stout-hearted mother, queen Christina, daughter of 
duke Adolf, of Schleswig-Holstein, prevented, and secured Ebba’s mar- 
riage to her son’s general, Jacob de la Gardie. Gustavus went on a 
visit to Germany, and in Berlin saw, for the first time, the is jove loads 
princess Marie Eleanore, of whom his ambassador, Birkhold, ito Germany, 
had written him some two years before. She was sister of elector George 
William of Brandenburg, and second daughter of John Sigismund, then: 
recently deceased. Five years younger than Gustavus, she passed for a 
perfect beauty, as charming as majestic in appearance, and was possessed 
of great taste and knowledge in the arts. Gustavus made a second jour- 
ney to Berlin expressly, in 1620, and obtained from the elector’s widow 
the hand of her daughter, wedding her in Stockholm, November 28th. 
His wife gave him the profoundest affection and respect. The happy 
union was tried only by his many absences in the wars, and by her tender 
solicitude for his life. This marriage helped turn Gustavus to a close 
inspection of the affairs of Germany. His military abilities were already 
generally known. After the battle of Prague (November 3, 1620), the 

28 
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Spanish general, marquis Von Spinola, had declared, “ Gustavus of Sweden 
is the only Protestant chief whom we dare not provoke.” Gustavus could 
not regard the triumph of the emperor with indifference, since it affected his 
brother Protestants. He was too generous to shut his ears to the cries of 
the exiled princes of Mecklenburg, who asked aid from Sweden. These 
princes were, moreover, his neighbors and kinsmen. Nor could he over- 
look the danger to Sweden from the emperor taking the duchy of Pom- 
erania, after the death of Bogislaus, the last of the ruling family. For 
the emperor had perverted a treaty made at Brandenburg, and possessed 
himself of Pomerania and Riigen. Gustavus took the burning of the 
Swedish fleet, with the offer of thirty-five thousand dollars as compensa- 
tion, as a part of a far-reaching plan on the part of the Hapsburgs against 
Sweden. He regarded the pledge wrung from the Danish king, the 
ally of the Protestants (in the disgraceful Peace of Liibeck, May 12, 
1629), that he would not meddle again in German affairs, as a prelude 
to the imperial designs against Sweden. Then, when the edict of resti- 
tution was published (March 6, 1629), restoring to the Romanists-all the 
property and church endowments which had become Protestant since the 
year 1555, a measure which especially affected Northern Germany, what 
course was to be taken by so ardent a Protestant and so skilled a warrior 
as Gustavus Adolphus? Could he refuse help when Stralsund, which was 
the key of the Baltic, and had asked his protection, was hard pressed by 
Wallenstein? Could he disappoint the discouraged and perplexed Prot- 
estants of Germany, whose eyes were upon him? For though it be 
granted that his aid was not asked by the sleepy Protestant electors, he 
was the more ardently longed for by the lesser princes, the cities, and the 
people. Gustavus therefore armed, taking the advice of his council, and 
obtaining its consent to each important step, although not obliged to do 
so; for he desired, if misfortune came, not to bear it alone. The heart of 
Sweden was his, not only for the sake of what he was, but for the sake of 
what he had done for Swedish institutions, even amid severe wars, thus 
showing how much he thought of the advancement of his fellow-men. 

Gustavus’s army, formed in the Danish-Russian wars, was supplied with 
skillful generals, and made ready to march. A peace or an extended truce 
was made with each ofthe neighboring countries. The king then called 
the Swedish estates together (May 19, 1630), brought into their presence 
his little daughter, Christina, four years of age, as his heir, commended 
Takes his leave her to their allegiance, and bade them a touching farewell, 
of Sweden. foreboding that he should never more return. He had ap- 
pointed throughout the whole kingdom three days of fasting and prayer, — 
the first Fridays of July, August, and September, — to supplicate God’s 
blessing on his difficult enterprise. Long after Gustavus was dead, the 
church of Sweden kept up the observance of these days. 

On setting out, the king’s fleet was hindered by prevailing southwest . 
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winds, and even after it had reached the high seas was obliged to return. 
The passage was made so tedious and difficult that fresh provisions had 
to be obtained from the Swedish sea-ports. Finally, just one hundred 
years after the presenting of the Confession of Augsburg, the king cast 
anchor (June 25, 1630), in the midst of a thunder-storm, at the little 
island of Ruden, by the most western of the three mouths of the Oder. 
The shore was ablaze in the night with fires kindled by the foe, who re- 
tired to his camp at Anklam. Gustavus stepped into a boat, and ordered 
a landing. It was effected, by the aid of flat boats, upon the island of 
Usedom. Gustavus first set foot upon the shore, fell on his knees, and 
poured his heart out in ardent prayer to God. He then seized a spade. 
While half the forces joined with him in throwing up defenses, the rest 
stood by their arms ready for battle. Eleven regiments were landed in the 
course of the night. The rest followed with cannon, baggage, and horses. 
Before noon an army fifteen thousand strong occupied a well-fortified 
camp, provided with artillery, around the little village of Peenemiinde. 
General Leslie, in Stralsund, who in April had cleared the island of 
Riigen of the foe, joined the king, who at once drove the imperial troops 
off the islands of Usedom and Wollin, and made himself master of the 
mouths of the Oder. He obliged the old duke of Pomerania to give 
up Stettin to him (July 20th), and to secure to him, after the duke’s 
death, the possession of Pomerania, until compensation was obtained for 
the expense of the war. ; 

The trust in God shown by Gustavus in this bold enterprise, long con- 
sidered though it was, is doubly wonderful, He was march- a 

e source of 

ing against an emperor who had ‘put the Protestants down the king’s 
and mastered Germany, and who, as Gustavus knew, had eam 9 
an army four times larger than his own. With a king who was in the 
habit of calculating everything, this could not have been mere temerity. 
It must have come from his conviction that he was doing God’s work. 
Gustavus also lacked money. France offered help, wishing to lessen 
the power of Hapsburg, but it was refused by Gustavus as long as its 
acceptance meant any injury to Germany or any subjection to France. 
This strength of spirit, which in a critital position refused French 
gold and braved a superior force, must it not have come from God? 
Though Gustavus knew that Germany, however exhausted, had more 
plentiful resources than poor Sweden, he generously declined to lay the 
country under contribution, like Wallenstein, or to quarter his soldiers 
upon the people. Add to this that in 1629 and 1630 the plague raged 
in Sweden, in Stockholm driving the court from the city, as had been 
the case in 1620, and the resolution of Gustavus must be ascribed to 
a lofty, irresistible motive. The very moment when Gustavus landed in 
North Germany the whole force of Wallenstein (removed from com- 
mand September, 1630) and of Tilly was in arms, one hundred and 
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sixty thousand fighting men. Yet Gustavus did not remain on the de- 
fensive, as some advised, but moved forward to attack them; this, al- 
though he had five years earlier, when offered by France the command 
of an army against the emperor, asked for such an object seventy-five 
thousand men. What could it have been that made him so confident, 
even when his brother-in-law, the fearful elector of Brandenburg, was 
doubtful, and the elector John George of Saxony was coquetting with 
Austria? What save an inspiration from above ? 

The effort has been made to cast a shadow over the fair picture of 
Gustavus, as drawn by Protestants, by throwing on him the blame of 
the fall of Magdeburg (May 10, 1631). This is not just. He was 
throughout the siege of this strong and wealthy city anxious to relieve 
it. But he needed the support of the Brandenburg strongholds of Ciis- 
trin and Spandau, and also the help of the Saxon army. The blame 
must rest on the two loitering electors. They gave the needed aid only 
when, after the sack of Magdeburg, their own capitals were threatened 
and surrounded. Not till Saxony was overrun by Tilly, and heavily op- 
pressed, did John George in his extremity ask the aid of Gustavus, who 
His first great treated him more kindly than he deserved. He fought, at 
victory. the desire of Saxony, the battle near Leipzig, or Breiten- 
burg, and, in spite of the poor support and the shameful flight of the 
Saxons and their cowardly electors, he, with his Swedes, revenged on 
Tilly and Pappenheim the cruelty shown to Magdeburg. The battle 
(September 17, 1631) lasted from two o’clock in the afternoon until 
seven, and ended with the complete overthrow of the hitherto invincible 
marshal Tilly. Gustavus has been blamed because, after this grand vic- 
tory, he did not at once march upon Vienna, to dictate peace to the em- 
peror at the gates of his capital. He was advised to this by the unwar- 
like elector of Saxony, whom he had called back from his flight and 
treated most magnanimously. But as surely as Hannibal, after his vie- 
tory of Canne, was withheld by sufficient reasons from attacking Rome, 
so we know that Gustavus, whose boldness was certain, was kept back 
from a tempting course by a superior knowledge of strategy. He pre- 
ferred to march to Southwest Germany. There Saxony had proven 
‘ unable, after proffering to do the work, to break or to weaken the power 
of the Romanist alliance known as “ The League.” Gustavus, marching 
on triumphantly, took Erfurt, fell upon Thiiringia and Franconia, seized 
Wiirzburg, went by way of Rothenburg on the Tauber towards the 
Rhine, took Frankfort, passed over and took Mainz. Here and in 
Frankfort by turns he passed the winter, establishing his court and camp. 
Embassies from all the powers, and many of the highest German nobles, 
came to one whom all Europe now honored as a fecey propitious star. 
His patriotism in the midst of his success appears in his repelling de- 
meanor to France, who would support him, but wanted to take Alsace. 
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He set a praiseworthy example which put to shame the German em- 
peror’s action in the peace negotiations at Miinster at a later period. 

The winter of 1631-32 passed in political negotiations, which proved 
the king as skilled in statesmanship as in war. On the 13th of March 
he left Mainz. His able general, Gustav Horn, who had, since January, 
been engaged in various expeditions, joined him, March 22d, at Kitz- 
ingen. His army numbered forty thousand men, and compelled the crip- 
pled force of Tilly to fall back to Ingolstadt. Gustavus appeared before 


_ Donauwérth March 26th, expelled the duke of Lauenburg, and gave the 


city a free constitution after a quarter of a century’s subjection to Bava- 
ria. He thus possessed himself of the bridge over the Danube, the key 
of Bavaria. He also took the bridge over the Lech. Tilly had in- 
trenched himself in the village of Rain. The elector of Bavaria, with 
all his militia, was with him. Yet Gustavus took the place April 15th, 
Tilly falling mortally wounded. The king marched on to Augsburg 
April 24th without hindrance, making a solemn entry into the city, and 
taking an oath of allegiance from the citizens. On the 25th he hurried 
to Ingolstadt, behind whose stout walls the elector Maximilian was en- 
camped. It was here that a ball from a twenty-four pounder passed 
close to the calf of the king’s leg and through the belly of his horse, 
while the rider fell covered with blood and dust. Prince Max, ac- 
cording to Tilly’s dying counsel, fell back to Regensburg before Gus- 
tavus could take that city, the key to Bohemia. In the beginning of 
May the king entered Old Bavaria. He was forced to use severity here 
by the ‘hostile acts of the people, excited as they were by their priests. 
His soldiers, embittered by the malice shown, burned some villages in re- 
turn for the killing of their comrades by the peasants. Gustavus took 
all the lowland, with Moosburg on the Isar, Landshut, and Freising, 
and on May 17th drew up his army in array before the walls of Munich. 
The keys of the city were at once surrendered to him. He remained in 
Munich three days, keeping his troops under strict discipline, Gg, i164 to meet 
and exacting a fine of three hundred thousand thalers. The Wellenstein, 
distress of the allies of the emperor obliged the latter to restore Wal- 
lenstein (displaced at Regensburg, two years before, by the urgent request 
of the princes) to the supreme command, acceding to his oppressive con- 
ditions. The latter soon had an army of fifty thousand men, and drove 
the Saxons, with their inefficient and traitorous general Arnim, from Bo- 
hemia. He then marched upon Niirnberg, to prove as quickly as pos- 
sible who was first in Germany, — he or the Swede. Gustavus, leaving 
Memmingen, marched after the Bavarians, who had left Regensburg and 
entered the Upper Palatinate. He reached Niirnberg June 18th, and 
Sulzbach June 22d. Gustavus made a treaty with the old city, wish- 
ing to spare it the fate of Magdeburg. He began then to besiege Wal- 
lenstein, who with sixty thousand men was intrenched between Stein 
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and Dombach, overlooking Niirnberg and the army of Gustavus. Upon 
August 31st the king, having been reinforced by duke Bernhard of Wei- 
mar, proffered battle, both armies then suffering from pestilence and 
hunger. Wallenstein chose to keep in his intrenchments, nor even 
after enduring a severe assault would he come out. But when Gustavus, 
to put an end to the suspense, left Wallenstein behind, and took up his 
march with drums beating, the latter set his camp on fire and directed 
his course to Coburg, Altenburg, and Leipzig. Gustavus, who had 
turned south, was called back by this movement. The plan of Wallen- 
stein was to devastate Saxony during the winter, draw away its elector 
from the side of the Swedes, and in the spring overrun North Germany 
and Mecklenburg, cutting off the retreat of Gustavus, and crushing him. 
The latter by forced marches reached Arnstadt October 23d, and Erfurt 
October 28th. His queen overtook him in the market-place of the lat- 
ter city, and received from him the day following his farewell kiss. 
When, upon November 11th, Gustavus reached Naumburg, the people at 
his entry fell upon their knees before him, extended to him their hands, 
kissed the hem of his garment, and proclaimed him their saviour. Aghast 
at their idolatrous worship, the king exclaimed, “ I am afraid that Heaven 
will send me misfortune, for this people honor me as a god!” He then 
intrenched himself to await the coming of duke George of Liineburg 
and elector George of Saxony. Wallenstein fell back to Weissenfels, 
where the news of the intrenchment of the king at Naumburg reached 
him. Purposing to cut him off, if possible, he set out November 14th 
for Liitzen. The king, seeing his plan, at once left Naumburg. On his 
march he heard of the detaching of Pappenheim’s forces, and of Wal- 
lenstein’s troops encamping in security about Liitzen. “ Now I believe,” 
he cried, “that God has given the enemy into my hands!” He joined 
battle, though the Saxons were missing as in the battle of Leipzig. The 
Swedes pushed rapidly upon Liitzen. It was night, the 15th of Novem- 
ber, when they descended from the hills to the plain, and encamped in 
open ground, with the king at their head. 

Upon Tuesday morning, November 16, 1632, a thick fog hung over 
ke Rings great the field of battle, preventing the hostile armies, though so 
victory. near together, from seeing one another. About eleven 
o’clock the sun came out. The Swedes had offered their morning prayers 
upon their knees, and sung Luther’s hymn, “ Ein’ feste Burg.” The 
king then began the hymn composed by himself, “ Fear not, thou little 
flock,” and, protected only by his coat of cloth and leathern doublet, 
mounted his horse and rode through the ranks, addressing every nation 
with a suitable speech; and then, waving his sword above his head, gave 
the command, Forward! Liitzen, set on fire by the imperial troops, to 
prevent themselves being outflanked, was in flames. The cannon thun- : 
dered upon the advancing Swedes. Musketeers concealed in ditches 
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opened on them a murderous fire. None the less, Wallenstein’s batteries 
were stormed, and two of his immense squares broken through. The 
Swedish cavalry were stopped by the ditches, but when the Big went 
over followed after him. Gustavus, seeing his infantry giving way, has- 
tened to their relief with part of his cavalry. Riding at their head, the fog 
again gathering, and his near-sightedness deceiving him, he fell among 
Piccolomini’s cuirassiers. His horse received a pistol shot in the neck; 

by a second the king’s arm was broken. As he turned he was struck by 


_a shot in the back, and falling from his horse was dragged some distance 


in the stirrup. Of his grooms, one was dead, the other wounded. The 
Swedes, at the word “ The king is wounded, captured, dead,” were filled 
with renewed rage, and led by Bernhard threw themselves, fearless of 
death, upon the foe, and drove him back on every side. Even when Pap- 
peuheim came up with fresh troops they took courage, attacked him and 
obtained a complete victory. More than nine thousand of their slain 
enemies, Pappenheim among them, were spread over the town. After 


’ nine hours of battle Wallenstein was beaten, leaving the field to the 


Swedes. Thus gloriously died the great Swede, Gustavus Adolphus. 
His was a spirit as circumspect as it was bold. Rarely did any plan of 
his miscarry. In battle he was undaunted and as bold asalion. In 
counsel he was wise and uoble-minded. His deeds have left men im- 
pressed with his greatness, unselfishness, and generosity. His soldiers 
clung to him, not only because he led them to victory, but because he 
took care of them, kept them under discipline, and went before them in 
every difliculty and danger. ‘The people revered him as a deliverer 
and a man, and not simply because they were overwhelmed by his great 
deeds. Even those not Protestants could not refuse him the tribute of 
profound esteem. As long as German history lives, so long will his 
name brighten and shine as a star in the sky. 

Two hundred years after his death rose the Gustavus Adolphus Endow- 
ment, a beneficent and holy institution, intended to lend help to oppressed 
and dispersed evangelical churches. It has done much good already, 
and remains a fitting memorial of this royal Christian hero. So also does 
the Swedish monument at Liitzen, which marks the place where he fell. — 


J..O. V- 
LIFE II. PAUL GERHARDT. 


A. D. 1606-A. D. 1676. LUTHERAN, — GERMANY. 


Among the noblest and loveliest of the results of the Reformation is 
its harvest of holy song, blessing in particular the evangelical church of 
Germany. At the time when he whose portrait we are to portray first 
saw the light, the lofty song of the “ Wittenberg Nightingale” had 
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for over half a century resounded through the empire. With it, too, 
had been heard other songs, sung by poets whom the master spirit of 
Luther had inspired. Before their songs arose, the church for half a 
thousand years had been doomed to silence. She indeed had been per- 
mitted to add to the priestly litanies sung in unknown Latin her “ Lord, 
have mercy,” her “ Pray for us,” or her “ Amen ;” but these had come 
to be mere soulless echoes. How happy she was made when her tongue 
was at last unloosed; when in church and at home she could utter, ac~ 
cording to her heart’s desire and longing, her Christian faith, renewed in 
apostolical purity, in the winged words of her own mother tongue! With 
Luther leading the choir, she had sung, “ Dear Christian people, all re- 
joice!” “Be Thou exalted, Jesus Christ!” “A mighty fortress is our 
God!” and all of Luther’s seven and thirty valiant songs. With Paul 
Speratus she had repeated, “ Salvation now has come!” With Justus 
Jonas, “ Were God not on our side!” With Paul Eber, “ When in the 
sorest need!” and * Lord Jesus Christ, true man and God!” With Nich- 
olas Decius, “To God alone be highest praise!” And with others like 
new and lofty songs, which ascended to the skies. They were glad hymns 
of sincere Christian confession. He who sang, sang not for himself, but for 
all reformed Christendom, with which he felt himself in unison. What 
was known and accepted as abiding truth he uttered in song. The creed, 
which denoted the “standing or falling church,” naturally gave character 
to the poetry of the Reformation. It came not with honeyed words, but 
clad in steel armor. It advanced in short, comprehensive, positive sen- 
tences. ‘The renewed church needed to be defined, her foundations to be 
well established. As has well been said, the poetry of the Reformation 
shows “the Holy Spirit doing the work of the lapidary.” There was 
in it a holy defiance, a nervous conciseness. This period of “objective 
hymnology,” as it is called (which is not for a moment to be confounded 
with didactic poetry, for it soared on eagles’ wings in the most sublime 
and inspired lyrics), came to aclose. This occurred in part through the 
bursting forth of the tempest of war. There arose then a desire to gather 
tees, ol from the church’s confessions treasures of gospel truth to 
hymnology- strengthen the individual heart for days of darkness, or 
under life’s burdens and varied relations. This gave sacred poetry a - 
subjective character. We hear songs of the cross and of consolation, — 
“home and heart melodies,” as John Heermann called his hymns. The 
believer sings his individual experiences to strengthen and encourage 
his brethren. He aims less at celebrating the facts of Christian redemp- 
tion than at consecrating, sanctifying, and glorifying all personal and 
home conditions and relations. Morning and evening songs, wedding 
and nursery songs, songs of health, of sickness, and of death, and the 
like, are now sung. 


In this era, as its leader, as its first and greatest master, rises one who, 
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next to Luther, takes the first place as a hymn-writer in the German, and 
indeed in the whole Protestant church. Who of evangelical Christians 
in Germany can hear the name without having notes, as it were, of bells 
and of grand organ-pipes salute his ears! Pac Gerhardt’s name has 
resounded through the world. 

The poet’s birth was in 1606, in Griifenhainichen, near Wittenberg, 
a city of electoral Saxony, burned up afterwards by the Swedes in te 
nineteenth year of the Thirty Years’ War. His father was the burgomas- 
ter of the city. Paul’s youth is veiled in obscurity. We only know that 
he was brought up a Christian. Early in life he was forced to reflect 
upon religion. He saw in youth the flames of the most devastating of 
all wars sweep over his country. He beheld it smitten by a thousand 
horrors and distresses, among which was the pestilence, and left at last a 
desert and a ruin. This indescribable calamity led his heart upward, and 
increased the disposition which he had manifested even from childhood 
to prayer and contemplation. He does not meet us again until 1651. He 
has now, for several years, had a place as a friend in the house of the 
advocate Berthold, in Berlin. Though forty-four years of age he is still 
a candidate without a parish, a circumstance which remains an enigma. 
Even then he has written and published some of his best songs: the 
morning song, “ Awake, my heart, and sing!” the Easter goa vats first 
song, * Appronch within my gates!” and the jubilee song hymns. 
upon the Peace of Westphalia, “ Praise God that now resound the notes 
of peace and gladness!” Meanwhile, he preached frequently in the 
churches of the city, embracing every opportunity of doing so, gladly. 
Why an official position was not offered him is, as has been said, inexpli- 
cable. His faith here met the sorest trials, yet came forth triumphant, in 
God. An opening at last came. The “ provostship” in Mittenwald be- 
came vacant. The magistracy asking the Berlin clergy to recommend 
some one to the place, they unhesitatingly named Paul Gerhardt. They 
testified that “he was well known for industry and learning, of good 
mind and of sound faith, honorable and peaceful in disposition, and spot- 
less in life.” Upon this account Paul Gerhardt was esteemed and loved 
by high and low in the city. The clergy could bear witness that at their 
invitation he had, by his excellent gifts, many times placed the churches 
of the city under obligation, and had grown to be greatly beloved. Upon 
this favorable testimony Gerhardt was called, and upon November 18, 
1651, was ordained in the Nicolai Church, Berlin. He then solemnly 
subscribed the creed of the Lutheran church, including the “ Form of 
Concord.” His subscription, especially to this last, was to have a very 
serious result to him. 

He became pastor of Mittenwald in the beginning of 1652. No record 
is preserved of his labors there. It may be supposed that they were ex- 
emplary. He was not free from sg ai especially in his relation to his 
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colleagues, over whom he was placed, without fault of his own, — his sec- 
ond assistant in particular, whose ambition and envy:could not forgive Ger- 
hardt that he was preferred to himself. He stayed five years in Mitten- 
wald, in the last year wedding Anna Maria Berthold, the daughter of his 
good friend in Berlin. His home and married life became a model for 
his congregation. In June, 1657, he was called by the magistracy of 
Is a pastor in Berlin to be a dean in the Nicolai Church of that city. He 
Berlin. gladly accepted the place, hardly foreseeing what trials it 
would bring. He found himself delightfully related to his people, and 
to his new colleagues. How could it be otherwise, when he had long 
been known as a gifted theologian, a zealous pastor, and a man of the 
purest character, sincerest faith, and kindest heart! The people flocked 
in crowds to hear him. His services were the most frequented of all in 
the capital. By his preaching many were awakened from religious in- 
difference. The church life of Berlin seemed about to bloom in a joyous 
spring-time, when upon the swelling shoots and buds, so full of promise, 
there settled the mildew of an unfortunate church quarrel. 

Even before Gerhardt became a dean there was war between the Lu- 
therans and the Reformed. Never could hotter excommunications and 
charges of heresy have been uttered against Rome than were pronounced 
by the pulpits of the two parties against one another almost every Sun- 
day. The Reformed were reviled by their Lutheran brethren as sac- 
ramentarians, antinomians, rationalists, Socinians, or the like. Their 
doctrine was declared a complete apostasy from the clear, plain word of 
Scripture. The Reformed, while upon the whole taking the defensive, 
paid back their adversaries with epithets which were not altogether sooth- 
ing, such as “slaves to the letter,” “ Capernaumites,” “ ritual peddlers,” 
and reproached them with having but half divested themselves of po- 
pery. ‘The noble Christian elector, Frederick William, while accepting 
heartily, like all his house, the Reformed creed, yielded to the Lutherans 
the most kind and appropriate recognition, and as a father resolutely pro- 
tected them in their rights and liberties. But he had long been pained 
by the church trouble, and had never ceased striving to reconcile the 
parties. His well-meant endeavors were thwarted chiefly by the un- 
yielding temper of the Lutheran theologians. Finally, in 1662, with an 
aim at harmony, he summoned the representatives of the two creeds to 
a colloquy. After many objections from the Lutheran side, the meet- 
ing took place in a room in the electoral library, baron chief president 
Otto von Schwerin in the chair. The edict of the elector which called 
the assembly together said, among other things, that “ the unchristian 
charges, slanders, and anathemas, the false interpretations, the forced 
charges of blasphemous belief, should be put away on both sides; that 
true Christianity and the practice of real, sincere, undisputed religion 
should be enforced upon the minds of the people. For this object they 
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should confer amicably on the following questions: Does the Reformed 
confession teach or affirm anything for which the one teaching or affirm- 
ing it should be damned ‘judicio divino’? Does the said confession 
deny or conceal anything for the lack of the knowledge and practice of 
which Almighty God would withhold from any one salvation ?” 

Paul Gerhardt had now been serving as dean of the Nicolai Church 
for five years, quietly, peacefully, faithfully, and successfully, hardly tak- 
ing note of the world outside. With a loving heart, he had, one. a 
although a brave upholder of Lutheran views, never been voivedinchurch 
guilty of pulpit controversies. When he heard of such he es 
uttered his sorrow, and poured forth before God in his closet his longing 
for a union of all Christians in the love of Christ. But he was obliged 
now to appear upon the field of strife, and to be a leader even of his party. 

The colloquy went on, or rather crept on, through seventeen sessions. 
The doings had little in them that was refreshing; while the length and 
breadth and repetition in them were, as we would think, intolerable. ‘The 
Lutherans started out with the proposition, to which they ever returned, 
that their creed in substance coincided with the gospel, and that of course 
the Reformed, so far as they varied from it and taught something else, 
were in error. The Reformed pointed constantly to the distinction be- 
tween essentials aud non-essentials in evangelical doctrine. The Lutherans 
would not allow that this applied to any article in_their creed, which, 
they said, as a whole was fundamental. The Reformed wished the con- 
cession that they with their idea of the Sacrament could be saved. The 
Lutherans thought that they could admit this only in the case that the 
others held to the Zwinglian or Calvinistic view from innocent ignorance 
of the Lutheran opinion. To the wish of the Reformed to be regarded 
by the Lutherans as brethren, there was returned, and that by Gerhardt 
too, the ambiguous reply which evaded not very handsomely the point at 
issue: “ A Christian is one who possesses the true and saving faith, pure 
and unperverted, and shows the fruits of the same in life and conduct. 
Hence I cannot take the Calvinists as Calvinists for Christians.” The 
Calvinists on their part made the mistake that they wished many things 
in the Lutheran confession to be pronouned unessential at once, when 
they should have first sought for a thorough discussion. Unfortunately, 
both parties avoided trying the questions at issue by the Scriptures. 
Hence, after a year had passed, they were upon the same ground which 
they occupied at the start. Paul Gerhardt, at last, in the name of him- 
self and his associates, declared the result: “ That they would abide un- 
moved in their doctrines; yet they would show the Reformed all neigh- - 
borly and Christian love and friendship, and heartily desire and seek 
their salvation. As to the rest, they must maintain their right and lib- 
erty to show by word and pen and in the public sermon the errors of 
the Reformed, and to attack and refute them with stout arguments.” 
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The elector was exceedingly grieved at the failure of the colloquy. 
When he was told that the pulpit war was waged anew, and more hotly 
and angrily than ever, he published an edict (September 16, 1664), which 
was sent by thousands through the country, in which he declared, with 
emphasis, ‘that absolutely he would not endure longer the war of con- 
fessions, and especially the mutually insidious accusations of heresy from 
the pulpits.” He added to this peremptory declaration the order that 
if any one wanted a child baptized with the omission of the exorcism, 
as it was called (which indeed was chiefly a custom in obscure churches), 
the wish should be unhesitatingly granted by the preacher. This edict, 
which sharpened into an order that each pastor should promise it obe- 
dience, and should lose his office if he refused, made a great stir in Ber- 
_ lin and in the country, and excited numerous remonstrances. The elector 
insisted upon obedience. The first who by refractoriness incurred his 
wrath were two preachers of the Nicolai Church, provost Lilius and 
master Reinhardt. In spite of all the loyal protestations and entreaties 
for mercy by both the magistracy and the clergy of Berlin, and by the es- 
tates of Brandenburg, they were deprived of their places. Now it came 
the turn of Paul Gerhardt to sign the agreement. Held by his con- 
science to the Form of Concord, solemnly accepted by him, he gave a 
decided refusal. He could not sign the bond which pledged him not to 
oppose doctrines contrary to the Concord. Gerhardt now met the fate 
of his colleagues, albeit one of these, the provost, by submitting had been 
reinstated in his office. The deposition of Gerhardt, who had never 
spoken in angry controversy, excited great attention and sorrow, even out- 
side his own communion. Petitions poured in on his behalf. The united 
guilds came to the palace to petition the elector for him. In vain. The 
elector said crushingly “that he knew nothing of the very noted piety 
of preacher Gerhardt, but he knew well that he had undoubtedly de- 
tained others from subscribing the agreement.” When he was beset 
anew with prayers for Gerhardt, he finally made this decision (January, 
1667) : “ Because he had heard no complaint against Paul Gerhardt, ex- 
cept that he would not sign the bond, his electoral grace was constrained 
to suppose that he did not rightly understand the meaning of the edict. 
Therefore he would restore him fully, aud would allow him to exercise 
his office as preacher as formerly.” The liveliest joy filled everybody ; 
only the pardoned himself was not joyful. Communing with his heart, 
he expressed himself both to the magistracy and to the elector with equal 
decision and modesty, saying “ that his conscience forbade him to avail 
’ himself of the electoral favor, inasmuch as it was proffered him with the 
express declaration that he did not accept the electoral edict and agree- 
ment because he did not understand it. It would be certainly expected 
of him that even without signing he would follow it, and so would give 
up the Form of Concord, which was a constituent part of the Lu- 
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theran creed.” After full deliberation he gave up his office, to the sorrow, 
not of his parish only, but of the whole Lutheran church in ti daprived’ 
Berlin. Who will dare judge him? He obeyed his con- his pastorate 
science. If it erred, it erred with the Form of Concord, which uttered 
anathemas upon the Reformed confession, and commanded him to do the 
same. Could he, standing where he did in relation to the chureh and 
its creed, have acted differently, or have kept his office? Many think 
80, because the electoral edict did not forbid the opposing of other creeds 
wholly, but only in an angry and hurtful manner, enjoining upon him 
simply moderation and gentleness, —such, indeed, as he had always shown 
before the edict was made. But, thought Gerhardt, who will decide 
what is gentleness? He also deemed that on account of the elector’s 
expectation, expressed so clearly, he would feel hindered and constrained 
by the edict as truly as if he had signed it. Let us leave him here. He 
must answer, for the momentous step which he took, to his God only; 
and He is kind to the faithful and upright, and will graciously accept the 
great sacrifice which his oft-tried servant offered him according to his 
convictions, however much they were in need of purification through the 
gospel of peace. 

Gerhardt, left with his wife and his child, without office or income, 
yet escaped want through the kindness of friends in Berlin. He did not 
know the full measure of tribulation till his faithful wife was taken from 
him (1668). Bereaved and desolate, he still found help in God through 
prayer, and comforted himself by singing, “ Commit thy ways to God!” 7 
his own sweet song. 

What was he to do? Gerhardt looked to God, saying, “Thou ever 
op’st the way; with Thee is full supply!” He cast his care upon God, and 
God cared for him. He received a call (October, 1668) from the magis- 
tracy of the electoral city of Liibben, in Lausitz, to the archdeaconship. 
He looked upon it as from God, and accepted it (May, 1669). We know 
nothing of his life in Liibben, save that from the magistracy he endured 
much which made him feel the loss of the love and kindness of his friends 
in Berlin. He remained in the place seven years. Was it (osing anys in 
strange that, as he approached seventy, he grew weary of Wibben. 
his long, painful, and thorny road, and felt a deep longing for the rest of 
the saints in light? He had but one care, and that was for his boy Fred- 
erick, now seventeen years old, and this he laid upon God. He drew up 
as a legacy to his tenderly loved son a series of precious rules, the sum 
of which was: Pray diligently, study what is noble, live peacefully, 
serve faithfully, remain steadfast in thy belief and confession. So thou, . 
too, in dying wilt depart out of this world willingly, joyously and bless-, 
edly. Amen. Gerhardt now lay ready to set sail for the eternal harbor, 
breathing already the air of home. Sensible of his weakness, and his 
approaching end, he at one time repeated, while his face was shining like 
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an angel’s, the words of his hymn, “ Why should I grieve,” adding with 
strong, clear voice, — 
“No death can us e’er slay; it only tears our souls from cares, from thousand wants away. 

’T is death that shuts the door of bitter woe, and bids us go, and leads the way to yonder 

shore.” 

Soon after he gently bowed his head, closed his eyes upon the earth, 
which had given his outward life fewer roses than thorns, and joined the 
cloud of witnesses of whom the world was not worthy. His death oc- 
curred June7,1676. His remains were laid in the principal church of 
Liibben, not far from the altar. The grave of this seer will one day be 
more conspicuously marked than it has ever yet been. Gerhardt is hon- 
ored, however, in the Liibben church by a full-length oil-painting, with the 
inscription, “ A theologian shaken in the sieve of Satan” (“Theologus 
in cribro Satan versutus ”). Beneath is a Latin epigram, which may be 
thus translated : — 

‘‘Like life, thou findest here Paul Gerhardt’s form so dear, 
All faith and hope and love! His praise of One above 


Sounds loud as seraph’s lyre, or song of heav’nly choir. 
O Christian, sing his lays, and rise to God in praise! ”? 


Gerhardt has, however, builded his own most glorious and enduring 
memorial, It is in his immortal songs. It is a cause of surprise that 
amid the long strife of creeds in which he was a leader, and the severe 
strokes of fortune, he kept his tuneful frame of mind. But outward as- 
saults only drove him to commune with his heart and with God. They 
opened the exhaustless springs of living Christian experience which poured 
forth in all his songs. I know no one, since Luther, to whom the saying 
in Hebrews, “ He being dead, yet speaketh,” can be more justly applied 
Gerhardt next than to Paul Gerhardt. Nor has any but Luther so touched 
to Lathe, the hearts of German believers. Many of his songs became 
people’s songs, and were heard not merely in the church and the house, 
but in the field and the forest. The common remark is a true one, that 
he composed his songs, not like the singers of the Reformation, expressly 
and immediately for the church as the church, but rather for personal 
needs, for the individual soul. They are therefore subjective in charac- 
ter. None the less, there is in them a churchly spirit. He belongs with 
his whole heart to the church. He surrounds the Lutheran creed, fixed 
as it is, with the bloom of a strong, hearty soul life. Paul Gerhardt 
is the last of the strictly church poets who present and exalt faith ob- 
jectively. He is also the first of the masters whose poetry, addressing 
the Christian heart, glows with a personal delight in the objects of faith; 
is pervaded with a power which, by appropriating the things of heaven, 
conquers death and human woe. 

At one with his songs, Gerhardt vouches for their truthfulness. What 
he sings he is, What he confesses he has verified by his experience. 
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A well-moulded mind, a symmetrical Christian, he is in culture a leader 
; of his generation. He is its first poet in the form as well as in the sub- 
stance of his productions. If any one stood near him, it was Paul Flem- 
ing, who sang the well-known “Grieve not thyself for aught.” It might 
have been supposed that Gerhardt, as a churchman, would have sung 
carefully prepared hymns of doctrine, as an ascetic, — songs in contempt 
of the world. But in fact he was the song-leader of a true Christian 
unity, whom Lutherans and Reformed, with equal delight and devotion, 
have followed. With child-like love flowing from Christ, and free. from 
morbid pietistic weakness, he embraces all human relations far and near, 
raising them into a loftier, transfiguring atmosphere. Nor were his songs 
with organ accompaniment always. In the van of armies his songs of 
war resounded, his hymns of victory and of peace. Awakening cheerily 
from sleep he sang, “The golden sun of joy and bliss.” Leading the 
farmers and mowers to the fields, he calls them to repeat, “I sing to 
Thee with heart and voice,” and bids them praise with him One who 
showers unceasing blessings and benefits upon the earth, singing, “ His 
rule has nothing e’er forgot.” He summons himself and all who hear to 
a pleasure walk amid the newly awakened blossoms of the earth, in his 
**Go forth, my heart, throw off all sadness, in summer days of light and gladness.” 
With buoyant spirit he praises health of body in the song, 
‘* Who healthy is and whole, to God lift up the soul! ”” 


He welcomes those who come home from travel, as they approach, cry- 
ing, “ Cheer up, the home is near!” He attends the bridal pair, gar- 
landed with myrtle, to the altar with his ‘lovely lines, “ Full of wonder, 
full of power.” He glorifies Christian marriage : — 
‘* How blest the state, O Christ our Friend, whereon thy blessings rich descend! ”” 
He sings in imitation of the last chapter of Proverbs, — 
. “ The wife who fears the Lord, and virtue makes her care, 
We praise and love accord for beauty sweet and rare.” 

Yet the grandest songs of Gerhardt are his songs for the church. He 
goes with her the year through, a constant and indispensable companion, 
and especially through her holy-days. Of one hundred and twenty- 
three songs of his, thirty at least have been universally and heartily 
adopted by the German evangelical church. They are wanting in no 
hymn-book worthy of mention. Who does not think of Christ’s advent 
when he hears, “ How shall I welcome Thee ?” or, “ Why dost Thou stand 
without ?” How much would be taken from Christmas were we to lose 
“To thee, Immanuel, we sing,” and “Joyfully my heart arises,” and “ At 
thy cradle here I stand.” New Year’s requires his pilgrim song, “ Come, 
let us journey on.” He gives us, too, the key-note, when we think of 
Christ’s passion, in “The Lamb shall bear the load,” and in that incom- 
parable hymn, “O sacred Head, now wounded.” His song of the resur- 
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rection day, “ Rejoice ye, far and near,” and “I know that my Redeemer 
lives,” — how they bear up the worshiping spirit! His song of the pen- 
tecostal day, “Enter within my gates,” opens the heart to the Comforter 
beyond any other. -And whom has not his wonderfully soothing “ Now 
be silent, all ye woods,” hushed into sweet accord with the silent wood- 
lands and meadows? What believer has his song of defiance, “ Will 
God forth for me go?” not encouraged and prepared for renewed con- 
test with the powers of darkness? If all the throng were gathered to- 
gether to whom Paul Gerhardt has spoken in his “Commit thou all thy 
ways,” and in his equally enlivening and hearty “ Why should I longer 
grieve?” giving them comfort and resignation of soul, who could number 
them ! 

Enough! Paul Gerhardt is ours! Of few men can this be said with 
as genuine pride and as joyous gratitude as we say it of him. His peer 
in sacred song no other nation can boast. May he still, as he has done 
ten thousand times already, sing clouds away from the brow of the anx- 
ious, and mists away from the eyes of the doubting! May all who hear 
the chords of his harp, or who join in unison, hasten with him to those 
clear, sunny heights where we hear him, far above the storms and the 
tempests of earth, exult with triumphing assurance of approaching vic- 
tory :— 

‘¢ Satan, world, and all their army at the worst can only gibe; 
Gibe and scoff shall never harm me, God will shame the scoffing tribe.”’ 


FF. W.-K, 


LIFE III. PHILIP JACOB SPENER. 
A. D. 1635-A. D. 1705. LUTHERAN, — GERMANY, 


Ir ever, to any servant of God, there has been granted the privilege — 
man being the judge — of effacing every stain of sin, and of arraying 
himself in the beauty of holiness, it has been granted to Spener. For 
this reason, preéminently, he deserves a place in the evangelical calendar. 

The youth of Spener fell in the period when the dreadful effect of the 
Thirty Years’ War, with all its woes, was weighing upon the German 
church. ‘The attention of Christians, till now absorbed by questions of 
theology and doctrinal controversies, was beginning to turn to the build- 
ing up of Christian life. This proved helpful to the forming of Spener’s 
mind. He was born in 1635, in Rappoltsweiler, in the district of Rap- 
poltstein, in Upper Alsace. His father was first the steward of the count 
of the region, and afterwards his counselor. Spener’s boyhood owed 
much to a widowed countess of Rappoltstein, who was his godmother. 
When he was but twelve years old he was so impressed by her death that 
he “wished to depart out of the world along with her,” and for a time 
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sought to obtain lis release from life by prayer to God. Going, when 
fifteen (1651), to Strassburg University, he found John Schmid laboring 
there as professor and preacher, —a man whom his contemporaries de- 
scribe as of the purest Christian character, and as the agent of spiritual 
awakening in many young men. Young Spener, who, knowing nothing 
of conversion, supposed grace to be given in baptism, opened his recep- 
tive heart to the powerful influences around him. Serious, quiet, and 
retiring, he had -no better evidence to adduce of his being wicked than 
his attendance upon a dance when he was eleven years of age. He was 
helped, spiritually, by an early study of Arndt’s “True Christianity.” 
This was the only book on practical piety then possessed by the Lutheran 
church. In a sterile period it guided thousands of souls in the way to 
Christ. Besides, Spener read certain awakening and edifying English 
volumes which strict Lutherans rejected. He passed his college days in 
quiet study. He says, “ With dancing and gallant doings, with fencing, 
drinking, shooting, and boxing, I have nothing to do.” 

It was then the custom, when a student had completed his course, that he 
should travel as a scholar, for the sake of further intellectual 5, tained by 
improvement. Spener set out in 1660 on such a trip, going vel. 
first to Switzerland, to Basel and Geneva, thus for the first time becom- 
ing acquainted with the Reformed church. He had been much preju- 
diced against it by his college teacher, Dannhauer. He became, how- 
ever, very favorably impressed with the Christian life of the Genevese 
clergy and laity. He was especially affected by the discourses of the 
fiery, enthusiastic preacher of repentance, Labadie, and at a later period 
translated his “ Manuel des Priéres” into German. An intended visit 
to Central France had to be given up on account of sickness. He re- 
turned towards the close of the year 1661 to Strassburg. Afterwards 
he went as a traveling companion of the young count Von Rappoltstein 
to Wiirtemberg. Such attentions and friendships met him, both in the 
court of Stuttgart and in Tiibingen University, that many supposed he 
would be secured for the church of Wiirtemberg. But a call to Strass- 
burg brought him again to the city which was his second mother. He 
accepted the place of a “free preacher,” as it was called, by which he 
had no pastoral work, but only preaching, to do, and hence was able 
to labor also in the university as a “ privat-docent.” He served the 
church of his land in this subordinate position for only a short time. 
When twenty-one (1666) he was called to be “senior” and pastor of the 
first evangelical church of Frankfort-on-the-Main. The earnest men 
of that day often preferred, instead of conferring in respect to such calls 
with their own inclinations, to ask the mind of theologians of high stand- 
ing, or of the church courts. Spener intrusted the decision in his case 
to the magistrate of the city of Strassburg. He, after consulting with 
the theological faculty, pronounced that this honorable call should be 
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regarded as from God, and gave up the promising youth to the imperial 
city. 

Sette field in Frankfort placed great and difficult tasks befdre him, 
Scsis talycuicil especially since he entertained such high views of the claims 
in Frankfort. pon him and his office. To realize in its true ideal the 
Christian Church as portrayed by Paul was the problem to which he set 
himself. The congregation was to be bound together not by the Lutheran 
‘confession alone, but by a Christian Lutheran belief and life, and to be 
made subject to the threefold rule of state and church and family. How 
different was the condition of things in Frankfort, when Spener went 
thither, and in all the Lutheran churches, from this ideal! In all estab- 
lished churches the life of faith was seen only in an individual here 
and there. It was so, also, in the great city congregations. In Frank- 
fort discipline and church order had greatly declined. The clergy were 
contented with a mechanical execution of their duties. Their numbers 
were far too few for the performance of pastoral labor. ‘The magistracy, 
who were represented in the church assemblies in the imperial cities by 
a deputation of inspectors, were accustomed more often to hinder and 
oppose than to assist any attempt on the part of the pastors at strict 
church discipline. Spener was possessed of no Elijah zeal in his work 
of reform. His zeal before God was a gentle flame, marked by pru- 
dence, gentleness, and humility. His work in all his varied fields, like his 
general influence upon the church, was characterized by its gentle pro- 
gressiveness. To attack the existing arrangements as little as possible, 
to breathe into them, rather, a new spirit, and thus lead them to some- 
thing better, was the aim of Spener in his work at Frankfort. 

As a foundation for an experience of religion, he purposed, first of all, 
to extend the knowledge of religion among his people. The effort put 
forth by the Lutheran church in this direction was not sufficient. The 
catechising and school-instruction were mostly a mere memorizing. The 
preachers took their texts from the lessons of each Sunday. Their ser- 
mons were too dogmatic and unpractical, and for the mass of the people 
too learned. The saying of Luther, “ What is to be done by the church 
needs to be begun by young people,” was in the mind of Spener. His 
first work was to throw some life into the teaching of the catechism. A 
consultation with his colleagues resulted in their agreeing to discuss the 
doctrine of each week’s catechism lesson in the sermon of the previous 
Sunday afternoon. Spener himself rehearsed it, also, in the opening of 
his sermon every Sunday morning. He was not bound as pastor to at- 
tend to catechising, yet he entered upon it, setting an example to his 
colleagues. Through his tact with the young, he awakened an increas- 
ing interest. His Sunday afternoon exercises in the catechism attracted 
adults as well as children in growing numbers. Spener’s first aim, ac- — 
cording to the usage of his day, was merely to cause the people to un- 
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derstand the truths of religion. But he became more earnest, espe- 
cially after a stranger, who had visited his catechism class, had pressed 
upon him the question, “ But how shall we join head and heart?” in 
his seeking to join with the understanding of truth its application to the 
daily life. He thus came to originate a new and practical method in 
catechetical instruction. His “catechetical tables,’ one hundred and 
eight in number, which appeared in 1683, were thankfully received and 
used throughout a large territory. In his sermons he aimed at the ut- 


Most plainness and simplicity, at thoroughly explaining the Bible, and at 


practically applying it.. Though his discourses, by their prevailing didac- 
tic character and lack of what we call enthusiasm, by their diffuseness, 
also, and their extreme length, impress us as dry, still they present the 
rich essence of the gospel, which listeners in those days seldom heard, 
and which gave them an attractiveness that won the hearts alike of the 
learned and the obscure. His preaching was in other ways effective. 
He sought to enlarge the popular knowledge of the Bible. The ap-— 
pointed lessons, which sometimes seemed neither fresh nor appropriate, 
were not enough. He therefore, before beginning his sermon proper, 
used to explain passages of Scripture, especially the epistles. Confession 
of sins as then practiced was very unprofitable. In large churches like 
that of Frankfort even the best pastors could hardly obtain a correct 
idea of the mental condition of penitent persons. Yet this was demanded 
by the larger Lutheran catechism, before the rule requiring confession 
was done away. The pastors contented themselves, therefore, with a 
mere repetition of the formula of confession. One of the great sorrows 
of Spener was that by this lifeless form the Lord’s Supper was become, 
with both ministers and people, a piece of ritualism (“opus operatum ”). 
Many a time did Spener sigh for the church’s reviving. In some por- 
tions of the Lutheran body, the existing evil was remedied, at least in 
part, by the pastor visiting communicants at their homes. But Spener 
could not introduce this custom into Frankfort, nor the practice of con- 
firming the young communicants, which he equally desired. 

All that Spener had done thus far was within the limits of the pre- 
vailing church customs. Not so the private meetings for gions new 
mutual edification, which soon, under the nickname of “con- ™easures. 
venticles,” were setting the whole church in uproar. In themselves they 
furnished no occasion of offense. They were even approved by the Lu- 
theran church confessions. Conferences (colloquia mutua) of Christians 
respecting matters of religion had been approved and recommended by 
the Smaleald Articles. Certain friends of Spener, who were awakened, 
proposed to meet for conversation upon religion instead of upon other 
subjects. Spener could not but approve their wish, and offered his study 
for their use, and himself as their leader (1670). ‘These were not prayer- 
meetings in our understanding of the name, but social talks, first upon 
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certain devotional books, then upon the books of the Bible. From their 
very nature they admitted of none as leaders save the educated. This 
new measure, so very unobjectionable, was not entered upon by Spener 
without consultation with his colleagues. He sought thus to disarm op- 
position. But among worldly spirits of both the clergy and the laity, 
outside of Frankfort especially, evil reports began to circulate. The 
name given the meetings, conferences to promote Christian piety (collo- 
quia pietatis), suggested the nickname of “the Pietists.” Before long, 
meetings were held here and there over the city, in some cases without 
the pastors having any part in them, and with excesses also, such as com- 
pelled Spener, in one instance, to insist upon putting an end to the con- 
ference. There was also a more serious result. These social gatherings 
of persons of like minds for edification-afforded to many greater profit 
than the public worship of the church. Those of more serious furn 
began to doubt as to the propriety of joining in the Lord’s Supper with 


the great promiscuous crowd. Thus, to the displeasure of strong church- 


men and to the grief of Spener, these conventicles promoted “ separa- 
tism.” But Spener succeeded in what few leaders accomplish, — the 
checking of those among his followers who proposed to surpass their 
teachers in zeal for holiness. A publication of his, full of wisdom and 
spiritual discernment (“Abuse and Use of Complaints over Christian 
Degeneracy,” 1684), made such an impression far and wide that, as 
Spener says, “nearly all the estranged ones” returned to the church. 
None the less the cause of offense remained, and the seeds of separatism 
were planted in the district of the Rhine. 

But of all Spener’s labors in Frankfort on the church’s behalf, nothing 
Spener’s most W88 80 significant and effective as his little work, “Pia 
effective book. _Desideria,” or, “ Heart-Longings for a Reviwal of Piety in 
the Evangelical Church,” 1675. In this book Spener uttered the desires 
and cravings which had been in many souls ever since the war, but had 
not before found expression. Beginning with the ery of Jeremiah, “Oh, 
that my head were waters!” he presents from his deeply stirred spirit 
the wounds of the church, and the means of healing them: (1.) The more 
general circulation of the Scriptures, with meetings in private for a thor- 
ough study of their meaning. (2.) The improvement and faithful exercise 
of the pastoral office; the laity to codperate with the pastors in edifying 
one another, especially by means of family religion and prayer. (3.) The 
serious truth that to know is not enough in religion ; practical experience 
must be added. (4.) Correct relations with errorists and unbelievers ; 
controversy in the true spirit of love, with a wish not simply to convince, 
but to benefit, the one opposing. (5.) Some way of studying theology 
which will make students as earnest in living Christian lives as in study- 


ing their books. (6.) Some other way of preaching, which will présent as — 


the chief truth that Christianity signifies a new man, the essence of his 
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life being faith, and its activity consisting in bringing forth good fruits. 
Spener’s book was met from all sides, and from leading theologians, with 
letters of approval. Both pastors and people expressed publicly their 
gratitude. His measures, and especially the religious colloquies, were 
put into practice by earnest pastors. “Orthodoxy,” if deeply wounded, 
was entirely silent. Spener had not been moderate in his expressions, 
but had added strength to his complaints and charges by bringing for- 
ward upon his side distinguished church authorities. 

‘Thus twenty years passed with Spener in a blessed work in the city 
of Frankfort. Secret envy and opposition he found, his foremost op- 
poser being the court preacher Mentzer, in Darmstadt. Yet in the whole 
tribe of controversial theologians, then so ready with their pens, only 
a single voice accused Spener’s orthodoxy,—a certain deacon Dilfeld, 
of Nordhausen, whose weak and obscure attacks were without result. 
Spener, having studied under Dannhauer, the strong Lutheran leader of 
the church in Strassburg, was yet an upholder of Lutheran orthodoxy 
in its strictest form. One proof of this is his severe sermon, preached 
in Strassburg, against the Reformed (1667), and his upholding from the 
pulpit, against his opponents, the “ elenchus nominalis.” The champions 
of Lutheran orthodoxy, even Calov, the inflexible Wittenberg inquisitor, 
sent him friendly letters. Yet already the agitation which was to end 
all this harmony was beginning. The religious awakening, which had 
risen independently of him, but had been greatly promoted by his efforts, 
was all this while growing. Spener was looking for a new age of bless- 
ing in the church. In 1674 he writes, “I have joyfully observed that in 
several places students are aroused. Such movements of hearts seen in 
many at the same time are a clear proof of the divine presence, and 
show that a time is at hand when God will have pity upon his church. 
Know that not in our church only is this evidence seen, but among the 
Reformed, too, are many who are caring for the cause of God; and even 
among the Catholics, in their dense darkness, some are concerned about 
their condition. For quite a time I have seen that which resembles the 


~ eyents preceding the Reformation under Luther.” 


Spener’s light was now to be set upon a loftier candlestick. » He was 
to become more than ever a centre of the awakening gyonor called 'to 
throughout Germany. He received a call in 1686 to be- Dresden. 
come chief court preacher in Saxony, having a seat and a voice also in 
the supreme consistory. This was at that time the highest place in the 
evangelical German church. Spener modestly sought the opinions of de- 
yout theologians upon his accepting or declining the call. Only when he 
was advised by them unanimously to accept, did he consent to go. It 
was characteristic of the man that in his correspondence on this business 
with Carpzov, the Saxon court preacher (which is still preserved), he 
had to be reminded by the latter to ask in reference to his future salary. 
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But even though Spener’s new field in Dresden was larger and more 
important, what could inviting waters avail when opposing winds were 
beating upon the sails! Spener bewailed “the opposition upon every 
side. That I interest myself in a matter is of itself enough to prevent 
anything being done.” In Frankfort he had had to lament that many 
a good enterprise failed through the ill will or indifference of the magis- 
tracy. Yet he could there throw his own weight as “senior” into the 
scale, as well as the authority of a united body of pastors who were well 
‘disposed to him. But in Saxony he was but a single spoke in the bu- 
reaucratic driving wheel. He found opposers, open and secret, among his 
colleagues; he had dubious friends at the court, and declared foes in the 
majorities of the theological faculties of Leipzig and Wittenberg. The 
favorable beginnings haying vanished, this was the condition of affairs 
after 1689. In March of that year Spener felt compelled by his con- 
science as a pastor to address a serious discourse to the elector, putting it 
in writing, because personal access to the elector, who hardly ever stayed 
fovea inves UY in Dresden three days at a time, was out of the question. 
faithfulness. § At once his hitherto well-disposed princely patron was 
turned to his most bitter enemy. Through the strict precaution of 
Spener the nature of his communication was never disclosed. Yet it 
may be inferred from what Spener says in a letter to his son-in-law 
Reichenberg. He writes under date of April 15, 1689, “ What has been 
told you of the elector’s sickness has not reached our ears, but if he con- 
tinues to live as he is doing his sudden death is prophesied by his physi- 
cians.” Then, when George Third, taken ill in the camp at Tiibingen in 
September, 1691, died suddenly, Spener tells his son-in-law that the 
prince has died of “ intestinis corruptis.” How great was the elector’s 
respect for Spener as a man, in spite of his wrath at his letter, is seen 
in the reply, which with all its passion yet is profoundly reverent. It is 
also proven by the prince’s letter of dismissal, in which he pledges an 
annuity to the wife of Spener in the event of the death of the latter. 
A disposition as shy and modest as Spener’s could have taken the bold 
- step named only through divine courage. He verifies the truth so well 
expressed by Francke in his tract, “‘ Nicodemus, or the Fear of Man,” 
that he ceases to fear man who fears God. With the conviction that he 
had done in his office all that prudence and deference required, Spener 
stood unmoved by the consequences of princely disfavor, or by the re- 
joicings of his enviers and foes. He declined to ask a dismissal, accord- 
ing to the prince’s request, preferring to drink the bitter cup which, now 
that he was powerless, was offered him by courtiers and by his colleagues. 
Neither the declaration of the enraged prince to his chief privy coun- 
selor “ that the sight of Spener, if continued, would oblige him to change 
his residence,” nor his threat to turn Catholic, could alter Spener’s decis- 
ion. ‘To meet the prince’s desire, nothing was left the privy council save 
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to obtain work elsewhere for the hated court preacher. An opportunity 
offered in Berlin. Spener had some time before been offered a place as 
“provost” of the church in that city. He had answered that the two 
courts should settle his place between them. Berlin had supposed that 
the elector would not give Spener up, and had proffered the Spetibr ty Salida 
vacant office to another. This person now dying, the am- Berlin. 
bassador of Saxony in Berlin arranged that the court of Berlin should 
send for Spener. When this was done, Spener joyfully wrote his son- 
in-law that “the hour of deliverance had struck.” He was to go to Berlin 
“as provost and counselor of the consistory. His departure had hardly 
been announced when Carpzov of Leipzig came out against “ Pietism,” 
for this name was used in Saxony, now that Francke and his friends in 
Leipzig had opened their Bible schools (collegia biblica). 

Spener’s Dresden work had continued four years. The obstacles in 
his way had continually increased. His wisdom, which was ever great 
and grew by trial, forbade his attempting to set up his religious confer- 
ences in that city. Yet his stay was not without blessed results. The 
Saxon clergy, stiff in orthodoxy, had received a stirring up. Many of 
them grew ashamed of their ancient slowness. The three Leipzig mas- 
ters, Francke, Anton, and Schade, brought together by Spener’s counsel 
and invitation, kindled a fire among the students and the people. In 
Dresden the electors and several notiles and statesmen were won to the 
side of the gospel. : 

Tn Berlin, Spener found his position, in most if not in all respects, better 
than in Dresden. The elector, Frederick Second, who took as king the 
title of Frederick First, and his second wife, Sophia Charlotte, who was 
inclined to skepticism, gave him no especial cause of joy. His parish 
was an untilled field; his colleagues, save Schade, who came into office 
soon after him, were no great help to him. Still, instead of hate on the 
part of the government, he met a welcome, and instead of a nervous Lu- 
theran orthodoxy, he. found liberal and tolerant reformed ideas. His coun- 
sels were listened to by the Christian counselor Von Schweinitz, and in 
some degree by minister Von Fuchs. His catechising, his preaching, his 
charges to the preachers under his inspection, his intercourse with the can- 
didates, prepared the soil in Berlin, and gained in general an acceptance. 
He exerted especial influence in the filling of important positions, and 
above all in the founding of the new University of Halle, which was to 
be thenceforth the centre of pietistic revival. He also lent protection 
by his intercession to persecuted Pietists, who were now attacked, in es 
justly, in part unjustly, from every quarter. 

The more the revival of religion grew, the less did it keep within the 
limits set to it by the prudence of Spener. As in the Ref- gener ana the 
ormation, men arose who would carry their views to an Germen, revival, 
extreme. Unsound leaders opposed churchly authority. The “ restora- 
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tion of all things ” was preached. Excited fancies called forth visions, ec- 
stasies, and marvelous cures. Some became separatists through excess- 
ive zeal for the church’s purity. Others became mystics through unin- 
telligent ideas upon holiness of life. Spener was affected most seriously 
by the controversy upon the abuse of confession, conducted as it was 
with great passion by some of his adherents. He was directly concerned 
in this dispute, which related especially to private confession and to pri- 
vate absolution, by which forgiveness of sins was proffered a multitude 
who were either not known at all to the one administering the sacrament, 
or were known unfavorably. Among the warmest debaters was his col- 
league and intimate friend, the eloquent Schade, who, in 1697, published 
a tract ending with the words, “Praise it, who will, confession-stool, 
Satan’s-stool, hell-pool!” [Beicht-stuhl, Satan’s-stuhl, feuer-pfuhl. ] 

Spener complained bitterly to Francke that his most trying cares and 
woes came not from his foes, but from his friends. He could hardly 
restrain the fiery Francke in Halle from extremes in respect to confession. 
It required still greater pains to keep Schade in office, excusing him from 
hearing confessions, against all the precedents of Lutheranism. A yet 
greater innovation upon Lutheranism was the edict of 1698, which left it 
free to Lutheran communicants to attend private confession, or to absent 
themselves from it. 

Amid these extreme views, which made it hard to distinguish between 
truth and error, Spener’s wisdom and theological depth assisted him to 
correct decisions, and to join the care of the individual conscience with 
the care of church-ordinances. His cireumspection is seen in his judg- 
ment of the ecstasies and visions which came into notice. When asked 
to consider the supposed revelations of Friiulein von Asseburg, he said: 
“ Extraordinary supernatural events have, indeed, not prevailed in the 
church since the days of the Apostles, but the possibility of such must 
not be denied, any more than that like occurrences have, according to 
history, been known in all centuries. But there must be the strictest 
tests, and the greatest care taken to distinguish the false from the true. 
With what he knew of Asseburg and her devout character, he could deem 
her revelations neither a fraud nor a work of Satan. He could not, how- 
ever, decide whether they came from inspiration or from her gift of imag- 
ination. ' The latter was able to produce extraordinary results with persons 
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either asleep or awake. They had never yet been explained by the laws of — 


‘nature, which were but imperfectly known. Should he, after a long lapse 
of time and strict examination, find that these revelations surpassed the 
powers of nature and of imagination, he must regard them as from God, 
and intended, perhaps, to give a new example of the wonders of God to 
men who were disposed to atheism, and to show how near we may be to 
the fulfillment of many of the divine promises. But so long as such a con- 
clusion was not established by certain tests, it became him and the other 
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members of the council to withhold their decision, following the advice of 
Gamaliel. From like fear of plucking up a plant which the Father had 
planted, he refrained all his life-from reading Jacob Béhme’s works. So 
far as he could judge they were too obscure to be subjected to the the- 
ological crucible. 

Spener’s carefulness in controversy availed little with foes who wel- 
comed any undue efflorescence of the pietistic movement in Health cals com’ 
order that they might condemn the entire tree and its fruits. ‘oversialist. 
The flood-gates were opened by Roth (pastor first at Halle, then at Leip- 
zig) in his abusive book, “A Portrait of Pietism” (Imago Pietismi, 1691). 
From all directions the flood rushed in on the Pietists, and especially 
upon Spener. The united faculty of Wittenberg published “ Christian 
Lutheran Views in-Clear, Candid Teachings, according to the Word of 
God and the Lutheran Church-Books, especially the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, and the Unrighteous Opposing Views of the Works of Dr. Spener.” 
No less than two hundred and eighty-three errors, it was claimed, were 
found in Spener’s writings. Spener prepared an answer to all the princi- 
pal assaults upon him. He was obliged to this by the theological code of 
honor of a period which was drawing to its close. Whoever did not an- 
swer assaults was counted defeated. Spener regretted that so much time 
must be wasted in this war with the pen, which could have been used 
so much more profitably in building up the church. * Had it even been a 
scholarly controversy upon essentials, such as the earlier Lutherans 
waged, it had been regarded by him differently, but as the champions of 
orthodoxy lost confidence in their cause, and as their scholarly prepara- 
tion decreased, they betook themselves the more eagerly to hateful per- 
sonalities and common pratings. Yet one good came from the contro- | 
versy forced upon the good man. His Christian character was displayed 
in so pure and lovable a form that it won the reverence of every unprej- 
udiced person, and offered mankind a model of the way in which relig- 
ious debates should be conducted. Spener thought of nothing save the 
cause at issue. He avoided personalities even when his foes showed 
personal shortcomings; he never used hot language; he made excuses for 
the errors of his opponents; he promised them his prayers, with him 
no empty formality. What acontrast with Luther’s polemics! What 
a difference, not in times only, but in natures! It is like the difference 
between Luther and Melancthon, or such as Luther makes between him- 
self and Brenz, saying, “If I may compare great things with small, I of 
Elijah’s four gifts have received the wind, the storm, and the fire, rending 
the mountains and tearing the rocks in sunder! Thou, and whoever is 
like thee, hast been given the gently sighing breeze!” Nothing shows 
Spener’s evenness of character like his declaring that he had never 
through the attacks of his foes passed a sleepless night. He refused the 
praise bestowed upon his gentleness in controversy, saying, “ I count my 
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moderation no virtue, but in part a natural gift, in part a result of my 
habits from youth up, which make it difficult for me to use hard words 
upon serious questions.” He is here referring to his moderate tone in 
replying to the Romanist Breving, for which, in fact, he was less to be 
praised than rebuked. ; 

But whatever Spener’s temperament, his uniform gentleness and love 
amid unprecedented abuse can hardly be counted merely natural. Rather 
it was the result of that devout education of the mind which Spener in 
his modesty called “an acquired habit.” This being Spener’s nature, he 
did not welcome aid when it was proffered in a spirit unlike his own. 
When a satire over the pseudonym of Daniel Harnacks was published 
against Spener’s most bitter foe, John Frederick Mayer of Hamburg, 
Spener remarked, “ Albeit my opponent’s weaknesses and faults are 
shown in these pages so that many will think I should be delighted, I 
am rather disgusted. I recognize that the good cause which I, with 
other Christians, am carrying on, will become suspected and ruined 
through nothing so soon as through abusive and anonymous writings, for 
which we are not to blame, which we rather abhor. The champion for 
truth and the honor of God needs to use the weapons which Paul names 
(Ephesians v.) against the enemy.” 

The immense load of labor which Spener took upon him, the most of 
it voluntarily, was sustained by him only through his conscientious use of 
time and his enjoyment in general of good health. His official duties in 
Dresden and Berlin were enough for one man’s strength. In a Berlin 
letter he mentions that he is obliged to attend consistory meetings, lasting, 
with a brief interval for dinner, from eight A. M. till seven P.M. But, as 
Spener’s work as We have seen, he enlarged, of his own free will, his official 
an author. work. Then how many books he wrote, each of them, as of 
his sermons, bearing his marks of careful elaboration! Caustein’s eata- 
logue records seven folios printed during his life, sixty-three quartos, 
seven octavos, forty-six duodecimos, besides many prefaces to the works 
of friends, or to recommend old books of devotional character. To all 
this must be added the visits constantly paid him by the high and the 
low, the advice which he was asked to give, which may be found in part 
in the volume of his “ opinions,” and the letters which he wrote to a 
vast number of persons in all parts of Germany, who sought counsel or 
information, or perhaps only the honor of the correspondence. In one 
year Spener notes six hundred letters written by him, leaving three hun- 
dred still unanswered. He considered that all his time belonged to his 
office. He seldom went to dinners or social gatherings. In nine years 
at Berlin he saw the farm belonging to his provostship only twice. But 
in addition to family prayers he maintained private devotions morning 
and evening. His faithfulness in them proves the rich endowments of 
his heart. Every person who commended himself to his prayers, and 
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others for whom he felt a concern, of his own accord, were presented to 
God by name. . 

When we come to his married life, we are forced to smile as he tells 
us that, feeling that from his seriousness he could not be attentive enough 
to a wife, he had resolved to marry some widow who had been used to a 
erabbed husband, and would therefore not be expecting many gallant at- 
tentions. But by the advice of his mother and of an uncle, he chose a 
woman for whom, as he said afterwards, he could not thank God enough. 
He was given much anxiety by three of his sons, in whom, however, be- 
fore their deaths, their father’s labor bore fruit. The son who gave the 
most gladdening promise in religion was taken away by death at twenty 
years of age, while studying for the ministry. 

As was said by us in beginning, as far as Spener’s life is known to 
us, — and witnesses are abundant to his public and his private acts, — we 
know of no man in the company of the toilers and champions in the 
kingdom of God, of whom it can be said in ‘like measure, Behold a soul 
in whom Christ has, indeed, formed his image! We have been permitted 
to see several hundreds of his letters to his nearest kindred, his chil- 
dren, and his most intimate friends; in all of these is the same loving, 
devoted, gentle, and pure spirit as was seen by the public. Even in the 
Dresden period, when the unrighteous anger of his prince was poured 
upon him, when the exultation of his foes in court and in nation mocked 
him, he uttered not a harsh word, nor a cutting personality, nor indeed 
does he make any definite communication concerning their plottings. In 
writing to his wayward sons, he shows a holy fatherly seriousness along 
with a hearty burning affection. ‘ 

The tempests which raged about Spener, the greater part of his life, 
did not subside toward its close. Rather they grew fiercer gyoser in union 
through the attempts of the Brandenburg government at a eforts. 
union of the Lutheran and the Reformed. Spener had grown con- 
stantly more lenient towards divergency in doctrine which did not touch 
the essentials. He was especially so towards the Reformed. He sup- 
pressed the severe sermon against them, preached by him in Frankfort, 
and on his dying bed ordered that it never be republished. Yet he 
held to his belief that every error in doctrine had its influence upon the 
life. But as he came nearer to individuals whose doctrine he disap- 
proved, he was convinced that, very illogically, error in doctrine could 
exist along with honesty and purity of life. He said, “When a Christian 
meets one who, as he finds from intimate intercourse, is making God’s 
service the chief aim of his whole life, and whose creed is to trust to 
nothing in the wide world save to the mercy of God in Christ, though 
such an one be a member of an erring church, and himself share in its 
errors, he is to be regarded as a child of God.” Hence came Spener’s 
conviction that all the errors of the Reformed church, respecting predes- 
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tination, the two natures of Christ, and the presence of Christ in the 
Supper, were “more mistakes of theory than of practice.” When Spener 
thought thus, it was hardly to be supposed that he would oppose the 
union conferences of the leading theologians in the two churches, ap- 
pointed by Frederick First. But his peahicel mind perceived that a 
union was not to be effected in this manner, at least at that period. The 
teachers of the two churches, he believed, were still too greatly opposed 
to one another, for a union thus attained to be enduring. He deemed_ 
it inevitable that a greater schism would result from the effort, and, in- 
stead of two parties, three or four. Invited by the king to take part in 
the conferences, he declined. Yet he was obliged to experience that the 
blame of starting this union work was laid, oe and‘ chiefly, upon him, 
the “ patriarch of heretics.” 

In the year following (1704) shed had the first warning of the ap- 
Spener's closing proach of death. He gathered his colleagues (June 11th) 
days. in the Nicolai Church, in order to declare to them once 
more, as was the custom then with the leaders of the Lutheran church, 
his hearty agreement with the Lutheran confession, and above all, that 
he bore no resentment against his adversaries, but wished from the bot- 
tom of his heart to meet all of them in glory. Fora while he recoy- 
ered strength, but upon the 5th of February, 1705, he suddenly and 
quietly took his departure, in the arms of his loved ones, going to a 
world where, away from strife and battle, he should reap what he had 
richly sown. On the night before his death he asked that the high 
priestly prayer of Christ (John xvii.) be read to him, not once only, but 
twice and thrice. He had ever deeply loved the prayer, but never had 
preached upon it because he did not sufficiently understand it. 

Spener was God’s agent in a great work. A time had to come when 
the church of his century, stiffened as it was in its outward ecclesiasti- 
cism, should appropriate the truths of Christianity in a living and spirit- 
ual manner. If it was to be led to enjoy a revival, without a seces- 
sion, such as was threatened by an everywhere rising separatism, there 
had to be a man like Spener who would unite the orthodoxy of former 
days with personal religion in a thorough and attractive manner, and 
who, by his theological ability and by his awakening of regard for himself 
and for his piety, would serve as an agent and a leader of the desired con- 
summation. The charming combination of churchly and personal relig- 
ion which was seen in Spener did not continue to be shown in his fol- 
lowers. Even Halle, which was for the longest period the nursery of 
his views and his spirit, became one-sided. Yet a breath of life had gone 
forth from Spener over the church, which was to fructify it through a 
hundred years, and still it is at work, in that theology in the charels is 
beginning to separate itself from dogmatism, — A. T. 
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LIFE IV. AUGUST HERMANN FRANCKE. 
A.D. 1663—-A. D. 1727. LUTHERAN, — GERMANY, 


“Gop is able to make all grace abound toward you: that ye always 
having all sufficiency in all things may abound to every good work.” 
One day as August Francke heard that a friend was in a very needy 
condition, these words came into his mind. He pondered them, asking 
whether God could not make him also abound. Nor did he, like many, 
simply look above him, but also within him and around him. He thought 
that possibly his hand already held the spade with which he should dig 
for buried treasures. He set himself down, and, since all the rest of his 
hours were occupied, robbed himself of his evenings to compose his 
“ Bible Observations” (Observationes Biblice). He thus earned within 
a year over one hundred and fifty dollars for his friend. It was Frantke’s 
fidelity to duty that made him all that he was to Christendom and to man- 
kind. Each morning he was wont to say to himself that possibly he had 
passefl his last night upon the earth, and as God was granting him the 
boon of another day, he would spend it as if it were the last gracious gift 
of God to himself. Such a view of life taught him to be faithful in little 
things. His life-story, therefore, urges upon every soul the question, 
How great is thy faithfulness? This interrogation is written upon 
Francke’s career, “ Who then is that faithful and wise steward ?” 

The amount that any one person can achieve depends upon his times 
as well as upon himself, for there are unfruitful as well as fruitful years. 
Francke began life at the beginning of a plenteous season. Near the 
close of the seventeenth century the church of Luther was revived. Men 
had risen up like Arndt, Spener, Miiller, and Scriver. Lay workers had 
joined them. The birth of Francke took place at this era. He was born 
in 1663, in Liibeck. When he was three years old his 
father, a doctor of law, removed his family to Gotha, the cap- 
ital of duke Ernest the Pious, a zealous supporter of religion. From both 
father and mother August inhaled an atmosphere of piety. When nine 
years old he asked his mother for a little room of his own, where he 
might study and pray by himself. There he used to repeat this prayer: 
“ Dear Lord, I know that there are, indeed, many positions and occupa- 
tions which may at last be made ‘to redound to thy honor!, But I ask 
that Thou wouldst direct my whole life, from first to last, to thy glory, 
to thy glory only.” But it is hard for the rich to enter the kingdom ; 
hard for the rich in mind and in acquirements. Francke found that along 
with his knowledge, his ambition grew also, while the tender germ of 


Francke’s youth. 


piety withered. When sixteen years old (1679) he entered Erfurt Uni- 


versity ; from there, the same year, he went to the University of Kiel, and 
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five years later, at the invitation of a wealthy student of theology in Leip- 
zig, who wished him for a room-mate, he entered the university of that 
city. The Lutherans of Saxony were then feeling the awakening influ- 
ences of Spener. Francke met, in Leipzig, Christians with whose aid he 
founded a society for Bible study (collegium philobiblicum). This was 
not for scholarly investigation merely, but for mutual edification. Francke, 
as he afterwards confessed, could not say at that time, “ My only love is 
the Crucified One.” Christ was not his all in all. Honor and prosperity 
were also his cherished objects. Not till he was twenty-three, did he, 
during a stay in Liineburg with the devout and learned superintendent 
Landhagen, come to know himself more fully, and to confess, “ I looked 
over my past life, as one looks from a lofty tower over an entire city. At 
first I began counting the sins, but afterward I beheld their fountain-head, 
unbelief, or rather false belief, with which till now I had deceived myself.” 
One who is ignorant of himself looks upon faith in a merciful God as an 
easy fnatter. So for a long time had Francke. But when the youth saw 
clearly the self-will and impurity of his heart, he was forced to ery, as 
with wounded conscience he lost sight of God, “ O God, if Thou art, then 
show Thyself to me.” He who, at a later day, inscribed upon his Orphan 
House, “ They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; they 
shall mount up with wings as eagles,” was obliged once to offer, as he 
tells us himself, the prayer just named. He resolved never to preach 
more. Then after.a hard struggle there came to his heart the blessed 
assurance, in the face of all his accusers, that he had in his Lord Jesus 
Christ a reconciled God. 

Happy in faith, Francke felt like the Apostle, “ We cannot but speak.” 
Francke’s good He returned to Leipzig (1689), thinking to lead others to 
work in Leipzig. God. The teachers of the Lutheran church had, in the 
midst of their dry doctrinal discussions, forgotten and forsaken, to an in- 
credible extent, the green pastures of the Holy Scriptures. Spener 
says, “I know persons who stayed at the university six years and never 
heard a lecture upon exegesis.” Francke relates that in his day there 
were no Bibles or Testaments to be found in the Leipzig bookstores. 
He therefore announced that he would deliver exegetical and practical 
lectures upon the New Testament. Soon there was such a hungering 
and thirsting for religion excited, that the citizens also came, and the lect- 
ure-room was too small. No sooner did spiritual activity awaken, than op- 
position arose also. The sect-name of “ Pietists” was invented. Francke 
was set down as their leader. In 1690 his lectures were forbidden. He 
thought of maintaining his position none the less, when another field was 
opened up to him. Through his friend Breithaupt, a pastor in Erfurt, 
who shared his views, he received a call to that city, which he accepted. 
In Erfurt he soon gave an illustration of how a true love of God and of 
his people will quicken the inventive powers. Francke was by no means 
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satisfied with the ordinary work of his office, preaching, confessing, and 
cathechising. For the benefit of Erfurt students he gave practical lect- 
ures every day upon the Scriptures. He arranged with the members of 
his church for preaching in their houses. He procured and distributed 
Testaments, Arndt’s “True Christianity,” and other awakening works. 
As the revival grew, opposition grew also. The Romanist citizens 
succeeded in obtaining from Mainz an electoral decree which obliged 
Francke, after fifteen months of blessed activity, to leave Erfurt. Again 
was a door opened to him of God. Through his friend Spener, who was 
now in Berlin, Francke received an invitation, the very day the order ~ 
came for him to leave Erfurt within forty-eight hours, to enter the elect- 
oral territories of Brandenburg, and to settle as a professor in the newly 
founded University of Halle. 

In Halle, Francke’s divinely kindled heart found (1692) in many 
directions an ever-widening sphere of usefulness. Here he prancke begins 
builded an imperishable monument. Preacher, professor, Wo i Halle. 
guardian, orphan-father, director of mission and Bible societies, his lov- 
ing genius served to pioneer the way into many and varied fields. Tak- 
ing charge as preacher of the town of Glaucha, a part of Halle, he 
found a territory utterly waste. Where in our day the row of buildings 
upon the Orphan House Place, founded by him, rises with the inscrip- 
tion, “ They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their-strength; they 
shall mount up with wings as eagles,” he saw at that time a group of 
miserable huts with beer and dance houses, one in particular called 
“The Eagle,’ which were inhabited by a coarse and neglected set of 
people. He preached to these persons of repentance and of the gospel, 
upon a rule which he had adopted, that,he would never preach a sermon 
without including in it so much of the gospel that if his hearers heard 
but that one sermon, they might be led to accept salvation. Preaching 
rather sows seed than waters or nourishes it. It may accomplish the 
latter also, but the watering and the nurturing belong more especially to 
personal conversation, which is so unspeakably beneficial. By this the 
sermon is fitted to the individual conscience. Francke made the confes- 
sional his pulpit for the heart of each individual. He found that many 
were kept from the Sacrament by the fee paid at the confessional. Re- 
flecting upon this he self-denyingly surrendered this part of his small in- 
come. Another way to help the sermon in carrying the water of life to 
the people was the catechising. This channel was choked up when 
Spener arose. The pastors deemed themselves too great to be the 
teachers of the little ones. Francke’s childlike mind delighted in chil- 
dren. His knowledge, too, of how imperfectly the sermon was under- 
stood by adult persons, led him diligently to practice catechising from 
house to house, as well as in the church. Prayer meetings also were 
begun, at first in private houses, then, when opposition was made, in the 
church itself. 
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As a university teacher (from 1692, professor of Greek and Oriental] 
languages; from 1698, regular professor of theology) Francke’s chief 
aim was to employ the science of theology (which can be understood 
only by means of a lively faith) in connection with other means of grace 
to awaken and advance the Christian life. He never made science his 
object, but simply his help in attaining his object, which was to establish 
his hearers in the faith, and to increase their ability to *lead their con- 
gregations to Jesus Christ. Hence he joined with his lectures, which all 

tended to religious awakening, hortatory addresses, “intended to show 

the hindrances in the way of students of theology attaining their true 
ends, and how to overcome such hindrances.” These addresses were 
delivered upon Thursdays, in the large hall, at an hour when all the 
other theological lectures were over, so that the students could all attend. 
In them the good Francke entered with candor into all the faults and 
failings of student life. He lived to derive from them greater blessings, 
as he said, than from all his other lectures. 

Francke’s renown throughout the world has come, more than from 
Fern ts bis aught else, from his Orphan House. As everything which 
Orphan House. js marked by the spirit of God has the “ mustard-seed” 
character, and has grown from small beginnings, so was it with this great 
enterprise of Christian benevolence. It was the custom that on a cer- 
tain day beggars should seek alms at private houses. Not satisfied with 
giving them merely bread for their bodies, Francke began to catechise 
them, both the old and the young. He discovered among them such 
utter ignorance of religion, that he began to think of providing a school 
for them. He set up a little alms-box and gathered contributions for this 
object. He at once received four thalers and sixteen groschen, and took 
courage to begin a little school in his own study. In less than a year he 
found the place too small. He was pained, however, to see that the 
children’s home-life destroyed what his school had builded up. He 
therefore formed the idea of taking the entire training of a few children 

' upon himself. A house was purchased for this poor school. Twelve or- 
phans, to which number the four with whom he began quickly increased, 
were received into it. The next year a new house was purchased. The 
instruction of, the orphans and that of the children of town’s-people were 
separated. For pupils prepared to take up advanced studies, a new de- 
partment was opened (1699). Out of this grew the Orphan House 
Gymnasium, or Latin School, as it was termed, which even in 1709 was 
attended by two hundred and fifty-six children, of whom sixty-four were 
orphans. ‘The two houses proved so inadequate for the increasing num- 
bers that in 1698, the foundation for the new buildings of the Orphan 
House, as it is now, had to be laid.' There was no capital at hand, upon 
which the new enterprise could depend. It rested wholly upon faith. 
As Francke says, “ From week to week, from month to month, has the 
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Lord crumbled to me, even as one crumbles the bread to little chickens, 
what the immediate exigency has demanded.” Others, after him, have 
tried to do the same, and have been like the man who began to build a 
tower, but could not finish it, and was mocked of the passers-by. “ Empty 
thyself, I will fill thee,” is the first lesson to be learned by every one 
whom God would make rich. Unless the humility which will forego 
self be mingled with believing courage, in equal measure, there will no 
success follow. 

One good thought ‘and plan stirs up another. Francke’s inventive 
benevolence, after doing great things, was by no means exhausted. Ad- 
ditional institutions of charity were added to the Orphan House. By 
one wealthy benefactor Francke was intrusted with four thousand thalers, 
to found an establishment for Christian unmarried women, whether noble 
orcommon. One of the Glaucha taverns, “ The Corsair,” was purchased 
(1704), and devoted to God for this purpose. Already (1698) the de- 
vout baron Canstein had purchased a house in Glaucha for pious widows, 
and intrusted it to the Orphan House directors. Besides the schools al- 
ready named for orphans and for the children of the citizens and of the 
poor, there was established a grammar-school for the children of the 
wealthy and noble. This too had a small and unexpected beginning. A - 
noble widow came to Francke for a pious tutor. Francke himself prof: 
fered to teach in Halle the children of noble families, but the number 
of pupils under the renowned teacher grew so that by 1713 a grand 
building was erected for their accommodation. A catechetical school 
(collegium catecheticum) was organized in connection with the university 
in which the students might exercise themselves with the children of the 
Orphan House in the very neglected art of catechizing. Also an Oriental 
theological school (collegium orientale theologicum), in which men should 
be trained for the higher posts in the church, by acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the Greek, Hebrew, and Oriental languages, As the gram- 
mar-school prospered more and more, there was a desire for a like insti- 
tution for the daughters of noble and wealthy families. Such a one was 
established in 1709, with the expressed purpose of leading the hearts of 
these also to the Lord. ; 

For teaching all these schools much youthful talent was, of course, 
demanded. But when faith has begun to exert all its pow- pow ne found 
ers for God, one hand assists the other. Francke’s success ‘hers 
in teaching was wonderfully furthered by this, that so many young stu- 
dents could obtain a support while practicing their gifts of teaching under 
the oversight of himself or of his like-minded associates. A free table 
was opened (1690) for twenty-four students who taught in the schools. 
As the number grew, other needy students were admitted who did not 
teach. Francke reported in 1714 that “one hundred and fifty theolog- 
ical students have the privilege of the ‘ordinary’ table in return for two 
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hours’ teaching each day. At the ‘extraordinary’ dinner, one hundred 
and fifty-four students are accommodated without any return being 
required.” 

By the year 1705, the number of orphans had grown to one hundred 
and twenty-five, of school-children to eight hundred and four, and until 
the middle of the century they continued to increase. The foes of the 
schools lent help. An investigation set on foot by them, and conducted by 
the notables of the duchy of Magdeburg, redounded to the credit of the 
schools. In May, 1714, one thousand and seventy-five boys, and seven 
hundred and sixty girls, were instructed by one hundred and eight teach- 
ers. ‘This increase called for other establishments of various kinds, es- 
pecially to afford employment to the orphans. These became very ex- 
tensive. Particularly was this true of the Orphan House apothecary 
store. Some secret remedies, of which the chemical formulas had been 
intrusted in manuscripts by Christian people to Francke, were, after vari- 
ous failures, successfully prepared. For example, the now well-known 
“essentia amara,” and “essentia dulcis.” They were used with extraor- 
dinary success. Under the leadership of the devout and scholarly phy- 
sician, Richter, who had placed the profits of his work, as well as his 
' patrimony, at the disposal of his pastor, Francke, this dispensary and 
its preparations gained such renown, especially through the confidence 
felt in it by Christian people, that its medicines went beyond Germany, 
and even to America and Africa. The profit resulting covered in a 
large part.the expense of the institution. There also arose the Orphan 
House book establishment, in part called for by the wants of the schools, 
and by the numerous publications issued by Francke. It was conducted 
by that distinguished Christian, Elers, who put his income at the disposal 
of the Orphan House, and was content to receive clothing and food. The 
business grew so greatly that it required warehouses in distant cities, in 
Stettin and in Berlin. 

Two other great enterprises, less closely connected with the Orphan 
nega House, were yet promoted by it. One was the Bible House 
the foreign for the circulation of cheap Bibles among the poor, which 

was originated by the baron Von Cansbeis) Begun with the 
help of Francke, and of the Orphan House presses, it was after the death 
of Canstein (1719) carried on by Francke himself. Through stereotyp- 
ing, a copy of the New Testament was sold for two groschen, of the 
entire Bible for ten or twelve groschen. This benefaction extended be- 
yond the borders of Germany. Bibles and Testaments were printed in 
the language of Esthonia, Bohemia, and Poland, for the evangelical 
Christians of those countries, through the help of benevolent citizens. - 
For the constantly enlarging business, massive buildings were erected, the 
first in 1727, the second in 1734. With help from Francke the Danish 
East ‘India mission sprang up, unsought and unexpected. It was begun 
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by the devotion of Frederick Fourth, of Denmark, but the missionaries 
went from the Halle Orphan House, and were supported by German 
Christians. The work received from Francke especial regard and care. 
The first candidates from Halle for this mission, Ziegenbald and Pliit- 
schau, were ordained in Copenhagen in 1705; many most excellent men, 
chiefly from the college of grammar-school teachers, have succeeded them, 
even down to the present century. Finally, the German-American 
churches in the United States owe their real foundation to the Halle 
schools. Their connection with Halle began under G. Francke, the son 
of the blessed founder. At the earnest prayers of the Germans in 
America, destitute of religious leaders, he sent thither, in 1742, pastors 
Miihlenberg and Brunnholz. Others, supported by the benevolence of 
Germany, followed in their train. 

To all this business activity of the tireless Francke, we must add his 
numerous books, partly scholarly, partly edifying, of which many, as for 
example his “ Directions for Profitable Bible-Reading,” attained a very 
large circulation, and were sent out from the Orphan House presses in 
repeated editions; then, his many long journeys, in which he toiled as 
incessantly for God as when at home; and last his extended correspond- 
ence, relating to manifold concerns in all parts of the world. 

This seems more than belongs to one man’s life, but Francke’s faith- 
fulness proves that God can make “all grace abound, that . oo. op 
we may abound to every good work.” When his friend drenokels Ane 
Elers was asked who had taught him everything, his an- 
swer was, “My mother— Love.” Love was Francke’s schoolmistress as 
well. Had he not had strengthening, helping hands, he had not done so 
much. This is an inspiring fact, that where a great light blazes with the 
love of God, many lesser lights begin to gleam around it. Francke’s 
burning and shining light enkindled about it many kindred souls, a 
Richter, an Elers, a Canstein, a Neubauer, a Freylinghausen, and how 
many more! When king Frederick William First saw the Orphan House 
(1713), and was conducted through the bookstores and the warehouses, 
he was so amazed at the vast work that he asked Elers how much he got 
out of all this. “ Your majesty,” replied Elers, “ only just what you see.” 
Then the king clapped Francke upon the shoulder, and said, “ Now I see 
how he accomplishes so much. I have no such servants.” 

The life thus tirelessly spent in God’s service closed in 1727. The 
true servant of God went at sixty-four, well laden, to his home. He 


was suffered to declare his faith upon his death-bed in an affecting man- 


ner. This year he had in his grammar-school eighty-four pupils, in the 


- Latin-school four hundred, in the citizens’ school seventeen hundred and 


- 


twenty-four, and in the Orphan House one hundred and thirty-four or- 
phans. The Orphan House supplied food to two hundred and fifty-five 
students and three hundred and sixty poor scholars, in addition to the 
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orphans. In the girls’ school were fifteen young persons ; in the pension 
for young ladies, eight ; and in the widows’ house, six. Francke’s noble, 
royal establishment stands to-day a living sermon to Halle, enjoying 
still a widening renown and large usefulness.’ It is related of its founder 
that he had trustfully prayed God that in all time it might have at 
least one man who would be a witness of saving truth, and as far'as we 
know, even in the days of the prevalence of rationalism, this prayer was 
heard. To-day the teachers here who live in the love and faith of Christ 
are by no means few. 

All will conclude that the influence of Francke’s spirit outside of 
Halle, and even of Germany, must have been very great. In all parts 
of the world germs of truth have been sown by him and his associates 
through the pupils of the Orphan House and of the Halle University. 
Halle students have been sought as spiritual teachers and pastors in 
America, in the German churches in Asiatic seaports, and even in the 
Greek convents of Mount Athos. When new schools arose and teachers 
were needed, when God-fearing families wanted tutors for their children, 
Halle was asked to supply them. If it be true that in no age have Ger- 
many and the German evangelical church had so many faithful and be- 
lieving ministers as in the middle of the eighteenth century, it is because 
the seed sown by August Hermann Francke remained in the hearts re- 
ceiving it. The Catholic churches of Germany and France looked with 
envious wonder to one who, had he been a member of their communion, 
would have been placed in the number of the saints. — A. T. 


LIFE V. JOHN ALBERT BENGEL. 
A. D. 1687—A. D. 1752. LUTHERAN, — GERMANY. 


Or the successors of Spener, one of the most eminent was John Albert 
' Bengel, who at his death was “ prelate” and “member of consistory,” 
in Stuttgart. In early childhood his loving and God-fearing ways seemed 
full of promise. Born June 24, 1687, in the county town of Wismen- 
den, he when in his sixth year lost his father. A few months later, 
during an invasion of the French, the house purchased by his mother for 
her widowed home, along with his father’s library, was burned to ashes. 
But his teacher, Spineller, showed the lad a father’s faithfulness. He 
took him with him when compelled, by the events of war, to remove his 
school from one place to another. When Bengel was ready for the uni- 


1 The grammar-school numbers 100 pupils, and 18 teachers; the Latin school 389 schol- 
ars and 24 teachers; the industrial polytechnic school, 878 pupils; the German normal 
school, 10 scholars and 8 teachers ; the citizens’ school, for boys, 700 pupils and 35 
teachers; the girls’ high school, 130 pupils and 16 teachers; the citizens’ school for girls 
400 pupils and 23 teachers; the free school, 680 pupils, while in the Orphan House are 130 
orphan children. 
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versity, his mother was enabled, through her marriage with Herr Glockler, 
a convent-steward, to help him on in his course of study. God’s Word 
had already so affected the boy’s heart as to fill him with a childlike faith, 
with an earnestness in prayer, with a desire for goodness, with delight 
in the Scriptures and in sacred songs, with a quick consciousness and a 
horror of what was evil. Best of all for Bengel, his goodness had no 
ado made over it. Now and then he gave way to youthful foolishness 
and frivolity. When this occurred, at once his inner guardian reproached 
him, and prevented evil from without fastening upon his life. He ex- 
perienced, through the goodness of God, delightful hours of peace, espe- 
cially at the time of his first communion. In Tiibingen he enjoyed the 
twofold fortune of entrance into a circle of Christian stu- Prietas a 
dents, and of finding teachers imbued with living faith in Tébingen. 
Christ, who zealously attended not only to their pupils’ minds, but to their 
hearts. Foremost of these were the prayerful Christopher Reuchlin, 
and the distinguished pastor and lecturer, A. A. Hochstetter. 

From these men Bengel received profit, especially after he had been 
quickened by a severe illness. While this brought him near to the grave 
in the midst of his studies, it awaked in him anew the resolve to devote 
his life to God’s service and honor. Immediately upon leaving the uni- 
versity he was appointed, when only twenty, to be an assistant pastor in 
Metzingen. He learned here the views of the common people upon 
religion. Within a year, he returned to the theological school in Tii- 
bingen, to serve as “repetent” in aiding the younger students in their 
studies, enlarging at the same time his own circle of knowledge. For 
the sake of further culture he went upon a journey through Central Ger- 

many, meeting in the schools and universities many eminent men who, 
under the impulse given by Spener, were vying one with another in im- 
parting to the rising generation a solid training based upon a living 
Christianity. He sought from men of different parties their most cer- 
tain conclusions, and returned home, bringing with him precious acquire- 
ments. He found opportunity to practice what he knew as teacher of © 
students for the ministry, in the recently founded convent-school of Denk- 
‘endorf. His inaugural address indicated his aims. It made diligence 
in religion the sure help to genuine scholarship. Through it came the 
most vigorous and perfect development of all the powers; through it 
the indolence of the flesh was overcome, the mind kept from disturbance 
by passion, the soul filled with life, power, and clearness of vision. Thus 
the less gifted often surpassed, in their search for truth, the greatly 
gifted who lived estranged from God. 
Bengel’s were no vain words, for they were proven by twenty-eight 
years of untiring toil. From first to last, the same spirit Three encom 
animated him, as he taught, according to the very best trained by him. 
knowledge and light, the throngs of youth who were seut to him. He 
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trained more than three hundred youth for the church of his country, 
not a few of whom partook of his godly spirit and became wise and 
eminent, filling with honor and usefulness the most important places. 
This was not, however, his only achievement within this period. He 
wrought in another direction even more widely. He was wont to read 
through the Greek New Testament, with his pupils, every two years. 
This fact led him on, both as a teacher and as a Christian, to undertake 
a new task. Before this he had been perplexed by the question, “ Have 
we the New Testament as it was first written?” He could not answer 
it then, for lack of time and of opportunity for thorough investigation. 
Now he would take it up and satisfy his inguiring spirit. Living in 
little Denkendorf, he found immense obstacles in his way. He over- 
came them by his untiring zeal, and soon had such a precious collection, 
both of old manuscripts and of rare editions of the New Testament, that 
he could hope for success in seeking the answer to his problem. Ben- 
gel possessed not only diligence, but a peculiar penetration, by which 
he classified his materials, and proceeded from numbering the different 
readings to the more serious task of passing sentence upon them. He 
thus did a work which, if it was not perfect, surpassed everything which 
had hitherto been accomplished by the most learned investigator. He 
submitted to the learned public the result, which was highly favorable to 
the genuineness of the received text, both in a large work, which com- 
prised the New Testament and the means of criticism upon it, and in 
a small work for students, which is still constantly republished in new 
editions. Along with this effort to restore the original text, he joined 
another which aimed at its interpretation. He proceeded upon the fol- 
lowing principles: The Bible must be taken as a unit, as an incom- 
parable, glorious account of the divine way of dealing with the human 
race through the ages, from the beginning to the end of all things. 
It must therefore be made, as far as possible, to explain itself. The 
interpreter must resolve to drag nothing into the Scriptures, and also 
to neglect and omit nothing that is there. Hence only a devout and 
Publishes his believing heart can unfold the Bible in its full power and 
“Gnomon.” glory. What Bengel disedvered by four years’ diligent and 
prayerful investigation, he published in a commentary under the modest 
name of a “Gnomon.” He considered his observation but an index, 
pointing the reader to a further study of the text of Scripture. This 
spirited work, abounding in significant suggestions as to the real meaning 
of the text, has proven so useful, especially in our day, that a third edi- 
tion (1835), followed by many more, has been called for. The book has 
been made an authority by writers of commentaries, both in and out of 
Germany. Bengel’s view of Scripture as a coherent system of God’s 
plans for man, even to the end of all things, led him on to chronological 
and apocalyptic studies. In these he strove to harmonize Bible chro- 
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nologies, and by the help of prophecy to map out the future of the king- 
dom of God. It was a task as arduous as bold, but was undertaken by 
him with the view that an expositor should leave nothing untouched 
which is presented in the Bible for our profit. Bengel was not blind to 
the obstacles in his way. While he believed that he was called to the 
work, he was very far from maintaining everything confidently, or consid- 
ering his apocalyptic system faultless. He thought his reckoning of num- 
bers might be erroneous, but that the great events which he indicated, and 
the practical lessons which he founded upon them, were stated correctly. 
His view in the main was: Over Europe impends a complete change in 
the relations of both church and state. Before the Roman papacy shall 
fully be proven antichrist, unbelief, mysticism, and perhaps Islamism, will 
blend together. Upon the overthrow of the personal antichrist, the | 
better millennial days will ensue. These, Bengel thought, would be seen 
less in temporal prosperity than in an undisturbed, joyous increase of 
the kingdom of Christ upon the earth. This theory was published in 
his “ Order of Ages,” his “ Cycle,” his “ Gospel Harmony,” his “ Revela- 
tion Explained,” and in some smaller volumes. His practical lessons 


_ appeared in sixty edifying discourses upon the Gospel of John. 


In the year 1741 Bengel left his place in the cloister school to be provost 
of Herbrechtingen. Here he found a new field. He preached to a little 
country church. He became a member of the consistory, taking part in 
the management of important church matters and also having a share in 
civil affairs. His impressive preaching stirred up the people. They 
asked him to give them private instruction in religion. This he did 
gladly, believing it the best way to exalt a fallen Christianity. He was 
equally wise in church rule. It was not the time, he said, for novelties, 
nor should we abandon the chariot of the church when in the wrong road, 
or try to help it by storming and blustering. We should let-alone what 
we can, use whatever is useful, and seek above all else to be friends with 
all who love the Lord Jesus. 

Bengel composed in this spirit his “ Sketch of the Moravians ” [under 
Zinzendorf], and is hence called by Frohberger the noblest and most 
helpful of their opponents, with the acknowledgment that his utterances 
have been of great service. As for the land of Wiirtemberg, it has still 
zause to thank Bengel and his friends that by their gentle and prudent 
rules respecting private devotional meetings, so opposed elsewhere, there 
was healthful provision made against the coming days of unbelief and of 
revolution. 

Finally, it must be mentioned that Bengel by his songs, especially his 
“Daysman! Source of power,” and “ Word of the Father! Speak!” has 
made precious addition to the hymns of the evangelical church. 

Turning to Bengel’s private life we find him marrying Joanna Regina 
Seeger, June 5, 1714. His prayer that she should continue with him to 
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the/ end was answered. They lived one in spirit, Bengel testifying 
against the foes of marriage that “the most fruitful and 
precious experiences in affliction and in joy have come to 
me through the marriage relation.” Twelve children were given them, 
of whom four daughters and two sons grew up. His manner of training 
is indicated by his saying, “The simplest teaching is the best; avoid every- 
thing artificial, Give the children a chance to know the Bible; if they 
fail to learn it all, they will retain a part. Commence with history, not 
with precept. Pleasure is afforded by examples, but not by commands. 
Overtaxing of the memory or of the mind produces mental sleepiness, 
satiety, self-assurance, self-conceit, and presumption. If every opportu- 
nity for gross conduct is taken away, youth will do better left to their 
own choice of innocent pursuits and pleasures than if kept under the dic- 
tation of others. Especially try to lead them to Christ in honesty of 
spirit and truthful simplicity.” The result of his mode of training was 
that he had great joy and no heart-sore given him by his children. 
Death found Bengel ready. He had from youth thought of eternity, 
and his impressions were deepened by severe illnesses. At last he was 
beset by the maladies of old age. He was led then to turn from the cir- 
cumference of truth to its centre, from helps to truth to the very es- 
sence. He said, “I look upon myself as an old decaying tree, and rejoice 
at the springing up about me of the young green shoots. The more I 
withdraw my mind from human renown, the sweeter grows my com- 
munion with God. By his fatherly will, I live on, till He shall ordain 
my end. I have nothing to plead except my Jesus. I commend me to 
my faithful Creator, my well-known Redeemer, my tried Comforter, and 
desire nothing save to be found justified in his presence.” He died in 
Stuttgart, November 2, 1752. —J. C. F. B. 


Bengel’s private 
life. 


LIFE VI. NICHOLAS LEWIS, COUNT VON ZINZENDORF. 
A. D. 1700-A. Ds 1760. MORAVIAN, — GERMANY. 


“CnRrIstIANs are God’s people, begotten of his Spirit, obedient to 
Him, enkindled by his fire. To be near the Bridegroom is their very 
life; his blood is their glory. Before the majesty of the betrothed of 
God, kingly crowns grow pale; a hut to them becomes a palace. Suffer- 
ings under which heroes would pine are gladly borne by loving hearts 


which have grown strong through the cross.” In these words, spoken - 


in 1731 to a royal princess of Denmark, he whom we now commem- 
orate portrayed, without having purposed it, his own character. 

Nicholas Lewis, count of Zinzendorf and Pottendorf, sprang from a 
very ancient noble family in Austria, upon which the rank of imperial 
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count was conferred in the year 1662. His ancestors had, in the age 
of the Reformation, turned to the gospel. In order to enjoy liberty of 
conscience his grandfather had left his ancient inheritance, and settled 
in Franconia, not far from Niirnberg. His father, a Christian  states- 
man and court minister of electoral Saxony, had taken part with Spener, 
and had received from him, when forming a second marriage with the 
baroness Von Gersdorf, his wishes that they might be given a pious pos- 
terity and godly wisdom, by which to save them from the prevailing 
degeneracy. “For,” said Spener, “in these corrupt times it seems to 
men almost impossible to bring up children, of the higher rank espe- 
cially, as Christians.” Nicholas Lewis, who was born May 26, 1700, 
was the only child of this marriage. Six weeks after his birth the 
father died. Four years later the mother married the Prussian field- 
marshal Von Nazmer. The boy remained with his grand- 4 « mother's 
mother, Madame von Gersdorf, in Gross-Hennersdorf, in *bolar.” 
Upper Lusatia. Here he was educated, in the way approved of Spener, 
by his maiden aunt, Henrietta von Gersdorf, and by a tutor who shared 
her spirit. Spener was his godparent, along with the electoral prin- 
cesses of Saxony and of the Palatinate. In a visit, shortly before the 
close of his life, to Gross-Hennersdorf, Spener laid his hands on the boy 
of four years and gave him his blessing. Zinzendorf himself has said, 
“ My dear grandmother kept me for ten years in her own chamber, my 
aunt Henrietta prayed with me morning and evening, and passed the 
day in accord with the prayer.” He proved a “ mother’s scholar ” of the 
best kind. “In my fourth year,” he says, “I began to seek God with 
such earnestness as accorded with my childish notions. From that time 
especially, it was my steadfast resolve to become a true servant of the 
crucified Jesus. The first profound impression upon my heart was made 
by what my mother told me of my blessed father, and of his hearty love 
for the martyred person of the Saviour... . . I recollect weeping once 
very bitterly because, in family worship, I lost, by falling asleep, the verse, 
Thou art our dear father, because Christ is our brother. This thought 
sweetly impressed me in my fourth or fifth year, for I believed that as 
soon as one was pardoned, he was in the company of the Saviour as a 
brother.” At this time of his childhood Zinzendorf wrote tender letters 
to the Saviour, and threw them out of the window, confident that the 
Lord would receive and read them. Already what he afterwards said of 
himself was true: “I have but one passion, it is He, only He.’ That 
was the day of sensibility and of false sentimentality, of playing at shep- 
herd and shepherdess by persons in long wigs. Zinzendorf was, by 
nature, very susceptible. He may have fallen into a familiar and almost 
sensual phraseology in his expressions of tender love to the Lamb of 
God, who died for us. Yet his sentimentality was connected with the 
highest and noblest subjects, was natural and hearty, and joined with it 
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was fiery energy, courage, and self-devotion. The knowledge and ex- 
perienve which the Holy Spirit gave to him are everywhere seep, even 
through the weak and effeminate forms in which a heart, which was 
united to the Crucified, cleansed by his blood, and joyful in his benefits, 
tells its emotions. 

Very early this heart was tried by deep-reaching speculations. “In my 
Youthful con. Cighth year,” he says, “I was led by a song which my 
Hieles. grandmother sang at bedtime into a revery and profound 
speculation which kept me awake the whole night, and made me uncon- 
scious of hearing or seeing. The most subtle atheistic notions entered 
my mind. I was so wrought upon by them, and so prostrated, that all 
which I have read and heard since of unbelieving doubts prove very 
shallow and weak, and make no impression upon me.” By the use of 
his will, the boy subdued at once and forever this assault. “ What I 
believed, that I willed,” he says; “what I fancied, that grew odious to 
me. I resolved at once to use my understanding in earthly things when- 
ever necessity arose, and to brightem and to sharpen it, since by it only 
could progress be made; but in spiritual things to abide simply by the 
truth apprehended in the heart, making this the foundation for the ac- 
quirement of more truth. What I could not bring into connection 
therewith I resolved to cast utterly away.” Thus Zinzendorf’s theology 
became, in accordance with its origin, a heart theology. It was free from 
all refinements respecting the foundations and the abysses of existence. 
It aimed with its entire strength at Christian living and doing. This it 
was which gave it limitation, but also power. 

When ten years of age, Zinzendorf was sent in the company of a badly 
Studies in selected tutor to the Halle grammar-school, then under 
Tails. charge of its venerable founder, Francke. Many lovely 
spirits were coming to Halle to live, or to sojourn for a day. The Halle 
Pietists were in communication with many countries. In 1715, Ziegen- 
bald, the missionary, came from the East Indies upon a visit, bringing 
with him some baptized Malays from Malabar. The young count, who 
may, perhaps, have been more tried than was necessary by well-meant 
endeavors to humble his aspiring spirit, lived in a congenial element in 
the midst of loving Christian words and deeds. A glow of love as- 
cended from his soul up to his Lord. Never did he sing a song that 
was not full of the deepest Christian thought and fervent love of Jesus. 
His most beautifully simple hymns are his earliest, dating from his thir- 
teenth year forward. After his first communion he composed a song of 
which the beginning and end are as follows: — 


“Lo! at last dawns the hour, God appears in his power, He my vision delighteth, with my 
spirit uniteth.”’ 


“T behold his dear dying, see his enemies flying, heay’n he enters, still minding lost men’s © 
saving and finding.” 


Even then his mind was set upon detive effort and association with 
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friends of like spirit. With a few comrades he formed a pious league, 
whose members called themselves first “Servants of Virtue,” then the 
“ Association of Confessors of Jesus Christ;” but at last adopted the 
name of the “Order of the Grain of Mustard-Seed” [Senfkorn- Orden]. 
Their seal was an Ecce Homo, with the inscription, “ Our Wounds’ Heal- 
ing” (Nostra Medela). With Frederick of Wattewille, Zinzendorf made 
an especial compact for the conversion of the heathen, and of those es- 
pecially to whom no one else would go. Thus his school-life became a 
_ prophecy of his after career. 

He was sixteen years old when his guardian permitted him to go to 
the university, and to the one most strictly opposed to the Pietists of 
‘Halle, namely, Wittenberg. He was there to cultivate his noble gifts for 
an honorable career in the service of his state, and to tone down his re 
ligious zeal to such a measure as would enable him to attain worldly suc- 
cess. With obedient spirit Zinzendorf gave himself to the study of the 
law, but was true to his glowing love to his Saviour. He celebrated the 
jubilee of the Reformation (1717) with a song of penitence. The Halle 
strictness respecting card-playing, dancing, and the like, went with him to 
Wittenberg, but was not so thoroughly accepted by him that he did not 
have many misgivings about this rigid discipline. In his intercourse with 
the Wittenberg professors, who in their way were also pious, he became 
aware that the “orthodox” were not all foes of Christiamliving, and that 
all true piety was not found among the Pietists. He saw right and wrong 
on both sides, and the youth of eighteen ventured to think of making 
peace between Halle and Wittenberg. This work of love was forbidden 
_ him by his relatives. Yet his well-meant endeavors had at least this re- 
sult, that there was brought about a conference, not devoid of fruits, be- 
tween Francke and the worthy senior court-preacher Léscher in Dresden. 

The guardians now in charge of Zinzendorf, planning to withdraw sus- 
tenance from his mental tendency to a spiritual life, which guaies in Hol- 
found support in Wittenberg as well as in Halle, removed 14. 
him to Utrecht, where he arrived on his nineteenth birthday. He him- 
self writes, “I came to Utrecht University with my Wittenberg theories 
and Halle practices, which made me a peculiar species of young trav- 
eling man, of which many edifying particulars might be repeated.” On, 
his journey his mind was specially withdrawn from earth and turned 
with desire to Jesus. He saw in the Diisseldorf picture gallery a paint- 
ing of the Ecce Homo with the inscription in Latin, “ This’ have I done 
for thee ; what hast thou done for me?” and was greatly impressed by it. 
In Utrecht he read, together with his law, Spener’s “ Theological Views.” 
acquired English, and entered into theological controversies with the re- 
formed and with the doctors of philosophy, and soon found out that his 
reasonings were often insufficient. After a while he continued his travels 
to Paris, which was the resort of other young German nobles for the sake 
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of the excitements of the luxurious city, and the pleasures of its court. 
Zinzendorf not only lived with thoroughly pure morals, but sought the 
acquaintance of earnest Christians among the priests and bishops of the 
Catholic communion, and indeed became quite intimate with the devout 
-archbishop of Paris, cardinal Noailles. He found the prelates as firmly 
established in their church belief as he was in his. ‘They soon agreed 
on both sides to lay aside controversy in order to join in the love of 
Christ. At a later date (1738) he wrote, “Moreover, I cherish and 
highly esteem, according to my way, all who love Jesus. I would con- 
sider myself very unhappy to be counted an alien by any Catholic who 
loves Christ, although in many points I differ wholly from their opinions.” 
Zinzendorf had no thought of destroying creeds as boundary marks © 
defining the different households of God. Joining with the Moravian 
brethren, with the Reformed, and with the Lutherans, in sacramental fel- 
lowship, he would yet not offer this symbol of fraternity to that great 
corporation which failed to make a right distinction between believers 
and unbelievers. 

Zinzendorf, now twenty-one, burned with desire to serve his Lord with 
a new and complete offering. He waited an occasion to begin the work 
which he was dimly conceiving. He thought he had found this when, 
upon his return from Paris, he was asked during a visit to Halle to take 
the place of the deceased baron Von Canstein, who had there established 
the first institution for the circulation of the Bible. He was refused the 
consent of his friends to his acceptance of the office. They held to the 
hope of seeing him rise in the state service of Saxony. He submitted 
to their desires, and became a counselor of court and of justice under 
the government. Having come of age he married, and purchased of his 
grandmother the estate of Berthelsdorf, bordering upon her property of 
Gross-Hennersdorf, and comprising the uncultivated Hutberg. Zinzen- 
dorf’s bride was a countess Reuss, the sister of his friend Henry Twenty- 
ninth, of Ebersdorf. December 22, 1722, the count and his bride visited 
for the first time their newly acquired property. The road brought the 
travelers, in a winter's night, to the foot of the Hutberg. Through the 
forest gleamed a light shining from a newly builded dwelling. It was 
Meets the Mora- the residence of the first of the exiled Moravian Brethren, 
int who had begun to build here upon June 17th, and had oe- 
cupied their home in the month of October. Zinzendorf entered the 
cottage, kindly saluted the brethren, and, falling upon his knees, earnestly 
asked the blessing of God upon the new settlers. This was the beginning 
of Herrnhut. 

The successors of the Hussites, at times tolerated, at times persecuted, 
had ever since 1468 preserved among the mountains of Bohemia and 
Moravia a church organization, as nearly apostolic as possible, and adapted 
to their condition. This they called the Unitas Fratrum, or Brethren’s 
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Unity. In the time of the Reformation they established intercourse with 
the Lutherans, and received their approval. They prized their own disci- 
pline too highly, however, to consent to give it up and to be merged into 
the great mass of the evangelical church. A new revival among them had 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century, stirred up fresh persecutions 
by the Romanists. Many among them resolved, therefore, to emigrate. 
They sought for a place where they could worship God unmolested. By 
the recommendation of Schiifer, the preacher in Gorlitz, they were di- 
rected to Berthelsdorf. The count, upon the intercession of his pious 
steward, consented that a place of refuge should be granted them, pro- 
visionally, upon his estate. The first of the persecuted brethren had 
erected, almost without the aid of Zinzendorf, their first dwellings upon 
the Hutberg. But very early the count recognized in these colonists, 
whose number soon increased, the material furnished him of God, from 
which and by which he was to shape and establish the enterprise for 
which God had chosen and endowed him. He conceived the thought 
of implanting in this susceptible folk the love of the Lord, the bleeding 
Lamb, and to make them thus a leaven in the midst of a dead Chris- 
tianity. The devoted preacher Rothe, a man of Spener’s spirit, whom 
the count called to Berthelsdorf, entered into his views. The new fold, 
full of Christian life, attracted many awakened spirits who, because of 
their enthusiasm and separatism, were no longer at homé in the decayed 
church of Germany. In this notable mingling of spirits aspiring minds 
rose, and by their various natures threatened the new foundation with 
destruction through fanaticism, schism, and conflict. The count from his 
superior position strove to put down discord, and his honest intention 
received help from God at the moment when it was needed. August 13, 
1727, at a celebration of the Lord’s Supper in Berthelsdorf, amid flowing 
tears, the spirit of love was shed upon the prepared spirits of the multi- 
tude. The fruits of this day of grace, the memory of which is still cel- 
ebrated, were never lost. 

The constitution, customs, and worship of the new community were 
founded upon the ancient rules of the Moravian Brethren. 5,.mesteader of 
Zinzendorf was the soul of the new creation. To prevent the the Moravians. 
destruction of their church life, they declined a union with the Lutheran, 
church, and a place in the state church, though urged thereto by preach- 
ers Schiifer and Rothe. And yet by the impress made by Zinzendorf 
upon the new community, it was essentially a part of the German Im- 
theran church, whose fervor of feeling as an animating spirit here found 
its first complete development. The ardor of the Lutheran laity, which 


could show itself elsewhere only in church singing, here obtained free 


course. Lay patronage, which by others was so mechanically exercised, 
was gloriously used by Zinzendorf. While the office of preacher was 
left all its authority and dignity, the lively codperation of other church 
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officers so disposed of the distinction between clergy and laity, which 
Lutheranism had copied from Romanism, that the church as a whole 
deemed themselves God’s people. The preacher’s office and the patron’s 
office were looked upon in the apostolical sense as intended wholly for 
the brotherly serving of the church, in accordance with Christ’s words, 
“One is your Master, all ye are brethren.” 

Zinzendorf with deep and far-reaching mind knew that the new so- 
ciety could secure a firm footing and lasting existence in the family of 
Christian churches, only by a public subscription of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, by a regular clergy, and by a retention of the old office of bishop, 
handed down from the Moravians. He therefore arranged that the 
bishop’s office should be preserved in the community by the laying on of 
the hands of one of the old bishops of the martyr-church. This secured 
the Brethren official recognition by the Church of England, which she has 
been so unfortunate as to deny to the Lutheran church of Germany. 
Zinzendorf himself wished to take the clerical office. Laying down his 
civil position he passed examinations in Stralsund and Tiibingen to ob- 
tain ordination. In 1737 he became a bishop of the Brethren in active 
service. But thoroughly as he was joined to the new society, he in no 
way suffered himself to be circumscribed, by this union or by his adher- 
ence to Lutheranism, in his general mission to needy souls. In a church 
conference in Herrendyk, near Amsterdam (1741), he uttered these 
frank words: “I am appointed of God the Lord to declare the word of 
Christ's blood and death, not by art, but by divine power, without regard 
to what may befall me. This was my calling, before I knew aught of 
the Moravian Brethren. Iam and shall remain united with the Mora- 
vian Brethren who have embraced our Christian gospel heartily, and have 
called me and other brethren into the service of their church. Yet I do 
not separate myself thereby from the Lutheran church, for I can con- 
tinue God’s witness in her communion. I can tie my testimony to no 
denomination; the whole earth is the Lord’s, and men’s souls are all his, 
I am a debtor to all. I shall in the future lack opposition no more than 
in the past, but the word of Jesus the crucified is the power of God, and 
the wisdom of God; whoever opposes it will be put to shame.” 

The opposition to Zinzendorf was as extensive as his activity. What 
His great ac- | Mind could reckon in how many places he sought to win 
a souls to Christ, among high and low, without respect of per- 
sons? From Switzerland to Lithuania, in Wetterau and in Berlin, in 
Holland and in England, in the far-away regions of North America and 
in the huts of the slaves on the isle of St. Thomas, his footsteps can be 
traced, and his word never returned void. To some, it was a savor of 
life unto life, to others a savor of death unto death. Twice he was 
obliged to leave Saxony for a long period, yet without the community 
of Herrnhut, which numbered six hundred souls and was still increasing, 
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suffering any injury. Zinzendorf attended by his pilgrim company went 
about, founded new colonies in different lands, preached, sang, and wrote, 
for the glory of the name of Jesus. By the establishing of independent 
communities it was provided that the Brethren should be able to serve 
God in their own way, separate from the world, and bring up their chil- 
dren, their sons and their daughters, in their own belief. Those who 
were friendly to them, here and there (whom they entitled the Disas- 
pora). were constantly visited, and given spiritual nourishment. Through 
them the Brethren were able more truly to become the salt of the earth. 
Upon the fixed theology of the universities the Moravians made little 
impression. They had simply a few adherents among the clergy who 
were inclined to pietism. John Wesley was indebted to two Moravian 
Brethren, with whom he made a voyage to North America, for his en- 
lightenment as to justification through faith only. He made a visit to 
Herrnhut, but was attracted neither to the count nor to the community. 
Wesley and Zinzendorf were alike in their aims and efforts, but each 
had been given of God, when adopted as his child, an original character. 
They were so directed in their fields of labor, that they did not dare vent- 
ure upon a union. No more could the Wiirtemberg theologian, John 
Albert Bengel, so full of unction and of learning, join with Zinzendorf 
in the latter’s mode of working for souls. Zinzendorf knew how to apply 
the Scriptures to life, but not how to explain them, in.;their connection, 
one part with another. Zinzendorf’s nearest associates were the Pietists, 
out of whose bosom he sprang. But they were too full of anxious 
scruples and of legalistic notions for him. They could not take part in 
his free, joyous demonstrations. In the kingdom of God there are mani- 
fold forms, which exclude one the other. But there is yet one Spirit, 
who unites all of them, who uses the varied gifts of grace in differing 
spheres for the same high object, the establishment of the divine gov- 
ernment. 

Zinzendorf, from youth, was familiar with the customs of the polite 
world and of courts. He moved with ease and confidence in the highest 
circles. He did not attach any value, however, to these things in them- 
selves, but used all his relations simply for Christ’s cause and kingdom. 
He was in great favor in the court of Denmark, and received an invita-, 
tion in June, 1731, to the coronation of king Christian Sixth. He there 
made the acquaintance of the chief royal equerry, count Laurwig, whose 
valet Anton, a negro slave from the Danish West India island of St. 
Thomas, told Zinzendorf of the sad state of the negroes there, and of 
the longing of his own sister Anna to know the true God. At the same 
time, the count saw two Greenlanders from Egede’s Danish mission, 
and formed the idea of lending aid to this faithful laborer. Founds Mora- 
This was the first suggestion of the Moravian missions to Vien museloea 


- the West Indies and to Greenland. Soon after (1732), the mission work 
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of the Brethren was begun, amid the scoffs of the world, with the sim- 
plest means but with strong faith. It has continued with the greatest 
blessing to the present day. The count’s youthful dream was fulfilled, 
that he should give the gospel to the heathen, and to the most wretched 
among them, whom no one else would approach. When the brethren 
sent by him and by the Unity were taken in the midst of their amaz- 
ingly successful work in the West Indies, and were thrown into prison 
and into great peril by the hate of the planters, who were not willing 
that their slaves should become Christians, the count sailed over the sea, 
and accomplished the liberation of the prisoners and the inauguration of 
a better state of things. He was ever by the side of his people, con- 
fessing himself one with the abused and despised, never sparing himself, 
and by apostolical fidelity fulfilling what he had vowed to the Lord in 
his youth at Halle,—to labor to convert the heathen, the degraded races 
of the earth, negro slaves, Greenlanders, Esquimaux, and Hottentots. 

With his faith in God, and in the power of the blood of Jesus to save 
the miserably perishing pagans, and to renew God’s image within them, 
Zinzendorf joined the thought that the loftiest and most mighty ones of 
earth were only wretched sinners, to receive forgiveness of sins, life, and 
salvation, from Christ, through repentance and faith. When he heard 
that king Frederick William First of Prussia was near his end, he was 
impelled by the love of Christ to prove his gratitude to this prince, who 
had shown him much kindness, by directing his attention with all deference 
to the salvation of his soul. It redounds to the king’s honor that, although 
somewhat against his flesh, he gently and heartily suffered Zinzendorf to 
speak or rather to write to him. The subject of religion was discussed 
by them in writing, and the remarkable letters which they exchanged are 
still in existence. 

Zinzendorf, from childhood, abode in Christ’s grace, walked before 
Him, and held converse with Him, as if he beheld Him with his bodily 
eyes. On his journeys he would often leave his, carriage, walk alone, and 
utter to Christ words such as these: “O my Saviour, if I could but lay 
before Thee my plans, from beginning to end!” Thus he became assured 
of the pureness of his work. Thus, when his rash nature, passionate 
temperament, and boundless imagination carried him into excesses or 
false measures, he was set right again by his Master. When people were 
thinking that he was in an exciting passion, which would soon break forth, 
they were amazed to find him again in all the dignity and.calmness of a 
child of God. Once, by a slight irregularity before the time of evening 
prayers, he was thrown into the greatest excitement, and for an hour 
long administered wrathful reproof. But directly after he appeared in 
the prayer-room and uttered an address full of emotion, with the purest 
priestly spirit. 

Zinzendorf was of only middling stature, and in later years inclined to © 
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corpulency. But his countenance glowed with a holy light, which was 
shed from his dark brown eyes over all bis features. In his bear- 
ing there was a hearty affability joined with noble manners and priestly 
devotion. His wife, who was his excellent helpmeet, died in 1756. The 
year after he married (June 27th) Anna Nitschmann, who was, from her 
faithfulness in God’s service, the universally acknowledged elder sister of 
the church. This choice he made from regard to his need of an associate. 
She survived him but a few days (dying May 21,1760). Zinzendorf’s 
first marriage was blessed with many children, of whom most died in 
infancy or in childhood. His son Christian Renatus, called away in youth, 
is still known among all the faithful by his hymn, “O passion divine, 
can man e’er forget thee,” and especially by the last stanza, “As now 
we assemble all here together,’ with which brethren in Christ have so 
often accompanied the last pressure of the hand when they were sep- 
arating. 

The people of Herrnhut were increased in 1760 to thirteen hundred per- 
sons. Upon May 3d of this year, the count welcomed home ,;, ‘asing 
one of the oldest of the Moravian Brethren who had been 4ays. 
present, May 12, 1729, on the day of the laying of the foundation of the 
first meeting-house. He had not seen the place for twenty-one years, 
he and his wife having been all this time in the service of God in Hol- 
land, England, Ireland, and America. The count himself took these 
returned friends around, and showed them everything that had been done 
in the time intervening. In the evening he joined with a great company 
in a love-feast, and there delivered his last address, whose key-note was in 
the words of a song composed by him at an earlier date: — 

“The glory of Herrnhut shall end in that hour when hindrance shall rise to God’s work 
in its power.’’ 

May 4th was Sunday. Zinzendorf, as had been his wont for many years, 
spent the entire afternoon in retirement, communing with God respecting 
himself and his plans for the church under his care. “That blessed look, 
often seen in him when he was in the spirit on the Lord’s day, attracted 
those nearest him to go close to him, not to address him, which they care- 
fully avoided, but simply to cast a glance upon him. The last Sundays of 
his life his eyes had more than once been seen full of tears, giving them 2 
such a blessed expression as impressed deeply the hearts of his most 
attached friends.” 

Upon May 5th he arose, after an almost sleepless night, with a severe 
rheumatic fever. Still he went to work, paid a visit to bis sick wife, and 
in the evening attended a love-feast, at which a song of thirty-six verses, 
which he had composed upon the day before for the use of the young 
women, was in part sung and in part recited. After the love-feast, he re- 
mained in private conversation with his three daughters, and some other 
members of his family. He said, among other things, that when he had 
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been sick before, he had sought for the reason of his sickness and for 
what God intended it, and when he found a reason, he had preferred to 
tell it to his friends rather than keep it to himself. He knew that it was 
not displeasing to the Master for one to declare himself publicly to his 
friends as a sinner. Thereby discipline was made easier. But this time 
he was sure that the Saviour did not intend such a message by his sick- 
ness, for he was so happy in his mind, and in accord with his Master. 

The morning of May 8th he was cheerful, although his fever was 
increased. He received visitors with an expression of tenderest love, 
and said, “ I know not how to declare how dear you all are to me. We 
seem indeed even as the angels, and as if already in heaven.” To one 
standing by he said, “ At the first, would you have ever thought that. 
Christ’s prayer ‘that they all may be one’ would have been so blessedly 
fulfilled among us?” In the afternoon he completed some work, thanked 
God for his many benefits, shown to himself and to the community, ad- 
dressing to David Nitschmann and others the words, “ Would you, at the 
first, have thought that the Master would do as much as we now see with 
our eyes, for our communities, and for God’s children here and there 
throughout the world, and for the heathen? - I had only looked for some 
first-fruits, and behold we have grown to thousands.” His last words, 
spoken to his son-in-law, were, “ My good John, I will go to the Saviour 
now. Iam ready; I am devoted to my Lord’s will, and He is content 
with me. If He needs me no longer here, I am ready to go to Him; 
there is nothing in the way.” Soon after he breathed forth his soul amid 
the church’s benediction, spoken by John of Watteville in a single word, 
“ Peace.” This was at ten o’clock on the morning of May 9, 1760, when 
he was sixty years old, lacking a few days. May 16th, towards evening, 
he was committed to the “ God’s acre” of Hutsberg, in sacred, holy still- 
ness, amid the thronging thousands. Upon the stone which covers his 
grave may be read beneath his name the inscription, “ He was ordained 
to bring forth fruit, and that his fruit should remain.” Who would not 
say amen to this? Amen!—H. E. S. 


LIFE VII, ALEXANDER ROUSSEL, 
A. D. 1700?—-A. D. 1728, REFORMED, — FRANCE. 


Tae Reformed church in France, upon the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, met a persecution which aimed at her utter destruction. Such 
wrongs and outrages were visited upon the Protestants as stirred the hot 
blood of the south to fever heat. The war of despair by the Camisards, 
or people of the Cévennes, was a struggle of fanatic strength against 
rude violence. It was not according to the mind of Him who said, “ Put 
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up thy sword into his place! for all they that take the sword shall per- 
ish with the sword.” The rising was put down (1713). In place of 
bearing the sword, the French Reformed were to take up the cross. Pa-~ 
tiently, trustfully, hopingly, lovingly, they were to show the world how 
“the church under the cross ” is able to live in the very jaws of death. 

The Reformed church in Languedoc, in Vivarais, in both the upper 
and lower Cévennes, rose up out of desolation. She was yet strong in 
faith, though all her schools had been closed, all her churches destroyed, 
all her seminaries for clergy blotted out. In the face of many dangers, 
in the presence of hostile troops, the people met by night, quietly, secretly, 
in caves, in thickets, on the plain, or under the mountain precipices, far 
away from human dwellings, to serve God by prayer and to nourish their 
souls with the word of life. None that was not consecrated to the cayse 
was allowed to know their places of meeting. They went “into the 
wilderness;” they preached “in the wilderness;” they wrote, exhorted, 
or comforted “from the wilderness.” The clergy availed themselves of 
this general term to conceal the places whence they put forth effort by 
word or pen, and also to mark their church as one persecuted. These 
assemblies “in the wilderness” began in 1712, and continued steadfastly 
the entire century, and were the refuge of the Reformed confession in 
France. 

In the absence of ordained ministers, those of the people who were 
moved thereto, some of them women, delivered exhortations. No church 
constitution was possible. In August, 1715, just after the death of Louis 
Fourteenth, an assembly of Reformed preachers and intel- yor of Antoine 
ligent laymen was convyoked at Nismes by Antoine Court, Court. 
the noble, divine, and scholar, gifted alike in soul and body, in strength 
of faith and purity of life, who has been entitled “The Restorer of Prot- 
estantism in France.” By this assembly a number of elders were chosen, 
who were to make provisions for safe places of meeting for the pastors, 
the poor, and the prisoners. In March, 1717, a third synod in Lan- 
guedoc gave full validity to the new church constitution. Since hardly 
any ordained ministers remained, Court sent his assistant, Corteis, to Zii- 
rich for ordination. From the latter he himself received, in a synod, the 
laying on of hands, so as to administer ordination to other ministers, and 
to restore the apostolic order in Languedoc and the Cévennes. Thus 
the persecuted put themselves in position to build up the church order as 
the pillar of Christian life even on the smoking ashes of the Camisard 
wars, and amid the vagaries of their “ prophets.” So strict was their 

- government that unqualified ministers were deposed, and no one was al- 
lowed even to lead in psalm-singing without the consent of the elders, 
The churches were in connection not only with one another, but also 
with their brethren sentenced to the galleys. They sent to the latter, by 
trusty messengers, comforts for both body and soul. The clergy had to 
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steal from place to place, often in very strange disguises. The congrega- 
tions set sentinels on the heights, with signals agreed upon, using every 
precaution and secret device to evade their persecutors. Every night the 
preachers shifted their abodes. Their adherents counted it an honor to 
run the risk of the punishment to which their entertainment exposed 
them. Often and horribly enough was it sent upon them, through bribed 
traitors, or through a deadly ambuscade inclosing an assembly, and 
bringing ministers and people to cruel death or imprisonment. 

It was the hope of the Reformed that the death of Louis Fourteenth 
‘would bring better times. In this hope many of the fugitives to other 
countries had returned. But the regent of France, the duke of Orleans, 
from carelessness and indifference, made no change in the laws against 
the Protestants; At the best, he substituted for the desired butchery of . 
all the Reformed the disarming of them and the execution of their min- 
isters. The disarmed were sent to the galleys. They were forced, also, 
in the time of the plague in Marseilles, to bury the dead. Women were 
put in prison. Places of worship were torn down. After the regent’s 
death (1724), the duke of Bourbon was moved by the bishop of Nantes, 
who wished to earn a cardinal’s hat by severity towards heretics, to pub- 
lish a new and stern edict. The government would, however, be content 
if the Reformed would conform outwardly to Romanism. The priests 
were to give the Sacrament without question to any who would receive 
it. But whoever was a steadfast Protestant must away to the galleys or 
the gallows. Nevertheless, in this grievous day the religious assemblies 
in Languedoc were all the more frequent and wide-spread, even if over- 
taken often by the troops and dragged to punishment. It was the lot of 
Labors of Court the few ministers to live night and day in perils in the wil- 
and. obpery, derness, in perils by water, in perils in the cities, in perils 
among assassins, in perils among false brethren; in care and toil, in 
hunger and thirst, in cold and nakedness. Amid such dangers, Court 
held, in the space of two months, thirty assemblies, mostly in the night, 
in the mountains and deserts of Languedoc and in the Cévennes up and 
down under the open sky, preaching, administering the Lord’s Supper, 
baptizing in this time fifteen children, and solemnizing fifteen mar- 
riages. 

The places where the meetings were held remained unknown to the 
ministers themselves, since they arrived and departed in the night. The 
believers received and escorted them by the most hidden ways. The 
meetings were opened with prayer, a chapter of Scripture was read, a 
psalm was sung with suppressed voices; then, after a prayer by the min- 
ister for power to proclaim rightly the word of God, the sermon was 
delivered, at times the Supper was administered, and the service was 
closed with a general prayer, with petitions for the king and all in au- 
thority. For a precaution, sentinels, but without arms, were placed on 
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the heights. The preacher purposely remained ignorant of the names 
of those baptized or married, and of the other participants in the meet- 
ing, so as not to be able to state them before a court. For his clothing 
and support, the preacher of the wilderness received gifts, but without 
knowing from whom. The assemblies were so large that the smallest 
would have three thousand members. For the support of youth who 
felt a call to the preacher’s office, that is, to “martyrdom in the church 
under the cross,” and who entered for this purpose the seminary in Lau- 
sanne, contributions were made by believers in Switzerland, England, 
Holland, and Germany. Antoine Court was made (1730) “general © 
deputy ” for the management of this business. 

One of these youthful “shepherds in the wilderness” and heroes of 
faith was Alexander Roussel, of Uzés. We know neither jp; view ne 
the date of his birth nor his parentage. We find him first Roussel. 
in an assembly near Aulas. ‘The foe, who was on the watch, was shown 
by a traitor, for the sake of a reward, the path to the secret resort. ‘The 
troops of Louis Fifteenth stole up, and broke in like a wolf upon the 
fold, and rushed upon the shepherd. He did not flee; he could not and 
would not. He preferred to copy the Good Shepherd, and the death of 
Him who laid down his life for the sheep. He was bound, gagged, dragged 
to Vigan, mocked and mistreated all along the road. At his trial, the 
judge asked, “ What is your business?” He answered, “'To preach the 
gospel.” “To preach it where?” He replied, “ Wherever I can find 
an assembly of Christians.” “ Where do you live?” “Under the roof 
of heaven.” After the hearing he was led with two comrades to the 
citadel long known as “The House of the Believers.” Before his prison 
was a watch by five or six of the dragoons who had taken him. ‘Towards 
night some grenadiers came and led him to the citadel in Montpellier. 
This citadel also had long earned the name of “The House of the Believ- 
ers.” The news was carried to his mother. She was the nurse of the 
duke of Uzés, the governor of Saintonge. She hastened to the duke to 
obtain his intercession for his foster-brother. But the time-serving lord: 
declared that an example must be made; he could do nothing for the pris- 
oner, unless he would abjure. With indignation the mother repelled his 
suggestion. She hastened with her son-in-law and other friends to Rous- 
sel’s prison. “My son,” she said, “thou hast prayed to God instead of 
to the saints. It is a crime in France which is shown no mercy. Thou 
wilt therefore fall a sacrifice. We have indeed many friends who can do 
much, but they have told me that in any other matter they would do 
everything, but for one who calls upon God no one will put himself out.” 
The prisoner comforted the good mother, and waited cheerfully the hour 
for his entrance into the joy of his Lord. The Jesuits came to him, and 


1 Court afterwards removed from France, ending his days in charge of the clerical sem- 
inary at Lausanne (1760). 
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urged him to save his life by confessing the Catholic faith. He remained 
steadfast, resisting their sly attacks. The chosen hour came. ‘The offi- 
cials and the executioner entered the prison together. Roussel knelt down, 
praying for courage for the last journey. Bareheaded, barefoot, a rope 
around his neck, he took his way, singing psalms as he went. Reaching 
His fade the foot of the gallows, he raised his eyes, mounted firmly 
ye and boldly the ladder, crying, “ Forgive them, for they know 
not what they do!” Turning to the hangman, he said, “I forgive thee, 
and all who do me evil, from my heart.” A moment, and his spirit fled 
to eternal glory. This was November 30, 1728. 

A touching song of lamentation has handed down the martyr death of 
Alexander Roussel from mouth to mouth among the Protestant French. 
His mother is likened to Mary, whose soul a sharp sword enters under 
her son’s cross. The unnamed traitor is promised, by the song, the re- 
ward of his “countryman,” Judas, whose residence he shall share, having 
the very same host. — H. Von M. 


LIFE VII PAUL RABAUT. 
A. D. 1718-A. D. 1794. REFORMED, — FRANCE. 


To the woman of Samaria, inquiring where man ought to worship, 
Christ foretold a time when the true worshiper should worship the Fa- 
ther in spirit and in truth. Such worship was offered in the catacombs of 
Rome; such also in the “ church in the wilderness,” which all the fanatic 
tyranny of the French ruler was not able to suppress. What country 
has sealed the Reformed faith with longer or sorer martyrdom than that 
of France! With brief interruptions, the persecution of the gospel con- 
tinued from 1524, when James Pavannes, the first evangelical martyr, 
was burned alive on the Place de Gréve, because he had written against 
the worship of Mary and the saints, down to 1775, when the last two 
persons kept in the galleys as Protestants were let out of their prisons. 
The revocation (1685) of the Edict of Nantes had two results: the emi- 
gration of four hundred thousand diligent and skilled Huguenots, and the 
aggravation of the misery of their fellow-believers who did not emigrate. 
The number of the latter reached a million: of these three hundred thou- 
sand died from the persecutions which they suffered on account of their 
faith ; from ten to fifteen thousand died by the gallows, by torture, by the 
stake, or by the axe. When the war of the Camisards came (1701-1706), 
the fatal hour of Protestantism in France, it seemed, had struck. The 
evangelical church no longer had synods, discipline, lawful worship and 
instruction, or clergymen. ‘The last, to the number of about six hundred, 
had been driven into exile. For that hour of sorest need God raised up 
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in Antoine Court the reformer of French Protestantism. He convoked 
synods, reéstablished public worship, at peril of his life, went as an itin- 
erant through the settlements of his fellow-believers, and established in 
Lausanne a theological seminary, which from 1730 until 1812 alone 
supplied the ministers for the “church in the wilderness.” Some four 
hundred and fifty candidates for the ministry left this school during these 
eighty years to venture their lives in the wilderness. Among them Paul 
Rabaut takes a front place. 

~ He was born January 9, 1718, in Bédarieux, near Montpellier, of an 
old Reformed family. In his home, which was ever and anon a hiding- 
place for the preachers in the wilderness, he learned to know and love 
the gospel. When a boy he often acted as a guide to the persecuted. 
At the age of fifteen or sixteen he was met by a call to give Barly ceilt do thie 
his life to the Lord, renouncing every brilliant worldly pros- ™iistry. 
pect in order to serve his brethren. He became a “proposant,” as the 
assistants of the preachers in the wilderness were entitled. He was to ac- 
company them on their dangerous journeys, and be instructed by them for 
the church’s service. When twenty years old Rabaut was sent to Nismes 
as a preacher. He married, that same year, Magdalena Gaydan, a young 
lady whose Christian steadfastness and self-sacrifice were equal to his 
own. Rabaut soon saw that to fulfill his office he needed a more thorough 
education. He decided that he must go and study for three years in 
Lausanne, leaving his wife behind (1740.) This he did, and then re- 
turned to his church in Nismes (1743), and remained in his pastorate 
until his death (1794). During his half century and more of labor he 
was protected by God’s watchful care. He in whom, above others, beat 
the heart-throbs of the proscribed Protestantism of France, was never 
even once arrested or imprisoned. He ever bore himself as a servant of 
God, and as one dying, and lo! he still lives. 

The French Protestants enjoyed a period of rest at the time of Ra- 
baut’s return to Nismes. The magistrates ignored the meetings, which 
they could not suppress. But they were stirred by Richelieu, who was 
made lieutenant-general in Languedoc (1738), to begin anew a bloody 
persecution. The pretext for this was a widely circulated religious song, 
which besought a blessing upon the arms of England. Rabaut, who had 
ever spoken out most decidedly against armed resistance, and had de- 
clined to attend assemblies where armed men were present, was never- 
theless accused of being the author of the hymn. He wrote to Riche- 
lieu, defending himself and his brethren from the imputation: “ We 

solemnly make oath and asseveration in the presence of the Supreme 
Searcher of Hearts, who will arraign perjurers and hypocrites before his 
judgment seat, that the detestable song ascribed to the Protestants is not 
their production. Their religion obliges them to nothing more strongly 
than to obedience and to loyalty to their sovereign. In our sermons and 
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addresses we magnify this our obligation, as the Catholics who live in 
Neugierde can testify.” He further said: “If we hold religious assem- 
blies, it is not from disrespect to the command of his majesty, or from 
seditiousness, but purely and wholly for conscience’ sake, to offer to our 
God the sacrifice which we deem most acceptable to Him, to receive in- 
struction in reference to our duties and incitements to fulfill them.” 
Richelieu was not able to understand how men must obey God rather 
than man, and proceeded with hellish hate against the Reformed. The 
If castle, the towers of Constance (near Aigues-Mortes), and other public 
edifices were filled with prisoners, both men and women, 
Rabaut labors . ae 
amid dragon- ‘The dragonnades were begun anew in several districts. 
Bhler- Rabaut was obliged to hide, and to perform the duties of 
his office in the utmost secrecy. He preached frequently in forest ra- 
vines and desert places near Nismes. The Protestants, full of thirst for 
the word of God, faced the greatest dangers to attend these meetings. 
As many as ten thousand hearers would at times gather round Rabaut, 
and would all be reached by his full and penetrating voice. His ser- 
mons, as they are described by the possessor of the manuscripts of his 
pulpit efforts, are characterized by “ great simplicity and unction, gentle- 
ness rather than harshness, few dogmatic discussions, more love than pro- 
fundity, and practical exhortations, which were ever added to doctrinal 
discussions.” Besides his preaching and his work as pastor from house 
to house, he attended very carefully to the education of the young, giv- 
ing instruction now in one farm district, now in another, in some out-of- 
the-way corner. His influence with his brethren in the faith was tested 
at the time of the imprisonment of pastor Désubas. This young man, 
beloved as a preacher for his zeal and ability, was betrayed by an apos- 
tate, and led under a strong guard to Montpellier. Repeated attempts 
of Protestants along the way to free their pastor were defeated, having 
served only to waste precious blood. It seemed as if a new “ war of the 
Cévennes” would follow, till the brave Rabaut arose out of his hiding- 
place to enjoin the Protestants by all the weight of his influence to put 
Rabaut’s noble the sword into the sheath. Désubas died as a martyr. Ra- 
letter. baut addressed the following letter to his judge, the terrible 
Lenain: “ When I chose the office of preacher in this realm, I was not 
ignorant to what I exposed myself. I viewed myself as a victim doomed 
to slaughter. No worldly consideration could have led me to make this 
choice of mine; but I was convinced that in this office I could do the 
most good. Ignorance is the death of the soul, and the source of end- 
less transgression. What would become of the Protestants if they were 
wholly deprived of pastors, forbidden as they are the free exercise of 
their religion, and unable conscientiously to follow Romanism? What 
would become of them, deprived as they are of books from which they 
might instruct themselves? Surely, they would fall a prey either to in- 
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differentism or fanaticism! Your highness is not unaware tnat the labors 
of the pastors have hindered such a result. For my own part, I have 
not neglected to instruct thoreughly those in my charge. After giving 
instruction in the foundation truths of religion, I have attached especial 
importance to inculeating moral duties. I have spoken particularly of 
obedience and loyalty to the king. It is indeed true that the Protestants , 
in several districts have suffered, either in their own or their children’s 
persons and estates, and thus terror has been produced, so that their 
‘pastors’ exhortations were deprived of their effect.” 

It was the hope of the Protestants, after the death of Bénezet, that 
Louis Fifteenth would have compassion on them, if he could but be 
thoroughly informed of their condition. When the war minister, mar- 
quis Paulmy d’Angenson, was making a military inspection of the south- 
ern provinces, he was met on September 19, 1772, on the road near 
Nismes, by Rabaut in person. The pastor, on whose head a price was 
set, called to him, and presented him a memorial. The marquis showed 
him respect, and promised to submit the paper. Rabaut vanished, going 
on his pilgrim course. New means were used to force him to leave the 
country. During the night an armed mob took possession papaut:s heroic 
of his house, and threatened his wife, who had the care of Wife- 
two children and of a sick mother, with every torture, unless she induced 
her husband to quit the country. Magdalena would not allow herself to 
be frightened. She told her husband to continue in his office. She 
went forth herself, with her children and her mother, to pass a whole 
year wandering here and there, and seeking refuge in various hiding- 
places. 

The Ist of January, 1756, a Reformed assembly near Nismes was 
suddenly attacked. Most of those present saved themselves by flight. 
Some were taken, and among them Fabre, a man of seventy-eight. His 
son, who had escaped, begged that his aged father might be released, and 
himself taken in his stead. The exchange took place, and this example 
of filial love excited respect. The duke of Mirejoix proffered the volun- 
tary prisoner his liberty if Rabaut would promise to leave the kingdom. 
Fabre would not accept the proffer, and was placed in the galleys at 
Toulon. After six years he was set free, and rejoiced to find his old 
father still alive. 

In 1761 new victims were demanded by the cruel government. The 
youthful preacher, Paul Rochette, was seized when on his way to attend 
to his official work, one night, and was brought into the city of Caussade. 
Three young nobles, the Grenier brothers, on the news of the danger 
which threatened their pastor, hastened to the city, armed with pistols 
and daggers. They were charged with intending to deliver the prisoner 
by force. The preacher was sentenced by the Toulouse parliament to be 
hanged, the brothers to be beheaded, and others who were concerned to 
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be imprisoned in the galleys. In vain did Rabaut exert himself for the 
innocent victims with the king’s daughter, Adelaide, with duke Fitz- 
James, with Richelieu, and with Rousseau. The latter replied, in indif- 
ferent tone (October 27th), that the religious assemblies could be given 
up without a surrender of religious belief. He said, “I have preached 
_ humanity, gentleness, and toleration as well as I could. It is not my 
fault if [am not heard. For the future I intend to confine myself to 
general truths. I write no libels nor satires. I attack no person, but only 
men at large. I condemn no action, but only vice. I can do no more.” 
The bloody sentence was executed. When the martyrs first were told 
their fate, they cried, “ Then we are to die! Let us call upon God to 
receive graciously the sacrifice which we bring.” Strong in their faith, 
they suffered death February 26, 1762. Rochette was the last martyr 
preacher of the “church in the wilderness.” 

The popular interest in Rochette’s heroic death was very great. Pub- 
The noted Calas lie attention was still further excited by another affair, in 
affair. which also Rabaut was concerned, — the Calas trial. John 
Calas, an esteemed merchant in Toulouse, had a son named Mare An- 
tony. One night the youth destroyed his own life by hanging himself 
in the door-way of a warehouse of his father. The Calas were Protest- 
ants. Soon the word went through the fanatically disposed city that 
Mare Autony had been murdered by his father and his brothers, be- 
cause he purposed to change his faith. The murdered man was buried 
as a martyr of the Catholic faith, with all the pomp of the Romish 
church. The father was tried, and, three weeks after Rochette’s death, 
was executed, his goods confiscated, his children banished or confined in 
convents. Three years later, before the untiring effort of Voltaire, the 
sentence was reviewed, the judicial murder unanimously condemned by 
the court, the name of Calas restored to honor, and his property returned 
to his children. The condemning judges had accepted as proven that 
Protestant parents were obliged by their belief to put their children to 
death in case they purposed to join the Romish church. The Geneva 
pastors and professors protested loudly and powerfully against this in- 
famous slander. Rabaut wrote a letter under the title, “The Shameful 
Calumny.” He said, “ We confess that it touches us in the most tender 
place when such crimes are charged upon us. Confiscate our property, 
send our people to the galleys and our pastors to the gallows, but at least 
respect a system of morals which springs from Jesus Christ alone. The 
foremost principle of the Protestants is to accept the Scriptures as the 
only rule of faith and practice, — this book which we are sure does not 
inculcate child murder. What religion is it that insists strongly that 
faith is a free gift of God, that conscience must be unconstrained, that 
men must not believe upon the faith of others, and that a blind faith is a 
dead faith? It is this religion of ours! Protestants have contended 
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most zealously for liberty of thought and belief. We take it to heart, 
then, when we are charged with a spirit of persecution. The universal 
belief among us is that we should bear with the erring, we should honor 
the Godhead, and never take vengeance, but leave it to God, to whom 
only vengeance belongs.” The writing of Rabaut excited new hatred. 
It was publicly torn and burned by the executioner. Its author was 
forced to take fresh precautions and to flee from one hiding-place to an- 
other. 
_ With persevering zeal Rabaut continued in his work. He was as- 
sisted by his eldest son, Rabaut-Etienne, who had left the Lausanne 
seminary in 1765, and had at once been made preacher in Nismes. His 
second son, Rabaut-Pommier, was also a pastor, first in Montpellier, and 
then in Paris, while the youngest, Rabaut-Dupuis, settled in his native 
city asa merchant. A spirit of toleration was prevailing more and more 
in France, and the lot of the Protestants was visibly improved. Many 
a hammer was wasted upon the anvil of the gospel. In the year 1780, 
the Reformed first won the right to have their own cemeteries. They 
had long buried the dead secretly and in the night-time, either in fields, 
in gardens, or in cellars. When sixty-seven years old, Rabaut asked 
from the consistory of Nismes his dismissal. It was granted in the most 
considerate and grateful manner. He built a refuge for his old age on 
Grétry Street, which is still known as Paul Street. The house is to-day 
a Protestant orphan asylum for the department of Gard. 

In the year 1786, Rabaut was visited by the marquis Lafayette, who 
desired him to go to Paris to represent the interests of his popout ona his 
brethren. Rabaut went, and toiled for a year in the capita] 7 honored. 
to obtain the edict of 1787, which at least was a prophecy of religious 
liberty, and achieved something towards it. ‘The day for it came more 
quickly than was expected by even the most sanguine. The Revolution 
in France raised the despised preacher of the wilderness, Rabaut-Etienne, 
to the presidency of the national assembly. The son wrote to his aged 
father (March 15, 1790), “ The president of the national assembly is at 
your feet.” A few months later the grand veteran of the war of the 
cross was allowed the joy of dedicating the first temple erected by the 
Protestants since the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. He closed the 
sublime service with the prayer of Simeon. But he had not yet come 
to the hour of his departure. His son, the pride of his old age, died 
December 5, 1793, upon the scaffold, because he dared resist Robes- 
pierre, and his son’s wife killed herself in grief over his death. The 
aged Rabaut himself was cast into prison, amid the mockery of a frenzied 
people. The ninth Thermidor (July 27, 1794), he was set free. Weary 
of life, he returned to his home, to set his house in order. His wife had 
died some time before. Upon the 25th of September of this year, he 
met a peaceful death. After seventy-seven years of wandering, he went 
quietly home. 
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Of all the virtues which men admire, Rabaut had one only, but that 
was the very greatest, namely, fidelity. With but moderate gifts of 
mind he united invincible strength of will, and an entire consecration 
of self to God and to the work which was given him todo. He took 
up his Master’s cross daily, neither seeking it nor passing it by. He 
bore it ‘patiently and self-sacrificingly, till his Lord took it away, turning 
the cross to a crown, leading the preacher of the wilderness to living 
fountains of water, and him who sowed in tears to the place where all 
tears are wiped away from the eyes. —T. P. 


LIFE IX. JOHN FREDERICK OBERLIN. 
A. D. 1740—-A. D. 1826. LUTHERAN, — FRANCE. 


Wuat person .of intelligence, unless some one who shuts out from his 
mind all knowledge of the kingdom of God on earth, has failed to hear 
at some time or other the name of Oberlin? A mystic, a fantastic, or a 
pietist, he may be called, — for evil report has thus sought to characterize 
him, — but whoever will take pains to go and study the man thus named, 
on his own field of labor, will soon be ready before the presence of Ober- 
lin to bow in reverence. For our day has seen nothing in all our home- 
missionary enterprise, however substantial and worthy of praise, that ex- 
ceeds the work done by this single individual from 1767 down to 1826. 
All the philanthropic effort and Christian benevolence which we greet and 
extol as the harbingers of a better age are to be found, in types or pat- 
terns at least, in the sphere of the labors of Oberlin. 

The scene of his work was the Steinthal, a mountain hollow inclosed 
by high rock walls, situated in Alsace, not far from Strass- 
burg, among the northwest declivities of the Vosges Mount- 
ains. Its name came from the old feudal castle of Stein, whose moss- 
grown towers look down still from their mountain summit, reminding 
us of the day when nothing save dagger and cross, the knight and the 
priest, had power in the land, or could lay claim to the rights which are 
the heritage of mankind. The Steinthal was indebted to tempests of war 
and to religious persecutions for its first very limited population. People 
of many lands, Italians, Swiss, Germans, and French, found here a refuge. 
A rude patois, a mixture of various dialects, with French, however, as 
its foundation, served as the chief language of the region. After the 
Reformati$n had found its way to Strassburg (1529), it soon penetrated 
to the Steinthal, carrying thither the Confession of Augsburg (1530). 
The valley comprised two parishes, Rothau and Waldbach. The profound 
stillness of the forests of the former was, before long, broken by the clang 
of iron manufactures and other industries. By the entrance of immi- 


The Steinthal. 
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grants the Romish church again won a foot-hold. The latter, which, with 
its five hamlets (two of them the offshoots of the original Waldbach), 
was to be the field of Oberlin, had never changed from its ori ginal con- 
dition, that of a veritable wilderness, till Oberlin transformed it to a 
garden of the Lord. 

The way for this transformation had been prepared by Oberlin’s prede- 
cessor, Stuber, from Strassburg, an every way excellent cler- balnaidec ieee 
gyman, who had taken Waldbach when it was reduced to an cessor. 
utterly ruinous condition by a succession of faithless hirelings. He had 
found the people, whose broken jargon he had the greatest difficulty in 
understanding, unable either to read or to write, and void of all civiliza- 
tion. A swineherd, who, from old age, was unable to work, and who had 
no more knowledge than the half-naked youth intrusted to him, had been 
put in the office of parish school-teacher. The Bible was utterly un- 
known. Not one of their preachers, even, had ever been owner of the 
book. Waldbach parish had been made, as far as the church was con- 
cerned, a kind of penitentiary, or Botany Bay. Preachers were sent 
thither whom their friends did not quite wish to let starve, and whom 
they yet hesitated to put anywhere else, on account of their bad conduct. 
Was it a wonder, among such a neglected people, ignorant of morals 
and religion, that barbarity, immorality, and superstition of every sort 
went hand in hand? Stuber had shrunk back when he viewed the wasted 
vineyard intrusted to his care. But he did not despond. With God’s 
help he went to work, and to him belongs the credit of at least not leav- 
ing the forests to utter rudeness. He felt, however, when he had toiled 
four years, that he must accept a call to an especially pleasant position in 
the city of Barr, near Strassburg. He thus let one come after him who 
seems to have aimed to destroy by word and deed the good seed sown by 
the man before him. Happily he was soon deprived of his office. Stuber, 
whose conscience had given him sleepless nights, was not long in doubt as 
to what he ought todo. He requested (1760) to be sent back to Waldbach. 
His honorable desire was granted him. His sacrifice to the cause of 
God was rewarded by Heaven with many happy results. After apply- 
ing himself actively for seven years to the material and moral good of 
his community, greatly improving the school, beginning a small public 
library, and attending in person to placing a Bible in every family, Stuber 
felt obliged, by weak health, again to leave Waldbach, accepting a call 
to the Thomas church of Strassburg. This he did more gladly, because 
he knew who would see to promoting and completing, with all the energy 
of youth, the work which he himself had inaugurated. , 

The young man before Stuber’s mind was John Frederick Oberlin, born 
at Strassburg in 1740 (near the time of the birth of Lavater 
and of Jung-Stilling). Oberlin was one of seven sons. His 
parents were members of the Lutheran church, and universally respected. 


Oberlin’s youth 
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His father, a worthy teacher in the gymnasium, and his mother, a finely 
educated and devoted Christian lady, were able to train their sons with 
strictness, yet allowed abundant room to each of them to develop his 
peculiar characteristics. So in the boy Frederick the outlines of his 
coming character soon appeared. Resoluteness, courage, and foree were. 
joined with a profound tenderness, and a living, self-sacrificing sympathy 
with the woes and misfortunes of others, whatever they might be. It 
happened at one time, when a crowd of blackguard boys had knocked the 
bucket from off the head of a peasant woman in wanton malice, that 
Oberlin dealt them such a rebuke there in the street that they at first 
stood overcome, and afterwards silently dispersed. The youth then gave 
the poor woman his pocket money, amounting indeed to only a few cents, 
to help repair her damage. One evening, as Oberlin’s mother portrayed 


the sad condition of an afflicted family, the little Frederick suddenly 


sprang up, and with the bright tears filling his eyes cried out, “ Mamma, 
I will tgke the poor people my Christmas money!” his brothers and his 
sisters imitating him in his offer. 

When Oberlin had finished with the greatest credit his studies in gym- 
nasium and university, and had taken a degree in the latter as master of 
philosophy, he became a tutor in the family of a physician, acquiring 
here much medical knowledge, which became very valuable to him after- 
wards. His purpose was to become a field chaplain in the French army, 
but this was crossed by his call to go to Waldbach. Oberlin had a pro- 
found sense of the important work here offered him. He knew, how- 
ever, who was at his side, and trusted his promise: “My strength is’ 
made perfect in weakness.” Already when nineteen years old, he had 
been impelled to make a surrender of himself to the Lord his God, to 
Oberlin’s cove. Serve Him eternally, placing his hand and his seal to a sol- 
scans emn covenant. He was led to this largely by the blessed in- 
fluence of pastor Lorenz, of Strassburg, a preacher full of unction and 
hearty zeal. In this writing, he says, among other things, “ Holy God, 
to Thee I resign myself this day most solemnly. Hear, ye heavens, and 
give ear, thou earth! To-day I profess that the Lord is my God. Ac- 
cept, O Lord, my word, and write it down in thy book, that henceforth. 
I may be thine. In the name of the Lord of hosts, I resign all other 
masters who have heretofore ruled over me; the world’s joys, to which 
I gave myself; the desires of the flesh, which dwelt within me. I resign 
every transient thing, that God may be my all in all. To Thee I devote 
all that I am and have, the powers of my soul, the members of my body, 
my time, and my possessions. Help Thou me, O Father, that I may em- 
ploy everything to thy glory, using all in obedience to thy command. 


Grant me grace, O my God, to continue in this covenant with all stead-. 


fastness, and to keep the vows which are already upon me through bap- 
tism. The Lord’s name be to me an eternal witness that I have offered 


— 


dies 
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this vow to Him, and subscribed it with steadfast, sincere heart, to be 
kept to the end.” Under this covenant there was written by Oberlin, 
after his entrance upon his office in Waldbach, “ Renewed” (“ Renova 
tum”). 

A very painful surprise must have met Oberlin when he found Stein- 
thal, notwithstanding the faithful work of the venerable Stuber, in a pro- 
foundly wretched condition. Any signs of the labors of that good pastor 
were hardly to be met. The earlier ignorance and rudeness were but 

_ slightly affected. The region was inhospitable and barren, and was shut 

out from the world by pathless rocky cliffs. Trusting God, and taking 
courage from the approval and assistance of some few mem- yerin bezing 
bers of his parish, who had been influenced by: Stuberys 242 Hfe-work, 
Oberlin began a work of reformation, reaching out in every direction. 
His sermons, of which Christ was the light and life [stern und kern ], 
were hearty discourses from a kind father to his children, and besides 
were models of popular and effective oratory. Visiting untiringly from 
house to house, he proved himself to possess an inexhaustible store of 
wise, practical counsels respecting the needs of both body and soul. 
Gradually he led his congregation into all his plans of improvement. 
He met serious opposition from a large number, who charged him with 
love of innovation, but through gentleness and prudence was able to over- 
come it. At one time, he heard that some young men had resolved to 
waylay him, upon the following Sunday, as he was returning from one 
of the subordinate parishes, which he most faithfully served, and to inflict 
upon him bodily punishment. Sunday came; Oberlin took occasion in 
his sermon to exalt the divine protection in which he who was truly de 
voted to God might ever confide. After service, he set out for home, 
not on horseback, as usual, but on foot, while his horse was led by a 
peasant at some distance behind him. Soon he descried the ill-disposed 
mob concealed in the way behind some bushes. With steady, even gait he 
went on by them. The conspirators were left in surprise, no one of them 
venturing to lay a hand on him. When a like plot was formed, at an- 
other time, against him, he first preached in the church on the text, 
«“ Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also;” and afterwards, when the plotters were in conference upon the man- 
ner in which they could revenge themselves upon the man who forbade 
them so many things in which they delighted, Oberlin came upon them 
suddenly. The mere appearance of the man, so majestic and noble, with 
his inquiry, “Tell me now in what I have done you injury,” was enough 
to disarm the poor creatures, and even to impress them with reverence 
before him. Soon there was not a man in the parish but was obliged to 
revere him. j 

Oberlin completed a year of toil and anxiety. His mother’s wish that 
a faithful helper might be given him was then fulfilled. The woman 
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appointed of God for him was Magdalene Salome Witter, the lovable 
Oberlin’s mar- 20d cultivated daughter of one of the Strassburg Univer- 
riage. sity professors, a friend of the Oberlins. By advice of her 
physician, she sought in the air of the Vosges Mountains the recovery 
of her delicate health, and went to Waldbach in the company of Ober- 
lin’s sister. The circumstances of the betrothal of herself and Oberlin 
were peculiar. The latter had not the feast thought that the cultivated 
and, as he thought, worldly city belle was intended to be his fellow- 
laborer in life. He met her in a friendly way, but regarded her for a 
time without concern. By and by he heard a voice from his soul calling, 
“Take Magdalene.” ‘ Impossible,” he replied ; “we would not suit one 
another.” But.ever and anon it spoke: “ Take her; she is the one.” 
He adhered to his negative reply. The moment came when Magdalene 
was about to take her departure. Oberlin was seized with alarm. Accus- 
tomed as he was to follow God’s voice, he perceived who had been 
speaking to him. He went to her as she was leaving, held out his hand, 
and said, “ You will leave us, my dear friend. But a voice says to me 
that you are to be my companion in life. What do you say?” Mag- 
dalene covered her glowing face with one hand, extending the other to 
him. The betrothal was made, and that in the name of God. Their 
marriage took place July 6, 1768, to the great blessing of the parish. 
It was soon plain that the Holy Spirit, unseen, had given the soul of 
Magdalene a deep and thorough Christian experience. 

With renewed zeal, Oberlin, with his wife as his true helpmeet, pushed 
on in all directions that work of his which to-day remains to astonish us. 
First, he devoted himself to perfecting the schools of the region. He 
found helpers especially in a noble and wealthy Swiss family, the Le- 
grands, who, sharing his views, out of regard for him and his works 
removed their silk manufactory to the Steinthal. Oberlin builded in 
Waldbach a new school edifice, and enlarged the school-houses of the 
smaller villages. He employed qualified and faithful teachers. He 
started them upon right methods of teaching. Especially, he introduced 
the pure French to replace the rude dialect of the country. He pro- 
moted the material interests of the forsaken country with equal zeal, 
prudence, and success. Everything was neglected, — agriculture, cattle- 
raising, and trades. The people were slumbering in their pitiful hermit 
existence, as if utterly cut off from the world outside. Oberlin shook 
Oberlin leads in them till they awaked. “Procuring the indispensable im- 
things temporal. plements, he asked the people to take them in their hands, 
and to follow after him. They followed, willingly or unwillingly, he 
going ahead with shovel and mattock upon his shoulder. Work was be- 
gun. The rough places were leveled, rocks removed or buried; broad 
wastes, covered with broom and other wild growths, were made tillable 
and thoroughly manured. The mountain streams were conducted through 
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the valleys, so as to make rich meadows and pastures. Bridges were 
builded over the large streams. The one over the roaring Breusch re- 
tains till to-day the name of “ Le Pont de Piété,” or “The Love Bridge.” 
In the care of his own garden, which in a short time rejoiced in an 
abundance of nourishing vegetables and productive fruit trees, Oberlin 
set the farmers an encouraging example of what they might do on their 
own grounds, by using diligence and careful perseverance. He took 
under his care, also, the condition of the roads which connected his par- 
ish with other places, especially with Strassburg. He sent a number of 
his young men to capable master artisans in Strassburg, to be taught. 
Before long, they came back skilled masons, smiths, tailors, shoemakers, 
or artisans of other crafts. This did not have to go on long till the 
entire parish of Waldbach, not only in its houses and shops, its gardens 
and farms, but in its language, morals, and deportment, wore an aspect 
wonderfully changed. Putting off the beggarliness that seemed to call 
for alms, it began a profitable business with the products of its fields and 
of its herds. Those who remembered the former wilderness to be found 
in this corner of the Vosges Mountains were amazed at the new creation, 
and could hardly believe that it was the work of a single individual. 
But Oberlin did the will of God. Thus he brought it about in a few 
years that his parish could boast a circulating library, suited for mental 
and spiritual culture, a small museum of natural history and philosophy, 
and an excellently managed savings and loan institution. Besides, it 
possessed an agricultural association, whose services were respectfully ac- 
knowledged by the central association at Paris. Oberlin, as the founder 
and patron of the society, was decorated with a gold medal by the Royal 
Agricultural Society, and at a later period with the order of the Legion 


-of Honor by the king himself. 


But the business and social interests of the Steinthal weighed upon 
Oberlin far less than the welfare of the souls of his parish- 4.1m Jeads in 
ioners. In his sermons and in his Bible readings—the rule ‘binss spiritual. 
for the latter being that the women should be knitting for themselves or 
for the poor while he was speaking — he won his way very near to the 
hearts of his hearers. In his home conversations with his people, re- 


-specting their every-day interests, he gently and skillfully turned their 
-minds, almost unconsciously, to heavenly and eternal objects. He never 


inundated them with his religion, but let it drop as the gentle dew upon 
their souls. Gladly he saw that they, for the most part, received the 
gospel in the same spirit in which he offered it. Little by little, the 


community took a self-forgetful interest in all Christian enterprises and 


charities. ‘There was begun, at the instigation of the wife of Oberlin, 


-a kindergarten, conducted by excellent managers, with the deeply Chris- 


tian and cultivated Louise Scheppler, a farmer’s daughter, at their head. 
Bible and tract circulation and foreign missions received a hearty sup- 
32 
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port. Oberlin was the first continental correspondent of the British 
Bible Society. That the poor and suffering in Waldbach were well 
cared for will be taken as a matter of course. 

Oberlin’s weekly catechisings and public school examinations delighted 
the grown people, who attended in crowds, glad to mark the progress 
which was made by their children. Of course there were some who were 
negligent, idle, or refractory. Oberlin was unwearying, when he missed 
such from church or ‘from other assemblies, in seeking them in their 
homes or upon their farms, and bringing them into the fold. Travel 
‘in his widely extended parish was attended with much danger, especially 
in the winter. Roaring snow-storms from the ravines of the mountains 
would sweep over the roads. The lonely traveler could easily lose his 
way and be caught fast in the drifts. He would find his path climbing 
by the edge of frightful abysses, over rocky ascents, all coated with ice; 
or he would be obliged to cross the suddenly swollen mountain streams 
upon frail bridges, which perhaps were covered already by the rushing 
flood, and where an accident would cost him his life. But the watch- 
word of Oberlin was, “ Forward.” And God helped him in going for- 
ward for six and eighty years, and through worse things than the snowy 
avalanche or the mountain torrents. 

By the French Revolution, the peace of all Europe and the quiet progress 
Oberlin asa OL: the community of Steinthal were both sadly interrupted. 
poitic’. Oberlin, like many of the nobler spirits of Europe, whether 
in France or out of it, was at first filled with enthusiasm, remembering 
the evil rule of Charles Ninth and the last two Louises. But he abhorred 
the excess and bloodshed which followed, in the name of “the rights 
of man,” as they were called by the mob, which inscribed this motto upon 
their banner. He kept aloof as much as possible from the political ex- 
citement. When he gave a hiding-place among his secluded mountains 
to some fugitive from France, he did it from love to man, not asking to 
what party the refugee belonged. When the “ féte of the constitution” 
was held, and an “altar of France” was erected upon a high mountain, 
Oberlin made the inaugural address, at the earnest desire of his people, 
but gave it a religious character, holding fast by his Christian principles. 
With like propriety did he address the Steinthal volunteers, who were dis- 
posed to enter the French army. His position was made the more diffi- 
cult when, after the setting up of a republican government in France, 
Robespierre and Marat took the rule, and ordered all churches closed 
and all Christian worship to cease, under the heaviest penalties. Oberlin 
purposed to be true to himself and to his God.. He obeyed the govern- 
ment’s command, however, in laying aside the cloak and tippet which were 
the insignia of his pastoral office. He would show his parish to be a law- 
abiding people. He caused them to hold an election of officers. The 
result was that on his motion the excellent school-teacher of Waldbach 
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was made president, and Oberlin himself chosen “orator.” The church 
was taken for an assembly hall, as the school-room was too narrow. Ober- 
lin thus filled his place as preacher, not in the pulpit, but upon a “ trib- 
ne,” hastily erected. To his great grief he had to give up, for the 
time being, his catechisings. Still he did not escape denunciation by the © 
Jacobin spies. One day, to the great amazement of his people, he was 
arrested and dragged before the tribunal of the national Tit tcsane fe 
commissioner of his district, to be examined. But at the ath. 
‘moment when his trial was about to begin, the news came of the over- 
throw of Robespierre, and Oberlin was set free without further ceremony. 
Public worship was again allowed by law (1795). The clergy were, 
however, admonished to proclaim to their people “the oath of hate to 
royalty and to anarchy, the oath of obedience and fidelity to the republic 
and to the constitution of the year 3 of the new era.” Oberlin of course 
executed this command in consistence with his principles. He was sub- 
ject to the state for the Lord’s sake, but so far only as his conscience as 
a Christian warranted him in showing obedience. 

Some time before the Revolution (January, 1783), Oberlin had re- 
ceived a blow, than which no heavier one could have be- a ee ee 
fallen him. By a sudden stroke he lost what was called by Baa ieentjae” 
him his dearest earthly treasure. His faithful companion 
and untiring helper in every enterprise was taken away. He could not 
be comforted. He was unspeakably desolate. She was the repository of 
his most secret thoughts and plans. To her he spoke with confidence of 
everything that occupied or affected him. Her ever wise counsel he 
was accustomed faithfully to follow. Whither could he turn, or where 
stand, now that she was gone? And what have we here in his diary, 
which has been preserved to us? Nothing less than that he lived through 
nine years in communion with the glorified one, — now in dream, now in 
vision when he was awake, —and that he continued to discuss with her 
every measure which he purposed! What he records of this is as if it 
were a real occurrence. It were well before we dismiss this with the 
exclamation, “ Phantasy!” “ Delusion!” “ Hallucination!” to withhold 
our judgment over such a mysterious fact, until it please God to show 
to us more concerning the relations of the worlds visible and invisible 
than He has yet vouchsafed to tell. We should also have charity for this 
child-like, believing spirit, and not count it presumption or trespass when 
we find him drawing a map of the world beyond; placing it upon the 
church wall back of the pulpit; carrying in his pocket two little tablets, 
one marked “oui,” the other “non,” and allowing them to render him in 
doubtful cases an answer as from God, — not, however, until he had uttered 
a silent prayer! These peculiarities cannot deface, in our eyes, Oberlin’s 
noble image. They rather show the child-like simplicity and believing 
sincerity of the humble servant of the Lord. 


ve 
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The death of Oberlin took place June 1, 1826, at the advanced age of 
Oberlin’s lnct — Cighty-six. Of him, as of Moses, it was true that “his eye 
daya, was not dim, nor his natural force abated.” He went home 
in full repose upon God, abounding as few men have in good works. 
Christ had been life to him; death must have been gain. He left behind 
him, out of nine children, only one son and three daughters, besides an 
adopted child, his faithful servant, Louise Scheppler, whom he had led to 
Christ, and who after his wife’s death presided in a model manner over 
his household. A son and a daughter had been taken away in tender 
childhood. His eldest son, Frederick Jeremiah, died (1793) as an in- 
ferior officer of the French army. His especially promising son, Henry, 
whom Lavater called his Nathanael, who for a time exchanged the study 
of theology and medicine for the work of war, died (1817) from the ef- 
fect of service under Napoleon. His son Charles Conservé, who, like 
Henry, studied medicine and theology, served as a physician for a time in 
the French army of the Rhine, then was pastor of Rothau parish, and at 
the time of his father’s death was practicing as a skillful and philan- 
thropic physician in Foudai, a- village of his father’s parish. 

Oberlin was buried solemnly in the Waldbach cemetery, the entire 
population of the valley thronging around with sympathizing hearts, 
joined by many from distant places. Over his grave were shed tears of 
thankfulness in abundance. A plain monument marks his resting-place. 
It names him “ Father of the Steinthal,” and adds, in French, Daniel xii. 
3: “They that turn many to righteousness shall shine as the stars for 
ever and ever.” Many a token of respect was given Oberlin in his life- 
time. We have noted already his recognition by the chief of his land, 
and by Louis Eighteenth himself. And when a nobleman of Alsace, in 
the service of Russia, petitioned the czar Alexander, at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, for leave to pay a visit to Oberlin, whose pupil he had been, the 
ezar replied, “ Monsieur Oberlin is well known to me. I esteem him, 
and commission you to say to him that I love and highly honor him,” 
When the nobleman, upon his return, was about to kiss the ezar’s hand 
in the name of Oberlin, the czar would not allow it, saying, “ You know 
that I will have my hand kissed by no one, and least of all by a de- 
serving pastor.” He then kissed his officer thrice, saying, “This is for 
Papa Oberlin.” The Steinthal reformer received visits from many for- 
eign lands, and letters testifying respect and love. Of their number, be- 
sides Lavater and Stilling, we name the poet Pfeffel and the celebrated 
Madame Kriidener, The memory of Oberlin is preserved in song and 
in biography. The honor which, above all that has been paid him, 
might be an object of envy is this: that to-day no member of his old 
parish draws near his grave-stone without profound reverence; and that 
every year many friends of the cause of God, from near and from far, 
approach his grave, blessing the man of faith, of PERE and of toil with 
an “ Ave! pia anima.” — F, W, K. 
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LIFE X. JAMES GUTHRIE. 
A. D. 16107-A. D. 1661, PRESBYTERIAN, — SCOTLAND. 


James GUTHRIE was the first clergyman of the Scottish church who 
fell a martyr in her persecutions under Charles Second. Marked at one 
time by greater cruelty, at another by less, these persecutions continued 
throughout twenty-eight years, until the revolution of 1688 brought the 
dominion of the Stuart family forever to a close. The enmity of king 
Charles to the peculiar spirit of the Presbyterian church, and above all to 
the foundation principle of her constitution, that Jesus Christ is the alone 
head of his church, and shares his kingly power with no earthly potentate, 
was in a certain measure an inheritance from his ancestors. Both his 
grandfather, James First, and his father, Charles First, were stubbornly 
determined that the king’s rule in church affairs, which had been acknowl- 
edged by the English church since her reformation, should prevail in 
Scotland. The former, recognizing in the English hierarchy the surest 
support of his rule in the church, had forced an episcopal constitution on 
the church of Scotland. This was hateful to her for a twofold reason. 
The Scotch considered that they must maintain their Presbyterian con- 
stitution as the alone scriptural. They believed that the imposition of 
the episcopalian by a royal command was a mischievous invasion of © 
rights exclusively reserved to their invisible Head. When Charles First 
went to work to force upon the Scottish church the Romanized forms 
which were introduced by him into the worship of the English church, 
the Presbyterian spirit, after a long repose, rose in its might to rend the 
fetters placed upon it. Clergy, nobles, citizens, and work people united 
in the “Covenant” (1638), swearing fidelity to the Lord mp, gcottish 
their God, and to one another. They restored the church “Covenant.” — 
as she was after the Reformation. They renounced all innovations and 
the episcopacy which had been forced upon them wrongfully by the royal 
power. 

The declaration of war against Scotland by Charles on account of this 
“ Second Reformation” of the Scottish church, as it was called, was an 
immediate cause of the kindling of the glimmering discontent of England 
with her king into a bright flame, of the shaking of Great Britain by 
revolution to her very foundations, of the overthrowing of the throne, and 
of the ending of Charles’s life upon the scaffold (1649). 

The hearts of the Scotch, who held loyally to the royal house of their 
own race, were filled with discontent and pain by the news of that blame- 
worthy execution. They proclaimed at once the unfortunate monarch’s 
éldest son Charles Second, and invited him from his exile in Holland to 
repair to Scotland to begin his reign. But they laid down the condition 
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that he should solemnly swear never to make any change in the Presby- 
terian constitution, as restored in Scotland, but to observe the same, and 
to bring his house to observe it. This vow the young king not only took, 
by subscribing the covenant before his entrance into Scotland, but re- 
newed after that by a solemn oath at his coronation. Charles’s stay in 
Scotland at that time was not of long duration. He was beaten by 
Cromwell (1651), and compelled to flee to the Continent, where he re- 
mained until the reaction in England which brought him back to the 
throne of his fathers. 

All too quickly after his restoration, he showed, by the measures which 
he took for the entire obliteration of the Presbyterian church, how little 
weight he attached to his solemn oath. Already, during his stay in Scot- 
land, he had by his whole behavior excited the deepest solicitude of clear- 
sighted Presbyterians, to whom, with all their loyalty to their earthly 
sovereign, their fidelity to their heavenly king was far more precious. 

In this class was James Guthrie, pastor of Berling. He had ever, as 
Guthrie's Chris. 2 faithful shepherd of his people, earnestly kept in mind the 
tian attitude.  gounsels of God for their salvation. As a zealous watch- 
man of Zion, he had ever contended for the rights and liberties of the 
church, and thereby had already brought upon him the enmity of the 
king and of his viceroy, Middleton, who was sent to carry out his meas- 
ures against the church of Scotland. This enmity soon found occasion 
to make itself felt. Guthrie and nine other clergymen had met in Edin- 
burgh, in a friend’s house, to prepare in common a humble address to 
the king, in which they congratulated him upon his return, declared their 
loyal sentiments, and fervently prayed God to make his rule happy and 
blest, but at the same time reminded him of his sworn pledges to the 
Scottish church. It was their intention to communicate this address to 
their like-minded brethren throughout the country, and to secure for it 
as many signatures as possible. Middleton, the moment he heard of this 
secret assembly, had its members dragged by a company of soldiers to 
prison, which Guthrie was never to leave, save to go to death by the 
hand of the executioner. 

After long imprisonment, his trial on a charge of high treason was 
begun. The indictment was based upon two‘ facts. Guthrie, though a 
true subject of the king, and often contending publicly, even under Crom- 
well, for the right of Charles as opposed to the English commander, had, 
in a writing published by him (1650), blamed the readiness with which 
Charles had been admitted to sign the covenant and to rule before he 
had given proof of his favorable sentiments towards the church. The 
other fact was as follows: At the king’s suggestion, an earlier resolve of 
the Scotch parliament, excluding from the service of the king and the 
state all enemies of the covenant and of the Presbyterian church, was 
repealed (1651). Guthrie had denounced this, in a sermon delivered at 
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that time, as treason to the cause of the Lord. When he was sum- 
moned to appear before the king and the parliament to answer for this, 
he returned the summons with a protest against the right of the civil 
power to pass judgment on matters which touched the fulfilling of his 
duties as a pastor. The protest rested ona principle maintained at all 
times by the Scottish church against the. civil power, though not always 
successfully. At that moment the condition of public affairs in Scotland 
prevented the king calling Guthrie to account. Now the matter should 
be settled. 

When the trial of Guthrie before the Scotch parliament was entered 
upon (February 20, 1661), he defended himself with an 
eloquence, knowledge of law, and power of argument that 
amazed his friends and confounded his enemies. “ My lords,” said he 
to his judges, “ my conscience I cannot submit, but this old crazy body 
and mortal flesh I do submit to do with it whatsoever you will, whether 
by death, or banishment, or imprisonment, or anything else; only I be- 
seech you to ponder well what profit there is in my blood. It is not the 
extinguishing me, or many others, that will extinguish the covenant and 
the work of reformation since the year 1638. My blood, my bondage, 
or my banishment will contribute more for the propagation of those 
things than my life or my liberty could do, though I should live many 
years. Therefore, I entreat you, since I have been deprived of my pas- 
torate, my dwelling, and my support, and reduced with my family to the 
necessity of living on the compassion of others, and since I have been 
eight months in prison, that you would not impose on me further suffer- 
ing. With the words of Jeremiah I close: ‘As for me, behold, I am in 
your hand: do with me as seemeth good and meet unto you. Bit know 
ye for certain, that if ye put me to death, ye shall surely bring innocent 
blood upon yourselves, and upon this city, and upon the inhabitants 
thereof, ” 

Guthrie’s speech made such an impression upon the assembly that 
some of the members withdrew, to avoid any share in the blood of this . 
righteous person. Nevertheless, the sentence of the parliament was pro- 
nounced that he be hanged as a traitor on the Edinburgh market-place, 
and his head cut off and set up over the gate; “also, that his estate 
should be confiscated, his coat of arms torn and reversed, and his chil- 
dren declared incapable in all time coming to enjoy any office, dignity, 
goods movable or unmovable, or aught else, within this kingdom.” He 
received the sentence with the greatest composure, saying, “ My lords, 
may this sentence never trouble you more than it troubles me, and may 
my blood never be required of the king’s house!” 

The time from his sentence to his execution (June 1, 1661) Guthrie 


Guthrie’s trial. 


‘passed in undisturbed serenity, which grew even to gladness when the 


day of his execution came around. On his way to the scaffold, his arms 
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tied behind his back, he asked that one of them might be loosed enough 
Hi to allow him, as he was not used to walking by reason of his 
is brave, holy 

death. long imprisonment, to support himself upon a staff. When 
he reached the fatal ladder, he spoke, as bishop Burnet, an eye-witness of 
his execution, testifies, “a whole hour, with the composedness of one 
who was delivering a sermon rather than his last words.” While he 
urgently besought the people to be true to the covenant, whatever trial 
came upon them, his address was also an earnest call to repentance for 
the sins of which Scotland was guilty, through apostasy or lukewarm- 
ness in respect to her covenant with the Lord, thereby bringing the 
wrath of God upon her. “These sacred, solemn, public oaths to God,” 
said he, “which, since we entered into them, have been attested by the 
conversion of so many thousands of souls, can never be released or re- 
moved by any man, or party, or power on the earth. As they are now, 
so for all future time will they remain, obligatory upon this realm! I 
take God to record upon my soul,” said he, “ that I would not exchange 
this scaffold with the palace or mitre of the greatest prelate in Britain. 
Blessed be God, who upon such a poor creature as Iam has bestowed 
his grace, has revealed his Son in me, has called me as a preacher of his 
gospel, and deigned by his Holy Spirit to seal my labors, in spite of the 
opposition of Satan and of the world, in not a few hearts of this people.” 
In closing, he cried, “ Jesus Christ is my light and my life. He is my 
wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption. To Him are all 
my desires. Him, yes Him, I commend to you with all the powers of 
my soul. Praise Him, O my soul, to all eternity!” He then ended 
with Simeon’s words: “ Lord, now lettest Thou thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” At the instant he was 
precipitated from the ladder, lifting the napkin from his face, he cried, 
“ The covenants, the covenants shall yet be Scotland’s reviving !” 

Thus died the venerable James Guthrie, who may rightly be called 
‘the first martyr for Christ’s crown and covenant, for the crime charged 
upon him was substantially his refusal to subject Christ’s royal rule of 
his church by Himself alone to the arrogated supremacy of any earthly 
Honors tohis Power. The high honor in which-a martyr of this princi- 
headless body. ple, such as Guthrie, was held by Scotland is shown by 
what followed. His headless body? was laid in a coffin by his friends, 
and carried to the chancel of the old church, where it was prepared by a 
company of women of high station for an honorable burial. Some of 
the ladies, dipping their handkerchiefs in the blood of the martyr, were 
blamed by Sir Archibald Primrose, who: stood by, for their approach to 


1 “His head was affixed to the Netherbow, and there it remained, blackening in the sun, 
through all the dark years of persecution that followed. The martyrs on their way to the 
Grave Market passed the spot where it was exposed. At last it was taken down by a 
young man named Hamilton, a student, who afterwards became successor to the man to 
whose remains he performed this kind office.”’ 
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popish superstition ; one of them answered, “ We purpose not to turn it 
to superstition or idolatry, but to raise these blood-stained cloths to 
heaven, and pray God to remember the innocent blood thus shed.” 
While the women were thus engaged, a noble youth entered, and poured 
on the body a vial of precious perfume whose fragrance filled the church. 
Perceiving it, one of the women cried, “God bless you, sir, for this act 
of love which you have shown the slain body of a faithful servant of 
Jesus Christ.” The youth bowed low, and without speaking withdrew. | 
—K. G. R. 


LIFE XI. HUGH MACKAIL. 
A. D. 16404—-A. D. 1666. PRESBYTERIAN, — SCOTLAND. 


THE persecutions by Charles Second of the faithful Presbyterians of 
Scotland grew in violence (1661-1666), marked especially by military 
outrages and exactions in the regions where the hearts of the people pre- 
served a hearty love for Presbyterianism, and opposed as a matter of con- 
science an episcopacy which was imposed on them by royal tyranny. 
For years the faithful Scotch bore the barbarities of a rude soldiery with- 
out resistance. They had seen with deepest pain their loved pastors driven 
from their churches, and forced to prison or into exile, while their places 
were filled with unworthy hirelings. They yet cherished the hope that 
their oppressed cries would not ascend in vain to heaven, but that sooner 
or later the hour of their deliverance would dawn. At last, a deed of 
revolting cruelty by the royal troops in the west of Scotland put.a limit 
to the calm endurance of intolerable injury. A portion of the people, 
some of the men of property joining them, rose against the cruel tort- 
urers. The rising was of small extent and short continuance, for even 
the decided Presbyterians were, most of them, opposed on principle to 
armed resistance. The handful of insurgents, after solemnly renewing 
the covenant and marching towards Edinburgh, where they hoped for sup- 
port, were overwhelmed by the troops of the king after a valiant resist- 
ance. Those who had taken part in the rising, or were suspected of partic- 
ipation, were pursued with the most unrelenting severity. So also were 
those who had given them shelter or food, or in any way had had con- 
nection with them. A great number of such were punished by death. 

Among these was Hugh MacKail, a youthful preacher of learning, 
éloquence, and profound piety. He had been with the in- ypcxains of- 
surgents but a few days. He was not equal, on account of fs 


his physical weakness, to enduring military labor. He was not with them 
in their battle. He had, however, at an earlier period found occasion, in 
preaching upon the sufferings which Christ’s church has borne in all 


ages, to say that “ the people of God have sometimes been persecuted by 
% 
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a Pharaoh upon the throne, sometimes by a Haman in the cabinet, and 
sometimes by a Judas in the church.” Though he had made no closer 
application of his examples, his utterance was carried to the ears of the 
merciless persecutor of Presbyterianism, archbishop Sharp, who at once 
thought he was meant by the “Judas in the church.” MacKail would at 
that time have been put in prison had he not fled and kept concealed for 
a time in various places of hiding. 

Now brought before the council he was interrogated respecting the in- 
stigators and leaders of the rising, and what alliances they had at home 
or abroad. He affirmed utter ignorance of the existence of such alli- 
ances, explaining how far his own share in the enterprise extended. 
His fearful tort. here was then laid before him the instrument of torture 
By. known as the “Spanish boot,” frequently used upon the 
persecuted Presbyterians, and he was told if he did not confess it should 
be used upon him. He solemnly protested again that he had nothing 
more to confess. The executioner put the foot of MacKail into the boot, 
and proceeded to the fearful torture. A heavy blow drove the wedge 
down and crushed the leg. MacKail was anew called to confess, but to no 
purpose. Blow after blow followed, at intervals, prolonging the terrible 
pain. With Christian fortitude the heroic martyr possessed his soul in 
patience. Seven or eight blows had crushed the flesh and sinews to the 
very joints, when he, without a trace of impatience or bitterness, sol- 
emnly declared before God that he could say no more should all the mem- 
bers of his body be tortured as that poor limb. Then the wedge was 
given three blows more, till the joints also were crushed, and a swoon 
deprived him of consciousness. He was borne off to the prison. Inter- 
cession was made for him with the viceroy and with Sharp by the mar- 
quis of Douglass and the duchess of Hamilton, but in vain. He was 
sentenced, for sharing in the insurrection and for renewing the covenant, 
to be hanged as a traitor in the Edinburgh market-place. The sentence 
was announced to him by the council. Taken back to prison, he fell on 
his knees and prayed fervently for himself and for his five comrades who 
were sentenced with him. To a friend who came to him he said, “Oh, 
Ee oe what joy to be able in a few days to see the face of Jesus 
prison. Christ!”’ When his friend lamented that one so young, liy- 
ing in a day when he could be so useful to the church of God, must die, 
he replied, “One drop of my blood, by God’s grace, can win more hearts 
than would probably the preaching of many years.” During his stay in 
prison he amazed his hearers by his prayers and praises, quickened as he 
was even to holy gladness and to a divine repose, which never left him. 
When he was asked how it was with his crushed limb, he replied, jok- 
ingly, “'The danger of my neck makes me forget my leg.” He took care 
to exhort his comrades to this joyful confidence. He read to them, at 
night, from the Bible, and especially the sixteenth Psalm, saying, “On 
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to-morrow evening we shall no more in the land of the living listen to 
the Lord in his Word, but shall be there where the Lamb himself shall 
be our Scripture and our Light, in the which we shall dwell, there by 
the clear river of water flowing from the throne of God and the Lamb.” 
He slept calmly, and next morning waked his comrade in suffering, John 
Wodrow, with the merry words, “ Up, John! We do not seem as people 
who are to die to-day when we sleep so late!” He then prayed with great 
fervor that the Lord would grant him and his companions to profess a 
good profession that day before so many witnesses. Led to the place of 
execution at two o’clock (December 22, 1666), MacKail, as all who had 
known him were persuaded, seemed cheerful and calm as ever. His ap- 
pearance as he went along the way excited, as his contemporary Kirkton 
relates, “such a lamentation as was never known in Scotland before ; not 
one dry eye upon all the street, or in all the numberless windows in the 
market-place.” The exceeding youthfulness and gentleness of his as- 
pect, the sweetness and repose of his face, impressed all who saw him. 
A deep wave of sympathy and of horror ran through the multitude, and 
while some cursed the bishop others prayed for the young martyr. Sing- 
ing the thirty-first Psalm on his way to the scaffold, he prayed, as he 
reached it, with such fervor and power as made many of the people 
weep bitterly. When he had laid his hand on the ladder to climb up, 
he cried aloud, “I care no more for the going up that ladder and over it 
than if I were going to my father’s house.” Turning to his companions, 
he added, “ My friends, be not afraid; every rung of this ladder is a step 
nearer heaven.” 

Standing upon the ladder, he uttered his last words. He said, “I now 
give my life cheerfully for the truth and for the cause of 4:5 eloquence 
God, for the covenants and the work of the Reformation, Whe» dying. 
which once was the glory of this people. Nothing save the desire to 
maintain it, and to pluck up the bitter root of prelacy, has brought me 
hither.” When he saw some of his friends present in tears, he said, 
« Weep not, but rather pray and thank God, who has sustained me, and 
who will not leave me at this last hour of my earthly pilgrimage; for my 
trust and recompense is his promise, ‘I will give unto him that is athirst 
of the fountain of life freely;’ I hear the call, ‘The Spirit and the 
bride say, Come!’ I say to you, my friends, I go to my Father and your 
Father, to my God and your God, to the holy apostles and martyrs, to 
the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem. I say to all, Fare- 
well; He will be to you a better comforter than I, and will refresh me 
better than you are able. Farewell, farewell in the Lord.” He then 
prayed once more, and when his face was covered for the fall he sud- 
denly raised the cloth, and said, “If you perhaps marvel that you see NO 
despondency in my countenance, I will tell you the reason: Besides 
knowing my cause righteous, I have confidence that, as was said of 
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Lazarus when he died, the angels will bear away my soul into Abraham’s 
bosom.- As at this solemn moment here are great throngs of people, 
a scaffold, a gallows, and many who look out of the windows, so there is 
grander and more solemn preparing by the angels to bear my spirit to 
Christ’s embrace. He will present it spotless and pure through his blood 
to the Father, and then shall I be ever with the Lord.” He closed with 
a flight of Christian eloquence which has often amazed us: “ And now 
I leave off to speak any more with creatures, and begin my intercourse 
with God, which shall never be broken off! Farewell,father and mother, 
friends and relations! Farewell, the world and all delights! Farewell, 
sun, moon, and stars! Welcome, God and Father! Welcome, sweet 
Jesus Christ, the Mediator of the new covenant! Welcome, blessed 
Spirit of Grace, the God of all consolation! Welcome, glory! Wel- 
come, eternal life! And welcome, death! O Lord, into thine hand I 
commit my spirit. Thou hast redeemed me, O Lord God of truth!” 

“Thus passed from earth,” says a Scotch historian, “one of the bright- 
est, purest, and most sanctified spirits that ever animated a mere human 
form; a victim to prelatic tyranny, and a rejoicing martyr for Christ’s 
sole kingly dominion over his church, and for that sacred covenant in 
which the church of Scotland had vowed allegiance to her divine and 
ouly Head and King. Till the records of time shall have melted into 
those of eternity, the name of that young Christian martyr will be held 
in most affectionate remembrance and fervent admiration by every true. 
Scottish Presbyterian, and will be regarded by the church of Scotland 
as one of the fairest jewels that ever she was honored to add to the con- 
quering Redeemer’s crown of glory.” — K. G. R. 


LIFE XII. RICHARD BAXTER. 
A. D. 1615-A. D. 1691. PRESBYTERIAN, — ENGLAND. 


AmonG the most remarkable men of the English evangelical church 
of the seventeenth century is Richard Baxter. This place he takes not 
only through his powerful preaching, aided as it was by royal gifts of in- 
tellect, but also by his countless writings of a practical Christian char- 
acter, many of them so full of blessing. 

In the history of this storm-swept period, he is seen in the very heat 
Uhurch parties Of the conflict which shook England, in both church and 
in Baxter's day. state, to her very foundations. A decided supporter of 
church liberty and independence, Baxter took the side of the Presby- 
_terians as opposed to the Episcopalians, who favored the ancient alliance 
of the Episcopal church and the state under the king as “supreme 
head.” Along-side these two parties, a third, the Independents, now 
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rose up, rejecting not only a state church, but the Presbyterian principle 
of representative government, maintaining rather the unlimited inde- 
pendency of each congregation. When these came marching under their 
banner of democracy and radicalism, Baxter would not flinch from the 


ground on which he had conscientiously planted himself in the beginning. 


He deeply deplored the spiritual death prevailing in the national church, 
and as a preacher lifted his mighty voice to insist upon individual piety. 
His words have found echo in the great Independent preachers of the 
present century. Thrown amid civil and ecclesiastical wars, Baxter 
avoided extreme or severe opinions. He presented still a Christ-like 
character, full of the peace which flows from Christ in God. He proved 
himself, as Neander calls him, “a man of that true and right mean which 
only the gospel can develop and preserve.” From that gospel his 
whole life proceeded. 

The birth of Baxter occurred in Rowton, a village in Shropshire, 
Sunday morning, November 12, 1615, at the hour when the bells were 
ringing for church service. The child was given by his parents, who 
were not rich in this world’s goods, an example of Christian piety, to 
which his father, who had led a careless life, had been but recently 
awakened. On Sundays, while the crowd went after church service to 
spend the hours till late evening in excess, the father, who was nick- 
named Pharisee and hypocrite for his devotion, passed the day of the 
Lord quietly in his family. He read to them the Bible and good books, 
and talked of the truths of Christianity. The impressions thus made 
upon the boy were fixed by means of his own careful reading of the 
Bible, which his father explained to him in its true historical sense, and 
of the few books, all of the old puritan order, which were within his 
reach. None the less, selfish and sensual desires found place in his 
mind, nor left his childhood or youth unspotted, as he himself informs us. 
His conscience waking, and sharply reproving him, he learned all the 
more deeply to hate sin and to long after purity. His in- 3, xtors recora 
debtedness to his father he thus records: “ God made him ° his father. 
his instrument to produce in me the first religious convictions and the 
first delight in a holy life, as well as to restrain me from grosser trans- 
gression. Even when I was very young, I was filled with horror of evil 
by his earnest discourse upon God and the future.” The child was 
deeply moved by two other agencies: the earthquake which on the coro- 
nation day of Charles First put a sudden end to the extravagant rejoic- 
ing of the people, and the perusal of an old religious work entitled “ The 
Redemption,” which a poor villager had given.to his father. 

Baxter’s growth in spirit ripened into a decision to serve Christ as a 
preacher of the gospel. His parents were too poor to support him ina 
university. He was, therefore, after a very imperfect preparation, com- 
mitted toa certain London chaplain, to be trained for his calling. He 
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was tempted anew through his teacher to forsake religion. Help was 
brought him by a good friend, from whom he first heard a prayer “ with- 
out the book,” and in whose company he himself diligently prayed and 
engaged in the study of the best devotional writings. After eighteen 
months in London he went home, and there pursued his study of theol- 
ogy and his personal advancement in religion under a venerable clergy- 
man named Garbett. Through many a conflict he pressed on to the full 
assurance of his peace with God. His health was greatly impaired, and to 
human view he had not long to live. He was therefore forced to forego 
his ambitious hope of a high academical degree and of literary renown. 
His flesh and blood were sorely mortified through his sufferings. He 
Baxter thankful W2S8 thence led to the more earnest effort in religion and in 
for sickness. preparation for eternity. He said afterwards that he de- 
voutly thanked the kind providence of God for giving him treasure in an 
earthen vessel, training him in the school of suffering, and imparting to 
him an experience of Christ’s cross, so that he might, to use Luther's 
words, be a doctor of the cross (theologus crucis) rather than a doctor 
of worldly renown (theologus gloriz). 

Baxter inflicted upon himself a pain deeper than that of his body by 
his own mistakes. In his severe self-examination he would keep his 
thoughts upon the sinfulness of his nature. Hence, he wrongly came to 
estimate his prospect of salvation by the liveliness of his emotions. In 
his state of feeling, which was made very uncertain by his bodily weak- 
ness, he would suffer doubt and anguish about the genuineness of his 
faith and of his religious life. “I am vexed,” he says, “at my hard- 
ness of heart, and that I can think and talk of Christ and salvation, God 
and heaven, with so little feeling.” Another mistake was his attempt . 
to define the dying of the old nature and the beginning of new life in 
his heart by fixed dates and experiences. But he came out at last a con- 
queror. He learned not * to be constantly dwelling upon self.” He saw 
that, with all his strict self-examining, “something higher was needed: 
man must look to God, to Christ, and to heaven more than to his own 
heart.” He perceived that sovereign grace “frequently in unnoticed 
gentle ways converts men, and that in the converted there is much of 
the old man still remaining.” 

Baxter’s spiritual training was not complete until he had won a vic- 
tory in a struggle of his faith with the power of unbelief. ‘Through the 
doubts of his intellect all the foundations of his belief were strength- 
ened. Yet he encountered such “ mountains of difficulty ” in relation to 
the incarnation, person, and work of Christ that he would, he affirms, 
have been crushed and overwhelmed, if God had not proven his strength. 
He deemed it a divine favor that the struggle came long after the root- 
ing of his heart in the truth, so that he was able to endure it. “The 
tree-top rising heavenward has its roots stronger and deeper, that it may 
withstand the dreadful storms.” 
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Thus nobly trained by trial and struggle, Richard Baxter advanced to 
his work. He committed himself to the direction of God, ; 

* “. x a " Baxter’s parish. 
not making effort for any particular position. His chief 
sphere of labor he found in preaching to the church of Kidderminster, a 
village in the county of Worcester. A commission had been established 
by. the Long Parliament for the reform of the clergy (1 640). Its 
dreaded investigation was anticipated by many unfaithful clergymen by 
agreeing with their churches to give a part of their incomes to support 
curates or assistants. The hireling vicar of Kidderminster had sorely 
neglected his people. The church therefore gave a call to Baxter, 
which he accepted as from God (April, 1641). He entered upon a pe- 
riod of quiet, blessed labor, made very short by the raging political tem- 
pests which involved his life in turmoil and trouble. 

About the middle of this year (1641), the law passed the House of 
Commons abolishing the established church. A war broke out, with the 
friends of the church and the king, the so-called Cavaliers, on one side, 
and the adherents of Parliament, the Roundheads, as they were called 
from their closely cut hair, on the other. In February of the year fol- 
lowing the king collected an army, in response to an appeal to the court- 
iers who stood by him. These events involved Kidderminster, and 
snatched Baxter for many months away from his congregation. One 
day, when he chanced to pass a Cavalier, who was reading the king’s ap- 
peal in the market-place, he heard him shout after him, “ There goes a 
traitor!” He was in danger of his life. Forced to leave Kidderminster, 
he fotnd- himself saluted in the shire-town, also, as a Puritan, from his 
style of dress, and heard the cry, “ Down with the Roundheads!” He 
took refuge in the middle counties, intending to join the army that was 
gathering here on the side of Parliament against the monarch. 

Though a resolute opponent of the indecent radical attack upon the state 
church by Independent fanatics, Baxter was a decided supporter of the 
Parliament, and of the Presbyterian party which controlled pa cter an army 
it. Here only he found genuine earnest Christian piety, °b4p!in. 
with a sincere effort for a thorough renovation of the church’s life. He 
engaged in public services every Sabbath for the troops of Parliament 
and the Puritan refugees.. When after the battle of Naseby (June, 1645) 
the Independents under Cromwell were in the ascendency, and Baxter 
saw the spread of fanaticism in the army, he felt called to oppose the 
disorder so repellant to a Presbyterian with all his power. He continued 
as a chaplain of a regiment, attending it in all its marches till the close 
of the first civil war (1647). 

This unsettled life was brought to an end by a severe illness. He was 
received and kindly cared for at a nobleman’s country-seat. During his 
seclusion here of four months, in the constant expectation of death, “in 
order to assist his thoughts heavenward and sweeten his remaining life 
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and his death,” he composed his “Saint’s Rest,” a book fraught with 
most sacred and profound thought, and with joyous rest in God. Along 
with overflowing spirituality, this notable book contains significant utter- 
ances on the thorough renovation of England, which Baxter was looking 
for in that hour of his country’s trial. He exclaims, “ Oh, that I might 
see the whole people obedient to the gospel, and in earnest for the Ref- 
ormation and the kingship of Jesus Christ! Then what a blessed country 
were England!” 

Recovering his health, Baxter, at the call of his church, returned to 
Kidderminster to resume his former duties, in which he continued happily 
and successfully for twelve years (1648-1660). He declined a call to 
accompany Charles Second’s army as a chaplain, in its contest with the 
Independents. He soon beheld the remnant of the defeated force flying 
through his parish. Upon the usurpation of Cromwell, Baxter was 
obliged to pronounce an adverse judgment. Still he recognized the good 
achieved by Cromwell, especially in defending liberty of conscience and 
of worship. He says, “I praise God that He gives me such freedom 
and opportunity to preach the gospel under a usurper whom I opposed, 
as was never enjoyed by me under a king to whom I pledged and rendered 
faithful obedience.” Protected by Cromwell’s government, Baxter dis- 
played an amazing efficiency in his parish of Kidderminster. He sought 
Baxter's idea) 19 his labors to realize the ideal of a clergyman as he por- 
pastor, trayed the same to the preachers of his day in his book en- 
titled “The Reformed Pastor.” Under his discourses upon sin and the , 
grace of God in Christ, moving and powerful as they were, his church 
became too small for his congregation. Nor did he content himself with 
his Sabbath sermons, but gave a week-day sermon every Thursday morn- 
ing, and held meetings in his house the same day for reviewing the ser- 
mon, for conference, and for the impartation of spiritual counsel. One 
day every week he gathered the young for instruction in the creed and 
for devotional exercises. He especially promoted family worship in the 
houses of all church members. He invited awakened Christians to meet- 
ings, admitting whoever came, conferring with them upon questions of 
religious life, and leading them to edify one another. Two days in every 
week he catechised in fourteen families, speaking with earnestness to each 
individual, and administering impressive admonitions. He gave much 
time to looking after individuals. Every member of his parish was the 
object of his untiring solicitude and helpful love. He could say that 
among six hundred communicants there were not twelve of whom he was 
not able to hope that they were really pious, The savings of his scant 
income he used for the poor, and for the education of boys without means, 
of whom he trained more than one for the clerical office. He gave 
great thought and labor to the religious instruction of the children. He 
found here a lever for overcoming the opposition of unchristian parents. 
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Through their children he Jed them to Christ. He testifies that in this 
Way were many of the adult and aged won to the gospel. He also ap- 
proached fathers and mothers upon the duty of working for the Christian 
training of their children, He was anxious that every family should 
have a Bible, and that solid Christian books should be read in the parish 
by young and by old. The result of his labor was seen in that no schisms 
entered his church, and that no sects or fanatics got a foot-hold there. 
The parish that of late was so barren was thoroughly renewed. “ When 
I went thither,” he said, “there was in no street more than one family 
that called on God; when I went away there were several streets where 
there was not a household that did not have family worship.” 

To his great activity in the pastorate he added fruitfulness as a writer. 
He composed at this period the book already named, in 
which he presented to his brothers in office, with whom he 
met at times to discuss their common work, his portrait of the model 
pastor (following Paul’s words, Acts xx. 28). He wrote also his work 
“On Self-Denial,” revealing the depths of sin existing in selfishness, 


His great books. 


His “Call to the Unconverted” reached twenty thousand copies within 


twelve months. John Eliot, the evangelist of the American Indians, 
translated it into the Indian language. Others of the writings of Baxter 
are his “Now or Never,” “On Conversion,” and “On Peace of Con- 
science.” The power of his books lies not in any rhetorical display, but 
in the plain declaration of truth founded on personal experience. . 
In April, 1660, Baxter left Kidderminster to accept a call to London. 
Here he preached (from Ezek. xxxvi. 31) before the Parliament upon a 
day of fasting and prayer, severely censuring the king’s execution and 
the establishment of the republic. Rejoicing sincerely in the restora- 
tion of the monarchy, he took a royal chaplaincy, and devoted himself to 
carrying out a general church organization, but without success, Before 
this he had striven for a union of church parties and efforts in England. 
He was a member of a committee appointed by the first Parliament 
under the Protectorate to lay down the essential foundation articles of 
Christian faith as a basis of mutual toleration and of real union. In 


order to unite the church on the ground of the essentials of .Christian 


faith as presented in the Apostles’ Creed and the vows of baptism, Bax- 
ter would form a general church government. In every pusters planot 
parish there should be a bishop, on the model of the ancient * church. 

church. A company of overseers and stewards should be given him, 
chosen yearly by the congregation. The churches thus organized and 
self-governing should form a grand church of England, governed by . 


diocesan and national synods. Thus the church’s constitution should 


combine certain peculiarities of Episcopacy, Presbyterianism, | and Inde- 
pendency. 
Baxter now gave expression to his views in a conference of divines, 
33 
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whose meetings were, most of them, held under the king’s presidency | 
Before the results of the discussions were published in a royal declara- 


tion (October 25, 1660), Baxter was offered the bishopric of Hereford. 
He declined, expressing a preference for his old parish of Kidderminster. 
For he did not trust the promises of the king. He feared, as bishop, 
coming into conscientious conflict with the royal policy, and besides “ did 
not know what to do with the ignorant and unqualified ministers who 
were come into the places of many devout divines that had lost their 
places by the Restoration.” But he was not allowed to go back to his 
former quiet field. In consequence of his declinature of a bishopric he 
was suspected of secret hostility to his king. He was accused of traitor- 
ous and anti-royal views, on the ground of certain oral and written utter- 
ances, which had been taken out of their connections and unfavorably 
interpreted. In the Savoy conference (March, 1661), he still toiled 
Baxter’s plan of UBtiringly to reconcile the Episcopalians and moderate Puri- 
a liturgy. tans. He presented the plan of a “ reformed liturgy ” as a 
substitute for the prayer-book. He met insuperable difficulties in the 
opposition of the bishops. His public work as an ecclesiast closed at 
this time. 

The so-called “ Act of Uniformity,” passed by Parliament, was ap- 
proved by the king (1662), with a view to restore quiet to the church. 
By this it was established that clergy “who do not accept unqualifiedly 
the Book of Common Prayer in the revised form appointed by the Par- 
liament and bishops shall be deprived of their offices and incomes.” Asa 
result, two thousand clergy of Presbyterian or Puritan views were ejected. 
Baxter among the rest found himself excluded from every public church 
office. He now for the first time married, and lived quietly at Acton, near 
London, devoting himself to authorship. By holding in his own and 
other houses private religious services, which attracted many, he was ac- 
cused of a crime in keeping a “conventicle,” and condemned to six 
months’ imprisonment, which was shared with him by his wife. By 
the “ Act of Toleration ” of Charles Second (1672), all punishments of 
non-comformists were suspended. Their meetings in certain places were 
allowed, and their preachers taken under the care of the magistrates. 
Baxter now regained his liberty, and preached in public in London, 
though not in any church. Yet throngs of people gathered to his ser- 
mons, 80 full of the unction of the Spirit. He composed, in addition to 
other eagerly read religious books, a work on family religion. He deliy- 
ered discourses to the rough, ignorant people in a part of London noto- 
rious for the character of its inhabitants. All this excited new opposi- 
tion and persecution. He lost his faithful and Christian wife (1681). 
He was summoned by the officials before the court. Only a physician’s 
certificate that from dangerous illness he could not be taken, save at the 
peril-of his life, kept him from arrest and imprisonment. He said, “ As 
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on the stormy sea one billow crowds upon another, so follows one dis- 
"tress and danger upon another.” His zeal was especially employed 
upon an explanatory paraphrase of the New Testament, for use in family 
worship. Upon this he met renewed persecittions. On account of some 
expressions in his exposition of the Testament, he was sum- acter leas 
moned by judge Jeffreys before the court, and in disregard Jeffreys. 

of his request for a thorough, scholarly investigation he was condemned 
to pay a large fine, as an enemy of king, bishops, and church. 

In addition to all the labors described, Baxter put forth efforts in be- 
half of home and foreign missions. He viewed the work of extending 
the gospel to the unchristian world as in the largest sense a duty of the 
church. “It is a painful reflection,” he says, “that five sixths of man- 
kind are still pagan or Mohammedan, and that Christian princes and 
preachers are not doing more for their conversion.” “The heart of a 
believer,” he says in another place, “ must bleed at the thought that such 
large numbers of mankind are pagans, Mohammedans, and infidels, and 
that the chief obstacle to their conversion is found in Christians them- 
selves, with their strifes and schisms; and that Mohammedans and pagans 
often show more of the fear of God and of morality than the Christians 
who live among them.” He heartily rejoiced at the mission work of John 
Eliot among the Indians of North America. A share in it was enjoyed 
by him through the translation of his “Call to the Unconverted,” and 
through the success of his efforts to sustain a society to promote the 
‘kingdom of God among the aborigines of North America, which organ- 
ized and took collections under the protection of Cromwell. 

He could not rest, with the amount of physical suffering and moral 
depravity which existed in London before his eyes. He took in hand 
with energy the work of home missions for saving the lost. He showed 
the greatest activity in far-reaching labors of love, made necessary by the 
fearful plague, which swept off one hundred thousand citizens of London 
in a single summer (1665), and by the great fire, which laid two thirds of 
the city in ashes (1666). He viewed the home and family as the first 
and best place to begin the improvement of the community. To assist in 
establishing homes upon the gospel, he wrote his book for humble house- 
holds, and his exposition of the New Testament, already named, for 
family devotion. He says, “The religious life, the welfare and renown 
of the church and of the state, rest chiefly on home discipline and the 
fulfilling of home obligations. If we neglect these, we let everything go. 
If you desire the improvement and welfare of your nation, do all in 
your power to promote the religious life of the household.” 

Thus untiringly Baxter toiled on for the kingdom of God till his 
death. On his death-bed he showed to his friends the be- Approach to the 
liever from whose spirit flowed living water. “Ye come saint's nest.’ 
hither,” he said at one time, “to learn to die. I assure you that your 
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whole life, however long it be, can scarce suffice as a preparation for — 
dying. Make God your portion, heaven your home, God’s honor your , 


aim, his Word your guide, and then you will have nothing to fear.” His 
oft-recurring prayer was, “God be merciful to me a sinner.” Once, 
waking from ‘sleep, he exclaimed, “I shall rest from my labors 1” When 
one added, “And your works will follow you,” he rejoined, “ Naught 
of works!” He made confession, “My entire hope reposes on the 
grace of God in Christ.” When, in his sorest pain, he had asked God for 
deliverance through death, he added humbly, “ Yet it becomes not me to 
prescribe to Thee the when, the what, or the how.” In his many suffer- 
ings. he could joyfully testify, “I suffer pain, yet I have peace.” His 
last words were his exclamation to a faithful friend by his bedside, “ The 
Lord teach thee how to die!” At the advanced age of seventy-seven he 
expired, December 8, 1691. His joyful death accorded with his confes- 
sion in his last will: “I, an unworthy servant of Jesus Christ, commit 
my spirit with confidence and hope of the bliss of heaven into the hands 
of Jesus, my glorious Redeemer and Mediator, and through his inter- 
cession into the hands of God, my reconciled Father, the infinite spirit 
who is light, life, and love.” — D. E. 


LIFE XIII. JOHN WESLEY. 
A. D. 1703-A. D. 1791. METHODIST, — ENGLAND. 


Joun Wes cey, founder of the Methodist denomination, is one of the 
most blessed and renowned preachers of the church of Christ since the 
Reformation. He is among the very foremost of the great and influential 
spirits of the eighteenth century. To him it was granted, by God’s favor, 
to arouse the English church, when it was ruined by a frigid deism which 
lost sight of Christ the Redeemer, and was almost dead, to a renewed Chris- 
tian life. By preaching the justifying and renewing of the soul through 
belief upon Christ, he lifted many thousands of the humbler classes of 
the English people from their exceeding ignorance and evil habits, and 
made them earnest, faithful Christians. His untiring effort made itself 
felt not in England alone, but in America and in continental Europe. 
Not only the germs of almost all the existing zeal in England on behalf 
of Christian truth and life are due to Methodism, but the activity stirred 
up in other portions of Protestant Europe we must trace indirectly, at 

_ least, to Wesley. This furnishes reason enough for an effort to portray 
the man more vividly than he has yet been represented to the majority 
of Christians. 

John Wesley was born June 17, 1703, at Epworth, in the county of 
Lincoln, in North England. His father, Samuel Wesley, was the rec- 
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tor or head pastor of the village, and was a learned and venerable cler- 
gyman of the English established church. His mother, Wesley’ father 
too, was a woman of ardent piety and of culture. She 24 mother. 
maintained with her som when he went to the university, an intimate 
correspondence in reference to questions of religion. John Wesley en- 
tered Oxford University when seventeen years old (1720), and became a 
member of Christ Church College. When twenty-two (1725) he was 
ordained a deacon ; when twenty-five (1728) a priest or presbyter, which 
is the second of the clerical degrees of the church of England. He had 
before this (1726) become a fellow of Lincoln College, that is, a senior 
member of that corporation® of students, with a right to a free dwell- 
ing and a free table. At the same time he was a teacher of Greek. 
Both in this and in the study of other an¢ient languages he distinguished 
himself. His talents and acquirements were subjects of universal re- 
mark in the university. Afterwards (1729), he served as tutor, or 
trainer of the students. He had, in the mean while, lent assistance to his 
father in the performance of his duties as a minister. 
While Wesley was yet a student he had, under the impulse of the let- 
_ ters of his mother, inclined to a thoughtful course of life. This tendency 
was increased by his perusal of devotional books, especially the writings 
of Thomas 4 Kempis, of Jeremy Taylor, and of Law. His efforts in 
religion were, however, of an ascetic kind. He strove to keep the law 
by crucifying himself. He looked at belief upon Christ simply as one of 
the commandments. His brother, Charles Wesley, five years younger 
than he, and later than he in coming to Oxford, while a young man of 
correct habits, for a long time repelled his brother’s admonitions to a se- 
rious course of life. He was of a more lively disposition. But he, too, 
underwent a change when about twenty-one (1729). He devoted himself 
to reading and study, became concerned about his soul, went every Sun- 
day to the communion, and joined several other students with him in a 
similar way of living. Some one who noticed this gave Charles Wes- 
ley, by way of ridicule, the name of Methodist. He in- im. name of 
tended, it would seem, an allusion to a religious sect of the erik eae 
preceding century, which had received this name on account of its pe- 
culiarities, but had endured only a short time. Our students in Oxford 
University did not quarrel with the name. Upon the return of John 
Wesley to Oxford, in 1729, he too entered the club, and by his more 
mature’ and controlling mind grew to be its leading spirit. They ex- 
tended their efforts to persons outside their number, especially to the 
imprisoned, the poor, and the sick. At a later day, George Whitefield 
was one of their company. This loyal-hearted, thoroughly earnest liv- 
ing together and laboring together continued until 1735. The young 
men had to endure many evil reports.. The Wesley brothers were com- 
pensated, however, by the approval which their father, after due inquiry, 
bestowed upon them. 
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Samuel Wesley died in 1735. This same year the brothers (Charles 
having also received, ordination) set out for Georgia, in North America. 
They had been invited to go thither to care for the religious wants of the 
colonists, and for the christianization of the Indians. Upon their pas- 
sage they fell into the company of several Moravian brethren, members 
of the association recently renewed by the labors of count Zinzendorf. 
With them were their wives and children. It was noted by John Wesley 
in his diary that, in a great tempest, when the English people on board 
lost all self-possession, these Germans impressed him by their composure 
and entire resignation to God. He also marked their humility under 
shameful treatment. Wesley preached an@ labored in Georgia with dil- 
igence. His efforts were too much directed to attaining perfection by 
the law, and hence failed of effect. By the beginning of 1738 he was 
back in London. He gave himself to reading the works of the mystics, ” 
but without attaining peace. His spirit sought for greater clearness 
of vision and for more strength. He was obliged to pass through the 
most serious mental conflicts. He met at this time, by the grace of God, 
the Moravian brother, Peter Bohler. By his words the struggling, in- 
quiring spirit was turned to the righteousness which is obtained without 
price from the divine favor through belief upon Jesus. This truth laid 
Wesley attains !'0'd upon Wesley’s soul, and never again left it. Wesley 
religious rest. thought that he knew the day and the hour in which he 
obtained the assurance of the forgiveness of his sins. Upon May 24, 
1738, he entered a religious meeting in which he heard read Luther’s 
introduction to the Epistle to the Romans. “Then,” says Wesley, “as 
the change was described which is wrought upon the heart by God 
through faith in Christ, I felt my own heart peculiarly warmed. I felt 
that I relied upon Christ alone for salvation. There was given me the 
assurance that He had taken away my sins, even mine, and had saved 
me from the law of sin and death.” Thus in his thirty-fifth year Wesley 
placed himself upon the foundation of the Holy Scripture, of Paul, and 
of the whole reformed church. He never forsook it down to the day 
when, after fifty-three more long years had been given him, he ended his 
earthly life. He unfolded, however, in accordance with his own clear, 
strong intellect, the doctrine which he embraced as a believing Christian. 
He declared it with blessed result to many thousands whom the Lord 
brought to him as hearers and inquirers. Of this work in its essentials let 
us speak farther. 

After Wesley had passed through the great mental experience of his 
Wesley in Ger- life, he went over to Germany, to study more closely the 
many. denomination whose members had exerted upon him so 
blessed an influence. He visited count Zinzendorf in Marienbrunn, and 
went also to Herrnhut. Assisted in mind by what he saw and heard, he 
came back to London (September, 1738), Here he continued for some 
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time his intercourse with the Moravian Brethren. He thought, however, 
that he noticed in several of their utterances a degree of Antinomian- 
ism, or of a disposition to slight God’s law by reason of God's grace. 
For this reason he dissolved his connection with these English Herrn- 
huters. Nothing was more opposed to Wesley’s way of thinking than 
men’s considering themselves absolved from keeping the law, when they 
have accepted an unconditional election from God. Wesley found au 
evidence of God’s free forgiveness in this, that his children are filled 
with a warm desire, out of gratitude and a true love to Him, to observe 
his commands, and to persevere in them unto the end. This principle of 
his is the main mark of distinction between Wesley and those holding 
the Herrnhuter or the extreme Lutheran position. Wesley thought that 
he saw Antinomian elements in some of Luther’s writings. He es- 
pecially disliked the assaults upon the law, upon human reason, and upon 
good works in Luther’s commentary upon Galatians. 

The two Wesleys, and with them Whitefield, the most gifted of all 
their friends, began now to preach in the churches of ‘Lon- whitefela ana 
don and of other cities the gospel as a proclamation of free the Wesleys. 
forgiveness to sinners, and with it repentance and belief upon Jesus. 
Their preaching met approval and also opposition, the latter especially 
from the majority of the clergy, from the cultivated people, and from 
the lower classes. The clergy of the established church and the most 
devoted church people among the laity were then for the most part op- 
pressed by a deadly formalism. The Christian doctrine had become 
to them a church tradition. Faith was regarded even by the bishops as 
a “ work,” or as one of the Christian virtues. In the world of culture 
there prevailed a deism, proud of its conscious rectitude, or else vain 
and frivolous. The masses were a prey to increasing barbarism, god- 
lessness, and delusion. Among the dissenting Christians there was more 
seriousness. Yet Socinianism by denying the divinity of Christ, and Pe- 
lagianism by rejecting man’s natural sinfulness, had weakened their faith, 
also. Wesley’s sermons stirred up a ferment. Soon all the pulpits 
in London were closed to him. He found himself limited to private 
dwellings and to jails. Wesley, as a preacher, had the greatest com- 
posure of mind and most polished eloquence. It was not, therefore, his 
sensational manner, or his style of expressing his thoughts, 9,,,ose4 by ung- 
‘that stirred the English bishops and other clergy to prohibit ish bishops. 
his preaching. It was the substance of his preaching, the story of the 
_ cross, of reconciliation by Jesus’ blood, of faith in Christ, of a forgive- 
ness that must be personally experienced. For these were the especial 
subjects of Wesley’s sermons. He declared persistently that he was 
thoroughly true to the confession of the Church of England, that he be- 
lieved and taught with the church as to God, the person of Christ, and 
the Holy Spirit; yet he insisted that justifying and saving faith is not phe 
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reception of the doctrine, but is an experience in the life, —a new life, 
created in us by God. By this life the heart is turned to holiness, love, 
-and unlimited trust in God. “He,” every one should be able to say for 
himself, “ for the sake of Christ receives me as his child, and gives me a 
new heart, which purposes forever after lovingly to observe his com- 
mandments.” The earlier preachers, even in the church of Germany, 
handled the truth of justification through faith too much as a mere doc- 
trine or notion. Methodism took it up as a practical principle, which 
lies at the foundation of moral and religious living. The unfolding of 
it as a doctrinal proposition, logically and scripturally, was not its special 
mission. Many have unjustly set forth as the peculiarity of Methodist 
preaching that it requires an instantaneous conversion to be perceived 
‘in the heart and in the experience. Such it does not demand, but it 
does declare that, in some circumstances, conversion comes from God in 
this manner. This must be asserted, since God’s Spirit works in one 
way as freely as in another, and since a sudden and powerful work of 
grace must often occur as a necessity in the passing of untaught yet 
noble spirits out of darkness into light, out of sin into righteousness, 
Examples of the same are given in the Bible. 

Whitefield was the first Methodist to preach in the open air. He did 
Open-air preach- 80 in Bristol. Wesley followed his example. The results 
ing. in that city, and in hundreds of other places, were amaz- 
ing. The people by thousands thronged about the preachers. Their 
mighty singing was heard for miles around. The sound came as a mes- 
sage of heaven to the lower classes, neglected as they were by the too 
reserved mother church. Unmistakable marks of conversion in heart and 
in life were given in persons of all classes, even in those whose wicked- 
ness was notorious, as, for instance, the colliers of Cornwall and Kings-. 
wood. Remarkable mental and physical manifestations occurred at times, 
convulsive trembling, weeping, or laughing preceding the more calm re- 
ception of the Word. Wesley has narrated these occurrences, but has 
made them matters neither of praise nor of importance. T he successes 
won by Methodist preaching had to be gained through a long series of 
years, and amid the most bitter persecutions. In nearly every part of 
England it was met at the first by the mob with stonings and peltings, 
with attempts at wounding and slaying. Only at times was there any 
interference on the part of the civil power. The two Wesleys faced all 
these dangers with amazing courage, and with a calmness equally aston- 
ishing. Charles Wesley displayed an unfaltering readiness to endure 
shame for the sake of Christ, thus proving himself to be worthy accord- 
ing to the apostolic standard. What was more irritating to the mind 
was the heaping up of slander and abuse by the writers of the day. The 
minds of the evangelists were not affected, though a flood of romances 
poured forth {such as were popular at the time), full of ridicule of the 
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people who were looking for a great work of grace in their souls. These 
books are now all forgotten. The literature of England, in a large part, 
has, through the influence of this same Methodism, acquired a religions 
character, Which recognizes the gospel and the need of God’s grace. 

There occurred, aii fortatintdly, a separation, in 1741, between Wesley 
and Whitefield. The latter inclined, and that very decid- Wesley and Cal- 
edly, to the strictest Calvinistic views upon election. For Vizism. 
along time he looked upon Wesley as preaching another gospel than 
his. Wesley, with the independence and plainness peculiar to him, solved 
the question as to conditioned or unconditioned election, which in a meas- 
‘ure was let alone by the Church of England, by teaching a real implant- 
ing of faith by God, and yet a resistance on the part of man. He stood 
unalterable in this Arminian view, as practical and scriptural. In it he 
approached Lutheranism. But there was no personal feeling in his part- 
ing from Whitefield. In 1754, the two again preached each for the 
other. They maintained their private intimacy, and in 1770 Wesley 
preached the funeral discourse of his friend. Whitefield’s efforts did not 
equal Wesley’s in outward results. He founded no denomination. At 
a later period (1770), there arose a warm contest out of the opposition 
of Wesleyan Arminianism to strict Calvinism. The excellent Fletcher, 
a clergyman of the English church, 7 eel the views of Wesley in 
his solid volumes. 

Wesley now found himself driven more and more ‘to the: organizing 
of churches. A base of operations had been given the Wesley organ- 
labors of himself and his associates by the erection, in 1740, izes classes. 
of a chapel at Moorfields, near London. His adherents in the populous 
cities and districts of England wanted instruction in God’s Word and 
pastoral care. They were led to this the more in that the majority of the 
clergy of the Anglican church ceased to regard those as their parishioners 
who frequented Methodist services. Wesley was therefore compelled to 
establish societies in many places. The members of these not only ob- 
served public worship, but organized themselves into small “ classes,” for 
the sake of maintaining Christian discipline among themselves, of con- 
ferring together, of making religious confessions, and giving brotherly 
admonitions. This was the chief peculiarity and novelty in Methodism 
in its relation to the individual Christian life. It depended not so much 
upon the clergy as upon mutual care, exhortation, correction, and con- 
solation. Thus was provided a great means of help for the moral needs 
of the lower classes, and a mode of exercising general Christian fellow- 
ship by all church members. Wesley gave these societies directions for 
Christian living, and rules of conduct, which were to be voluntarily sub- 
scribed by every member. Every one of the classes was given a leader. 
Here lies the secret of Methodism holding together. It is not to be 
found in any outside aim or attraction. It may be true that in the use 
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of experience meetings at a later day, in England and in America, serious 
abuses existed. But neither Wesley nor his plans for his denomination 
deserve the blame for this. 

Wesley received severe and unkind treatment at the hands of the 
Wesley andthe Jeaders of the established church. He was not indeed cast 
Episcopalians.  oyt, but he and his doings were disowned. He was obliged 
then to take up a position in opposition to the Episcopalian body. In 
his way of doing this he showed both wisdom and piety. He avoided 
carefully a formal separation. He appointed hours for public worship 
different from the hours of the services of the Anglican pastors, He 
advised his people to attend the parish churches. Only when the clergy 
were irreligious, erroneous, and spiteful were the hours of his meetings 
placed at the hours of the Episcopalian worship. After atime the com- 
munion was administered by the Wesley brothers. The traveling preach- 
ers, chosen at a later period from among the laity, were indeed ordained, 
but not with the laying on of hands, that respect might be paid to this 
as a right pertaining to the bishops. This arose from no superstition as 
to the exclusive power of bishops to ordain lawfully and effectively. 
Wesley asserted often that in the days of the Apostles.elders and bish- 
ops were the same. He also ordained by the laying on of hands those 
who were to labor in Scotland and in America, since those countries had 
no bishops appointed by law. Wesley regarded the Episcopal constitu- 
tion of the English church a matter of political growth and expediency, 
and not of divine authority. While this completely explains the opposi- 
tion to him on the part of a portion of the English clergy even till this 
day, it makes Methodism only the more adapted to become the means of 
a reconciliation between the established English church and the dis- 
senters. : 

Wesley was untiring in his efforts to disseminate useful knowledge 
Wesley’s liter- throughout his denomination. He especially thought of the 
Sy wuee. mental culture of his traveling preachers and local exhort- 
ers, and of schools of instruction for the future teachers of the church. 
He himself prepared books for popular use upon universal history, 
church history, and natural history, In this Wesley was an apostle 
of the modern union of mental culture with Christian living. He cir- 
culated Christian tracts and various sheets intended to promote religious 
awakening. He published also the best matured of his sermons and 
various theological works. These, both by their depth and their penetra- 
tion of thought, and by their purity and precision of style, excite our 
amazement. ‘This is especially true of his writings upon original sin 
and upon election, his edition of the New Testament with notes, and 
his ‘“ Addresses to the People upon Religion and Reason,” in which he 
makes a powerful defense of Christianity. 

The entire management of his ever-growing denomination rested upon 
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Wesley himself. So also did the advising, the arranging, the compos- 
ing of difficulties, the disciplining of preachers, of exhort- asley ew 
ers, and of the visitors of the sick throughout the country. ™e- 

The annual conference, established in 1744, acquired a governing power 
only after the death of Wesley. His brother fell behind him as behind 
one fitted to rule. Charles Wesley, however, rendered the society a serv- 
ice incalculably great by his hymns. They are the really poetical out- 
pourings of an evangelical experience of forgiveness and Christian life. 
They introduced a new era in the hymnology of the English church. 
John Wesley apportioned his days to his work in leading the church, 
to studying (for he was an incessant reader), to traveling, and to preach- 
ing. His traveling was in order to preach. What he accomplished with 
his frame, which was hardly ever ill, borders upon the incredible. Upon 
_ entering his eighty-fifth year he thanks God for this, that he is still al- 
most as vigorous as ever. He ascribes it, under God, to the fact that he 
had always slept soundly, had risen for sixty years at four o’clock in the 
morning, and for fifty years had preached every morning at five. Sel- 
dom in all his life did he feel any pain, care, or anxiety. He preached 
twice each day, and often thrice or four times. It has been estimated 
that he traveled every year forty-five hundred English miles, mostly 
upon horseback. Ireland and Scotland he visited each several times, 
and Holland twice. He ever kept his mind open and attentive to the 
beauties of nature and to objects of local interest, as is shown by many 
spirited allusions in his diary. 

Wesley never enjoyed the blessedness of home life. Here, perhaps, is 
the only thing, or almost the only thing, that can be said weseyasa hus 
against his life, which has been so publicly known. He mar- 2 
ried, in 1751, a widow, one Mrs. Vizelle. Although it was definitely ar- 
ranged that Wesley was not to be obliged to change his mode of life on 
account of his marriage, his wife could not endure his frequent absences. 
She was disturbed by jealousy. She suffered herself to proceed to slan- 
ders of her husband, and to the forging of letters respecting him, Many 
times she abandoned him. He was able, however, to win her back. At 
last she left him, and Wesley gave her up, but without seeking a separa- 
tion from her by law. In this part of Wesley’s life we find one. serious 
mistake committed by a man otherwise so illustrious. 

The older brother, John, saw Charles descend to the grave earlier than 
himself. The venerable poet, who had been the happy father Gyaries Wesley's 
of a family, died in 1788, at the age of seventy-nine. John 4» 
Wesley lived to see his denomination extending near and far in Great Brit- 
ain and in America; the persecutions waged against him changing over 
a large portion of the country to respect and admiration ; his association 
accorded civil recognition and the rights of a corporation by a decree of 
the court of royal chancery; and to observe public thought in his nation 
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in many ways revolutionized in favor of Christianity. Then the old man, 
serenely strong in the faith, crowned with God’s favor, and full of good 
works, heard his summons home. ; 

On the 17th of February, 1791, Wesley fell ill. He nevertheless 
Wesley’s last preached the day following upon the words, “The king’s 
days. business required haste” (1 Samuel xxi. 8); and also upon 
the day after. Upon February 23d, he preached for the last time, upon 
“Seek ye the Lord while He may be found, call ye upon Him while He 
is near” (Isaiah lv. 6). He grew weaker rapidly. Awakening out of 
sleep, he continually sang stanzas of hymns. He said over and over, “I 
am the chief of sinners, but Jesus died for me.” There was repeated to 
him, at his request, the text of one of his last sermons: “ For ye know 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though He was rich, yet for your 
sakes He became poor, that ye through his poverty might be rich” (2 
Corinthians viii. 9). He responded, saying, “ That is the foundation, the 
only foundation, than which there is none other laid.” Once more he 
said, “The best of all is, that God is with us.” Frequent prayers were 
offered in his presence and for him, to which he often responded with 
his “ Amen.” His last words were spoken to a friend: “ Fare you well.” 
He died without a struggle March 2, 1791, shortly before noon, in the 
eighty-eighth year of his age. Upon the 9th of March he was solemnly 
interred, in the presence of many ministers of the Word, and amid the 
tears of a great multitude. A tablet to his memory, with a significant 
inscription, may be found in the City Road Chapel in London. 

When Wesley died, his denomination in Europe, America, and the 
West Indies numbered eighty thousand members. Fifty years later there 
were in Great Britain and the colonies over three hundred thousand 
communicants, besides half a million in the United Sates. 

John Wesley was of but ordinary stature, and yet of noble presence, 
His features were very handsome even in old age. He had an open 
brow, an eagle nose, a clear eye, and a fresh complexion. His manners 
were fine, and in choice company with Christian people he enjoyed relax- 
ation. He was fond at such times of talking, and would conclude the 
evening with prayer and singing. Persistent, laborious love for men’s 
souls, steadfastness, and tranquillity of spirit were his most prominent 
traits of character. Even in doctrinal controversies he exhibited the 
greatest calmness. The opposition of subordinates to his management 
of affairs sometimes called forth from him expressions of displeasure, 
but he was easily appeased. He was kind and very liberal. His indus- 
try has been named already. In the last fifty-two years of his life, it is 
estimated, he preached more than forty thousand sermons. 

There are probably only two men of the eighteenth century who can 
be likened to this great and richly favored servant of God. These two 
are Zinzendorf and Oberlin. Zinzendorf may be compared with Wesley 
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in that he founded a new Christian society, distinguished by a pure doc- 
trine and discipline. But Zinzendorf did this upon the 
foundation of an old denomination. Wesley, on the other yo men eae 
hand, raised up an entirely new body. Zinzendorf exerted “*” 
influence upon the heart of a society for its revival, especially inva few 
foundation truths; Wesley upon whole throngs of neglected people for 
their moral transformation. Zinzendorf was genial, original, poetical, 
but also peculiar. Wesley was more human, more distinct in his the- 
ology, and more effective in his labors. John Oberlin made of a perish- 
ing people a Christian family, but it was only the population of a little 
valley in the Vosges Mountains. Wesley brought sinners to repentance 
throughout three kingdoms and over two hemispheres. Oberlin applied 
the Christian religion thoughtfully to the affairs of every-day life. Wes- 
ley preached God’s grace as a general principle, begetting obedience, 
and opening a fountain of peace to mankind. Oberlin’ was the shepherd, 
father, and chief of a parish. Wesley was the bishop of such a diocese 
as neither the Eastern nor the Western church ever witnessed before. 
What is there in the circle of Christian effort — foreign missions, home 
missions, Christian tracts and literature, field preaching, circuit preach- 
ing, Bible readings, or aught else that may be named — which was not 
attempted by John Wesley, which was not grasped by his mighty mind 
through the aid of his Divine Leader? — K. H. S, 


LIFE XIV. WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 


A. D. 1759—A. D. 1833. EPISCOPALIAN, — ENGLAND. 


Amone the greatest names of modern days is that of Wilberforce. 
In all the relations of life he was a man approved of God. In him 
Christianity appears as flesh and blood. His purifying, every way vivi- 
fying, and world-subduing efforts have been made a blessing to millions 
of mankind. 

William Wilberforce was born August 24, 1759, at Hull, in England, 
the only son of a wealthy merchant. The boy, left fatherless at nine 
years of age, proved of frail body, but of a powerful mind and affec- 
tionate heart. In the home of Christian relatives he received deep im- | 
pression from the Word of God and the love of the Master. The mother, 
disliking the religious influence of this home, called him back to Hull, 
and tried by social amusements to cure of his new views the youth who 
was so admirably suited to shine in society. This attempted cure may 
not have been in itself a desirable thing; yet it was of use to Wil- 
berforce in so far that it preserved him from falling into sectarian nar- 
rowness, and kept him within®a church in which he was to do so much 
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afterwards for the benefit of his people and of humanity. Meantime, 
the circle of his earnestly Christian relatives impressed upon him a se- 
riousness of thought by which the usual temptations of youth were 
wibsiy seus 2 largely deprived of their power. A prophecy of what his 
the slave-trade. Jife was to be seemed to be given when Wilberforce, at 
fifteen years of age, sent to the publisher of a journal an essay upon the 
horrible slave-trade. 

At seventeen the youth went to Cambridge University, well prepared, 
both mentally and physically, and especially gifted in conversation and 
oratory, which were fo be the instruments of his later achievements. 
He soon repelled the bad from his society. His vivacity, his winsome- 
ness, and his large fortune made him the centre of a large circle, which 
did not indeed lead him into riotous living, but, as he lamented after- 
wards, kept him from diligent study and carefully planned effort. A 
proof of his conscientiousness is that when he left the university he 
preferred to forego its honors rather than to subscribe carelessly the 
articles of the church creed, with which his convictions did not then 
fully agree. 

Having decided to enter into public life, he presented himself at his 
father’s home as a candidate for Parliament. At two and twenty Wil- 
berforce carried the election, and soon took a prominent place both as 
an orator in the House of Commons and as a man of society. He was 
joined with Pitt, the great statesman and minister, in close friendship ; 
other worthy men were attracted to him, and the public prints were full 
of his praise. After a dissolution of Parliament, he was elected over 
very wealthy and powerful opponents to represent Yorkshire, the largest 
céunty in England. Thus quickly he rose to the summit of fortune. 
What temptations offered themselves to the ambition of a young man 
such as Wilberforce! But the spirit which was to be an agent of God 
had been endowed by Him with a great degree of self-control. Wilber- 
force joined with forty members of the House of Commons in a pledge 
never to take from the government an appointment, a pension, or a title 
of nobility. Of the forty, he and one friend of his were all who kept 
their vow to remain through life independent. He was content to re- 
main always William Wilberforce. 

But no! He was not to be content with the name which he had. An- 
4 other name had been appointed him of God. To be inde- 

ow he became E 

mare cone: pendent, to be free as regards man, is a great thing; but only 

he is free whom the Son makes free; only a servant of God 
will escape being man’s servant. Only God’s freedman will be able to 
lead his brothers to freedom. To this mission Wilberforce was sum- 
moned. God therefore gave an inner call and secret seal to the man 
praised in social and political circles. He led him from the throng of 
the great city to a lonely country life for Self-contemplation and for self 
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improvement. Wilberforce did not turn his back upon God. He per- 
suaded his friend Pitt, when visiting him, to go upon Sunday to the 
house of God. Making a journey to Italy (1784), he preferred as travel- 
ing companion a Christian, yet one who could pass as a man of society, 
and was not extreme in his views. In the comrade chosen God gave 
Wilberforce, even against his knowledge and wish, an Ananias (Acts ix. 
10). By conversation with him, and by reading with him Doddridge’s 
“ Rise and Progress of Religion,” Wilberforce was constrained to do like 
them of Berea (Acts xvii. 11). To search rightly whether these things 
were so, he read upon another journey the New Testament in the orig- 
inal. He became more thoughtful ; his naturally truth-loving mind was 
impressed by Christian truth; his conscience told him that he, amid the 
pleasures of earth, was not living as a Christian, was neglecting the-in- 
terests of his soul, and that it would be a fearful thing, departing from 
such a life, to fall into the hands of the living God. He began to pray. 
He became sensible of the profound sinfulness of the human heart; he 
lamented his ingratitude, and his unjust stewardship of the gifts of God. 
It was a life-and-death struggle with him. He read the Bible with 
growing zeal; also other Christian books. He attended church regularly ; 
he began family worship. Careful self-examination showed him directly 
that there was danger not only of natural pride, but also of spiritual. 
His friends could not understand how a man of such a spotless manner 
of life could accuse himself of sinfulness. Some thought that he would 
withdraw wholly from society; others that social life would soon cure his 
seriousness ; still a third set heaped their mockeries upon his “canting.” 
Wilberforce, however, stood faithful to Him who called him, faithful to 
the church, and faithful to his office of working in the world and upon 
the world, yet as one who is not of the world. While he unbosomed 
himself most freel¥ to his Christian friends, he did not shun society. He 
found his chief source.of knowledge in God’s Word. He none the less 
devoured the secular information necessary for his worldly position. 
Devoting himself to his utmost ability to public life, he at the same time 
sought to promote the spiritual interests of his fellows. John Wesley 
was at that time awakening the lower classes of England. Wilberforce, 
coming from the shadow of death into the light, was to be an agent of a 
like work with the higher classes, among whom his life was cast. Armed 
with truth, he lovingly opposed in social intercourse falsehood and the 
profanation of holy things. He succeeded (1787) in found- Founds a reform 
ing an association to oppose the spread of immorality, and *°clety- 
in securing a royal summons to the chief landed proprietors to execute 
thé law against the desecration of the day of rest, against drunkenness, 
and against immoral publications. All the bishops of England and all 
the members of the upper and lower houses joined his society. This 
blessed enterprise was a beginning of the association work which is still 
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found in England aiding the kingdom of God. At a later day (1803), 
Wilberforce exerted himself to aid the foundation of the great British 
Bible Society. All missionary societies found in him an influential ad- 
vocate with the government. He expended his efforts for ten years, 
until at last conseut was won to the sending of missionaries and teachers 
to Indias, A faithful friend of the poor, he contributed freely to the re- 
lief of distress. Mindful of the word of his Saviour, he took pleasure 
in helping in person the prisoners in the jails and the sick in the hospitals, 
He took time for this, in spite of the tremendous burden of. duties which 


came upon him as the representative of the largest English county, in’ 


spite of the varied demands of his constituents, because he was a Chris- 
tian. Nor was the coming generation out of his mind. He cared with 
liberal hand for day-schools and Sunday-schools. He was associated in 
this especially with the large-hearted author, Hannah More. She wrote 
of him, “The life of this young man is the most extraordinary among 
all known to me, possessed as it is of talents, tact, and piety.” At the 
time she was writing thus, he was noting in his diary, “ My heart is, 
above all, encompassed by evil.” Partly for his own upbuilding, partly 
for the good of his associates in rank, he turned to efforts with the pen. 
For almost eight years he labored in the few leisure hours which were 
allowed him by his arduous position, and by his residence each year in 
pala Bath, upon a book in which he would show to the world of 
“ Practical the wealthy and distinguished the difference between the 
almost Christan and the entire Christian. It was published 
in 1797, under the title, “ A Practical View of the Prevailing Religious 
Conceptions of the Higher and Middle Classes of our Land, as compared 
with True Christianity.” It spoke of sin and of grace, of the founda- 
tions of Christian doctrine, of faith which works by love, and of a whole- 
hearted service of the Lord. His friends advised him against printing it. 
Hardly was a publisher to be found. But the book was “ spirit and life.” 
It was the fruit of the thorough experience of one who was resolved “ to 
live believingly by the help of the Holy Spirit, to go forward oe 
thoughtfully, and humbly, only trying to honor God and to do good to 
his fellow-men.” In a few days the first edition of the book was ex- 
hausted, in six months five editions were taken, afterward fifteen. It was 
translated into all the languages of European Christendom, and went to 
North America and to the Indies, Men in the highest classes were 
through it led to Christianity ; scholars and clergymen owned the bless- 
ing br ought to them by this book of a layman; the great statesman 
Baki in his dying hour, sent his thanks to Wilberforce for its publica- 
tion. ‘This success encouraged him and a few friends to further effort 
for their country by the publication of a periodical, “The Christian Ob- 
server” (1801). 

Everything which Wilberforce was, or was doing, came to pass amid 
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a social and political whirlpool. The times were beset by wars and by 
distresses. Amid the threatening occurrences of the period he con- 
tracted his marriage with Barbara Anna Spooner (1797), 
with whom he lived in most happy union. His exceed- 
ingly hospitable home was one of his means of carrying on his work. 
Purposing to serve his Master in this way, he lived in a great degree of 
publicity in his own home, as a light placed upon a candlestick, or a city 
set upon a hill. With the throng of his guests, this view of a Christian 
home was one of the best ways to prepossess them in favor of religion, 
and to incite them to follow his example. Strangers, as well as his own 
children, could learn in his house how a man could have his citizenship 
in heaven without foregoing human society, and how cheerful a man 
may be in his life without endangering his Christianity. 

Wilberforce, indeed, found how boundless is the temptation presented 
in a life so public. He therefore daily sought his closet, and at times 
a life of seclusion, to commune with his conscience and his God. He 
thus kept down rising ambition and other evil desires, nourishing and de- 
fending his soul by the Word, the sacrament, and prayer. His diaries 
witness his inner conflicts and victories, without which he had proven 
worse than useless in the public conflicts in the Parliament. While in 
general men who are subject to no parties are displeasing to every party, 
Wilberforce seemed to almost all parties as a spokesman for God, an in- 
corruptible friend of truth, and an acknowledged umpire. When he 
spoke respecting any subject or any individual, it was the voice of the 
public conscience. But without his daily penitent prayer and renewal of 
heart he had not been eqhal to maintaining this mighty, heroic cham- 
pionship of philanthropy. For a life-time he persevered in it unmoved, 
unwearied, and in the end victorious. Such divine strength in a divine 
cause is given only to him who has wrestled with God and been subdued 
by Him. 

The contest against the shameful slave-trade presents an amazing spec- 
tacle. Itis a genuine spiritual battle; in it Satan and, at his ue 
call, all the powers of hell, covetousness, greed, hardhearted- ageiest She 
ness, calumny, slander, and hatred, even to murder, were war- 
ring for their prey; while the good spirits and Wilberforce contended for 
more than twenty years in demonstration of the Spirit and in the power 
of devotion and self-sacrifice, with tongue and with pen, with defeat ten 
times over, with rallying ten times repeated in greater strength than 
ever, until the victory was won. King and court, princes and ministers, 
friends and foes of political liberty, now the House of Commons, now the 
House of Lords, again both houses together, mammon at home, and the 
throng of slave-merchants and slave-owners abroad rose up against him. 
But God was with him, and he was with God; he could not but prevail. 

We have named already the enthusiasm of Wilberforce when fifteen 
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years old for the cause of the slave. When twenty-eight the full-grown 
man, renewed in the image of his Creator, came to see in his black fel- 
low-men the image of God, lying in shame and bondage, sighing for the 
glorious freedom of the sons of God. He took it as his life-work to pro- 
cure for them their rights before man and God. Four years he studied 
all the relations and circumstances of negro slaye-trading. He then, in 
union with other noble spirits, made the first effort on the side of the 
slave with the administration, which was well disposed towards him. He 
soon obtained a mitigation of the sufferings of the slaves sold into bond- 
age. At once the foe was excited. Doubly prepared by effort and 
prayer, Wilberforce presented the great question (May 12, 1789) in the 
House of Commons in a masterly oration of four and a half hours. The 
better people all declared the slave-trade a shame to the nation, and its 
More than seven #bolition a necessity, and yet the motion of Wilberforce was 
times defeated. defeated. He pursued the foe through all his turnings and 
intrigues, bringing forward witnesses and evidence which required months 
for its procuring. His second attempt occurred April 18,1791. Though 
receiving the support of the best men, it did not succeed. A society was 
now formed to trade with Sierra Leone, in order to supply evidence that 
the negroes were susceptible of moral and spiritual improvement. The 
voice of the nation was aroused more and more to favor the cause of Wil- 
berforce. Relying upon this, he again presented his motion (April 2, 
1792) for the putting down of the slave-trade. A gradual abolition was 
now sought, extending to January 1, 1796. But the measure was not 
confirmed. Wilberforce reaped a new harvest of abuse, slander, and 
persecution, which even approached an attempt at murder. Not de- 
spairing and devoid of fear, Wilberforce again introduced his motion, 
February 26, 1793, but again in vain. Many now grew weary, but not 
Wilberforce. “As one who fears God,” he felt himself obliged to war 
upon the ruinous business. In the years following he at one time carried 
the House of Commons, but not the House of Lords. He fell into dis- 
favor at court on account of his black protégés. Deeply affected, he 
could only say, “O Lord, thy will be done!” There came a voice to 
his soul, “ The ruinous trade cannot outlive the eighteenth century.” He 
pushed his motion again in 1795, but again failed. Sorrowing for his 
nation, he implored the House of Commons (February 19, 1796) not. to 
despise the long-suffering of Heaven. His words had effect. He carried 
the first and second readings, but on the third was defeated. Deeply 
pained by the intrigues of the foe, he fell seriously ill. They, however, 
who wait upon the Lord renew their strength, mount up with wings as 
eagles, run and are not weary, walk and do not faint. Wilberforce had 
wearied had he not advanced in his soul life. But amid his public de- 
feats he won in his closet “one victory after another.” He and every 
one who sided with him were to know that there was a righteous God in 
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Zion. Growing, by his penitent faith, into a more mature and complete 
Christian, destined to do good and endure evil, on May 15, 1797, soon 
after his marriage, he presented his motion again, mindful of the slum- 
bering wrath of God. He was again outvoted, amid the scoffs and jeers 
of his opponents. The question came up anew April 8, 1798, when Pitt 
and Fox and Canning lent it the aid of their mighty eloquence. It was 
again decided adversely, although only by a majority of four voices. 
The next spring there was a new- motion, a new admonition of the House 
against hard-heartedness, and a new defeat. The House of Lords would 
never agree even to the little which the Commons decreed for the benefit 
of the slave. Wilberforce was overthrown and deeply shaken in his 
spirit, but not in his sense of duty. He was able upon May 30, 1804, 
to renew his old motion, supporting it by new arguments, and now tri- 
umphed by one hundred and twenty-four votes against forty-nine. Joy 
overwhelmed his spirit. Congratulations pipnbad: int’ frOM. - v¢ test: victorts 
all sides upon one who, to the very moment of his victory, °™* 
had been waging the greatest battle which a human being ever carried 
on. The well-tried victor did not, however, yet consider it the hour in 
which to sing songs of triumph. He wrote (1807) a new pamphlet upon 
the slave-trade, and distributed it among the peers of the Upper House, 
where the royal princes and some of the ministry were among his most 
stubborn opponents. The conflict came upon February 3d. The follow. 
ing morning, at five o’clock, the victory was won by oné hundred votes 
against thirty-four. With fear and trembling Wilberforce betook him- 
self to’'God in that moment of the final decision. Upon February 23d 
he displayed the glory of his eloquencé and the power of Ifis argu- 
‘ment in the House, where a last division upon the question showed two 
hundred and eighty-three members for the abolition of the slave-trade 
against sixteen opposing it. A month later the law was finally approved 
by the Lords, and two weeks afterwards received the royal signature. 
Thus Wilberforce’s great battle for humanity gained the victory, his 
chief task in life attained success. Humbly, as an’ unworthy instrument, 
he gave the thanks to God. With eminent wisdom he now devoted him- 
self to securing and making use of his splendid achievement. The Afri- 
can Society, his means for this, was prospered of God beyond his prayers 
or his knowledge. When the rulers who had conquered Napoleon visited 
London, they paid their respects to Wilberforce ‘as the most loved and 
respected person in all England.” Wilberforce had lent large aid, with 
property and with voice, to the Germans who struggled to overthrow Na- 
poleon, and was an intimate friend of Bliicher. He now petitioned the 
czar Alexander to codperate in embodying the abolition of the slave-trade 
in the treaty of peace. Thus untiringly Wilberforce did for his cause 
everything that was possible, both at home and abroad. 
All the efforts of Wilberforce for the perfect execution of the laws 
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against the slave-trade were in vain. He felt himself, therefore, forced to 
take a step in advance, and to attempt slave emancipation. In 1823 he 
Be ities published a pamphlet, which was widely circulated, in favor 
itself, of transforming the slaves gradually into free peasants, and 
of giving them at once religious instruction, permission to marry, and facil- 
ities for earning their freedom. Upon the 16th of March, 1824, Wilber- 
force adjured the Parliament to labér for this high object promptly and 
constantly. Upon the 15th of June he spoke in the Commons for the last 
time. He had fulfilled his mission in life in the abolition of the slave- 
trade, and in opening the way to slave emancipation. He had before this 
been warned of the approach of old age, and had given up representing 
the largest English county, accepting instead a seat for a small borough, 
thus gaining more leisure to attend to his children and to his own soul. 
Oppressed by age and sickness, he finally withdrew from public life. He 
left Parliament in 1825, the first, by general consent, of its members in 
oratory, in spotless patriotism, in untiring advocacy of peace, morality, 
and religion, in care for the poor, in unselfish benefaction, in careful ar- 
pe pall: bitration, and in mediation between man and man; in a 
public man. word, the rare spirit who for forty-four years of toil in 
Parliament had taken no rank, no pay, and had won for his reward simply 
this, to be known as the greatest friend of humanity in all his generation, © 

The warrior of sixty-six years, who had fought for the liberty of mill- 
ions, and had helped so largely the moral and religious improvement of 
his own nation, looked with modesty, and even with a reproving con- 
science, back upon his public life. He had, he said, made a poor use of 
his gifts} but he trusted that he’ had served a merciful Master, one who 
giveth liberally and upbraideth not. In calm serenity, honored by all par- 
ties, without show or pretension, severe only upon himself and his faults, 
anxious in everything to serve God, the beloved old man lived a retired 
life, looking gladly to another world. Yet his last years were not free 
from heavy trials. Hateful calumnies, death among his loved ones, and 
the loss of wealth through misfortune bowed him down. Friends would 
have made up the last, but Wilberforce believed that he ought to show 
that a Christian could live as happily without fortune as with it. The 
worst trial was that he could not continue his accustomed liberality. 
He sold his country-seat and his library, and lived with his sons. He 
came out of his retirement only once more, upon the occasion of a gath- 
ering of the friends of the slave in 1833. The solution of the problem 
was to be complete emancipation, which he advocated, with compénsation 
to the slave-holder. This was his last address. The baths at Bath lost 
their power with him. He felt that the time was come for his conflict 
with the last enemy. His petition was for forgiveness and grace. He 
was of the number of the few chosen ones who have found deep peace 
here on earth. Upon a glorious summer day, July 26, 1833, he was car- 
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ried in a chair out into the open air to rejoice his body and soul once 
more in the contemplation of the works of God, who had followed him 
with goodness and mercy his life long. A message was brought just then- 
that the motion of his friend Buxton for the abolition of slavery had 
passed through Parliament. “Thank God,” cried Wilber- 5,,, waters 
force, “that I have been suffered to live to see this day victory. 

when England is ready to sacrifice twenty millions of pounds sterling 
to emancipate her slaves!” After this last bright gleam, he was greatly 
prostrated by a fit of apoplexy. A friend said to him, “But you have 
your foot upon the rock.” ‘TI dare not speak so confidently,” replied he, 
“but I hope that I have it there.” After this he sighed deeply and fell 
asleep, July 29, 1833, aged seventy-three years and eleven months. By 
act of Parliament his body was interred in Westminster Abbey. The 
members of the Houses of Peers and Commons followed his remains, 
the prince of Gloucester, the lord-chancellor, and the speaker of the Com- 
mons serving as pall-bearers. Public meetings were held in York and in 
Hall. The county of York builded in his honor an asylum for the blind. 
The city of his birth erected him a monument. In the West Indies and 
in New York the colored people*put on mourning at the news of his 
decease. The memory of this just man will continue a blessing to all 
generations. His deeds as a Christian statesman, proceeding from the 
spirit and power of his Master, his heroic, Christ-like philanthropy, his 
benefactions to humanity, will endure to the end of time. —H. V’M. 


LIFE XV. ELIZABETH FRY. 
A. D. 1780—A. D. 1845. FRIEND, — ENGLAND. 


In a noble old house in Norwich, England, was born, May 21, 1780, 
Elizabeth Gurney. One of a troop of glad children, she seemed, when 
compared with her six sisters, little favored. She was a weak, nervous, 
reserved child, inclined to be stubborn, and full of the spirit of contradic- 
tion, and was by her own people regarded as stupid. Her timorousness 
clouded for her the joys of childhood. Even her impressions of religion 
became gloomy, especially by her dwelling upon such stories as Abra- 
ham’s offering up Isaac. Human misery, too, which she saw every 
day in a poor cripple, did not fail to produce its painful effects upon the 
anxious childish heart. To be assured that the life of this child would 
tend to the glory of God and the well-being of men was possible only 
to the heart of the mother. Even she never dreamed that this unat- 
tractive being would be a leader in benefaction to mankind. 

The loving atmosphere of her home, and the taste for natural beauty 
which was awakened by the thoughtful mother in her children at their 
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country house, had an enlivening influence upon the reserved girl. The 
precious jewel of a heart strong in peace and joy not even her mother 
-could give her daughter, for it must come from God only. The parents 
were lacking, too, in Christian knowledge, as was common in that day, 
when the death shadow of unbelief covered the earth. Othérwise, the 
child’s heart might have been brought to repose in the love of the Sav- 
iour, who bade the little children come unto Him. After her mother’s 
death, Elizabeth, then twelve years of age, was left by her busied, un- 
thinking father to herself and to a social circle in which she might at- 
tain to a high degree of culture, but hardly to the peace of God. Rather 
she was in danger of making shipwreck of her faith. 

She became very accomplished, learned in many arts and sciences, a 
skilled horsewoman, charming in song and in the home dance. Her 
slender, delicate form, her luxuriant light hair, and her sweet expression 
made her attractive. Dazzling as a butterfly, hovering above a bed of 
flowers, she was yet hungry in soul. She sought God in nature. The 
flowers faded, the summer fled, and amid all its witness of the eternal 
power and godhead nature failed to answer her soul seeking light and 
strength for the future. She was left sighing. She sought truth and 
virtue. But where should she find a protector for her soul, tossed amid 
the perilous billows of life? She read the Bible, but where was the key 
to unlock its meaning? It was a dark enigma. Everything was vanity 
and folly ; she doubted everything and despised herself. 

Her life-boat came from the other side of the Atlantic, when the 
Isturnedtoa Young Quaker preacher, William Savery, crossed from the 
Dothan igor United States to England (1798). He visited Norwich, 
where his sermons kindled the young girl’s heart, unhappy in its doubt 
and longing, with the ardor of a new love. She was for the first time 
full of the thought, God is. She began to understand the Bible; she was 
filled with a spirit of calm devotion. Her father, observing the change, 
sent her to London, to mingle in its excitements. While delighted and 
instructed, she was not satisfied. She resolved the more thoroughly to 
put away worldly folly without forsaking either her duties or her inno- 
cent pleasures. Her gentle heart had never rejoiced in anything so 
much as in beneficence. She now, with redoubled zeal, devoted herself 
to loving efforts near and far away. Now she comes, clad in scarlet 
riding habit, with a little basket of cordials to the foreign widow of an 
army officer, and is off upon her fleet horse, leaving no name or address. 
Now she is comforting her servant upon a sick-bed with a hope of 
heaven. Now as a nurse she waits upon a neighbor’s sick-bed. Once 
more she is found teaching and training a class of seventy poor children, 
whom she has gathered up in the vicinity for a Sunday-school. 

One thing was lacking. It is not good for any person to be alone, 
certainly not for a Christian, and least of all for a Christian called with 
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an especial calling. Christ’s spirit is a social spirit. One who has it 
must either found a society, or be allied to some existing society. Wher- 
ever there is a living church, the new-born spirit does well in hastening 
to embrace*it and’ to be embraced by it. Away from the church, souls 
will grow peculiar. Healthy souls will choose even a faulty church as 
the lesser evil. Elizabeth Gurney, with healthy spirit, p..smosa 
wanting a sure support against a doubting world and a dead Friend. 
church, and influenced by the example of her ancestors and of the 
teacher who had led her to believe, and also by her family relations, 
entered the Society of Friends, or, as they are called sometimes, the 
Quakers. 

Opposing all outside show, the Quakers are a plain, modest, quiet, 
benevolent, and active Christian people. In an endeavor to avoid turn- 
ing the mind by outward forms from inner needs, which are alone im- 
portant, they forego baptism with water and the bread and wine of the 
Supper. They seek the inner baptism of the Holy Ghost and of fire, 
the inner enjoyment of the bread of heaven for their spiritual refresh- 
ment. They have no clergymen. Every converted soul, man or woman, 
is allowed to pray or teach, when moved thereto by the Spirit. They 
oppose all oaths and wars. They wear a simple uniform dress, seldom 
uncover the head, and address every one, be he a prince or a beggar, 
with the fraternal “thou.” This society, so well suited to oppose pomp 
and folly with modest humility, was especially adapted for Elizabeth 
Gurney’s mind, called as she was by an extraordinary calling. When 
she had learned to move in the coat of mail afforded her by the Quaker 
forms, she was rid of a thousand embarrassments, cares, and hindrances, 
which otherwise would have tried a nature as true as hers, even if she 
had been a hundred times less fearful than she was, and would have 
made it unhappy in the midst of an unloving and unbelieving world. 

After a long struggle she made up her mind fully, put off all her gay 
colors and ornaments, and, not to be disturbed in heart, resigned dancing, 
and with some reluctance singing also, yet without condemning others 
who were devoted to music; put on the slate-colored garments, hid her 
luxuriant blonde hair in a black veil, and went to meet, at first with 
much fear, her loved relatives, her astonished acquaintances, and strangers, 
all of whom she quickly won over. Elizabeth Gurney was now twenty 
years old, a lovable image, every way of a simple nature, glorified through 
grace. She became the wife of a wealthy merchant of London, Joseph 
Fry, who was also a member of the Society of Friends. 

Elizabeth Fry, though of a small sect, may be deemed a leader of the 
evangelical church, as well as of the best men and women of her time, 
on account of her works, which were known through all Europe. For 
the baptism of the Spirit pervading her after-life, so full of love of God 
and man, may supply the lack of the outer forms of the sacraments. 
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She kept a most exact conscience as well as a most enlarged heart. She 
exalted Christ crucified by her gentle faith, free from proselyting selfish- 
ness, before all who opposed, were they churchly or non-churchly, Prot- 
estant or Catholic, Jews or pagans, converted or unconverted, bond or 
free. 

Ere we follow her path in the world, let us see her as a wife and a 
Motherofeleven Mother. The tender plant must first strike root deeply in the 
children. narrow home soil before it can grow to be a tree of right- 
eousness tothe Lord’s glory, before it can send out fruitful boughs over 
his walls to revive sinking bodies and pining souls. In her married life 
of forty-two years, very happy amid many trials, Elizabeth Fry bore 
eleven children. She had seven sons, eleven daughters and daughters-in- 
law, and twenty-five grandchildren. What cares, anxieties, watchings by 
night, and pains came with all these! More than once her slight frame 
gave way under the load of her duties as wife, mother, daughter, and 
sister, as she was forced to hasten from one sick couch to another, from 
one dying bed to another; but her strength was made perfect in weakness. 
Nor did she lose courage or force when, through the bankruptcy of a 
foreign house, her means were so diminished that she had to live very nar- 
rowly, giving up her country place. She maintained through every tem- 
pest the calmness of her spirit and her unwearying love, which could 
become poor to make others rich. 

In her ever-enlarging family her great natural gifts, gracious and lov- 
ing, were seen in growing power. Business skill, knowledge of human 
nature, quick perception, gentle but strong governing ability, were hers, 
enabling her to rule her family quietly. She found the source of her 
efficiency and calmness in God’s Word and in prayer. “As for me and 
my house, we will serve the Lord,” was made by her the corner-stone of 
her structure. She was first Mary, but she knew how to be Martha in 
kitchen, cellar, and pantry. In laying the foundation of her Christian 
household by the strict observance of the Sabbath, for the good of both 
the soul and the body, she was helped by the custom of her country. 
But the best Sabbath Christianity, the most holy Sabbath devotions, were 
not enough for her. Every morning she called all the members of her 
family, her guests, and servants to family worship. She did not cease, 
from timidity or fear of offense, until she had firmly established this habit 
in her household. Thus were reared the two main pillars of the Chris- 
tian home, proper care of servants and right training of children; nor 
can the latter be attained without the former. Elizabeth Fry remem- 
bered her motherly duty as well as her priestly duty towards her servants. 
We find her tarrying at the dying bed of an aged servant with help for 
her body and her soul. We hear her, with her Catholic gardener, whom 
for twenty years she sent every Sunday to his mass while she went to 
her church, speaking to him in his sick days and well days of Christ, the 
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only Saviour. She formed societies for the benefit of the serving class. 
On her journeys to inns or to the homes of friends she remembered the 
servants with kind remarks, books, and prayers. Sparing no pains in 
caring for her servants, she could courageously bring up her children to 
serve in the household, or with strong and gentle hand to Key to eke, 
tule. Placing regard for those in her own home first, she lic success. 
could go forward without fear or shame, and lay her hand upon the 
wounds of the world outside. By being a complete home-mother she 
could grow to be a mother for the half of mankind. 

By her model housekeeping, her conscientious distribution of her 
time, her growth in faith and in prayer without ceasing, Elizabeth Fry 
advanced to that usefulness which she continued for forty years, saying, 
* Not my will, but thine, be done.” She went, taking hours even when 
her oldest child was seriously ill, and made her accustomed rounds in the 
worst portions of London, seeking out poor women who had asked her 
- help. She had learned that without close inspection of each case she 
could not help the poor effectively. Often she would find, upon going 
to the street and number named, that she had been deceived, and yet 
would discover there new cases of genuine want. Her eyes grew keen 
for perceiving human woe, and her ears for human sighs. Passing along 
the street upon the arm of a friend, at one time, Elizabeth Fry sud- 
denly left him to go to a woman who appeared to her troubled. The 
woman asked no help, and preferred to shun notice, but Elizabeth in- 
sisted upon her telling her secret. “Thou seemest in great distress. I 
pray thee tell me the reason of thy grief; perhaps I can relieve thee.” 
There was no answer. Elizabeth, leading her to her own brother’s, near 
by, used loving looks and words, until the unfortunate creature told her 
that she was making her way to the Thames. She was not in want of 
money, but of wise Christian advice, and this Elizabeth Fry gave her, 
saving her both soul and body. Upon one cold winter’s day Elizabeth 
Fry was asked for alms by a poor woman on the street. Excited to pity 
by the child in her arms, suffering from whooping-cough, but stirred to 
suspicion by her evasive answers, Elizabeth said that she would go 
home with her and give her aid. The woman declined, but Elizabeth 
followed her with firm step into a secluded alley, where, in a dark, foul 
hut, she found a large number of little sick, neglected children. ‘The 
next morning she sent the physician of her own children thither, who 
found the house empty. The neighbors told her that the poor children 
of the parish were given to this woman, and were kept by her miserably 
for the sake of getting alms, and even of shortening their lives, when 
by concealing their deaths she could still obtain the allowance for their 
support. ‘These were Elizabeth Fry’s pleasures and excite- yer work in the 
ments outside her own house. When escaping from the country. 
toil and noise of London to her country home, her children, and her 
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flowers, she still attended to the needs of the poor and the sick. She 
kept a large stock of Bibles and religious reading, of cotton and woolen 
garments, and of medicines. She provided a hundred persons with 
soup in the cold of winter. Opposite her home was a dwelling with 
pointed gables and wide door-way, in which lived two aged sisters. She 
gained entrance to both their house and their heart. She carried sun- 
shine to their perishing spirits by her gentle words from the Scriptures, 
and obtained their consent to the setting up of a girl’s school for the 
parish in one of its rooms, she supplying an excellent teacher, and secur- 
ing for it the support of the parish minister and of his wife. Our hero- 
ine found admission, too, to the dirty cottages of an Irish colony in the 
neighborhood, living in poverty and neglect, and labored to do them 
good. Caring for the sick; blessing the dying; adorning the poor coffin 
with the garland of evergreen; comforting the mourners; traversing 
the wretched street, with her garments well tucked up, amid the children 
and the pigs, up ruinous stairways and dark entries, bringing food, - 
clothing, and the Word of God; seeking to bring the youth into school 
and under government, — these were the cares and pleasures of her life. 
She read to the people from the Bible which she carried; she gave every 
one the right word; she herself handled the sharp knife of the surgeon, 
administering vaccination to all in her neighborhood. Allowing no poor 
and forlorn ones to pass unhelped, she cared even for the wandering 
gypsies. She gave them medical prescriptions and advice, as well as 
warning and admonition to rescue them from their sinful and ruinous 
Rgdahihl be The secret of taking care of poor people, she said, 
fonyonil was taking care of poor people’s souls. She had an eye 

to the spiritual needs and dangers of the shepherds on the 
plain, the coast-watch on the shore, and the sailors on the seas. She 
founded a hundred libraries, to give these long-forgotten and greatly 
abandoned classes sound instruction and advice in things human and 
divine. For the shelterless people of the capital she sought warm lodg- 
ings, food, and clothes. In the watering-place, where she went for the 
baths, she helped form societies of men and women who felt called to 
be fathers and mothers to the poor. Genius, fidelity, self-sacrifice, and 
untiring Christian love marked the words and deeds of Elizabeth Fry, 
as she penetrated the depths of human woe. Bright example of what a 
weak woman can do in earnest imitation of Him who went about doing 
good! Remember, too, the care and sorrow in her own home, with its 
eleven children, its sick and dying ones, and its multiplied toils. She 
had, indeed, aid from her sisters and daughters, yet she was the leader. 
She made the helping of the poor a pleasure to her children. By her 
cheeriness, by showing confidence in her children, allowing them at as early 
an age as possible to act as responsible bestowers of alms, by impress- 
ing them by her words and acts that wealth is to be used and distributed 
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by its owners as stewards of God, she made the helping of the poor a 
pleasure to her sons aud daughters. She was seen in the severest win- 
ter, when herself not strong, sitting in a wagon piled high with flannel 
garments, going to her poor Irish people, whither her children had pre- 
ceded her to the glad distribution. She thus taught her family at home 
and abroad, in good and evil days, that it is so much more blessed to give 
than to receive. | 
Elizabeth Fry did enough privately, without letting her left hand 
know the deeds of her right hand, to excite thousands to Dekestbin ix 
gratitude and wonder over such a rare benefactress. But 20ted reforms. 
she was not to be simply an angel of peace to a quiet neighborhood. 
Her love and fame were to go over the earth. She was to give a new 
life to one realm of human woe. In the beginning of this century, the 
prisons were almost everywhere places greatly neglected. In the pris- 
oner people hardly saw the man, much less the Christ. Elizabeth Fry 
entered, upon February 16, 1813, the London Newgate Prison. She 
found there, in two halls and two rooms measuring a hundred and ninety 
square yards, three hundred women, tried and not tried, with no re- 
gard to their offenses, their former circumstances, or their age, all under 
the oversight of one man and his son. Acquaintances went in and out; 
many children were in the rooms, which served for cooking, washing, 
and sleeping. Their beds were the floor, with boards for their pillows. 
Some had hardly rags enough to cover their nakedness. With money, 
which they got by loud begging, they obtained gin to drink, sold within 
the very walls of the jail. Her ears were saluted with horrible oaths; 
everything was covered with dirt; the stench was intolerable. The chief 
warden of the prison, who never went into this depraved throng without 
a guard, wished to keep back Elizabeth Fry and her sister-in-law, Bux- 
ton, from entering, or at least to persuade them to lay aside their watches 
and purses. “I thank thee,” said the former, “I am not afraid; I shall 
not lose anything.” The one hundred and sixty unfortunates looked 
with amazement upon a visitor such as never was seen in the apartment 
before. Her lofty stature, the majesty and innocence of her countenance, 
laid a spell upon the rude women. They were touched by hearing her 
soft tones, as she said, “Ye appear very unhappy. Ye want clothes; 
would ye like if one should come and supply what is wanted?” “ Yes; 
but who will trouble themselves for us?” “I am come hither with a 
wish to be useful to ye. If ye will sustain me, I hope to assist ye.” She 
spoke then words of love and hope. When she was going away, they 
thronged around her: “ Ah, you will not come back again?” “Yes, I 
will come,” was the reply. 
Her return to the prison was after four years of sore trial and home 
sorrow, which refined her spirit, and made it accept more completely the 
“new duty. She let herself be locked up with the women in the jail, and 
_ with her clear voice and wonderful emphasis read to them Christ’s parable 
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of the vineyard and of the eleventh-hour laborers. Some asked who 
Christ was; others thought that it was too late for them. Elizabeth now 
Her organizing 8¢t up a school for the poor little children, asking the women 
ability. to choose helpers for her. This won their mother hearts. 
They who had hitherto done nothing save beg, steal, quarrel, curse, sing, 
dance, wear men’s clothes, and do everything that was shameful, listened 
to her whose good-will they recognized. 

Elizabeth Fry soon joined with herself twelve other women of the 
Society of Friends in an “ Association for the Improvement of the Female 
Convicts at Newgate.” With their leader at their head, they stayed days 
at a time with the poor women, directing, instructing, and employing 
them. The occupation of their hands, the Bible which was impressed 
upon their hearts, and the discipline which was administered according to 
laws approved by the women themselves, and by overseers chosen by 
them, effected a most wholesome change in the prison. Women on the 
verge of the scaffold, or of transportation to Botany Bay, gave thanks 
to Elizabeth Fry. The prison overseer, the city courts, the ministry, and 
the Parliament were led to wonder at and recognize her work. Soon all 
England and half of Europe were asking advice of this heroine of a faith 
which worked by love. Her cares for convicts led her to attend to those 
discharged from prison, or transported beyond the sea. She spared 
neither strength, property, nor time. She cared little for luxuries when 
others lacked the barest necessities. She used every aid at hand. Her 
gentle, irresistible look and voice, which subdued the savage and the de- 
praved, opened also the hearts and hands of relatives and of strangers. 
Leads in work What she had done in London she gladly attempted through- 
abroad. out England, Scotland, and Ireland, and also throughout 
France, Holland, Switzerland, Germany, and Denmark, in five extended 
journeys, laboring everywhere, in cottage or in palace, as she found en- 
trance. The great of the world sought her acquaintance. She paid visits 
to kings, and received a visit from Frederick William Fourth of Prussia. 
She preferred to be with the poor and imprisoned, and sought the great 
only when she had “something good to say to them.” She succeeded 
in alleviating sorrow in every land in which her presence or her name 
was known. People everywhere did reverence to the lofty form, wearing 
the long, plain Quaker dress, and the smooth, high, round cap, with the 
glossy hair worn short in front, the full round face, the fine features, and 
the lively, deep-set blue eyes. They beheld there an indescribable look 
of repose, simplicity, strength, and dignity ; a bearing which, laying aside 
compliments and circumlocutions, was as kind and unassuming towards 
convicts as towards queens; in a word, a model of glorified Christian 
womanhood. Along a path leading through many joys and through more 
sufferings, Elizabeth Fry reached the goal. She went in the night of 
October 13, 1845, to the joy of her Lord. — H. V’M. 
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Ir is an old popular error in America that, while the-first settlers in 
Virginia were persons of rather high social standing and culture, the 
New England colonists were somewhat low and underbred people. They 
have been described as sincere and pious in their way, but as belonging 
to the humbler class in society. The gentlemen colonists found homes 
in Virginia, with broader and more generous aspects of nature around 
them, suited to their finer natures; the bleak and narrow coast of Mas- 
sachusetts received a comparatively poor and uncultured immigration. 

The point would scarce be worth discussing, even if it were well taken. 
But opposite to this, the fact is that while the Plymouth colonists had 
what was far more valuable, and what the Southern planters too often 
lacked, namely, high principle, martyr heroism, and the fear of God, 
they were by no means lacking in the external advantages of good birth 
and liberal culture. As for Miles Standish, we know that 

“He was a gentleman born, could trace his pedigree plainly 


Back to Hugh Standish of Duxbury Hall, in Lancashire, England, 
Who was the son of Ralph, and the grandson of Thurston de Standish.” 


Another of the Mayflower’s crew was Stephen Hopkins, who brought 
over with him two “servants,” and who set the “gentlemanly” exam- 
ple of fighting the first duel on record in America. Isaac Johnson, 
of the Salem colony, was husband of “the Lady Arabella,” daughter 
of the Earl of Lincoln. Not to mention other cases, the subject of the 
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present sketch, William Brewster, the “ Elder of Plymouth,” was by birth 
His English and education a gentleman. The old manor-house where he 
seen" spent his early days, at Scrooby, on the Lincolnshire Flat, 
was a stately mansion in its time, and not unfrequently received dis- 
tinguished visitors. It stood near the high road from London to York ; 
royal personages had rested there for a night on their journey, and Car- 
dinal Wolsey, when dismissed, under the displeasure of the king, to his 
own diocese in the north, lingered some weeks at the manor of Scrooby. 
The father of William Brewster held some post under the queen’s gov- 
ernment, and lived in easy circumstances; and the son was sent at so 
early an age to pursue his studies at Cambridge that (1584) in his 
twenty-first year we find him already entered upon active life and a 
public career in London. He was employed by William Davidson, “the 
excellent and unlucky secretary” of Queen Elizabeth, and accompanied 
him on a mission to the Netherlands at the time the queen was tanta- 
lizing the suffering province with her ungracious and grudging assistance. 

Brewster, while at the university, had entered on that experience of 
religion which was the element in which his whole remaining life moved ; 
and it was probably not more the evidence of marked talent than of 
early piety that led the devout Davidson to select him for his confiden- 
tial private secretary. The official career of both was terminated in an 
abrupt and, as to the queen, most disgracefully characteristic manner. 
Anxious to get rid of her chronic terror, the Queen of Scots, and failing 
to procure her taking off by secret assassination, Elizabeth at length 
ordered secretary Davidson to bring her the death-warrant, which had 
been for some time ready, and with a jesting remark on her lips affixed 
her signature. The council, who thought the death of Mary Stuart nec- 
essary to the safety of the realm, persuaded Davidson to send off the 
warrant at once, promising to stand between him and all harm. 

When the object on which Elizabeth’s heart had been so long set was 
accomplished, and her fears laid to rest by the axe of the executioner, 
she flew into one of her artificial paroxysms of grief: raved and wept; 
disavowed the act she had ordered; threw Davidson into prison and ru- 
ined him with a crushing fine of ten thousand pounds. Brewster re- 
turned to his home in the north, where he found himself in the midst of 
congenial associations. . 

Whether arising from the relation of physical conditions to the de- 
velopment of the religious sentiment, if it be possible that such exists, 
or from personal and historic influences alone, it is at all events true 
that there have often been associated with certain localities peculiar 
tendencies in religion. The Puritanical sentiment in England had gath- 
ered itself around three or four central points. It had little footing 
in either the extreme north or the extreme south. Outside the great 
city of London it had found acceptance chiefly in the midland counties. 
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Its strength lay in the heart of the kingdom, between the Humber and 
the Thames ; among a people of more unmixed Anglo-Saxon race than 
was found in the coast shires, and speaking the Fiatgliah language with 
far greater purity than the Kentish or Devon men on the Chancad or 
the Cumbrian and Yorkshire boors on the border. It was in Scrooby 
and the neighboring towns of Lancashire that the Puritan movement 
found its most vigorous impulse. Here was the cradle of that infant - 
emigration which was cast out to perish in the wild North Sea, and then 


gained strength to seek, of itself, a home beyond the still wilder At- 


lantic. 

Let us understand who these Puritans were; for they are often mis- 
understood. They were Protestants of the intensest type; who the Puri. 
Calvinists in faith, Presbyterians in principle, but devout 8 were. 
and loving members of the Church of England. Brownism — separation 
from the church of their fathers — they abhorred, both name and thing. 
But they desired a perfected reformation, as many of the best members 
of the Anglican Church had done. They wanted a reasonable liberty in 
the use of indifferent things in worship, a relief for tender or perhaps 
morbid consciences in the matter of rings and robes and crosses. Could 
they but have had even moderate indulgence they would have wished to 
draw the sincere milk of the word from no other breasts than hers. 
They waited upon her altars on Sundays and festivals. But they asked 
the small privilege — small it might seem in itself, but--precious to them 
—of meeting by themselves, from time to time, for the study of the 
Word and the worship of God in their own bare Puritanical fashion. 

But this was more than Archbishop Whitgift and his like-minded 
clergy could allow them; they were watched, informed against, dogged 
by pursuivants, dragged before justices, fined, and thrown into prison for 
the crime of presuming to be more pious than their betters. 

The first rendezvous and meeting-house of these “ Protestant non- 
conformists ” was the manor-house at Scrooby, whose spa- 

e church in 
cious chambers gave them for a time sufficient accommoda- Brewster's 
tion. But new brethren flocked in, and they outgrew the sora 
dimensions of a single house. They were forced’to colonize; a portion 
of them formed a second congregation at the neighboring town of Gains- 
boro’. Persecution had gradually opened their eyes, while it thrust them 
further and further out towards the border line of the establishment. 
At length they were driven across into actual separation; they organized 
churches of their own; elected their own officers, plain elders and dea- 
cons of the Scriptural type; and administered the ordinances with apos- 
tolic simplicity. Against their will they renounced the national church, 
and from Puritans became Brownists. Of the Scrooby church, William 
Brewster was made ruling elder, and—another name equally sacred to 
the history of religious liberty — John Robinson became teacher. 
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By the year 1607, the bishops had made it so warm for them that 
they reconciled their minds to the sad alternative of exile. England 
was dear, but freedom to worship God was dearer; they looked about 
for an asylum. Just across the German Ocean, two days’ sail or less 
distant, struggling for existence against nature and against man, lay the 
little confederation of Belgic provinces. Distracted by political and re- 
ligious jealousies, cursed with an intolerant state-church establishment, 
and still facing, half in terror, half in fury, with sword unsheathed, the 
relentless and deadly hatred of Spain, the seven provinces offered the 
Brewster in Hol. Dest. port in the storm of religious persecution that beat 
lage upon the Puritans in their native land. With great diffi- 
culty and suffering two ship-loads of them made their escape and landed 
at Amsterdam ; not long after they removed to Leyden. } 

It was an hour of great conyulsions and great struggles in Europe. 
The twelve years’ truce between Spain and her revolted provinces had just 
been signed ; and the Netherlands were at this moment in the still cen- 
tre of the cyclone, which was rapidly moving eastward to burst with such 
awful fury upon Germany. Henry the Fourth of France, their cool and 
selfish friend, had still three years more of broad political scheming and 
disgraceful private pleasures, before the dagger of Francis Ravaillac 
should reach his heart. The Thirty Years’ War, the last frantic attempt 
of the Romish powers to smother Protestantism in blood and ashes, was 
ready to break out; and “all Germany stood with hand on sword, fright- 
ened at the shaking of every leaf.” Maurice of Nassau, with still and 
obstinate determination, was nursing his own plans of ambition or re- 
venge. The bitter Arminian controversy was convulsing the Dutch 
churches. In the midst of the hurly-burly, this little colony of English 
exiles settled down almost unnoticed in the ancient city of Leyden. The 
snarling polemics who were battling for sublapsarian or supralapsarian 
Calvinism, the ambitious princes bent on their own private ends, even 
the wise and far-seeing statesmen of the day, might be excused for not 
perceiving that this feeble plant embodied the germs of a far mightier 
and more eventful revolution than any with which state or church had 
ever yet been called to grapple. They came with naked hands; having 
saved scarce anything from the harpy talons of the bishops’ pursuivants. 
But they had among them education, professional knowledge, mechanical 
skill, and a thrift and industry that knew how to make a little go a great 
way. ‘They betook themselves to their various possibilities. Brewster’s 
university education now served him well as a means of earning bread 
for his eight children. He taught school; he published a Latin grammar 
and other books. He set up a printing office and sent out various works, 
polemical and practical. Some of them came to the knowledge of the 
crowned pedant who was making England contemptible and ridiculous in 
the eyes of Europe; and orders were sent to Sir Dudley Carleton to 
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effect his arrest and surrender for suitable punishment. Various things 
concurred to make the colonists uneasy in Holland; they had been twelve 
years there as exiles and strangers. At length they made up their minds 
to seek a home in the New World, where meddling despotism and usurping 
church authorities could not reach them. Gort pinfen had already been 
formed in England for the promotion of settlements in Virginia. The 
James River colony was still struggling with its early diieabrats, The 
Virginia company laid claim to all the coast from the Spanish possessions 
in Florida to the mouth of the Hudson. Another company, formed at 
Plymouth, in the county of Devon, procured a charter for the district 

‘lying north of the forty-first parallel, which Captain John Smith had in 
1614 baptized “ New England.” 

At length, after much reitattaatasitey negotiation with the jealous and 
grasping “merchant adventurers,” the Mayflower put out 
to sea from Plymouth harbor, and, passing Land’s End, be- 
yan forcing her way against the strong western gales across the Atlantic. 
She started with one hundred passengers; and on the 21st of November, 
1620 (one death and one birth having occurred on the voyage), she 
dropped her anchor in the sheltered hook of Provincetown harbor. 

A month later the exhausted and half starved colonists landed in a 
body on the wild and wintry solitude of Plymouth. 

It was while coasting along the low shores of Cape Cod, and in the 
immediate prospect of setting up as a “ civil body politic” by themselves, 
that this little company of tempest-tost exiles, in the cabin of their shat- 
tered bark, subscribed that immortal document, the first written compact 
the world ever saw for the organization of a self-governed community. 
The fourth name signed to this agreement is that of “Mr. William 
Brewster.” 

The venerable teaching elder, or pastor, of the church had Hebt left 
behind at Leyden, tihable from family and personal circumstances to em- 
bark with the colonists. He gave them his parting charge and benedic- 
tion, and remained to care for the remnant of the flock, and to die five 
years after at Leyden. ‘The only pastor and spiritual guide of the Pil- 
grim church was Brewster, who, being merely a ruling elder, was incom-. 
petent in the judgment of Robinson to administer church ordinances. 
They had been accustomed at Leyden to attend weekly on the Lord’s 
Supper; but they now went for years without a sacrament. A feeble 
and, as it turned out, unprincipled Puritan minister named Lyford — one 
of the kind that still looked back to the flesh-pots of a state church es- 
tablishment — had joined them; but the Pilgrims distrusted him, and re- 
fused to recognize his episcopal orders. They had by this prowster's great 
time developed into thorough separatists, and had learned ¥°™ 
that the right to minister among the people must proceed from the 
people themselves. Elder Brewster therefore continued to be their. sole 
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religious teacher, preaching to them regularly on the Lord’s day. While 
he expressly disclaimed the authority of an ordained teacher, he watched 
over them in respect to life and doctrine. He healed their dissen- 
sions, and encouraged them in their sore trials. When the first dread- 
ful winter swept off half their little company, and nearly all the rest 
were prostrate from disease and starvation, he was one of the handful 
who went from house to house nursing the sick, comforting the dying, 
and carrying out the dead for burial. Wise, humble, hopeful, strong in 
faith, never losing courage even in the darkest of the many dark days 
that lowered on the suffering colony, he was the great type of that heroic 
and unquenchable religious sentiment that inspired and sustained the. 
whole enterprise. 

“In teaching he was very stirring, and moving the affections; also 
very plain and distinct in what he taught ; by which he became the more 
profitable to the hearers. He had a singular good gift in prayer, both 
public and private, in ripping up the heart and conscience before God, in 
the humble confession of sin, and begging the mercies of God in Christ 
for the pardon thereof. He thought it were better for ministers to pray 
oftener, and divide their prayers, than to be long and tedious in the 
same,” —in which sentiment we cordially concur. 

So the elder of Plymouth labored and suffered on, thinking affliction 
with the people of God greater riches than the treasures of Egypt. 
Some of his puritanically baptized children, Jonathan, Love, Fear, Pa- 
tience, Wrestling, came over to cheer, his old age, and stand by his death- 
bed. His pilgrimage had been long and weary. Of his eighty years of 
life, nearly half had been spent in suffering and exile for conscience’ sake. 
His release came on the 16th of April, 1644.1 Giving up everything for 
Christ, storm-tost and buffeted by sea and land, stripped of his worldly 
goods and hunted like a felon, he saw the community he had done so 
much to found safely past the period of its feeble infancy, and entering 
on its irresistible march across the continent; and he died in a vigorous 
old age, calm and peaceful, amid the tears and benedictions of his fellow- 
citizens. : 

“To a youth of ease and affluence, familiar with ambassadors and 
statesmen, and not unknown to courts, succeeded a mature age of ob- 
security, deep study, and poverty. No human creature would have heard 
of him had his career ended with his official life. Two centuries and a 
half have passed away, and the name of the outlawed Puritan of Scrooby 
and Leyden is still familiar to millions of the English race.” ?—§, H. 

1 Although in the space between the end of Life I. and the beginning of Life II. more 
than half a century is comprised, no person of that period seems to mE a place when 
three Congregational leaders are called for out of colonial times. Cotton Mather (1662-1728) 
was ‘‘honorable,’’ but ‘attained not unto the first three.?? John Eliot (1604-1690) de- 


serves to be termed Leader, for his work in the field of Indian missions, but (since only one 
Hoe can have place in this volume) he must yield to David Zeisberger, the Moravian. — 


.M. M. 
2 John of Barneveld, ii. 289. 
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al LIFE Il. JONATHAN EDWARDS. ‘ 
A. D. 1703—A. D. 1758. CONGREGATIONAL, — AMERICA. 


America is indebted to New England for many of its greatest names. 
A few of these names belong to the colonial period of our history. 
Among these few, none is more conspicuous than that of Jonathan Ed- 
wards. Of all the religious thinkers of modern times, he is one of the 
best known on both sides of the Atlantic. He was born in a century 
fruitful in men of philosophical genius, but he was the peer of each of 
his contemporaries. One would have scarcely expected 80 gojonial disad- 
great a man to rise in a British colony as yet but imper- VYa™tases- 
fectly developed. ‘ Emigration,” said Dr. Horace Bushnell, “tends to 
barbarism.” In a colony which is still young, one looks for a vigorous 
but crude civilization. He is not surprised to find there men of unusual 
powers, but he expects to see those powers applied to trade, to politics, 
to husbandry, to the mechanical arts, rather than to scholarly reflection. 
Or if a leader of thought rise in a new people, it is presumed that he 
will exhaust his energies in resisting downward tendencies rather than in 
drawing men to lofty ranges of thought and to new explorations. 

The life of Edwards we shall find in some sense exceptional. There 
was indeed far less of “barbarism” in New England, when he was born, 
than the aphorism just quoted would suggest. Many a wide tract of 
wilderness was there, but also many a town and city, where the best cult- 
ure of Great Britain found a congenial home. Nevertheless, the New 
England student of that day was required to pursue his studies at a 
distance from great libraries, and without contact with the most of the 
great minds of the period. He was obliged also, if he would make his 
influence felt upon the society by which he was surrounded, to expend 
much of his force upon questions of local and temporary interest. Jon- 
athan Edwards must be stu‘lied in the shadow of the outward conditions 
of his life, as well as in the light of his natural genius and of the grace 
of God. 

He was born in Windsor, Connecticut, October 5, 1703. Windsor, 
which has never risen above the rank of a village, was, at the date 
named, a settlement of farmers attracted to the valley of the Connecti- 
cut by its fertile soil. The pivotal point of the community was the 
church, which was presided over by a man of eminent abil- pawaras’s par- 
ities, Timothy Edwards, a graduate of Harvard, who had e's. 
enjoyed the singular honor of receiving the two degrees of Bachelor 
and of Master of Arts in the same day, in testimony of his “ extraor- 
dinary proficiency in learning.” The wife of this pastor was a daughter 
of Solomon Stoddard, of Northampton, Massachusetts, one of the most 
cultured and influential clergymen in the land. 
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Jonathan Edwards, therefore, had no, mean parentage. He was an 
only son, bfit the brother of ten sisters, some of whom became the wives 
of distinguished men. As may be supposed, the influences which sur- 
rounded him in his boyhood were both pure and powerful. He was re- 
markably precocious. He blossomed long before most of the children 
of his age were in the bud. He began to study Latin under the direc- 
tion of his father when he was six years of age, and became a profi- 
cient in that language whilst some of his companions were droning over 
their lessons in the spelling-book. At the same time other branches of 
study, equally advanced, were eagerly pursued. He very early showed 
a tendency to philosophical speculation. What is the soul, and what are 
its relations to the body? ‘This was a question which interested him 
whilst other boys were feasting their imaginations with the “ Arabian 
Nights.” When he was ten years of age, one of his acquaintances ad- 
vanced the idea that the soul is material, and remains with the body until 
the resurrection. Young Edwards at once wrote him a letter, which 
though without date or punctuation, or even division into sentences, 
runs the theory to the reductio ad absurdum. At twelve years of age 
he composed some remarkable papers upon questions in science. Just be- 
fore he was thirteen he entered Yale College, and during the next year, 
his favorite recreation was the study of Locke’s “ Essay on the Human 
Understanding,” in the reading of which, he afterward declared, he “ had 
more satisfaction and pleasure than the most greedy miser in gathering 
up handfuls of silver and gold from some new-discovered treasure.” 
Here was no common stuff out of which to make a student. The col- 
lege was then in its infancy, and presented few of the advantages which 
as a great university it now holds forth, but the student was produced, 
nevertheless. Edwards was graduated in 1720, with the first honors of 
his class, and with a reputation for deportment as high as for scholar- 
lis religious dee Ship. His religious development, indeed, was as early and 
haere: as remarkable as his mental. When he was about seven 
years of age, one of those powerful revivals, so many of which are 
recorded in the history of New England, occurred in his father’s parish. 
He was not at that time a stranger to serious questions as to the state of 
his soul, or to habits of devotion. But now he was filled with anxiety, 
and was “abundant in religious duties.” He resorted to secret prayer 
five times a day. He spent much time with his companions in religious 
conversation. He united with some of his school-mates in the erection 
of a booth in a very secluded part of a swamp. This they made their 
oratory. Besides this, he had his favorite spots in the woods, to which 
he was accustomed to retire for solitary prayer and thought. “ My af- 
fections,” he says, “ seemed to be lively and easily moved, and I seemed 
to be in my element when I engaged in religious duties.” Yet in ma- 
turer days he looked with doubt upon this early religious experience, as 
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neither genuine nor deep. “I am ready to think many are deceived 
with such affections, and such a kind of delight as I then had in religion, 
and mistake it for grace.’ This shows the severe self-examination to 
which he accustomed himself from the first, yet perhaps his verdict in 
this case was warranted, since he goes on to record, “In the progress 
of time, my conyictions and affections wore off, and I entirely lost all 
those affections and delights, and left off secret prayer, at least as to any 
constant preference of it, and returned like a dog to his vomit, and went 
on in the ways of sin.” It is noteworthy, as showing the thoughtful 
turn of his mind, that even in these tender years of childhood, he re- 
volted against “ the doctrine of God’s sovereignty, in choosing whom He 
would to eternal life, and rejecting whom He pleased.” He was still a 
mere boy when this difficulty vanished, as he believed under the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit. Then the character of God assumed to him 
a new aspect. Even the works of God seemed to -his nature-loving eyes 
suffused by a new glory. .It was like the change we often notice in con- 
nection with a summer sunset. The clouds which just now were black 
and frowning are lighted with splendor, not merely bathed with radi- 
ance, but seemingly transfigured, filled with rosy light from centre to 
surface. “The appearance of everything was altered; there seemed to be, 
as it were, a calm, sweet cast, or appearance of divine glory in almost 
everything. God’s excellency, his wisdom, his purity and love, seemed 
to appear in everything: in the sun, moon, and stars, in the clouds and 
blue sky, in the grass, flowers, trees, in the water and all nature, which 
used greatly to fix my mind.” All this shows the vividness of his im- 
agination, as his previous doubts showed the unfolding of his reasoning 
faculties. The grace of God is doubtless to be recognized in these ex- 
periences, but as the workings of grace are individual, we get glimpses 
of the constitution of the soul through its spiritual experiences. 

After graduation, he spent two years at Yale as resident, pursuing his 
theological studies. He was then licensed to preach. This posing to 
was several months before he was nineteen. He next spent Preach. 
about eight months in preaching to a small Presbyterian church in New 
York city. It was no small compliment to the young preacher that his . 
hearers became so fascinated by his eloquence, and by the deep sincerity 
cf his life, that he was urgently invited to become their pastor. He de- 
clined, however, and returned to Yale to accept a tutorship, the duties 
of which he discharged for two years. Whilst at New York, his habits 
of solitary thought continued. He used often to walk alone on the 
banks of the’ Hudson, looking sometimes into and through the sky; 
sometimes into and through his own heart; discovering God above and 
sin within. In the solitary hours at home, he studied himself again. 
As the result of these studies we have a series of seventy resolutions for 
the government of heart and life; which, afterward published, have be- 
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come a sacred heritage of the world. The spiritual and ethical charac- 
ter of these resolutions is of the most exalted type. The ideal of holiness 
which they disclose is poetically expressed by himself in these terms : 
“The soul of a true Christian, as I then wrote my meditations, appeared 
like such a little white flower as we see in the spring of the year, low 
and humble on the ground, opening its bosom to receive the pleasant 
beams of the sun’s glory; rejoicing, as it were, in a calm rapture; diffus- 
ing around a sweet fragrancy; standing peacefully and lovingly in the 
midst of other flowers round about, all in like manner opening their bo- 
soms to drink in the light of the sun.” 

His tutorship at Yale ended, he accepted an invitation to the pastorate 
in Northampton, Massachusetts, and was there ordained in February, 
1727, as colleague of his grandfather, Solomon Stoddard. No pastorate 
in New England could have been more attractive to him. Northampton 
was a beautiful town, whose environing meadows, conforming them- 
selves to the windings of the Connecticut Rivet, were fertile enough for a 
modern Eden. If Edwards was tempted by his love of nature to fre- 
quent wanderings on the shore of the Hudson at New York, he must 
have been gratified by the carpeted floors of these meadows, furnished 
then, as now, by the lordly elms whose grace and dignity have made 
them famous. Standing beneath one of these elms, he could see the 
river at his feet, and the wooded heights of Mount Holyoke and of its 
sister hills before him, holding up the sapphire dome above; whilst in 
place of the “little white flower” of the Hudson he would see in the 
waving grass the “lily of the field,” reminding him at once of the Say- 
iour’s teaching and of the Father’s care. Northampton was also the 
home of many cultured families. It was no place in which to find illus- 
trations of the tendency of emigration to barbarism. As the grandson 
of an honored and justly celebrated pastor, Edwards was received with 
the more interest, and his great abilities made the more profound impres- 
sion because of the favor with which he was regarded. 

Before his ordination, he had already found in New Haven a young 
Marries Sarah Lady of great personal beauty, of superior mind, of unusual 
eerapenh, accomplishments, and of devoted piety; towards whom his 
heart went out so warmly that he asked her to become his wife. Her 
name was Sarah Pierrepont. This is a part of his characteristic descrip- - 
tion of her, written on a blank leaf in 1723: “They say there is a 
young lady in New Haven, who is loved of that Great Being who made 
and rules the world, and that there are certain seasons in which this 
Great Being, in some way or other invisible, comes to her and fills her 
mind with exceeding sweet delight. .... She has a strange sweetness 
in her mind, and singular purity in her affections; is most just and cen- 
scientious in all her conduct; and you could not persuade her to do any- 
thing wrong or sinful, if you would give her all the world. .... She » 
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loves to be alone, walking in the fields and groves, and seems to have 
some one invisible always conversing with her.” In this sketch, his de- 
scription sets forth one of soul so kindred to his own, that both color and 
outline seem to be taken from his own heart. He was married to her 
in July, 1727, and found in her all that his hopes had promised, not only 
as a companion, but also as an assistant. After the fashion of the day 
she ‘took upon herself the oversight of everything connected with his 
pecuniary expenditures, leaving ie wholly unembarrassed in the pros- 
ecution of his professional work, She was the mother of eleven chil- 
dren — three sons and eight daughters — of whose names several occupy 
distinguished places in New England history. 

Soon after his ordination, Edwards obtained a wide celebrity as a 
preacher. Many of his sermons were carefully written and somewhat 
closely read. He sometimes preached without manuscript; yet even 
then he seldom made a gesture, and the tones of his voice were not&com- 
manding. But his thought and language were so powerful, and his words 
were sometimes so surcharged with feeling, that eloquence has seldom ac- 
complished more than when it poured from his lips. He was especially 
powerful in presenting the divine law, the sovereignty of God, the sin- 
fulness of man, and justification by faith. By the prevailing theology of 
his day, a “law-work” in the conscience producing deep conviction of 
sin, and leading the sinner to cast himself upon the sovereign mercies of 
God, was one of the prominent ends of preaching. _In-promoting this 
“law-work,” much use was made of the doctrine of future endless pun- 
ishment. This doctrine was perhaps never more powerfully 4;, noted ser- 
brought to bear than by Edwards in a sermon celebrated in ™>*- 
homiletic annals, upon the text, “Their foot shall slide in due time” 
(Deuteronomy xxxii. 35). This sermon was preached at Enfield, Connect- 
icut. Tradition says that such was its effect that men grasped the rail- 
ings of the pews as if about to sink into perdition. One says, “'There 
was such a breathing of distress and weeping that the preacher was 
obliged to speak to the people and desire silence that he might be heard.” 
Jt was on this or on some similar occasion, that a brother minister, sit- 
ting behind Edwards in the pulpit, appalled by his eloquence, grasped 
the coat of the preacher and cried, “ Mr. ennai Mr. Edwards! Is 
not God merciful ?” 

Edwards had been the colleague of his grandfather about two years, 
when the latter died. The new burdens thus devolved upon the young 
pastor proved for a time too much for his strength; but a brief period of 
repose restored him, and he resumed his work with his wonted energy. 
His ministry was characterized by several revivals. During 1734 and 
1735, in fact, a wave of religious interest swept over all New England. 
In Northampton its results were most beneficent. Edwards promoted 
the prevailing interest in all safe ways. His preaching at this time, as 
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always, was eminently doctrinal, and is described as “ of the most pun- 
gent, heart-searching, and often terrific character.” The whole commu- 
nity wore a new aspect, presenting the appearance of a moral renovation. 
In many places, however, where weaker minds were in control, extrav- 
agance and fanaticism prevailed. But as in the Reformation Luther, 
who had fed the fires of reform, broke out of the Wartburg to check the 
fanatics of Zwickau, so also Edwards, “terrific” at Northampton, be- 
came conservative among the radical revivalists abroad. He opposed 
erratic movements with all his might. He talked, wrote, and preached 
against them; striving to guard against a spurious religion as earnestly 
as he strove to promote that which was genuine. The permanent issue 
of the controversy was his work on “The Religious Affections,” which, 
long after his day, was widely used as a standard test of piety. 

For sixteen years, that is, until 1744, the ministry of Edwards was 
eminently successful. During this period he gave.a number of sermons 
and treatises to the press, and began to be known and honored even 
across the sea. But now a change came, which, whilst it 
drew a shadow over his life, made that life more useful 
than ever. His fidelity to the truth was so great that he could bear 
nothing which seemed to compromise it.~ He was prudent; but his cour- 
age was equal to any emergency in which a selfish prudence would sug- 
gest taking counsel of fear. He discovered that immoral practices were 
prevailing among some of the young people of his congregation. Before 
he came to Northampton his grandfather Stoddard had “witnessed a far 
more degenerate time among his people than ever before. The young 
became addicted to habits of dissipation and licentiousness ; family goy- 
ernment too generally failed,” ete. Great improvement took place under 
the preaching of Edwards; but when he saw the signs of. a relapse to- 
ward old habits, he at once raised the alarm. He preached a most im- 
pressive sermon on the subject, and then, stating the facts which had 
come to his knowledge, requested an investigation. His request was 
complied with ; but the investigation implicated so many belonging to in- 
fluential families, and, justly or unjustly, cast suspicion upon so many 
more, that the discipline proposed wholly broke down, and in its fall Ed- 
wards’s influence among the young was greatly weakened. A few years 
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afterward, when a more serious difficulty arose, he was himself broken 


down by the storm. 

This difficulty, like the other, grew out of his fearless conscientious- 
ness. ‘The church at Northampton had, during his grandfather’s min- 
istry, adopted the practice known as that of the “ Halfway Covenant.” 
This practice was then common in New England. To understand it we 
must turn a leaf of history. The Puritan colonies were distinguished, 
from their earliest period, by a peculiar union of church and state. The 
theory was not, as in England, that the state should rule the church, but 
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rather that the state should be the supporter of the church, and carry out 
its principles by legislation. It was a modified theocracy. Hence every 
citizen was required to contribute to the support of the church. Each 
township inclosed a parish, and was incorporated with a view to con- 
venience in attending public worship and to the support of the ordi- 
nances of religion. A regular tax was imposed upon each resident of a 
township for the support of its minister and for the other expenses of 
the sanctuary, which was styled a “meeting-house,” in true Puritan par- 
lance. It was, moreover, enacted by the colony of Massachusetts Bay, 
in 1631, that “no man shall be admitted to the freedom of the body 
politic but such as are members of some of the churches within the lim- 
its of the same.” In other words, no one should hold civil office, or 
vote at the ordinary elections, unless a church member. This provision 
was later adopted by the Connecticut colonies, and throughout Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, and New Hampshire. The result was an expedient by. 
which persons not considering themselves Christians, in the higher sense 
of that term, might be counted as members of the church, and thus be 
enfranchised. This expedient, adopted by a synod in Massachusetts 
in 1662, was styled the Halfway Covenant. It was provided that all 
baptized persons might publicly “own the covenant” without entering 
into full communion, and thus be enrolled in the church, promising to 
pass the other half way on their spiritual regeneration. This filled the 
churches, but brought into them many persons of ungodly character. 
The standard of piety became thereby gradually but surely depressed. 
Stoddard had pressed the theory to a conclusion never designed by those 
who framed it. In 1704 he openly avowed the opinion that those who 
had taken the Halfway Covenant might be admitted to full communion ; 
“that unconverted persons, considered as such, had a right, in the 
sight of God, or by his appointment, to the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper; that thereby it was their duty to come to that ordinance, though 
they knew they had no true goodness or evangelical holiness.” ‘This 
principle, though at first opposed, was finally adopted in Northampton, 
and by degrees spread through various parts of New England. Kd- 
wards, when first settled at Northampton, doubted the soundness of this 


‘ principle, but did not then feel prepared to oppose it. As time passed 


on, his doubts increased, and finally settled into the conviction that the 
principle was wholly wrong. It was not his habit to conceal his con- 
victions when they were fully matured. In the spring of 1749, it be- 
came generally known in his parish that he was opposed toa practice 
which, by its long continuance, had become dear to his parishioners. A 
great excitement followed. His dismissal was loudly demanded. He 
held his ground. He preached and published upon the subject. A mi- 
nority of the people were convinced that he was right. The cogency of 
his arguments affected in his favor the minds of most spiritual Chris- 
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tians far and wide. But the local opposition was too strong for him. He 
Displaced from W28 obliged to relinquish his pastorate. He preached a 
Northampton. farewell sermon which for solemnity, pathos, and fidelity has 
rarely been equaled. He retired with dignity to private life, occasion- 
ally preaching for his former people, when they had no other supply, 
until even that became intolerable to the majority, and they formally 
voted that he should not again be permitted to enter the pulpit. The 
minority wished to form a new church and install him as pastor, but he 
magnanimously declined to favor their plan. Without income, with a 
large family, being then forty-six years of age, and considering a reset- 
tlement as pastor improbable, he cheerfully faced the future, looking up- 
ward. His friends rallied for his support. His wants became known in 
Scotland, where he was already revered for his talents and piety. His 
friends there sent him a liberal donation. Yet this did not save him 
from hardship and privation. Joseph Cook, in one of his Boston lect- 
ures of 1877, thus spoke of him at this period : — 

“T know where in Massachusetts I can put my hand on little irregu- 
lar scraps of brown paper, stitched together as note-books, and closely 
covered all over with Jonathan Edwards's handwriting. Why did he use 
such coarse material in his studies? Why was he within sight of star- 
vation? Because he had opposed the Halfway Covenant. Why did that 
man need to accept from Scotland funds with which to maintain his fam- 
ily? Because he opposed the Halfway Covenant. Why did his wife and 
daughters make fans and sell them to buy bread? Because he opposed 
the Halfway Covenant; because he defended with vigor, as Whitefield 
did, the idea that a man should not be a minister unless converted, or a 
church member unless converted, and so set himself against the whole 
trend of this huge, turbid, hungry, haughty wave of secularization that 
had been rising since 1631. Of course, he was abandoned by the fash- 


ionable. Of course, his life was in some sense a martyrdom. His note- _ 


books were made from the refuse of brown paper left from the fans. 
There is nothing’ Massachusetts so little likes to be fanned with as those 
fans Jonathan Edwards’s wife and daughters made and sold for bread.” 
To him, looking upward, the future soon opened; but not as man 
would have chosen to have it open. No large church was ready to give 
him a pulpit and a competent salary. But in 1751 a little congregation 
in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, invited Edwards to become its pastor. 
At the same time a missionary society in London offered to appoint 
him missionary to the Housatonic Indians, then residing at Stockbridge 
and in its vicinity. The field to which he was called was literally in the 
wilderness. There, as man would say, this mind of gigantic powers, 
this heart of exalted sanctification, were to be buried. The grandest 
theologian of New England was to spend his days in preaching to a 
handful of settlers, and in expounding the gospel through an interpreter 
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to an Indian tribe. Edwards did not hesitate. This was to him the call 
of Providence. He obeyed; and the world has long acknowledged that 
this “exile” was, under Providence, for the flowering of his genius, and 
for the consummation of that work which could have been done only in 
the solitudes. Edwards was led into the wilderness that he might thence 
send out his influences round the earth and down the centuries. 

He remained in Stockbridge about six years. During those years he 
composed his treatises upon “The Freedom of the Will,” 
“The Christian Doctrine of Original Sin,” “The End for 
which God created the World,” “The Nature of True Virtue,” and “ The 
History of Redemption.” These works were not compilations of other 
men’s thoughts; they were original. He had but few books. The 
room in which he wrote was a mere closet, opening out of one of the 
apartments of his dwelling. At each end of the closet were a few nar- 
row shelves for his library. Between them was a window. . Beside this 
window was a desk, leaving room only for the chair on which the writer 
sat. The house still stands, and visitors still resort to this closet and 
wonder over what came out of it. Of his outer life in Stockbridge there 
is little to record. Of his pastorate and his mission labors there is noth- 
ing to be written which might not have been written had he been but an 
ordinary man. Possibly an ordinary man would have effected more as 
merely pastor and missionary during these six years. 

The great work of Edwards’s life had already been accomplished when, 
in 1757, he was elected president of the College of New Jersey at 
Princeton. His predecessor was his own son-in-law, Aaron Burr, who 
died two days before Commencement, in 1757. .The trustees met on 
Commencement day, and made choice of Edwards as his successor. His 
reply to their communication was not favorable. With great modesty, 
and with the simplicity of a boy, he gave his reasons for believing himself 
unfitted for the office. He had an “unhappy constitution, attended with 
flaccid solids, vapid, sizy, and scarce fluids, and a low tide of spirits.” 
He was often afflicted with a “childish weakness and contemptibleness 
of speech, presence, and demeanor.” He was dull and stiff in conversa- 
tion, and thought he could not, in his dyspeptic moods, govern a college. 
His friends, however, thought otherwise. He yielded to their judgment, 
was dismissed from his pastorate in January, 1758, and immediately re- 
moved:to Princeton. Very soon after his inauguration, in consequence 
of the prevalence of the small-pox, he adopted the protective measure 
of the day, was inoculated with the disease, recovered from the first 
effects of the inoculation, was then attacked by a secondary fever, and 
died March 22d, having resided in Princeton about nine weeks. His 
age was fifty-four years, five months, and seventeen days. 

- Notwithstanding his brief term of office, he has passed into history as 
President Edwards, in distinction from his son Jonathan, who became 
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famous as a theologian, and bears the title of “Dr. Edwards” am 
the students of theology. 

Our limits,will not permit us to describe in detail the great works af 
‘hinistv ede Sacait Edwards, the titles of which have been already 
Will. given. The most important of these works is the treatise 
on the Freedom of the Will. Its occasion was the pressure brought to 
bear upon Calvinism in England, by such writers as Dr. Samuel Clark 
and Dr. Whitby, who held that Calvinism logically denies human free- 
dom. This objection was considered so formidable in Great Britain 
that to meet it some of the most spiritual of the Calvinists, such as Dr. 
Isaac Watts and Dr. Philip Doddridge, felt themselves obliged to affirm 
that the will is self-determined. President Edwards regarded this po- 
sition as fatal to the doctrine of divine sovereignty, since it limited God’s 
power 3 and to the doctrine of grace in conversion, since it made con- 
version dependent on the will of man. Interpreters vary as to the 
precise manner in which he met the difficulty. His radical principles 
may be stated as these: The faculty of the will is that power of the 
mind which renders it capable of choosing; the choice of the will is inva- 
riably determined by “ that motive which as it stands in the view of the 
mind is the strongest,” the connection between the greatest apparent 
good and the act of the will being fixed. God foreknows and can pre- 
determine all human acts; the will in choosing is free, —that is, the 
mind in choosing has the physical ability or natural capacity to choose 
otherwise ; its inability to choose in a holy manner is therefore moral 
only. “The thing wanting is not a being able, but a being willing.” 
Out of these principles is evolved the conclusion that man is perfectly 
free and responsible, yet God is absolutely sovereign in his control. 
Whatever may be said in criticism of this work for or against it, no one 
denies that it moulded the thinking of many generations. President 
Edwards was the founder of what has, ever since his day, been dis- 
tinguished as New England theology. His son, Dr. Edwards, and his 
pupils, Bellamy and Hopkins, doubtless modified his system; but they 
professed to get the materials with which they wrought largely out of 
his quarry. The estimate of him made by the profoundest thinkers 
abroad is, if possible, higher than that of the thinkers of his native land. 
Dugald Stewart spoke of him as equal “in logical acuteness and sub- 
tlety ” to any writer of his day. It will be affirmed by none of his ad- 
mirers that he reached the utmost limits of human philosophy; but if to 
take hold of the greatest questions of philosophy with a master hand 
and to hold them with the grasp of a giant, to draw with him along the 
track of his inquiry the strongest minds of his time, and to color all 
theology for a century is to win a title to greatness, that title belongs to 
him. Of his intercourse with such men as Whitefield and Brainerd, the 
missionary, we have said nothing. To his influence in promoting and 
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directing the wonderful revivals of his day we have only alluded. 
Hundreds of thousands have been assisted by him in the divine life. ) 
His work on the Religious Affections is now less used as a test of piety 


' than it was a generation since. His theory of Original Sin is generally 


abandoned by theologians; indeed, it was never very widely adopted. 
But he will long be regarded as in many respects first among the re 
ligious thinkers of America. Very few have ever put so much into a 
mortal life as did he; very few have ever brought so much out of a! 


_ half century of mortal existence. (Always feeble in body, his soul had 


the wing and the eye of an eagle.) We can only guess what it must be 
now that it has more than the wing and the eye of an angel. — Z. M. H. 
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LIFE UI. SAMUEL HOPKINS, OF NEWPORT. 
A. D. 1721—A. D. 1803. CONGREGATIONAL, — AMERICA. 


Ir may justly be regarded as a characteristic fact, illustrating the all- 
subduing and subsidizing power of Christianity, that wherever it is intel- 
ligently and heartily received it lays under contribution the entire nature 
of its disciples; not their intellect alone, nor their sensibilities alone, but 


the whole force and potency of their being. The great Christian doctors 


of past ages were not mere closet theologians, but laborious and enthusi- 
astic preachers, bold reformers, zealous philanthropists. The eminent 
Christian fathers, the medizval divines, the modern scientific theologians, 
have been, many of them, as distinguished for active benevolence as for 
the successful prosecution of sacred lore; making good in the sphere of 
Christianity the old adage, Abeunt studia in mores. 

The popular idea of a Christian polemic is a man of narrow mind and 
perverted sensibilities, who sets the propagation of his dogma above all 
human nterests, and is quite willing to burn men here and damn them 
hereafter for presuming to dispute it. But a polemic, or Christian the- 
ologian, is usually a man of profound beliefs and intense loyalty to the 
truth, whose enthusiasm is kindled by the conviction that the acceptance 
of his dogma is essential to human happiness and welfare. He may be 
blinded by mere love of disputation or eagerness for victory; his zeal 
may degenerate into dark fanaticism; he may be led to employ most un- 
happy and mistaken methods; his views themselves may be utterly des- 
titute of foundation in philosophy or in Scripture ; but in the great major- 
ity of cases they have been maintained under the persuasion that they 
were intimately linked with glory to God in the highest, with peace on 
earth, and with good-will to men. Many are the instances in which a life 
of self-sacrificing benevolence has been the direct outgrowth of philosoph- 
ical or theological systems elaborated in the closet. 
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Near the close of the fourteenth century, a gentleman resident in the 
household of the king of the Balearic Islands, a gay and dissipated court- 
ier, was brought under the power of religious truth, and led to enter 
on a life of earnest piety. Abandoning his career of pleasure, he de-- 
voted himself to the service of God and humanity. The object on which 
his heart became fixed was the conversion of the Mohammedans; and he 

-set about preparing for this work in the most deliberate and judicious 
manner. Wiser than many modern missionaries, he did not propose to 
throw himself among a people to whose language and manners he was an 
utter stranger, trusting to some vague and unpromised divine assistance 
for success. He proceeded, in the first place, to make himself familiar 
with the Arabic language and literature. He purchased in the Major- 
can slave-market a Moorish captive, and adopted him as his teacher. 
With him he read and studied the Koran until he had thoroughly mas- 
tered its contents. His next step was to prepare an elaborate refutation 
of it; and then, satisfied that the Mollahs could teach him nothing con- 
cerning their own Scriptures that he did not already know, he began to 
build up what he regarded as an absolutely irrefragable demonstration of 
the truth of Christianity. This was the famous “Ars Generalis,” by 
which Raimund Lull flattered himself that he should overcome all the 
possible resistance of unbelief; and backing up his logic with his life, he 
went single-handed, again and again, to the coast of Africa, preaching the 
gospel to the Moors, till he was at length called to receive the crown of 
martyrdom as the reward of his disinterested benevolence. ; 

Not unlike Raimund Lull in his spirit of mystical devotion and prac- 
tical philanthropy was the humble yet illustrious American divine of 
Hopkins’s early Whom we are now to speak, Samuel Hopkins was born at 
life. Waterbury, Connecticut, September 17, 1721, of a Puri- 
tan family in which, from the first immigration, the Scriptural’ names 
of Samuel, Stephen, Mark, etc., had been perpetuated. He graduated 
at Yale College in 1741. Hopkins had been educated in a home of sim- 
ple piety, and imbued from the cradle with the principles of religion. 
While in college he passed through that religious crisis common to a 
large portion of those who have composed the evangelical ministry of 

America, in which he became impressed with a sense of sinfulness, and 

' after a somewhat protracted period of struggle and doubt was brought 
to the experience of a clear and solid hope in Christ. He devoted him- 
self to the ministry, and after graduating proceeded to Northampton, 
where he was domesticated in the house of President Edwards, and en- 

joyed the instructions and friendship of that preéminent theologian. It 
cannot be said, however, that his education, whether academical or the- 
ological, was of a high order. He passed only respectably through col- 
lege at a time when the standard of scholarship in Yale College was not 
high, and his reading in theology was brief and interrupted. Of any 
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knowledge of rhetoric and elocution he was utterly destitute. He hada 
great and brawny frame, a monotonous voice, a dull and ponderous manner. 
With these qualifications he began his ministry in a little village of thirty 
families, called afterwards Great Barrington, and at a salary of less than 
one hundred and twenty dollars a year. Here he was ordained the 28th 
of December, 1743. 

In this humble parish Mr. Hopkins continued for a quarter of a cent- 
ury ; studying, preaching, elaborating his theology, even publishing tracts 
and sermons, but making almost no impression on the community. Ina 
quarter of a century he received less than three persons a year to the 
church. The state of morals in the place was bad, and became worse. 
He had a wife and eight children, and his salary was no better than when 
he began. It was agreed on all hands that it was wise for him to resign 
his charge; and he was dismissed by a council in January, 1769. 

This step proved happily introductory to his removal to the far more 
important and promising field of Newport, Rhode Island, where he was 
installed pastor of the First Congregational Church in April, 1770. 
Newport was at the time a flourishing little city of about ten thousand 
inhabitants, composed of Jews and Gentiles, politicians and people of 
fashion, Quakers and slave-dealers. It had a large mercantile marine, 

4 engaged chiefly in the African trade. Out of two hundred slave-ships 
bringing their human cargoes to the American continent, Newport fitted 
out more than a quarter; the merchant princes of the city had made 
their fortunes by this legalized man-stealing, and there was no respect- 
able family in the place but owned at the least one slave. Christians, 
church officers, and ministers of the gospel were involved in the iniquity. 
The reasons for the traffic found in the demand for labor, especially in 
the Southern colonies, in the unceasing intertribal wars in Africa at- 
tended with the massacre of prisoners, in the missionary character of the 
enterprise, since it brought the blacks within the influence of Chris- 
tianity, etc., reconciled the people of England and America in a body to 
the slave-trade, notwithstanding its admitted cruelties in every stage of 
the process. The most eminent Christian ministers held slaves, then and 
long after, without one twinge of conscience, or a suspicion of its inconsist- 
ency with the law of God or the principleg of the gospel. The subject of 
this story, while residing at Great Barrington, had himself owned a slave ; 
and his teacher in the faith, Jonathan Edwards, left one by will as a part 
of his “quick” or live stock, at a valuation of one hundred dollars. 

Up to the time of Mr. Hopkins’s removal to Newport hardly any pub- 
lic or influential protest had been made in any quarter against the slave- 
trade, and still less against the unrighteousness of slavery itself. The 
Quakers had indeed long before lifted up a feeble note of zemonstrance 
against the former; and Anthony Benezet in Philadelphia, and Granville 
Sharp in England, had published tracts against it as early as 1769. In 
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1772 the latter secured, in the famous Somerset case, the memorable de- 
cision that “the moment a slave touches the sacred soil of Britain, that 
moment he is free.” 

It is not claimed for Samuel Hopkins that he was the first to protest 
His title to fame in the name of humanity and religion against the traffic in 
as a leader. human flesh. All honor to those kindly drab-coated enthu- 
siasts in England and in America who had already exerted themselves to 
rouse the sentiment of Christendom against the inhuman business! His 
just praise is that with little or no knowledge of what had been or what 
was being attempted by others, single-handed and alone, in the midst of 
a community deeply involved in aluviry and the slave-trade, he put every- 
thing at hazard, and stood forth as the champion of the oppressed and the 
pioneer of African evangelization. A very brief sketch of his labors in 
.this direction is all our limits will allow. Slavery in the rural districts 
of New England was a mild and harmless institution. Little or no dis- 
tinction of caste was known. The slave wrought by the side of his mas- 
ter in the field, ate with him at the same board, and worshiped and 
communed with him in the same sanctuary. None of the cruel incidents 
connected with that system of labor in the Southern colonies, such as the 
slave-coffle, the driver, or the auction block, were ever known in New 
England. It was in Newport that Hopkins first witnessed the traffic in 
men reduced to a system. He saw the miserable remnants of the “ mid- 
dle passage” disgorged from the fetid hold of the slaver, and the wild- 
eyed barbarians distributed among their various purchasers. He knew 
that ships fitted out by Christian men, by members of his own congrega- 
tion, were carrying thousands of such victims to the far worse bondage of 
the rice and cotton plantations of the South. He lost no time in unbur- 
dening his conscience in the matter. It was in April, 1770, that he was 
installed pastor at Newport. Before the close of the year he stood up 
in his pulpit and, to the amazement of his hearers, denounced in unspar- 
ing terms the business of kidnaping, buying, or holding slaves. All the 
circumstances taken into consideration, it was the most heroic protest 
against this iniquity ever uttered. He ventured the loss of all things, 
of friends, of living, of home; but he reaped the reward of his fidelity. 

The conscience of his hearers sided with the truth; his congregation 
stood by him, and he went deeper into the battle for humanity. He 
corresponded with Granville Sharp and other friends of the slave at 
home and abroad. He preached again and again on the subject. In 
His antilavery 2776, hie published his “ Dialogue on the Slavery of the 

books: Africans.” Its entire title is, “ cA Dialogue concerning the 

Slavery of the Africans, showing it to be the Duty and Interest of the 
American Colonies to emancipate all the African Slaves! Dedicated to 
the Honorable Continental Congress.” 

The boldness, force, and thoroughness of this treatise, together with 
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its popular method, gave it grest currency and influence. Nothing con- 
taining any material advance on the argument here presented has ever 
been brought forward in the whole course of this controversy. Every 
plea in favor of the system was anticipated and refuted: the pretense of 
necessity and of humanity, the arguments from Scripture and expediency, 
were all of them thoroughly exploded. 

The colonists were just entering on their struggle with the mother 
sountry for their rights and liberties as British subjects. Dr. Hopkins 
exposed with great severity the monstrous inconsistency of rising up in 
arms against British oppression, and continuing to hold thousands of our 
fellow-men in a far more intolerable bondage. He predicted that the 
frown of God must rest on such hypocrisy; and when the cause of the 
colonists continued to be signally prospered he was obliged to resort to 
the explanation that it was due to God’s blessing on the incipient meas- 
ures they had already taken for the abolition of the slave-trade. 

Directly after the establishment of American independence, a manu- 
mission society was established in the city of New York, of which sey- 
eral eminent patriots were members, among them Alexander Hamilton 
and John Jay; they published a large edition (for the times) of this pam- 

‘ phlet, and presented a copy to each member of Congress. Other emanci- 
pation societies were formed in different parts of the country; and while 
slavery strengthened itself in the Southern States, a strong sentiment be- 
gan to be formed throughout the North in favor of its early and entire 
abrogation. 

But this was only a part of the work which Dr. Hopkins undertook in 
behalf of the African race. His plans reached much beyond yy, projects riz 
the emancipation of the slaves in this country. If not in era 
advance of all others, yet contemporaneously with the foremost, and 
unprompted by any, he conceived the idea of extinguishing the slave- 
trade in its source by evangelizing the African continent, — the same idea 
that animated the labors of the heroic Livingstone in recent times. He 
began by securing the freedom of two native Africans of hopeful piety 
and promise, contributing for this object liberally from his own scanty 
means. He provided also for their education. As early as 1773 he suc-- 
éeeded in organizing a missionary and colonization society for the es- 
tablishment of Christianity’in Africa. His scheme was to achieve the 
freedom of as many blacks, especially native Africans, as possible, and 
to plant them at some point on the slave coast, with competent white 
men as their guides and helpers, until they should be sufficiently ad- 
vanced to take their affairs entirely into their own hands; in short, it 
was precisely the germ from which the American Colonization Society 
was subsequently developed. las 

No great reform, any more than any great Invention, 1s wrought out 
at a blow. There is that general, unconscious sympathy of mind with 
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mind, even across broad tracts of sea or land; there is that common 
and simultaneous advance of thought among enlightened nations that 
leads many persons to be occupied, unknown to each other, at the same 
time with the same problems. When at length brought into communica- 
tion each adds something to the other; difficulties are got rid of ; condi- 
tions necessary to success are supplied; the mass of material out of 
which the perfect contrivance must be wrought is gradually accumu- 
lated. Then there is lacking only the providential crisis and the organ- 
izing mind to select and combine the proper elements, and the plan is 
perfected. So it was that while Hopkins in Rhode Island was busy 
elaborating his scheme for introducing Christian civilization into Africa, 
Granville Sharp in England and Thornton in Virginia were working at 
the same problem. 

The English philanthropist, aided by larger pecuniary resources and 
greater commercial facilities, was first in the field, The colony of Sierra 
Leone was established in 1787. Dr. Hopkins organized his society in 
1773, collected funds, and had his first native missionaries in a course of 
training; but the country was poor and distracted with the convulsion 
of the Revolutionary War. Of the two candidates for the African mission 
who were sent to Princeton to be educated under Dr. Witherspoon, one, 
Bristol Yamma, died; the other, John Quamine, entering on board a 
privateer, both from motives of patriotism and in the hope of securing 
means to purchase the freedom of his wife, was slain in the first battle. 

Dr. Hopkins further proved his faith by his works. In 1793 he pub- 
lished in two volumes his system of theology. For the copyright of 
this work, which had cost him ten years of labor, he received the sum of 
nine hundred dollars; he gave eight hundred of this on the instant in aid 
of the African mission, with other considerable sums at other times. But 
it was not till he had been nearly twenty years in his grave that his be- 
nevolent scheme for the evangelization of Africa was successfully carried 
out. On the 4th of January, 1826, a colony of Christian blacks, — all 
from Rhode Island,—led by two native Africans, Newport Gardner and 
Salmar Nubia, who, under Dr. Hopkins’s influence, had gained liberty 
and education, sailed for the Liberian colony. 

The immediate impulse to the modern missionary work is also unques- 
oS ee tionably due to him. The father of Samuel J. Mills, the 
ican foreign first missionary sent by an American society to foreign 

shores, was the friend and correspondent of the Newport 
reformer. Young Mills’s attention was first of all directed to a mis- 
sion among the Africans; and his earliest public employment after enter- 
ing the ministry was an agency for the American Colonization Society, 

I close this sketch of Dr. Hopkins as a philanthropist with a single 
anecdote, which, though often published, will bear repetition. Being 
once on a visit at the house of his distinguished theological friend, Dr. 
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Bellamy, who then owned a slave, Hopkins pressed upon him the objec- 
tions against that relation. Bellamy defended the system with the usual 
arguments. Hopkins refuted them, and then called on him to free his 
slave at once. Bellamy replied that the slave was a most faithful and 
judicious servant; that in the management of the farm he could be 
trusted with everything, and was so happy in his servitude that he would 
refuse his freedom were it offered him. ‘“ Will you consent to his libera- 
tion,” inquired Hopkins, “if he really desires it?” “ Undoubtedly,” re- 
plied Bellamy, “I will.’ The slave was then at work in the field. 
“Call him,” said Hopkins, “and let us try.” The man came at the 
summons. “ Have you a good master?” said Hopkins, addressing him. 
What could the man answer but “yes”? “Are you happy in your pres- 
ent condition?” How could the slave deny that he was? “Would you 
be more happy if you were free?” ‘Oh, yes, massa, me be much more 
happy.” “You have your wish,” said Bellamy ; “ from this moment 
you are free.” 

This consistent and enthusiastic zeal for humanity in the subject of 
the present sketch may be traced in him, as in other good men, to the in- 
fluence of his religious character. Loving God, he could not fail to love 
his brother also ; and he recognized a brother in every suffering fellow- 
being. But it may also be traced to the principles of his theology; and 
although we have, in this brief monograph, placed his philanthropy first 
in order, it is as the author of a theological system ‘that he is far best 
known to the world. Multitudes whovhave not heard, unless, perhaps, in 
some page of fiction, that Dr. Hopkins was ever brought into contact 
with slavery have heard that he was the author of a theological system 
which taught that “men ought to be willing to be damned for the glory 
of God.” 

It is necessary, therefore, to expound in a few words the principles of 
his theology. He was a Calvinist, and, as he believed, y,,xinsian the- 
one of the few consistent and unflinching disciples of that °losy- 
school. He held that all sin consists in selfishness, and all virtue in dis- 
interested benevolente. Disinterested benevolence teaches us to love the 
whole more than a part, to love the aggregate of being more than an 
individual, even though that individual be ourself; and since God in his 
infinitude exceeds the whole mass of created being, whatever may tend 
to the glory of God is to be sought, no matter what results it may in- 
volve to rational or irrational creatures. The happiness of the greatest 
sum is to be desired by every virtuous being; and since the sum of hap- 
piness in God is greater than in all that is not God, if it were for God’s 
happiness or glory that the entire human race should perish in hell for- 
ever, this ought to be joyfully acquiesced in by every loyal subject of 
God’s government. ; 

The happiness of any individual is, according to this doctrine, a matter 
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relatively of very little consequence. A race, a nation, a state, even a 
family, may have claims greatly transcending those of any one person ; 
and for a single man to set his own happiness against the happiness of a 
greater mass of being would be of the essence of selfishness. Self-sac- 
rifice, therefore, for the good of others is essentially virtuous. It was 
under the impulse of this principle that Dr. Hopkins stood forth at New- 
port alone, in the presence of a slaye-holding and slave-trading com- 
munity, and ventured the loss of every worldly interest to plead the cause 
of the friendless and oppressed. He was merely making his own welfare 
subordinate to that of a greater sum of being. 

In no conscious inconsistency with this principle, Dr. Hopkins held an- 
other which might well have tended to chill his philanthropy by recon- 
ciling him to the existence of any and every form of evil. He held that 
this is the best possible among all supposable worlds, and has been or- 
dained as such by the benevolence of God. Sin, though in itself an evil, 
is, relative to the entire system of the universe, good, — better than virtue 
would be in its place. God chose it and ordained it, becausé He saw that 
by means of sin He could produce a higher degree of happiness to being 
in general. The existence, therefore, of sin, with all that it involves of 
suffering here and of retribution hereafter, is on the whole well pleasing 
to God. There is then no absolute evil in the universe. Evil, as taught 
by Mr. Emerson, is “only good in the making ;” an epigrammatic dic- 
tum which precisely expresses the spirit of Hopkins’s theology on this 
point; or as earlier set forth by Alexander Pope, 


‘* All discord ’s harmony not understood, all partial evil universal good.’? 


This tender-hearted, benevolent man had schooled his intellect to the 
conclusion that the infinite torment of untold millions in hell was to be 
rejoiced in, as a necessary means to the happiness of “ being in general.” 
Dr. Hopkins taught the doctrine of the absolute, unconditional decrees 
of God in its most rigid form, and carried it out to its last results with 
remorseless logic. ‘The sins of all men, with all their circumstances, are 
expressly decreed by God as better and more pleasing to Him than vir- 
tue in their place; and yet men are absolutely free in sinning, and will 
be eternally punished for the very sins God so decreed. Dr. Hopkins 
was a rigid Calvinist, but regarded himself, together with Edwards, Bel- 
lamy, and a few others, as a reformer and improver of the Calvinistic 
theology. Holding the doctrine of total depravity, he denied the impu- 
tation of Adam’s sin to his posterity. Teaching the election and salva- 
tion of only a select portion of the human race, he denied the dogma of 


a limited atonement. Maintaining that the unregenerate ought to use 


the means of grace in order to their conversion, he yet held that their 
using these means while unconverted is an aggravation of their guilt, and 
peculiarly hateful to.God, He taught that every child of Adam is born 
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loaded with the guilt of damning sin, and yet that all sin consists in vol- 
untary rebellion against God. Those modifications of the Calvinistie sys- 
tem which were introduced by Edwards, and elaborated by the Newport 
divine, are known by the name of “ Hopkinsianism.” 

Dr. Hopkins died at Newport December 20, 1803, in the eighty-fourth 
year of his age. He was an indefatigable student, writer, and preacher 
to the last. Samuel Hopkins deserves to be held in lasting memory as 
a profound thinker, a great theological writer, a generous and self-sacri- 
ficing friend of mankind. —S. H. 


LIFE IV. FRANCIS MAKEMIE. 
A. D. ?—A. D. 1708. PRESBYTERIAN, — AMERICA. 


To be the right man in the right place was the happy lot of Francis 
Makemie. He was needed by the Presbyterian families who had been 
settling in the American colonies during forty years. They were widely 
scattered through the provinces from Boston Bay to the Savannah River. 
They had their well-read Bibles, and their oft-sung psalms; their elders 
holding fast to the Westminster Confession of Faith; their healthful 
children, whose souls were girded with the catechism, and their morning 
and evening worship at home. But they were long without a ministry 
and a church. 

In 1636, the Eagle Wing sailed from a harbor near Belfast, having 
on board about one hundred and forty Presbyterians. Their leaders 
were a band of Scots who had preached a few years in Ireland, been 
persecuted, and some of them deposed by a bishop for non-conformity. 
Two of them were the famous Robert Blair and John Livingstone, so 
eminent in the great revivals of their day. These pilgrims had built the 
little ship, thinking of Him who said to the Hebrews, “I bare you on 
eagles’ wings.” ‘They now looked to New England for a refuge and 
field of labor. But the mid-sea storms drove them back. In Latin 
verses a bishop derided the return of “the Puritanical Argos without 
the golden fleece.” These ministers recovered courage, privately taught 
in Irish neighborhoods, or openly preached in Scottish pulpits, and thus 
helped to rear a church which would send many of her sons hither as 
the founders of Presbyterianism in America. One of these was young 
Makemie, evidently a “ Scotch-Irishman,” born (we know not when) at 
Rathmelton in Donegal. A devout school-master led him to a personal 
belief in Christ. While a student at a university in Scotland, he must 
have listened often for the news from the battle-fields of faith. In 1669 
he must have felt an interest in the organization of the presbyteries in 
Ireland. But there was no peace yet granted anywhere in Western Eu- 
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rope to men who thought as he did. It was the critical age of Presby- 
terianism. Its spirit of liberty was offensive to tyrants. Under the later 
Stuarts and Louis the Fourteenth were Covenanters and Huguenots 
who scarcely found a door of escape. Ship-loads of them were landed 
in America, where they were sold into servitude for a few years to pay 
for their passage. .A few noblemen sent oyer freer bands. They built 
their cabins in the forests. There were small communities, but no 
strong colony of Presbyterians in this country. About 1680 one little 
flock, near Norfolk, Virginia, had its pastor, who was soon in his grave. 
A few ministers came and went, or died in lonely settlements. The 
efficient organizer had not yet come. 

~ In 1680 the Irish presbytery of Laggan heard a renewed voice from 
America. It received a letter from Judge William Stevens, a member 
of Lord Baltimore’s council, entreating that ministers be sent to Mary- 
land and Virginia. The next year it licensed Francis Makemie, and 
probably ordained him soon afterwards as an evangelist for the distant 
Reaches Amer. COlonies. He preached for a time in Barbadoes. About 
ion, 1684. 1684 he began his labors on the continent. In the south- 
east corner of Maryland there were three or four “ meeting-houses,” and 
in the one at Snow Hill he organized a church. The brogue of his kin- 
dred was there. An elder and merchant, Adam Spence, had probably 
signed the Solemn League and Covenant in Scotland, and a descendant of 
his, reciting the traditions of a hundred and thirty years, thus writes of 
Makemie: “One generation has uttered his praises in the ears of its 
successor, and you may even yet hear their echo. Parents made his sur- 
name the Christian name of their children, until in the neighborhood of 
Snow Hill it has become a common one.” ‘This hill was his base of mis- 
sionary operations. 

Maryland was remarkably tolerant so long as Lord Baltimore gov- 
erned it. Makemie was free to go wherever he might find the dispersed 
Presbyterians and organize churches. For six years he seems to have 
had no fixed home. He resided chiefly on horseback, in the cabins 
where he lodged, and in rude pulpits. Among his hearers at Rehoboth 
must have been Judge Stevens, whose letter had brought him into the 
far West. Meanwhile he had ventured down the peninsula into Vir- 
ginia, whose laws and rulers were far from tolerant. Lord Berkeley was 
usually severe upon all dissenters from the established church of Eng- 
land. He admitted the pressing need of a clergy, sound, earnest, and 
pure, but he did not favor public schools, nor the press. Makemie 
found “a poor, desolate people,” and comforted them. Beverly wrote 
thus: “Tis observed that those counties where the Presbyterians are 
produce very mean tobacco, and for that reason can’t get an orthodox 
[Episcopal] minister to stay amongst them.” Better tobacco elsewhere 
brought larger salaries. But there was a soil for spiritual harvests, and 
the unselfish Makemie sowed and reaped. 
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There were restraints upon his liberty of preaching. Relief came 
from two sources. One was his marriage with Naomi Anderson, who 
brought him a share in her father’s wealth and extensive lands. He 
seems to have resided thenceforth at Accomac, Virginia. He had other 
dwellings, and had store-houses in which he preached. Of salaries to 
him we hear nothing. He was now a prosperous ship-merchant support- 
ing himself as a missionary. He prepared and published a catechism, 
which led to a controversy with the erratic George Keith. His other 
source of relief was the Toleration Act (1689) of King William Third, the 
eminent champion of religious liberty. But it was ignored Trabope fox rolig- 
in Virginia for ten years. If Makemie caused its recogni- us liberty. 
tion, his noble service deserves high praise. The tradition is that he 
was arraigned for preaching, and that his powerful defense before the 
governor prompted the legislature to enter the act as a law of the prov- 
ince. He obtained his license as a dissenter, and two of his dwelling- 
houses were registered as the places of “his constant and ordinary 
preaching.” 

He was gathering more flocks than he could feed. Failing to secure 
help from Boston he went to England in 1704, and there published “A 
Plain and Loving Persuasion to the Inhabitants of Virginia and Mary- 
land,” in behalf of a higher civilization. It was full of good sense. He 
notes as “an unaccountable humour and singular to most rationals, that 
in those provinces no attempt was made to build up towns.” He urges 
that towns would benefit lands and trade, give employment to the poor, 
and be of great advantage to religion, education, and the general wel- 
fare: they would not promote drunkenness, for “if there were towns, 
there would be stocks, and sots would be placed in them.” A London 
society granted him funds to support two missionaries, but Ireland fur- 
nished the men. In 1705 John Hampton and George Macnish began 
their work in Maryland. 

Philadelphia had become a new centre of Presbyterianism. In 1698 
Jedediah Andrews, a native of Massachusetts, had there collected the 
elements of a church. He went on preaching tours in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. He and Makemie were kindred spirits. They knew how 
to advance the cause they loved. They saw the need of further organ- 
ization in a presbytery. They wisely chose the place. In 1705 Talbot, 
an Episcopal clergyman, wrote, “ There is a new meeting-house built for 
Andrews, and almost finished, which I am afraid will draw away great 
part of the church, if there be not the greatest care taken of it.” We 
infer that the first presbytery in America met in that house. The first 
leaf of the records is lost, but the second page shows that the presbytery 
was sitting in October, 1706, with Makemie as moderator. In it were — 
eight ministers, and the elders of a larger number of churches. 

In 1707 Makemie and Hampton were in the city of New York, where 
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Lord Cornbury had no respect for the Act of Toleration. He forbade the 
use of the Dutch church to Makemie, whose friends secured him a private 
house. There he preached “in as public a manner as possible, with 
open doors.” Hampton was granted a church by the people of New- 
town, on Long Island. They were arrested. In the presence of Lord 
Cornbury, Makemie argued that the Toleration Act extended to all the 
colonies, and that the license taken in Virginia was good in New York. 
The answer was, “You are strolling preachers; you shall not spread 
your pernicious doctrines here.” “As to our doctrines,” said Makemie, 
with admirable dignity, “ we have our confession of faith, which is known 
to the Christian world; and I challenge all the clergy of York to show 
us any false or pernicious doctrines therein. We are able to prove 
that its doctrinal articles agree with those of the Church of England.” 
But all argument was in vain. The accused were sent to jail. After 
In prisoninNew @ long trial they were acquitted by a jury, four of whom 
York city. were Huguenots. But Makemie was not released until he 
paid the costs, amounting to eighty-three pounds! This injustice was 
soon denounced by the legislature. Makemie preached in the French 
church, and narrowly escaped arrest in New Jersey. At Boston he pub- 
lished the sermon which had caused his imprisonment. One of the texts 
was, “ We ought to obey God rather than men.” The Latin motto 
meant that “ Prayers and tears are the weapons of the church.” Corn- 
bury described him as a man of all trades. ‘He is a preacher, a doc- 
tor of physic, a merchant, an attorney, a counsellor-at-law, and, which is 
worst of all, a disturber of governments.” The truth is, Makemie had 
genius and versatility of talent. In his valuable library there were many 
works on law, and by his study of them he contributed no little to re- 
ligious freedom. 

He died in 1708 at his own home. After the death of his two daugh- 
ters he was without a descendant on earth. Much of his property went 
to churches which he had nurtured, and to the relief of the poor. The 
cause for which he had zealously, labored was not widely extended in 
Virginia until the spirit of toleration grew stronger, new emigrants 
settled in the valleys, and the work of Samuel Blair (1740), and that 
“prince of preachers,” Samuel Davies, was blessed with a wondrous re- 
vival. We cannot record any marked successes in the Carolinas, which 
he visited. But in that peninsula where he was most at home, we still 
Makemie’s title. find “ Makemie’s churches.” They are his eulogy. If he 
aia had traveled up the Chesapeake Bay and the Susquehanna 
River to Harrisburg, thence to New York, and thence along the coast 
back to his house, he would have measured the triangle in which Presby- 
terianism was then flourishing. Within those limits the pioneer was soon 
followed by the educator and the theologian, for whom he had prepared 
the way with his zeal, diligence, wisdom, piety, and generous spirit, 
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Without sectarianism he loved his church. Dr. Sprague says, “His 
grand distinction is, that he was undoubtedly the first regular and thor- 
ough Presbyterian minister in this country; and he may justly be re- 
garded as the father of the (American) Presbyterian Church.” —W. M. B. 


LIFE V. JONATHAN DICKINSON. 
A. D. 1688—-A. D. 1747. PRESBYTERIAN, — AMERICA. 


Tue year in which Makemie ceased from his labors there came into 
New Jersey a young man who fairly represents the New England ele- 
ment, the positive theology, the vigorous intellect, the independent 
thought, and the educational forces in the early Presbyterianism of © 
America. He was Jonathan Dickinson, born in 1688, in Hatfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, and reared in the traditions of his Puritan ancestors. At the 
age of eighteen he received the diploma of Yale College. He studied 
theology, and in 1708 went to Elizabeth, New Jersey, with a license to 
preach. There he married Joanna Melyen, and reared a large family. 
There he taught young men, sometimes practiced medicine, and ceased 
not to labor as a preacher and pastor until he died in the sixtieth year of 
his age. 

He began his ministry as a Congregationalist, ordained in Connecticut, 
and favorable to the doctrine and polity of the Westminster Confession. 
He had charge of six churches in and near Elizabeth. They seem to 
have been independent in government. Nearly all the early churches 
of northern New Jersey and Long Island, except the Dutch, were colo- 
nies from New England. Dickinson was soon well known 4 now Eng- 
among them and their pastors. Most of them went with 1nder- 
him into the Presbyterian Church. Thus were Scots, Irish, and Puritans 
harmoniously joined in brotherhood. 

Ten years of growth had so enlarged the original presbytery that it 
was divided into four, and in 1716 a higher organization was effected 
under the name of the Synod of Philadelphia. “It was the opening 
germ of one of the goodliest growths of Christendom. Its branches, 
high and strong, reach now from ocean to ocean, scattering more and 
more the seeds of piety, learning, freedom, and social order.” In 1717 
Dickinson united with the presbytery of Philadelphia. He was subse- 
quently included in the presbytery of New York, and no man did more 
to unify its various elements. In the synod he was a leader, highly 
esteemed for his manliness, spirituality, powerful mind, uncommon wis- 
dom, and calm judgment. He was firm in his beliefs and convictions, 
yet forbearing amid differences of opinion. His pen was sometimes in 
controversy, his heart was always full of charity, and he seemed the 
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model of a Christian gentleman. In him were combined strong thought, 
warm devotion, and strict integrity. If the wicked trembled in his pres- 
ence, jt was because they respected his apostolic character and bearing. 
His varied talents met the needs of his place and time. His successes 
refuted the notion that a man of versatile powers and many employ- 
ments cannot be efficient. He maintained honorably and quite contem- 
poraneously the several characters of a profound theologian, a mighty 
preacher, a diligent, pastor, an active and wise churchman, the warm ad- 
vocate of missions and revivals, an eminent educator, and an earnest 
peace-maker. 

The synod had its controversies. It saw the need of a constitution 
to preserve the unity of the church, of which it was the highest court. 
For this purpose the members generally were willing to adopt the West- 
minster standards, except the articles which related to the civil power. 
But the question rose, whether the synod should require a personal adop- 
tion of the Confession of Faith. Many were unwilling to subscribe to 
the very words of “every doctrinal article. Dickinson led the opposition, 
but went to an extreme. He yielded to none in his thorough Calvinism; 
he zealously advocated the doctrines of the confession ; yet he opposed all 
creeds drawn up by uninspired men, lest they should become a substi- 
tute for the Word of God. He thought that a general acknowledgment 
of a doctrinal system was a sufficient bond of union; that the church had 
her true defense against laxity and error in other means; that she should 
carefully examine candidates for the ministry in Scripture truth and 
piety, revive the ancient discipline, and diligently set forth the pure gos- 
pel; and that subscription would cause disunion. On this path he had 
few followers then, and he has none now, in the church that he loved. 
But his conciliatory spirit was manifest five months later, in 1729, when 
he served on the committee which reported the Adopting Act. It was 
harmoniously passed. It disclaimed all “ authority of imposing our faith 
upon other men’s consciences.” It required every candidate and every 
minister to declare “his agreement in opinion with all the essential and 
necessary articles of said confession.” It provided for the honest scru- 
ples and the mistakes which did not pertain to articles “ essential and 
necessary in doctrine, worship, or government.” Thus the constitution 
was adopted, and Dickinson cordially adhered to it. 

He was not the man to cherish lax views upon any important subject. 
He had no sympathy with “the latitude-men” of England and Ireland, 
who held positions in the Presbyterian Church and drew their salaries, 
while they rejected her essential principles and met in coffee-houses to 
talk flippantly against all tests of personal faith and piety. The same 
mental disorder, in the guise of moderatism, was entering the church of 
Scotland. It took the vitality from Christian faith, regeneration and 
holy living. Personal religion melted away under its breath. The 
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epidemic threatened America. Dickinson was one of the most earnest 
men in resisting it. While pleading for the “Reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity,” in a timely volume, and for the right use of human reason in the 
study of divine revelation, he was strongly averse to rationalism. He 
would not divorce liberality from truth, for in holy truth genuine charity 
has her greatest power and highest joy. 

In his scientific mind he carried a definite system of theology, and 
church polity. He believed them to be thoroughly Script- Dickinson's 
ural. He defended them in published sermons, pamphlets, “Five Points.” 
and small volumes, whose terse style and compact arguments adapted 
them to popular use. The best of them were republished in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, where Dr. John Erskine said that the British Isles had pro- 
duced no writers on divinity, in the eighteenth century, equal to Dick- 
inson and Jonathan Edwards. The little book, often reprinted, with the 
title of “ Dickinson on the Five Points of Calvinism,” is but one of sev- 
eral treatises on the subjects involved in that system of theology. 

The ministers of that time did not forget the heathen at home. Since 
the days of John Eliot the gospel had won triumphs among the red men 
of the forests. In New England there were more than thirty Indian 
churches. Why not labor for the conversion and civilization of the 
Indians between the Hudson and the Delaware rivers? ‘The tribes’ 
were friendly. Dickinson was one of three Presbyterian ministers 
who wrote in their behalf to the society in Scotland for propagating the 
gospel in foreign lands. The reply authorized them to employ mission- 
aries: But where find the men? David Brainerd had been a shining 
light among his fellow-students at Yale College, during the great revival 
of 1741, and had lamented the coldness of certain teachers. For saying 
privately of a tutor, “He has no more grace than this chair,” he was 
required to do more than freely admit the fault and promise to refrain 
from improper censures. He must make public confession of a private — 
remark. This he refused to do, and he was expelled. The pleas of the 
Hartford ministers could not secure his restoration, but they directed his 
studies in theology and were active in his licensure to preach the gospel. 
In November, 1742, he was engaged for the work among the Indians. 
During his remaining five years of earthly life he labored among them 
as an apostle, often seeking rest and health in the house of Dickinson. 
His toils, travels, endurances, successes, and journal of spiritual experi- 
ences form one of the brightest chapters in missionary enterprise. His 
biography by Jonathan Edwards, to whose daughter he was’ betrothed, 
was read in the British Isles, and it contributed greatly to the Christ-like 
spirit which ushered in the grand era of Protestant missions throughout 
the world. 

Three schools added powerfully to the extension and vigor of early 
Presbyterianism in this country. In his academy at New London, Ches- 
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ter County, Pennsylvania, the accomplished scholar, Dr. Francis Alison, 


won high distinction as an educator. In the wilds of Neshaminy, about ° 


twenty miles north of Philadelphia, William Tennent built “that eagle’s 
nest, the Log College.” Out of it went those two famous Samuels, 
Blair and Finley, to establish other schools ; and those ardent preachers, 
the younger 


*¢Tennents, four worthies of immortal fame, 
Brothers in office, birth, and heart, and name.’’ 


At Elizabeth was Dickinson, instructing young men in the classics, nat- 
The father of Ural sciences, and theology. The expulsion of David Brai- 
Princeton. nerd from Yale caused a general indignation, which was 
favorable to his enterprise. The Rev. Aaron Burr and other Presbyte- 
rian ministers felt convinced that they must have a college for their own 
denomination. In 1746 a charter was obtained for “ Nassau Hall,” the 
original of the College of New Jersey. It was Dickinson’s school, en- 
dowed with new privileges. He was its first president. He lived but 
one year longer to impress his character upon it. Then it wandered, 
like Israel’s ark, until it rested permanently at Princeton. To be the 
founder of such an institution, with its national glory, is an enduring 
honor. 

The great revival which moved the whole realm of Protestantism’ was 
an unspeakable blessing to the American colonies. It brought out the 
vitality of religion. It gave fresh life to all churches. To them it added 
thousands of converts. It gave evangelical Christianity the force of a 
common law. It prepared the people for the Christian independence in 
which they afterwards asserted and won their free nationality. But 
with the good results there were some evils. A strife arose concerning 
means and methods. Whitefield and the Tennents employed a few meas- 
ures which history has not justified. The eminence of Jonathan Ed- 
wards in promoting the revival gave him a public right to protest against 
undue excitements. He sent forth his book on the “ Religious Affec- 
tions ” to correct those emotional fervors which came not from the Spirit 
of God. Thus a controversy ran through the whole land. It was not 
limited to any one body of Christians. Certain ministers preached 
against the revival; others replied with burning censures upon Meroz 
and all who came not up, in their way, to the work of the Lord. Thus 
fell the hot rebukes of Gilbert Tennent in his famous Nottingham ser- 
mon. 

Dickinson kept his soul in patience and moderation. He agreed with 
Edwards, and also gave welcome to Whitefield, for both were “laborers 
together with God.” It pained him to see two parties in the synod, di- 
vided upon questions which calmer times would settle. They differed 
mainly in regard to revival measures, the classical education and examina- 
tion of candidates for the gospel ministry, the right of one minister to 
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preach uninvited in the parish of another, and the constitutional author- 
ity of the synod. The new side, or the New Brunswick men, among 
whom were the Tennents, asserted too extremely their freedom. The old 
side, in which were Andrews and Alison, was charged with an anti-re- 
vival spirit. The New York presbytery took conciliatory 4 j.aaer of 
ground; in it Dickinson stood as a peace-maker. But di- ion. 

vision seemed inevitable. In 1741 the new side withdrew from the 
synod. Dickinson still labored earnestly to restore harmony. He and 
his presbytery remained in the synod of Philadelphia until 1745, when 
they withdrew in a fraternal spirit, joined the new side, and with them 
formed the synod of New York on the basis of the Adopting Act. They 
were certainly true Presbyterians. The extreme leaders of the new side 
virtually admitted some of their previous mistakes. Their zeal became 
purified, their charity expanded, their extreme views modified, and they 
were as earnest as Dickinson for a thorough education of ministers. 
When the venerable founder of the Log College was in his grave (Will- 
iam Tennent died in 1746), they brought its spiritual coals to glow afresh 
on the new hearthstone of Nassau Hall. 

During the seventeen years of separation the old synod declined from 
twenty-six ministers to twenty-two; the new synod increased from about 
twenty to seventy ministers. But the proper spirit was not rivalry: it 
was reunion. For this Dickinson was earnest so long as he lived. No 
one had more friends in both bodies. No one did more to loosen the 
bonds of past controversies, and fix the minds of men upon the vital 
principles of Presbyterianism. Each side discovered the merits of the 
other to be far greater than its mistakes. Gilbert Tennent preached no 
more censorious and fiery Nottingham sermons. Robert Cross no longer 
was regarded as unfriendly to revivals. The two men had parted as 
battling cavaliers in the disunion: they came to be neighbors when Ten- 
nent was a pastor in the city of brotherly love. “Its civilization capt- 
ured and tamed the lion.” When the old synod sent Dr. Alison and 
others to herd the scattered flocks in Virginia and North Carolina, they 
were urged to promote peace and unity, to avoid all party spirit, “and 
to treat every minister of the gospel from the presbytery of New York, 
of the like principles and peaceful temper, in a brotherly manner; as we 
desire to promote true religion, and not party designs.” ‘Thus time, 
grace, good sense, and work in new fields were effecting wonders. Con- 
troversies about measures must die; it is the greater truth that lives. 

Both synods were moving towards the path of reunion which Dickin- 
son was earnest to make straight, when he was called to the eternal 
home (upon the 7th of October, 1747). Nearly half of the ministers 
of 1741 were in heaven; others were near its gate. In 1755 the old 
side proposed that the two bodies should unite “as though they had never 
been concerned with one another before, nor had any differences ; which 
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is the truth as to a great part of both synods.” And thus they did unite 
in 1758, in Gilbert Tennent’s church, and with him as moderator, joining 
their two names in one, and combining their forces to advance the king- 
dom of Christ, One of the last acts of these fathers in this joyful ses- 
sion was the appointment of a day when all the churches of the reunited 
synod should pray for God’s blessing on the armies which were to decide 
whether their land was to be an English or a French domain. It was 
decided the next year by the British conquest of the Canadas. Men 
have thought that a divine Providence then assigned to Protestantism 
and to Christian liberty the best part of the New World. Men now 
think that if it shall be thus retained, there must be more union in heart 
and effort among all the Christians who value freedom, law, literature, 
the public schools, and the Protestant churches. — W. M. B. 


LIFE VI. JOHN WITHERSPOON. 
A. D. 1722—A. D. 1794. PRESBYTERIAN, — AMERICA. 


Tuis star was shining in a distant sky when first seen by an Amer- 
ican. That prince of preachers, Samuel Davies, was appealing to the 
British churches in behalf of the college at Princeton, New Jersey. He 
was seeking golden sovereigns and not a president. In 1754, when rest- 
ing at a Scottish town, he made this entry in his journal: “ The nobility 
and gentry, who are lay-elders, are generally high-flyers; and have en- 
croached upon the rights of the people, especially as to the choice of 
their own ministers. .... There is a piece published under the title of 
the Ecclesiastical Characteristics, ascribed to one Mr. Weatherspoon, a 
young minister. It is a burlesque upon the high-flyers under the name of 
moderate men ; and I think the humour is nothing inferior to Dean Swift.” 

In 1759, Davies, whose eleven years of brilliant successes began the 
flourishing era of Presbyterianism in Virginia, removed to Princeton as 
the fourth president of the college. He lived to preside over it but six 
months. The chair was ably filled by Dr. Samuel Finley until his 
death in 1766, when the trustees looked to Old Scotia for a successor. 

John Witherspoon was born in 1722, at Yester, about fourteen miles 
Descended from ast of Edinburgh. His father was an accurate scholar and 
Jobn Knox. influential pastor. His mother traced her lineage, through 
an unbroken succession of ministers, to John Knox. She had muck of 
his spirit, firmness of opinion, and love of fatherland. She takes rank 
with the devoted mothers of Timothy, Augustine, Anselm, and the Wes- 
leys. It was largely through her faithfulness that her son John, proba- 
bly the youngest child, became a steadfast Christian in his youth. In 
the public school of Haddington, he evinced a powerful grasp of mind 
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At the age of fourteen he entered the University of Edinburgh, and in 
his twenty-first year he was licensed to preach the gospel. There he 
was the associate of William Robertson, the later historian and leader 
of moderatism; also of John Erskine, the later theologian who heard 
speeches in the general assembly of 1796 against foreign missions, and 
rose indignantly, saying, “ Moderator, rax [reach] me that Bible,” and 
then proved that the gospel was intended to be sent to all nations. 

With an independence of thought and action he declined to be the 
assistant of his honored father, and away in the west of Scotland he set- 
tled in the large parish of Beith. He married Elizabeth Montgomery, 
of Ayrshire. In a time of great excitement he went to Falkirk to see 
the battle there, in 1746, when the young pretender, Charles Stuart, won 
a victory over the royal army, and hoped to gain the British throne, 
which his grandfather, James Second, had lost by an unpatriotic devo- 
tion to Rome. The young pastor was captured by the rebels and held 
in prison for two weeks. He must have remembered what his ancestors, 
such as John Welsh and his brave wife (the daughter of Knox), had en- 
dured from the Stuarts. When released he duly appreciated the civil 
and religious liberties established by William Third, maintained by his 
royal successors, and still guaranteed by the utter defeat of the rebels. 

But he saw another danger to religious liberty. In its rankness it 
was growing into an extreme liberality of doctrine. It was reducing 
personal faith to mere opinion. Too many pastors, and even professors 
of divinity, were not pronounced in their views; they glossed their laxity 
with the name of moderation. They were moderate in their theology, 
their preaching, their piety, and their efforts to check the skepticism of 
David Hume. Pleas for orthodoxy were ridiculed. To meet all this 
Witherspoon published anonymously, in 1753, the “ Ecclesiastical Char- 
acteristics, or the Arcana of Church Polity.” It made a 4¢ thirty-one 
great sensation. It was universally popular. In ten years *t7s Scotland. 
it reached a fifth edition. Men were as eager to find out the name of this 
Pascal of the north, as more admiring Scots of the next century were to 
identify the author of Waverley. 

While suspicion was still clutching at him he was invited in 1757 to a 
church in Paisley. But the presbytery objected to his settlement, al- 
though his recent essay on justification gave him high rank as a practical 
theologian. The people brought their complaint to the synod. He sup- 
ported them. Without denying or admitting the authorship of the scath- 
ing and irrepressible book, he employed his fine humor in showing that 
the writer of it was doing good service to truth and moral honesty, and 
his masterly speech forced his opposers either to confess their laxity, or 
avow their soundness in doctrine. They yielded, placed the call in his 
hands, and installed him at Paisley. The next year he was chosen mod- 
erator of the synod. In due time he put forth his “Serious Apology” 
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for the offensive book, avowing the authorship and still defending it. 
Assailing the evils of his age, he raised another commotion. When the 
“Tragedy of Douglas,” written by Rev. John Home, was filling the Ed- 
inburgh theatre, he sent forth his exposure of the “ Nature and Effects 
of the Stage.” One result was that the clerical tragedian retired from 
the ministry and devoted himself to literature. 

In his fidelity to the pastoral office Witherspoon laid bare a reported 
evil in his own parish. Certain young men of the socially higher ranks, 
thinking that infidelity was the newest fashion, imitated the London 
clubs. On the night preceding an administration of the Lord’s Supper 
in the church, they met and turned their festivity into a profane travesty 
of that sacred ordinance. A rumor of it soon spread through the town. 
The people talked with abhorrence of “the mock sacrament.” Perhaps 
the reports made to Witherspoon were too highly colored. Laudably 
zealous for good order, moral decency, and the honor of the Redeemer, 
and sufficiently prudent to wait a fortnight, he preached a sermon on 
“ Sinners sitting in the Seat of the Scornful.” The pointed allusions 
were clearly understood. His discourse went out from the printer’s 
hand in an Address to the Public, and with the names of the young men 
accused. They prosecuted him and won the case, subjecting him to a 
fine and to expenses which greatly embarrassed him until he was relieved 
by generous friends.. Aiming to act rightly he had incautiously stepped 
into a costly school wherein he was taught a lesson against rashness. 

There were in him practical abilities, scholarship, fortitude, and in- 
creasing greatness of soul which all thoughtful and magnanimous minds 
recognized. The University of Aberdeen in 1764 conferred on him the 
degree of doctor of divinity. Among his publications of that year was 
his celebrated Treatise on Regeneration. It broadened his reputation. 
He soon had calls from a church in Dundee, and two foreign churches 
in Dublin and in Rotterdam. He declined them all. 

Scarcely were his parishioners assured of retaining him, when a voice 
oh sain by across the ocean reached his ear. The College of New 
Princeton. Jersey had elected him to fill the chair made vacant by 
the death of Dr. Finley. The patriotic Richard Stockton, Esq., of 
Princeton, who was then in London, visited him and thus wrote in 
March, 1767: “It is a matter absolutely certain, that if I had not gone 
in person to Scotland, Dr. Witherspoon would not have had a serious 
thought of accepting the office, because neither he, nor any of his 
friends with whom he would have consulted, had any tolerable idea of 
the place to which he was invited, had no adequate notions of the im- 
portance of the College of New Jersey, and, more than all, would have 
been entirely discouraged of thinking of an acceptance, by an artful, 
plausible, yet wickedly contrived letter sent from Philadelphia to a gen- 
tleman of Edinburgh. . . . . I certainly have succeeded in removing all 
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the objections which have originated in his own mind. Those of Mrs. 
Witherspoon I could not remove, because she would not give me an op- 
portunity of conversing with her, although I went from Edinburgh to 
Paisley, fifty miles, on purpose.” Still further he wrote quite amusingly 
of his earnest diplomacy: “I have taken most effectual measures to 
make her refusal very troublesome to her. I have engaged all the emi- 
nent clergymen in Edinburgh and Glasgow to attack her in her intrench- 
ments, and they are determined to take her by storm, if nothing else will 
do. This has a favorable aspect, and is, at the same time, surprising, 
because they were, upon my first coming, so unwilling to part with her 
husband, but the light in which I have set the affairs of the college has 
made them perfect proselytes.” 

Nevertheless the good woman held her fortress against. this array of 
clerical forces. She did not yet surrender. The doctor’s admirable af- 
fection overcame his usually indomitable will. The college trustees de- 
spaired of conquest. They chose the Rev. Samuel Blair as president. But 
while he was considering the acceptance of such an honorable position, 
he learned that Mrs. Witherspoon had quite repented of her triumph, 
and attained the heroism to leave her native land for a distant home. 
Perhaps her heart had been attached to the graves of five children; per- 
haps she now looked forward to the welfare of the remaining three sons 
and two daughters. She was just the woman America needed. Witha 
magnanimity that touched the doctor’s heart, Mr. Blair-cleared the way 
for the reélection of Witherspoon, who accepted the office. Twenty- 
four years of pastoral faithfulness entitled him to publish his farewell 
sermon on “ Ministerial Fidelity in Declaring the whole Counsel of God.” 

Thus he “relinquished home, relatives, friends, and the advantages 
and comforts of advanced cultured surroundings, to come over to this 
new land, where Presbyterianism was yet in its infancy, and institutions 
of learning were struggling for support. He came to accept the presi- 
dency of Princeton College and to promote the cause of learning and 
religion here. Such was his purpose alone, but unconsciously to him, - 
the Almighty intended to enlarge the sphere of his usefulness, and make 
him a founder of the republic.” f 

On an evening in May, 1768, all Princeton was in a fervor of delight, 
Nassau Hall was brilliantly illuminated. The residents were not more 
happy than were the people who rode in. from the surrounding farms 
and villages. If a stranger got out of the stage-coach to look about in 
wonder, it was enough to say that Dr. Witherspoon had arrived.’ The 
whole province shared in the joy. Already had he begun his work, for 
in London he had collected some funds and three hundred choice books 
for the college. At his inauguration, in the next August, he delivered 


1 In 1868, Dr. James McCosh, as genuine a Scot, was honored with a similar welcome to 
the same presidency. 
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an address in Latin on the “ Union of Piety and Science.” To promote 
that union was his steady effort during the twenty-six years of his presi- 
dency. He looked upon every student as having, not only an intellect, 
but an immortal ‘soul. He trained young men, not only to advance 
truth, but to serve their country and live for God. He was an educator 
of all the human powers. 

Ever willing to render praise for all ‘the wise ‘measures of his prede- 
cessors, he was earnest for progress. He made no violent changes in the 
college. He sought improvement rather than innovation. He quietly 
introduced ‘such measures as would more fully qualify his pupils for 
active life. The American colleges seem to be indebted largely to him 
for the method of teaching by lectures. With such a wide range of 
subjects, he could hardly be a specialist in his very profitable lectures on 
rhetoric, taste and criticism, moral philosophy, history, and divinity. 
Advantages were offered for the study of the Hebrew and French lan- 
guages, in which he was an adept. When he assumed, in addition to his 
other duties, the chair of theology, his salary was increased to four hun- 
dred pounds. He visited New England, and the churches, particularly 
those of Boston, contributed about one thousand pounds to the a 
Other funds were donated by the southern colonies. 

To these various engagements were added the duties of a pastorate. 
The Presbyterian church of Princeton was under his care for about 
twenty-six years. It was blessed with a remarkable revival of religion, 
in which many students were converted and prepared by divine grace for 
the coming “ times that tried men’s souls.” It is worthy of notice that 
great spiritual revivals preceded the great political Revolution. 

‘The mighty movement of that period did not spring from one creed 
His zeal for in- 2l0ne, nor one form of ‘church polity. ‘No writer can 
dependence. justly claim for any religious denomination a monopoly of 
patriotism. Let all lovers of freedom be duly honored. The historian, 
George Bancroft, affirms that the first voice publicly raised for the com- 
plete independence of the colonies came from the Presbyterians. As soon 
as they heard of the Puritan blood shed at Lexington, they were willing 
to make their resistance a revolt. The month of May, 1775, was remark- 
able for their assemblies and utterances. Those who met in the counties 
of Westmoreland, Pennsylvania, and Mecklenburg, North Carolina, com- 
mitted themselves fearlessly to the cause of liberty. That’same month 
the synod— then the highest court of their church — sent forth a pas- 
toral letter drawn up by a committee, of which Drs. Witherspoon and 
Rodgers were leading members. It was wisely adapted to “this impor- 
tant crisis.” It brought the practical truths of the gospel to remem- 
brance. It urged loyalty to the king, but the union of the colonies; 
mutual esteem and charity among all religious denominations ; vigilance 
in social govarnmett and morals ;°a careful maintenance:of the rights. of 
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couscience ; humanity and mercy, especially among all who should be 
called into the field of war. “That man will fight most bravely who 
never fights till it is necessary, and who ceases to fight as soon as the 
necessity is over.” Thus the synod stood abreast of the Continental 
Congress in the advance to a higher freedom. At that date even Wash- 
ington “ abhorred the idea of independence.” But the greatest men grew 
rapidly in those days. 

During the long struggle Witherspoon said, “ When I first came into 
th's country, nothing was farther from my expectation than the contest 
that has now taken place between Great Britain and the colonies.” In 
his view revolution was a last resort, but not then a repulsive crime. 
He was of a blood that loved freedom. His heart beat warm for hu- 
manity. Against the “divine right of kings” he placed the diviner rights 
of honest people and of enlightened conscience. In an age when republics 
were limited to Switzerland and the Netherlands, he dared to be a répub- 
lican. He valued all the relations of a common language and blood, a 
common religion and life, between the old country and the new. But 
these only made the British injustice more glaring and the oppression 
more intolerable. With his strong convictions of right, “he soon com- 
prehended the nature of the dispute and its blessings, and not only ar- 
dently espoused the cause of the colonies, but early believed and urged 
that they should unite for defense and declare for independence. Natu- 
rally he found himself an advocate of the rights of the colonies, and the 
people of his adopted State, seeing in him the qualities necessary for the 
times, called him for a leader.” 

He was not a politician in any other sense than that of a high-toned, 
honest, unselfish, Christian statesman. ‘The first time that he ever car- 
ried a political subject into the pulpit was May 17, 1776, the day ap- 
pointed for a public fast by the Continental Congress. He then preached 
a sermon which helped to make the history of a critical period. It was 
upon the “ Dominion of Providence over the Passions of Men.” All 
patriots saw marvelous wisdom in it, for therein he affirmed that the 


cause in which America was then in arms was. the cause of justice, of 


liberty, and of human nature, and earnestly exhorted the people to union, 


firmness and patience, industry and economy. Among the gems that 


sparkle in it are these: “ He is the best friend of American liberty who 
is most sincere and active in promoting true and undefiled religion. An 
avowed enemy to God I do not scruple to call an enemy to his country. 
I do not wish you to oppose any man’s religion, but everybody’s wicked- 
ness. ‘The cause is sacred, and its champions should be holy.” 

In this country the sermon was received from the press with marked 
approval and great effect. Its author was known to be “as high a son 
of liberty as any in America.” It was republished in Glasgow, and care- 
fully guarded with notes by editors who wished to expose the preacher 
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as a traitor, rebel, and “a chief promoter of the American revolt.” They 
wrote that “the scheme of independence, it is said, was first planned by 
him, and success to the independent States of America, we are told, was 
a favorite toast at the doctor’s table when entertaining a number of del- 
egates before it was resolved on by the Congress.” They were glad to 
publish rumors that might disgrace him in Scotland; we are glad that 
the rumors grew from the simple fact of his being one of the most ad- 
vanced patriots. Heroes like him took their place at the front, as if re- 
sponding to the call of the hour: — 


‘God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands: 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor; men who will not lie.’ 


In a few days he was elected a delegate to the Congress of New Jer 
Mis work in -8€Y, at Burlington. In it he sat but ten days, yet this was 
Congress. time enough for him to take a zealous part in the expulsion 
of. the royal governor as an enemy to the country, in ending the rule of 
King George Third over that province, and in the formation of a new 
government. It was not a time to discuss the right, but to achieve the 
fact, of a revolution. If he did not assist in framing the original consti- 
tution of that State, “he was a master spirit in giving it an impetus, and 
in securing the independence of the colony.” 

This provincial body sent Dr. Witherspoon, Richard Stockton, and 
three other delegates to the Continental Congress, then in session at 
Philadelphia. They took their seats during the warm debate on the 
question of American independence. They found that many members 
doubted whether any delegates were empowered to vote for such an ex- 
treme measure. But these five Jerseymen had been fully authorized to 
assume this moral courage, They were already accomplished revolution- 
ists. On July 2d, Witherspoon insisted that the country was not only 
ripe for independence, but was in danger of decay for the want of it. In 
one of his eloquent speeches he said, “For my own part, of property I 
have some, of reputation more; that reputation is staked, that property 
is pledged, on the issue of this contest. And although these gray hairs 
must soon descend into the sepulchre, I would infinitely rather that they 
should descend thither by the hand of the executioner than desert at this 
crisis the sacred cause of my country.” 

Among the signatures to the Declaration of Independence is the name 
of one minister of the gospel. It is that of John Witherspoon, the only 
clergyman in the general Congress. The weight of his opinions, ex- 
pressed by voice and pen, was acknowledged in every session during 
four'years, Near’the close of 1779 he resigned his seat, lest its reten- 
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tion should involve him in debts which he could never cancel, but chiefly 
because the college at Princeton was in desolation. 

The students very generally had enlisted in the war. The college 
had been captured and held by British troops as a barrack. Washing- 
ton had regained it, and made it the temporary home and hospital of 
patriotic soldiers. The library and philosophical apparatus, which Dr. 
Witherspoon had been so diligent in collecting, were sadly injured. 
“The church where he preached was also rifled of its pews for fire- 
wood, and his farm was plundered of its stock. It cost something to be | 
a patriot in those days, and he paid for it dearly. During the disper- 
sion of the college the trustees met once in May, 1777, at Cooper’s 
Ferry, opposite Philadelphia, and authorized Dr. Witherspoon, if the 
enemy removed out of the State, to call the students together at Prince- 
ton, and proceed with their education in the best manner he could, con- 
sidering the state of public affairs, and, if more students could be col- 
lected than he could instruct himself, to obtain such assistance as might 
be necessary. As: soon as circumstances allowed, but gradually, the 
college buildings were cleansed and repaired, and by his efforts, with 
the assistance of Professors Stanhope Smith and Houston, the institu- 
tion struggled along with a feeble existence.” 

In 1781 he was reélected to Congress, for his constituents felt that his 
wisdom and energy were needed in the hall of national councils. His 
dress showed that he was there as a “ minister of God,;”in both a sacred 
and a civil sense. ‘The calls for the public observance of days of fasting 
and prayer were usually, if not always, written by him. Many of the 
most important papers on national affairs and measures came from his 
hand. Neither his courage in the strife nor his confidence in God ever 
faltered in the darkest day. He was six years in Congress. When he 
returned, in 1782, to his more professional duties in college and church, 
the sky was brightening with victory and the promise of advantageous 
peace. The next year the United States were recognized by Great 
Britain as an independent nation. His visit to his native isle, on a com- 
mission to solicit donations for the college, was not favored by a people 
who were still sore over defeat and loss. Some of them could not for- 
get the Scotch edition of his sermon on the Dominion of Providence, and 
they could not yet believe its doctrine of national liberty. It is not 
known that he was invited to preach, except at Paisley. On the voy- 
age one eye was so injured that it became sightless. He toiled on, lead- 
ing the college to a national reputation, reuniting the ties between the 
Presbyterian churches of Great Britain and America, and adding to his 
publications. After his death his works were collected in six or more 
volumes, and published at Philadelphia and Edinburgh. Not then was 
he stigmatized by the notes of an editor. There were admirers abroad 
to read an American book. 
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Dr. Witherspoon was conspicuous in the circle of eminent men who 
gina elevated the Synod into the General Assembly of the Pres- 
American gen- byterian Church, and adjusted its constitution to the state 
eral assembly- of affairs in the republic. The federal constitution was 
adopted almost contemporaneously with it. He opened the first assem- 
bly, in May, 1789, with a sermon, and was glad to see Dr. John 
Rodgers as the first moderator. He was the chairman of a committee to 
- draft an address to President Washington. In it were these golden sen- 
tences, worthy of a thousand repetitions: ‘ Public virtue is the most 
certain means of public felicity, and religion the surest basis of virtue. 
We therefore esteem it a peculiar happiness to behold in our chief mag- 
istrate a steady, uniform, and avowed friend of the Christian religion. 
. ... We shall consider ourselves as doing an acceptable service to 
God, in our profession, when we contribute to render men sober, honest, 
and industrious citizens, and the obedient subjects of a lawful govern- 
ment. In these pious labors we hope to imitate the most worthy of our 
brethren of other Christian denominations, and to be imitated by them.” 
The reply of Washington showed his high appreciation of these senti- 
ments, and of the prayers offered for the country and for himself. 

When the next autumn leaves were falling, the excellent Mrs. With- 
erspoon passed into the better world. The doctor was left quite alone. 
One son of great promise had given his life to the cause of liberty; the 
other two had homes in the South. One daughter was the wife of Prof. 
Stanhope Smith, who would be the next college president; the other 
married Dr. David Ramsay, the historian. In 1791 Dr. Witherspoon 
wedded Mrs. Dill, who was more than forty years his junior. Soon after 
this event he was riding through Vermont in search of lands which had 
sadly reduced his finances; his horse fell, and the remaining sound eye 
was so injured that he became totally blind. Yet with a secretary he 
did a vast amount of work. He still preached every third Sabbath until 
his days were almost ended. His descent to the grave was that of a 
patriarch who was leaving a tribe of spiritual sons to heed his noble 
example, and who had sublime views of the heavenly land. His spirit 
crossed the border in November, 1794, and he was beyond the reach of 
sin and blindness. 

Men who knew and loved Dr. Witherspoon as a teacher, associate, or 
counselor thought him worthy of full description. What the brush of 
the elder Peale did for his manly features the pen of Ashbel Green at- 
tempted for his character. He was of medium height, rather corpulent, 
with a presence almost as majestic as that of Washington. He assumed 
nothing; his noble bearing was natural. He did not' think about it, and 
yet he never forgot it. He tried no arts of Chesterfield. The plain man 
in dress was seen to manage his Tusculum farm with dignity. His fond: 
ness for agriculture was quite equal to his failure in it. He jocosely 
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said that scientific farmers could generally assign good reasons for their 
want of success. In his garden he won richer triumphs. 

Until he was blind he usually traveled in the saddle. The students 
admired his dignified horsemanship. He said that in Scotland it was 
very indecorous to put a horse on the gallop. He never did it there, and 
only once in America: it was when the British army was marching on 
Philadelphia, and Congress adjourned to Lancaster, riding thither post- 
haste to escape seizure by the enemy’s cavalry. Like Washington, he 
regarded punctuality as a cardinal virtue. On the man who failed to 
keep an engagement at the hour he rarely wasted any more time or 
confidence. 

When he was roused by injustice, his indignation was that of gentle 
natures, honest and tremendous, but not many suns went down upon his 
wrath. His temper may have been naturally high, and flaming at times 
against wrong, but it came to be subdued by reason, grace, and vigilance. 
His keen satire usually fell only on those who deserved it, and then to 
scourge arrogance or vice. His wit, fine humor, and aptness in telling 
a good story were kept for his more intimate friends in the social circle, 
and for those who enjoyed his hospitality. They did not, appear in his ° 
sermons. 

Prayer was an element in his daily life. He sought to walk with God 
and to commend the gospel by a solid example. Scholar as he was, he 
was “more aman of genius than of learning.” He read choice books 
and digested them. He was a deep thinker, a close investigator of im- 
portant subjects, a treasurer of valuable knowledge. He paid the drafts 
upon his information at sight, and had no mental panics. He wrote, his 
discourses, and delivered them from memory with such grace that he 
seemed to speak extemporaneously. He cared little for the merely ex- 
ternal forms of oratory; he manifested the heart and reality of it. 
When it was known that he was to preach, he had large and attentive 
audiences. His object was to set forth the word of God, to make plain 
the way of eternal life, that the hearers might be saved and glorified 
together with Christ. 

It was peculiarly fitting that his name should be prominent in the lit- 
erature and honors of the centennial year, and that the Church, whose 
spirit he so ably represented in his civil career, and citizens, whose rights 
he advocated, should erect to him a monument. His statue of omen 
colossal in size, was reared in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. There 
he appears in the picturesque costume of that olden time, — the ample 
coat and vest, the neat cambric neckerchief, the short clothes and low 
shoes, and the Geneva gown in exceedingly graceful folds hanging from 
the shoulder. There the magnificent statue, for years we cannot num- 
ber, will attract. the gaze and ‘evoke the admiration of the millions who 
will pass along the beautiful Lansdowne drive.— W. M. B. 
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LIFE VI. HENRY MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG. 
A. D. 1711-A. D. 1787. LUTHERAN, — AMERICA. 


In common with other Protestants, the first Lutherans who emigrated 
to this country came to escape persecution at home. In the central and 
southern portions of Germany, the influence of the Reformation failed to 
rise superior to the Roman Catholic power; so that whatever ‘cities or 
districts within that territory had received Protestant doctrines became 
the objects of Catholic vengeance. Many and severe were the hardships 
and sufferings which their inhabitants had to endure for conscience’ sake. 
Their towns and provinces were depopulated, their property was confis- 
cated or laid waste. England, Holland, and the northern states of Ger- 
many offered homes to the fugitives; and the New World, which was 
just opening, became an asylum for these unfortunate people. 

The first Lutherans who settled in this country were from Holland. 
First Lutherans Lhey came in 1626, and settled in New York. While this 
a territory remained under the control of Holland, they were 
compelled to worship in private, being forbidden by the laws of the 
mother country to hold public services. When, in 1664, it became a 
province of England, permission was obtained from James, duke of 
York, for the conducting of worship in public. They were also granted 
the privilege of sending to Germany for a pastor who should minister to 
them in religion. 

In the year 1644, the first Lutherans from Germany arrived. Vari- 
ous detachments came during the remainder of this century, to which 
large numbers were added in the first half of the next. They were gén- 
erally from the Palatinate and other states in which intolerance did not 
allow any mode of worship contrary to the established religion. These 
early emigrants, who were fully consecrated to a holy and pious life, 
could not be driven into submission against their convictions. 

In 1733, the Salzburgers, a body of Lutherans called after Salzburg, 
their native country, came to Georgia, settling about twenty miles above 
Savannah. Thirty thousand of these people had been driven from their 
homes by persecution. Gegrgia had just been chartered as a colony, and 
it had been stipulated that it should become the asylum of “ distressed 
Salzburgers and other Protestants.” The “trustees” of the colony and 
“The Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge,” one of the 


noble institutions of England, took a deep interest in the wandering | 


Salzburgers. They invited them to find homes in the New World, and 
furnished them with passage money; and upon the arrival of the emi- 
grants they gave to each one a certain amount of land, with the privi- 
leges of English citizenship. These people were under the spiritual 
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guidance of several devoted pastors, and they became noted for their 
piety, faithfulness, and prosperity. ; 

Numerous detachments of Lutherans came, in like manner, to nearly 
every colony from Maine to Georgia. Pennsylvania, how- Hecate ie 
ever, was the province which attracted the largest number. Pennsylvania. 
Its climate was genial; so was the welcome extended by William Penn.’ 
He threw wide open the doors of his colony, and invited all men “who 
believed in God and lived peaceably with their neighbors, to come and 
find a home.” 

Many years intervened between the arrival of the first Lutheran emi- 
grants and that of the first Lutheran ministers, except in the Swedish set- 
tlement in New Jersey. The Holland Lutherans were in this country 
nearly fifty years before they had among them any one authorized to 
exercise the functions of the ministerial office. Jacob Fabricius, who 
arrived and began his labors in 1669, was their first pastor. Previous to 
his coming, they had depended altogether on lay supervision and instruc- 
tion. 

The time between the arrival of Lutherans in Pennsylvania and the 
coming of Muhlenberg, the first minister, was almost a hundred years. 
As his training and his coming grew out of one of the most important 
movements that ever affected the Protestant church in Germany, it will 
be profitable to revert to it. 

Spener and Francke produced in their country a genuine revival of 
piety. They saw the dead formalism into which the church of the 
seventeenth century had fallen, and labored to arouse her from her 
lethargy. They urged the necessity of regeneration, and of true piety 
in both the ministry and the laity. They insisted on the better ob- 
servance of the Sabbath day and the duty of all Christians to labor for 
the kingdom of God. 

Spener based his theology on the Bible as confirmed and explained by 
personal experience, while the orthodox party based its theology on the 
Bible as explained by the symbolical books. Orthodoxy regarded the 
observance of the Word and of the sacraments as the basis of the church, 
while Pietism, as the views of Spener were called, declared the church 
to exist in its true believers. 

The methods of church work which Speney and Francke practiced were 
revolutionary. The former instituted classes for instructing the young ; 
he established prayer-meetings and conventicles for the study of the 
Scriptures. The latter became a professor in the University of Halle, 
where he began to lecture to his students in theology on the different 
books of the Bible, instead of the various forms of philosophy, that he 
might prepare them to make practical expositions of divine truth. Both 
preached against worldly dissipation and amusements, against dancing, 
. 1 See pp. 400-420. 
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against the theatre, and against card-playing.. Under their preaching and 
influence missions were established. The University of Halle sent mis- 
sionaries to every part of the world. Out of such a spirit was the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church born, for its founder, Henry Melchior Muhlen- 
berg, was a disciple of Francke, and was trained under his influence. 

. Muhlenberg was born in 1711. His parents were poor. The father ° 
Muhlenberg died when his son was but twelve years of age. The boy 
guided for work. early studied the German and Latin languages, and was dil- 
igently instructed in the doctrines of the Christian religion. After the 
death of his father, he was compelled to engage in manual labor until 
he reached his twenty-first year. He now applied himself to the study 
of Latin, Greek, French, and Hebrew. He attended the University of 
Géttingen at twenty-four. Though confirmed at twelve, his real religious 
experience did not commence until this period. When awakened and 
converted he at once gave himself up to the solemn duties of a Christian 
life. In connection with some fellow-students he gathered together the 
poor, neglected children about the streets, and taught them the element- ~ 
ary branches of learning and religion. This was regarded as an irreg- 
ularity by some of the clergy and school-masters, and the young men were 
brought to trial. Being ably defended they were acquitted. 

In 1738, Muhlenberg was sent to Halle, where he “had committed to 
him the instruction of the primary classes, whence he was regularly trans- 
ferred, until he had passed through all the departments successively, and 
was finally placed in charge of the classes in theology, Hebrew, and 
Greek.” At the University of Halle he became fully imbued with the 
spirit and devotion of the Pietists. 

In 1741, Dr. Francke was requested by the Germans in Pennsylvania 
to send them a minister. The mission was proposed to Muhlenberg, 
who, after due consideration, accepted it. At the close of the year 1741, 
he resigned his position at home, and by the 13th of June, 1742, he was 
on his way to the Western World. He sailed to Charleston, 
South Carolina, for the purpose of examining the condition 
of the Lutheran church in Georgia, for he had been made the overseer 
of all the German Lutheran settlements in this country, and it was part 
of his mission to report year by year the welfare and progress of the 
church to the University of Halle. He spent a month with the Salz- 
burgers, and then set out in a sloop for Philadelphia, where he arrived 
in the latter part of November, 1742. 

His coming was most opportune. There were none to minister to the 
religious wants of the people, except several self-constituted pastors, who 
were men without education and without piety. Though the first Ger- 
mans in America were men of earnest devotion, they could not, without 
religious advisers, retain their piety, or transmit it to their children. They 
consequently declined rapidly in spirituality. When Muhlenberg came 


Reaches Amer- 
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he found their religious condition most deplorable. There were no 
churches and no school-houses, save one building in New Hanover, and 
that too poor for occupancy. He at once undertook to build churches 
and school-houses for the religious and secular instruction of both old 
and young. Very few of the young could read, and teachers of suitable 
character and qualifications could not be procured. So Muhlenberg be- 
came both pastor and teacher. “Necessity,” he says, “has compelled 
me to become a teacher of children. One week I keep school in Phila- 
delphia, the next in Providence, and the third in New Hanover; and I 
think God’s grace is visiting us. It was, however, high time that I should 
come. If affairs had remained a few years longer in the same state in 
which I found them, our poor Lutherans would have been scattered, or 
turned over to heathenism.” Describing the religious con- 4,, iiétdte red 

dition of the country, he says, “ Atheists, deists, and natu- America, 
ralists are to be met with everywhere. I think that there is not a sect in 
the Christian world that has not followers here. You meet with persons 
from almost every nation in the world. God and his Word are openly 
blasphemed. Here are thousands who by birth, education, and confir- 
mation ought to belong to our church, but they are scattered to the four 
winds of heaven. The spiritual state of our people is so wretched as to 
cause us to shed tears in abundance. The young people are grown up 
without instruction and without knowledge of religion, and are turning 


‘ to heathenism.” This sad condition did not appal the-heart of our noble 


missionary, or make him sigh for the more desirable field he had left, but 
he set about energetically to supplant this moral desolation with spirit- 
ual life and activity. 

He was elected pastor of three churches, one at Philadelphia, one at 
New Hanover, and one at New Providence. These were.almost forty 
miles distant from each other. For two and a half years pastor Muhlen- 
berg was alone in his work in Pennsylvania, but in 1745 other ministers 
arrived from Halle, who came at the earnest request of the missionary 
and the people. New congregations were at once organized, the circle 
was enlarged, and efforts were made to reach every German community. 
Muhlenberg was the leading spirit in every movement; his eye was on 
every church ; his counsel was sought in every difficulty. The congre- 
gation at New York having become divided, he was sent for to bring 
about a reconciliation. He made them a visit; proposed a solution of 
their troubles, and succeeded in restoring peace and harmony. 

The work of bringing the scattered Germans under religious training 
was so well carried on that at the beginning of the second half of the 
eighteenth century, eight years after the arrival of the first missionary, 
there were eight ministers laboring in Pennsylvania, having twenty-three 
organized churches under their charge. 

Muhlenberg never consulted his own ease in his work. As soon as he 
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was relieved at one point he sought another. He traveled far and wide, 
His Pantlike responding to the call of duty among the churches from 
activity. New York to Georgia. He preached in churches, in pri- 
vate houses, in the open air, and carried the gospel from house to house 
in pastoral visitation. He adapted himself to the wants and tastes of 
the people. He was able to preach in either the German, Dutch, or 
English language, sometimes using all three the same day. Had his 
wise policy been pursued by his immediate successors, so much of the 
work performed by him and his co-laborers would not have been lost to 
the church of which they were members; but those coming after them, 
confining their ministrations to the German language, were not able to 
hold those who were growing up under the influence and training of 
the English language and customs. 

- Every means by which piety could be cultivated was practiced by pas- 
tor Muhlenberg. Immediately on his arrival in this country he organized 
prayer-meetings for the edification of the church; these he could seldom 
attend. They were held often, three times each week, some pious lay- 
men presiding. Prayers were offered, the Bible and books of religious 
value were read. So marked were these meetings that wicked men some- 
times made it an object to disturb them by casting stones against the door, 
His catholicity 204 by reviling the worshipers as pietists and hypocrites. 
of spirit. He was a promoter of revivals of religion. He and Dr. 
Helmuth speak of “ protracted meetings ” with great satisfaction. The 
interest which the people took in their preaching during such efforts was 
manifested by the “audible weeping of the congregation, and the advice 
sought in private concerning the salvation of their souls.” 

Muhlenberg had no stated forms by which worship should be invaria- 

bly conducted. When he used a liturgical service it was short and sim- 
ple, but he believed that a minister should be bound to no system. In 
all his services his object was to lead men to Christ, so he adopted any 
method that would bring about the desired end. His preaching was plain 
and simple+ he used both the formal discourse and the more practical 
method of question and answer. Sometimes, immediately after the ser- 
mon, the congregation was questioned on the leading points presented 
in it; they were requested to find the proof texts, which led them to 
bring their Bibles to church. The afternoon hour was frequently em- 
ployed in question and answer, the subject being either the morning 
sermon or some other portion of the Bible, or the catechism. He ex- 
pressed his notion of preaching as follows: “In our discourses we ought 
to make no ostentatious display of learning, but study simplicity. We 
should neither strike into the air, nor employ low and vulgar expressions; 
not introduce too much matter into a sermon, but discuss the subject fully, 
and apply it to the heart. Our sermons should not be dry, but practical. 
Religion should be presented not as a burden, but as a pleasure. Let us 
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sow with tears, let us aim at the edification of each individual soul, and 
give heed to ourselves and to our doctrines.” 

Muhlenberg, with his co-workers, was never satisfied until he had 
brought those under his instruction into full Christian experience. He 
everywhere insisted on rigid discipline. His strict views concerning the 
sanctity of the Sabbath in many places brought him into trouble with 
those who looked upon it as a day for general recreation and amusement. 
Of the general results of their labors he and his associates in the min- 
istry declare that with the middle-aged, who had grown up without in- 
struction, they were unsuccessful, but that from the young they derived 
great encouragement. 

A serious difficulty had arisen among the pastors who labored amid 
the Lutherans of Georgia. Muhlenberg made a journey to that prov- 
ince in 1774, for the purpose of effecting a reconciliation. He met 
pastors and people, and exhorted them to mutual forbearance and for- 
giveness. He finally obtained an agreement that they would bury all 
former contentions and offenses. On his return from this meeting he 
wrote the following words: “I was so tortured and worried in body and 
spirit that I had to lie down. O Lord, how much has not the enemy of 
man already won, if he can effect a breach between ministers and col- 
leagues in a church! What hateful mischief he does to the sheep when 
he has disarmed the shepherds! How despised is the holy office and its 
dignity in the sight of Hamites and Canaanites, when they have seen the 
nakedness of the fathers, and scoff at it!” : 

In'1748 was held the first conference of Lutheran ministers in Penn- 
sylvania. Six were present, with a corresponding number touts bons 
of laymen. As the leading spirit, Muhlenberg was made the fxst eon- 
president. At this meeting, John V. Kurtz was set apart i 
to the gospel ministry, being the first Lutheran minister ordained in this 
country. 

Conferences or synodical meetings continued to be held with more or 
less regularity by the fathers of the Lutheran Church. These meetings 
were turned to great profit. Muhlenberg speaks of one in this lan- 
guage: “ After the close of public worship all the ministers convened at 
my house, and held a Biblical colloquy on the essential characteristics of 
genuine repentance, faith, and godliness, in which they endeavored to ben- 
efit each other, according to the grace given them, by communicating the 
results of their own experience and self-examination, so that it was a 
cheering and a delightful season. The residue of the evening was spent 
in singing spiritual hymns and psalms, and in conversation about the 
spiritual condition of our churches; and so short did the time appear 
that it was three o’clock in the morning before we retired to rest. Oh, 
how delightful it is when ministers, standing aloof from all political and 
party contests, seek to please their Lord and Master Jesus Christ, and 
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have at heart the welfare of their churches and the souls intrusted to 
their care, and are willing rather to suffer reproach with the people of 
God than choose the treasures of Egypt!” 

During the Revolutionary War, the Germans generally were strong 
supporters of the colonies. Though thousands of them had taken the 
oath of allegiance to England, they still felt that for their own sake and 
for that of their children they must sustain the colonial cause. Conse- 
A patriotic ola quently many of them were among the proscribed. Muh- 
mae. lenberg was included in that number. He retired from 
Philadelphia during its occupancy by the British troops. Some of his 
friends crossed the lines into the city, and when they returned he said, 
“They report that the name of Muhlenberg is made very suspicious 
among the Hessian and English officers in Philadelphia, who threaten 
bitterly with prison, torture, and death, if they can catch the old fellow.” 
One of his sons, a Lutheran minister, left the pulpit for the camp, and 
after the organization of the government he was elected speaker of the 
first three houses of Congress. 

In 1782 Dr.“Muhlenberg was compelled to retire from the active 
ministry. He died in 1787, in the full triumph of an inspiring faith. 
His life was one of pure devotion to the cause of Christianity. He was 
practical and direct in all his teachings; he taught a religion that touched 
not only the head, but also the heart. He fraternized with all Chris- 
tians, no matter what name they bore, for with them he recognized but 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism. His mind-was born to command and 
inspire; while his piety and exemplary character made him in his ad- 
vanced years an object of veneration to all with whom he came in con- 
tact. Those who came immediately after him did not adopt his method 
and spirit, which however ‘have been taken up and pursued by later 
leaders of the Lutheran Church in the United States. — B. F. P. 


LIFE VIII. MICHAEL SCHLATTER. 
A.D. 1716-A. D. 1790. REFORMED (GERMAN), — AMERICA. 


Att know the story of the Pilgrims and Puritans of New England: 
how that in order to carry out in peace their conscientious views in re- 
spect to church order they crossed the ocean and founded here new com- 
monwealths, that have been so favored by Providence as to grow far 
beyond their original expectations. ‘The story of the first settlement of 
the Germans in large numbers in the colony of William Penn is not less 
interesting than the well-known story of the Pilgrims. ‘They left their 
beautiful homes in consequence of religious persecutions, and many of 
them found a welcome refuge first in England before coming to America. 
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They were more severely persecuted than were the non-conformists of 
England. Not only were they not allowed to worship in peace, accord- 
ing to their reformed faith, but active, violent, and persevering efforts 
were made to compel them again to become Romanists. In 1686 the 
great Augsburg league was formed by the emperor and many princes, 
which undertook to defend the borders of the empire, in pursuance of 
which the western frontier of Germany was sorely oppressed. In 1689 
the Palatinate was given over to pillage and plunder by the French. The 
commander, Melac, laid a great portion of the city of Heidelberg in 
ashes. Cities and villages shared a similar fate. Many of the inhab- 
itants perished in the cold, and many others who tried to rescue their 
goods were slain. In consequence of a long-continued series of persecu- 
tions, there now followed such an exodus as is without a parallel in the 
history of Europe, excepting the ancient migration of the Germanic peo- 
ples, and the Saxon invasion of England in the fifth century. We are 
told “that the traveler who to-day visits the Palatinate will often hear 
the farmer call his dog ‘ Melac,’ ‘ Melac,’ in detestation of the memory 
of the inhuman butcher who nearly two hundred years ago made the 
castellated Rhine run red with innocent blood.” 

Nothing in history is more beautiful than the warm sympathy and love 
that existed in the post-Reformation age between the different branches 
of the reformed churches in the different parts of Europe. When the 
Palatines were driven out of their homes, thousands“of them fled to 
England, where they were kindly received, protected, and aided, as John 
de Laski and his brethren from Friesland had been previously. When 
Knox and thousands of the best men of Scotland and England were com- 
pelled for a time to flee to the Continent, they found a safe refuge and a 
Christian reception in Frankfort (Germany) and in Geneva (Switzer- 
land). When, in the days of the infamous Alba, more than two hundred 
thousand families fled in terror from Holland, they were received with 
open arms by the neighboring German provinces (now included in West- : 
phalia) and in the distant Palatinate. When the Huguenots were driven 
in such great numbers from France, they found brethren of the same re- 
formed faith ready to help them in Germany and England. And it was 
the powerful voice of Cromwell speaking from England that stayed for 
a time the persecutions of the Waldenses. 

The original emigration from Germany, which forms the root of the 
two denominations in America known as the Reformed and 2 OBE 
the Lutherans, came from that province in Germany then lene Re- 
known as the Palatinate. It is the most fertile and most 
beautiful part of Germany, lying on its frontiers over against France, 
through which contending armies have for ages passed and repassed. It 
has long since ceased to bea separate kingdom. ‘A portion of it (Rhen- 
ish Bavaria) belongs now to Bavaria; another portion, with the ancient 
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capital, Heidelberg, forms the southern part of Baden; and a third por- 
tion has recently been annexed to Prussia. 

Soon after the territory of Pennsylvania was granted to William Penn 
by the king of England (on the 4th of March, 1681), the Germans com- 
menced to settle in this new colony. As early as 1730 a report made to 
the synod of South Holland states, “ Not long after the first settlement 
many of the oppressed inhabitants of Germany, and particularly out of 
the Palatinate, and the districts of Nassau, Waldeck, Witgenstein, and 
Wetterau, emigrated to Pennsylvania, with their wives and children. 

. At this time the Reformed, holding to the old Reformed Confession, 
constitute more than one half of the whole number, being about fifteen 
thousand.” From this time on German emigration increased, so that in 
a single year more than thirty thousand left the Palatinate alone, to seek 
a Patmos in the New World. They settled at first near Philadelphia, but 
later mainly in the fertile valleys of Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland; thence along these same valleys into Virginia, North and 
South Carolina. Those Palatines who had first gone to England at the 
invitation of Queen Anne, numbering about seven thousand, presented a 
petition whose opening words will best describe their condition: “ We, of 
the distressed Palatinate, whose utter ruin was occasioned by the merciless 
cruelty of a bloody euemy, the French, whose prevailing powers some 
years ago, rushing like a torrent into our country, overwhelmed us at once, 
and who, not being content with money and with food necessary for their 
occasions, not only dispossessed us of all support, but inhumanly burnt 
our homes to the ground, — we, being deprived of both shelter and food, 
were turned into the open fields, and driven with our families to seek what 
shelter we could find, being obliged to make the frozen earth our lodging, 
The German Re. 224 the clouds our covering.” These settled first in Scho, 


formed in harie, New York, where they were ill treated by the author- 


ities, so that about the year 1712, under the leadership of. 


Conrad Weiser, they, constructed rafts, floated down the Susquehanna to 


the mouth of the Swatara, and took up their abodes near the waters of _ 


the Tulpehocken, in Berks County, Pennsylvania. 

These Germans formed in many instances the outposts of civilization, 
and served to protect not a few English communities from the incur- 
sions of the Indians. But the people were mostly poor. They were not 
able to bring ministers of the gospel with them, but they brought over 
their Bibles, catechisms, hymn books, and devotional works. In many 
settlements they had pious and excellent schoolmasters. In most cases 
they formed congregations, built churches, and by their side at once planted 
school-houses, each with a dwelling and land for the. occupancy of the 
schoolmaster. These often, when there was no minister, conducted a reli- 
gious service by the reading of sermons and prayers, and the people sought 
and found spiritual edification in these services, and in singing the grand 
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old hymns and chorals of the fatherland. As early as 1726 a log church 
was built in Skippack, Pennsylvania. A few ministers came from Ger- 
many, and extended their labors with considerable success over the vari- 
ous German settlements. The man who was to organize these congrega- 
tions into a compact whole, and thus to lay a stable foundation for future 
growth, was the Rev. Michael Schlatter, the story of whose life and labors 
we are now to tell. 

Michael Schlatter was born in Switzerland (the cradle of the Re- 

formed Church), in St. Gall, then a large city, lying in a gonatter’s early 
beautiful valley on the bank of the Steinach,on July 14, lite- 
1716. His parents were pious members of the Reformed faith, and he 
was early consecrated to God in the covenant of baptism. He grew up 
under the ministrations of a devoted pastor, Rev. Christopher Stahelin. 
He made a public profession of religion at the age of fourteen, received 
a superior education at the university, made a tour through Holland 
and Northwestern Germany, and as a candidate for the ministry spent 
some years in Holland, where he was also ordained. Returning to Switz- 
erland, he became a vicar in 1745, assistant pastor in St. Gall for a 
time; and then on January 9, 1746, he again went to Amsterdam, in 
order to offer his services to the synods of Holland for supplying the des- 
titute German churches in Pennsylvania, whose cry for help had been 
for some years heard, especially in Holland. “In 1731, while the Hol- 
land synod was in session in Dortrecht, eight hundred*éxiled Palatines 
passed through the place to take ships at Rotterdam for America. They 
were visited by the whole synod in a body, and were furnished by them 
with provisions and medicines. After exhortation, prayer, and singing, 
they were dismissed, with the assurance that they might rely upon the 
church of Holland for support in their new homes.” There is extant a 
letter from Rev. Jedidiah Andrews (Presbyterian), of Philadelphia, to 
Rev. Thomas Prince, of Boston, dated 1730, in which he says, “There 
is besides in this province a vast number of Palatines, and they come in 
still every year. Those that have come in of late years are mostly Pres- 
byterians, or, as they call themselves, Reformed, from the Palatinate, 
about three fifths being of that sort of people. They did use to come to 
me for the baptism of their children, and many have joined with us in 
the other sacrament.” In another letter he says, “There is lately come 
over a Palatine candidate of the ministry, who has applied to us at the 
synod for ordination. The matter is left to three ministers. He is an 
extraordinary person for sense and learning. We gave him a question 
to discuss about justification, and he has answered it in a whole sheet 
of paper in a very notable manner. His name is John Peter Millen: he 
speaks Latin as well as we do our vernacular tongues, and so does an- 
other, Mr. Weiss.” 

Mr. Schlatter’s services were accepted ; on the 23d of May, 1746, his: 

88 
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instructions were made out, and on the Ist of June he sailed for the New 
World. His work was to include the following: (1) to visit Reformed 
settlements, to organize congregations, to preach to them, to baptize their 
children, and to prepare proper church records; (2) to ascertain what 
each congregation would pledge itself for toward the support of a min- 
ister, and to unite weak congregations under one pastorate; (3) to enlist 
the codperation of the ministers already in America, and to form a 
synod; (4) to visit the ministers annually ; and (5) after this work had 
been accomplished to preach as the other ministers. 

After a voyage of two months he landed at Boston, and by the 6th of 
Iandsinthe | September arrived overland at Philadelphia, where he was 
New World. = most affectionately welcomed by the elders of the Reformed 
church. He found Philadelphia to be a city of ten thousand inhabitants 
(being next largest in size to Boston). It had, at this time, the fol- 
lowing churches: (1) the English (or Episcopal) church ; (2) the Swed- 
ish church ; (3) the German Evangelical (or Lutheran) church; (4) the 
Old Presbyterian church; (5) the German Reformed church. Besides 
these, there were two Quaker meeting-houses, one Baptist, one Roman 
Catholic, and one Moravian church. At once he commenced his work, 
and iu the brief space of ten days accomplished what would have re- 
quired most men almost as many weeks. With intense activity he pros- 
ecuted his missionary journeys among the new settlements in Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Maryland, and Virginia, preaching, administering the 
sacraments, encouraging ministers and people, organizing congregations 
and forming them into suitable fields of labor. He found four regular 
German Reformed ministers laboring in Pennsylvania (Boehm, Weiss, 
Reiger, and Dorstius), and upon his invitation they, for the first time, 
met together in Philadelphia, on the 12th of October, 1746, to prepare 
Organizes the the way for a formal organization of the synod. This took 
first synod. place the next year, September 29, 1747, in Philadelphia, 
at which time thirty-one ministers and elders were present. Rev. J. B. 
Reiger opened the synod by a sermon based on Psalm exxxiii., a very 
appropriate text for such an occasion. 

Besides acting as superintendent, Schlatter labored as pastor in the 
churches in Philadelphia and Germantown. A few incidents from this 
early period of his labors will interest the reader. On the 6th of De- 
cember, 1747, the new church in Philadelphia was used for religious 
service, although it had as yet neither windows nor pulpit. The reason 
was that the number of hearers had so far increased that the old church 
could contain only one half of those who attended. A crowd of people 
worshiping in the dead of winter in a building without windows manifests 
stern earnestness in the worship of Almighty God. In August, 1748, 
Schlatter was greatly encouraged by the arrival of three ministers sent 
out by the Holland synod. In October he was deeply saddened to hear 
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from his home that one of them had there accidentally lost his life by 
the discharge of a gun in his own hands. After laboring for nearly two 
years, Schlatter says in one of his reports, “I cannot refrain from refer- 
ring briefly to the fact that these three congregations [in New Jersey], 
from gratitude for the services I have rendered them, handed me a pe- 
cuniary reward; and this is the first money which, since my arrival in 
America up to this time, I have received from any congregation for my 
labor and pains. Also in my own congregations, up to the present time, 
I have drawn no salary. I must state, however, that different congrega- 
tions have offered me some money, but I declined receiving it, in order 
to convince them that I did not seek theirs, but them; while in the mean 
time God has provided for me in a way that calls for devout praise, and 
has also enabled me to be content with little.” 

After laboring thus, with most intense activity, for five years, Schlatter, 
at the request of the synod, made a visit to Europe, in 1751, 3 purope for 
a mission from which flowed vast results for good to the Ametica’s sake. 
churches in America. He had arranged sixteen fields of labor (or 
charges). including forty-six congregations ; but of these only six, com- 
posed of fourteen congregations, were supplied with ministers. Making 
a final visitation to the churches, attending the sessions of the synod, and 
partaking of the Lord’s Supper once more with his people on Christmas 
day, Schlatter embarked on the 5th of February, 1751, at New Castle, 
and on the 12th of April landed in Holland. He at once attended the 
meeting of the Classis of Amsterdam, and in conjunction with a com- 
mittee of the same drew up and printed an “ Appeal” in behalf of the 
American churches. This was soon after translated and printed in Ger- 
man, and also in English. The synod of North Holland appointed him 
to visit Switzerland and Germany, to secure ministers for the American 
field. He spent four months in this work. This Appeal bore good fruit 
in each of these countries. The immediate result of his labors was that 
he was enabled to sail from Holland, on his return way, March, 1752, 
with six newly-ordained, learned, and pious ministers, together with sub- 
stantial aid in money and seven hundred German Bibles, five hundred of 
which were in folio, which were presented to him by members of the 
churches of Amsterdam. After a protracted voyage of four months he 
arrived again in the midst of his brethren in Pennsylvania. We will 
hére introduce some interesting extracts from this Appeal of Schlatter. 

In the introduction, the committee of classis say, “ This man, worthy, 
learned, and gifted of God with many talents, after he became acquainted 
with one and another of the members of our classis ... . was recom- 
mended to the deputies of both synods. .... These saw in him so 
many evidences of firm and correct judgment, peculiar fitness, and glow- 
ing zeal to serve the church of God also in those distant regions, that. 
they regarded it good and proper, not only to send him into this field as 
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a regular shepherd and teacher, but also, with the full consent of both 
synods, to invest him with one of the most important commissions.” 

“ As regards the condition of the churches in Pennsylvania, we have 
received so much light from the extensive diary in which Mr. Schlatter 
has given an account not only of his frequent journeys to many con- 
gregations, near and remote, but also of his acts and labors in them, 
that we were in the highest degree surprised at the unwearied and almost 
incredible labors which this faithful servant of God — whom in this re- 
spect we may ¢all an apostolical man— has devoted to the churches in 
Pennsylvania, and rejoiced in view of the divine support which he has 

. experienced in them.” 

Schlatter himself says, “ During the winter months [of 1747], when I 
for the most part remained at home, I received many soul-stirring letters, 
from large and small congregations in remote regions. Besides this, 
delegates came to my house daily, among whom were some who had 
come two hundred, yea, three hundred miles. Among others, there 
were two men who came from Virginia, three hundred miles from here, 
bearing a most urgent and moving letter from the destitute congregations 
in those parts... .. The recollection of this scene even now again 
affects me in the tenderest manner, and it seems to me that a heart of 
stone would have been moved to sympathy in witnessing the many tears, 
and in reading and hearing the touching petitions, with which they so 
humbly presented their case. Oh, that the church in the blessed Nether- 
lands, where the chief Shepherd, by the hand of a host of faithful under- 
shepherds, makes his people feed in green pastures, could hgve before 
them a full picture of the true condition of so many congregations in a 
widely-extended country!” “My intercession is not for a handful of peo- 
ple, for one or another poor family, for a little flock that has fled from 
popery, but for more than thirty thousand of the Reformed household of 
faith, living in the land of their pilgrimage, — in a land that is large and 
wide-spread, yea, fully twice as large as the United Netherlands.” 

“T reject with disgust all ill-odored self-praise, and I cannot glory 
save in my infirmities; but if it may serve to the awakening of others 
who may be able to come to our aid, I will, in all lowliness, and to the 
praise of that God who supported me and gave me the will and the 
power to labor, say that from the year 1747 till the beginning of the 
year 1751 I have traveled in this part of America, in the service ‘of 
the lost sheep, to collect them together, to bring them into order and 
edify them, a distance of more than eight thousand miles, —not reckoning 
my passage across the ocean; and this, for the most part, on my own 
horse, by day and by night, without respect to heat or cold, which is 
often alike severe in this country,—yea, without avoiding danger, as not 
counting my life dear unto myself... . . Amid all this traveling about, 
I preached six hundred and thirty-five times, and through all these la- 
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bors God has spared my health and strength, and has not suffered my 
desire and zeal to serve the churches to be extinguished, but rather to 
be increased.” 

An address to the Swiss cantons by Rev. H. B. Hudmaker, minister 
at the Hague, and one of the deputies of the synod, says: “Mr. Schlat- 
ter, who in the past years was sent thither from hence, has laid before 
our synod the fact that there are thirty thousand Reformed scattered far 
and wide through that region ; that they have hardly six ministers, and 
need at least six more, besides an annual addition to the salary of all; 
and that there is most of all a great need of school-masters and support 
for them. .... Our synods resolved to lend them assistance, but, bur- 
dened as we are with the care of more than one hundred oppressed 
churches in Europe, we felt that we were not in a condition to bear this 
burden ourselves, and found it necessary not only to apply to our civil 
authorities, but also to call in the aid of foreign civil and ecclesiastical 
help, especially from those who externally stand in a nearer relation to 
the Pennsylvania brethren than we ourselves. ... . We hope that you 
also will cheerfully lend your aid by a general collection in money, which 
you will send to us for them, that thus our hands may be made strong 
and effective by your state and church contributions, so that we may 
firmly erect and sustain the standard of the gospel in those regions. To 
this end we have also invited the brethren in England to make common 
cause with us, and not without the hope of a happy result. So that 
».. . there may be found in that land a pleasant place of refuge for the 
oppressed Reformed who fly thither from Europe... . And may the 
mutual codperation of the Reformed Swiss, Germans, Hollanders, and 
English, in the establishment of the American church, and the fraternal 
correspondence occasioned thereby, be a testimony that we are one, and, 
at the same time, prove a blessed means and incentive to a still more tn- 
ward brotherly union.” 

H. M. Muhlenberg (Lutheran) wrote to Halle: “ Yea, when this rep- 
resentation of Mr. Schlatter, first published in Dutch, had been translated 
into English by an English preacher in Holland, it made such an im- - 
pression upon the English nation that even his majesty, the king of Great 
Britain, and the royal family were graciously moved to contribute a large 
sum, who were followed by rich assistance, also, from the principal lords 
and dignitaries. These gifts, which, it is said, amounted to twenty thou- 
sand pounds sterling, were, by order of his majesty, placed in the hands 
of certain trustees, constituting ‘A Society for Propagating the Knowl- 
edge of God among the Germans,’ from the interest of which free schools 
are here to be established and sustained under the inspection of Mr. 
Schlatter.” 

From 1752 to 1755 Schlatter continued his labors as pastor and as 
superintendent of the work of missions among the German churches of 
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the Reformed faith. Immediately after this he was appointed agent and 
superintendent of the London Soeiety for the Establishment 


Schlatter’s va- 


ried labors. of Schools in Pennsylvania. He accepted the office, because - 


the position would require him to travel through the country, and, as the 
synod affirmed, he could still maintain a certain supervision over the 
scattered congregations, and labor for the advancement of the church. 
He continued in this work from 1755 to 1757. In the latter year the 
French war broke out, and, as a portion of the royal army was composed 
of Germans, he accepted the post of chaplain in the fourth battery, which 


was operating in Nova Scotia. As such he was present at the siege ~ 


of Halifax, and the seven weeks’ siege of Louisburg. After 1755 his 
residence was on Chestnut Hill, ten miles from Philadelphia, where he 
had a small farm which he named “ Sweetland.” Here, after the war, 
he dwelt in comparative quiet and retirement, respected by the whole 
community and the public men of the state, preaching frequently at 
Barren Hill and other places. A quaint anecdote, illustrating his patri- 
archal character, comes down to us from this period: “It was customary 
in those days for the female worshipers at Barren Hill to wear short 
gowns and neat aprons. On occasions when he preached there, as he 
proceeded up the aisle toward the pulpit, —which he always did in a very 
hurried manner,— he would suddenly stop, and without saying a word 
would seize hold of one of these clean aprons to wipe the dust from his 
glasses, which he usually carried in his hands when not in use.” 

Dr. Harbaugh speaks of one trait in his character as follows: “ Prom- 
inent amid every other trait in Mr. Schlatter’s character is his extraor- 
dinary industry and perseverance. He was a man of astonishing energy 
of character. In a review of his life, nothing strikes us so forcibly as 
this. It seems as if no obstacles in the path of duty could make him 
hesitate. No difficulties discouraged him ; no trials disheartened him ; no 
failures could break down his courage, or take away his elasticity. What- 
ever he believed ought to be done he was willing to undertake. A true 
Swiss, he was not to be subdued; nor would he cease pursuing his path, 
though difficulties rose before him, like hills on hills, and Alps on Alps, 
in the land of his birth.” 

He retained his mental and bodily vigor in a remarkable degree in his 
old age. His death took place in the month of November, 1790, in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age, at his home on Chestnut Hill. His remains 


were taken to Philadelphia, and now lie buried in the beautiful Franklin 
Square of that city. —J. H. G. 
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LIFE IX. PHILIP WILLIAM OTTERBEIN. 
A. D. 1726—-A. D. 1818. UNITED BRETHREN, — AMERICA. 


Tue history of past ages, and especially that which relates to the 
church of God, most clearly indicates that when God wants a man for a 
certain purpose He will raise him up. The very circumstances with 
which such a man may be surrounded will be so controlled by an ever- 
present and eyer-working Providence that each and all will assist in 
preparing him for his work. , The history of Luther, Calvin, Wesley, 
and their coadjutors will verify this. So will the life of William Otter- 
bein, founder of the Church of the United Brethren in Christ, who, when 
God wanted a man to awake the Germans in America, was made his 
honored instrument in accomplishing that work. 

In studying Otterbein and his times, it will be well to note here and 
there the clear manifestations of the hand of God. When we study the 
lives of men, we are prone to seek clear conceptions of their characters. 
This is as it should be. We do not err in that we find too much in the 
men whom we study, but in that we see in their lives too little of the 
hand of Him who is everywhere at work. Whatever, therefore, may be 
said of the learning, eloquence, zeal, and success of Otterbein as a re- 
former, he deserves no credit save in that he submitted himself to the 
will of God. It was God in him that gave him whatever success he had. 
He alone is able to raise up men for his work. “ Foreseeing what will 
be needed at a particular juncture, He selects and prepares the means He 


designs to use. His plans and purposes for the most part are hidden from 


the world; even they whom He intends to use are not aware of the part 
they are to perform.” 

Philip William Otterbein was born in Dillenberg, in the duchy of 
Nassau, in Germany, on the 4th day of June, 1726. His pany tite in 
father, John Daniel Otterbein, was rector of a Latin school Germany. 
in Herborn, and subsequently pastor of a congregation in Fronhausen 
and Wissenbach. He was a minister in the Reformed Church, and was 
noted for his learning, piety, and zeal. His son, Philip William, was 
educated for the ministry, and solemnly ordained at Herborn in 1749. 
He was well instructed in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, philosophy, and divin- 
ity. Soon after his consecration to the office of the ministry he com- 
menced his pastoral work in Dillenberg. He was then about twenty-four 
years of age. It certainly speaks well for him ia he was so soon 
chosen as pastor in his native town. 

Although Otterbein was well instructed in Desi. he had not at this 
time experienced a change of heart. But withal he was a man of con- 
science, and earnestly desired to enter into the possession of all there was 
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in the gospel for him to enjoy. With him there was nothing of such 
importance as the Word of God. What he believed to be the truth he 
would expound and enforce with great earnestness. His sermons were 
remarkable for their plainness, spirit, and evangelical power; and God 
owned the truth, for the truth’s sake. And whilst nothing could be said 
against the character of Otterbein, nor against the truths he taught, yet 
some of his friends advised him to use greater caution in his exhortations 
and reproofs. But, even as Daniel, when he knew that the writing was 
sealed, went to his chamber and prayed as aforetime, so Otterbein went 
to his pulpit and preached as aforetime. Owing to this plain and ear- 
nest manner of preaching the truth, both the clergy and the magistrates 
were turned against him, and the authorities were privately solicited to 
arrest his preaching. When his pious mother learned that there was such 
opposition to his preaching she said to him, * Ah, William, I expected 
this, and give you joy. This place is too narrow for you, my son; they 
will not receive you here ; you will find your work elsewhere.” She did 
not think that she was uttering a prophecy which would be fulfilled in 
the manner it was. She seemed only to realize that her son was emi- 
nently fitted for the work of the ministry, and her faith in God was to 
the effect that a way would be opened for him. 

While Otterbein was undergoing this severe ordeal in his native town 
His tall to word came to him from what was then called the New 
America. World, that the people were perishing for want of the bread: 
of life. This turned his attention to America. Here we see the hand 
of God. If he would have adopted the policy the clergy and magistrates 
desired, he would have found a lucrative and easy field at home. But 
God wanted a man to come to America to break the bread of life to the 
famishing Germans, and the very opposition that was raised against him 
in his native town was made the means of thrusting him out over the 
wide sea, to become one of the standard-bearers of the cross of Christ in 
a foreign land. 

In the year 1751, Michael Schlatter returned from America, after 
having spent several years as an exploring missionary. He represented 
the wants of the people as being very great; in council with the synods 
of North and South Holland, he made a call for six young ministers to 
go to America as missionaries. Otterbein immediately responded to the 
call, and was accepted. He at once set about making the necessary ar- 
rangements for his departure. His separation from his mother was a 
severe trial to both. She had given her son to the Lord, yet when the 
hour drew near for him to depart it was a greater trial than she had 
anticipated. She retired to her closet, and there importuned God for 
courage and strength to bear up under the ordeal. Returning from her 
devotions, she took her son by the hand, and said, “ Go, my son; the Lord 
bless thee, and much grace direct thy steps. On earth I may not see thy 
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face again, but go.” “ With what strange and beautiful courage and grace 
can a mother’s love bind its sacrifice upon the altar!” “ On earth I may 
not see thy face again, but go.” It was even so: on earth she saw his 
face no more. Upon the evening of July 27, 1752, he landed in New 
York. 

In August, 1752, Otterbein entered upon his labors at Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. He gave himself wholly to the pastoral work, for he be- 
lieved that it could engage all his powers. He was a man of order, and, 
finding almost everything out of order, he resolved to bring order out 
of confusion. It is but just to state that at this time (1752), both in 
Germany and in America, the doctrine of the new birth was well-nigh cov- 
ered up with forms and ceremonies. But few of the clergy knew any- 
thing about it experimentally. Otterbein himself, though regularly or- 
dained, had never been a subject of this change. 

There was a remarkable coincidence in John Wesley’s experience and 
that of Otterbein. In his journal Wesley says, “I went to 4 yarened in 
America to convert the Indians, but oh, who shall convert *Pirit. 
me!” Otterbein came to America to convert the Germans, and was not 
himself converted. He had studied the Word of God, and obtained a 
pretty clear idea of the nature of conversion. Its power he was led 
to feel in the following manner: On a certain Sabbath he preached one 
of his pointed sermons on the necessity of a new heart and life. At 
the close of the sermon one of his congregation, who had been touched 
by the power of truth, came to him in tears, and asked what he must do 
to be saved. The question was brought to Otterbein as it had never been 
before. Paul could tell the jailer in a few words what to do, but here 
was a learned, eloquent minister who could not tell a poor penitent soul 
what he must do to be saved. He looked upon the man, and with deep 
emotion said, “ My friend, advice is scarce with me to-day.” ‘This inci- 
dent brought him to a crisis. He had for a long time felt the necessity 
of a new heart, but had not sought it with full faith, He had often 
preached it to others, and now another preached it to him. He imme- 
diately repaired to his study, and there remained in earnest prayer until 
God in mercy gave him a new heart. If his preaching up to this time 
had been plain and logical, it was none the less so now, and, besides, was 
accompanied with an unction which neither he nor his people had felt 
before. Having now entered into a new life, he was eminently fitted for 
a leader. He was calm, dignified, humble, and devout. 

Otterbein remained six years in Lancaster, during which time he 
experienced no small degree of trouble. His people were disorderly, 
not willing to endure the restraints which the gospel imposed. The 
majority of them knew nothing about a change of heart. They relied 
upon forms and ceremonies. This grieved the pastor, for he most ear- 
nestly desired to lead them into a higher and better life. Those acquainted 
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with the history of the churches in America a hundred and twenty-five 
years ago, especially among the Germans, will understand how difficult 
it must have been to lead them away from the mere forms of religion 
into a life of faith, purity, and love. Still his work at Lancaster was by 
no means a failure. His name by tradition is to this day in honorable 
mention by many in that city. The author of the “Fathers of the Re- 
formed Church” thus speaks of Otterbein: “Under his [Otterbein’s] 
ministry the old small wooden church which stood in the back part of the 
grave-yard was superseded by a massive stone church on the street, which 
was built in 1753, and was not taken down till 1852, having stood almost 
a century. Terme the congregation greatly prospered. Evidences 
of his order and zeal look out upon us from the records in many ways, 
and enterprises started in his time have extended their results in the 
permanent features of the congregation down to this day.” 

Like many earnest and faithful servants of God, he could not accom- 
plish what he desired, because he preached and insisted upon a change of 
heart. Many of his Déetiiven in the ministry, as well as in the laity, were 
turned against him. But he was not to be diverted from his purpose. 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified was his all-absorbing theme. He had 
launched his vessel, and would not put into port until the Master bade 
him. Near the end of the year 1758 he resigned his charge with a view 
of entering a field where he hoped to find a people more willing to receive 
the Word of Life. 

From Lancaster he went to Tulpehocken, where he took charge tem- 
porarily of two congregations. Here he found less opposition and more 
freedom. His purpose was not only to fill the pulpit on the Sabbath, but 
to win souls to Christ. To accomplish this he went from house to house, 
‘ like a true pastor. It was a new measure, and the people were sur- 
prised to see a man so in earnest. Here for the first time he introduced 
evening meetings, at which he would read portions of Scripture, sing, 
pray, and exhort the people. This was another new measure, and the 
people were not a little astonished at it. For one to be so concerned 
about the souls of others was new and strange. At this time there was 
not a Methodist society in America. Those who were church members, 
especially among the Germans, were mere nominal Christians. Otterbein 
understood the situation, and, like Isaiah, would not rest nor hold his 
peace until the people were aroused. “ What does this mean?” said some; 
“the minister and men and women kneel and pray and weep, and call 
upon God, for Jesus’ sake, to have mercy upon them. Who ever heard 
of such procedure?” These prayer-meetings afforded important aid to 
the blessed work of reformation. 

While Otterbein was scattering the precious seed in and around Tul- 
pehocken, another link was being formed, which, under the hand of God, 
was to be welded into the chain which was being wrought out. It was 
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not by accident or chance; God did it in his own way. It is wonderful 
how God will sometimes bring together elements which in their nature 
are altogether dissimilar. Otterbein was well educated and regularly 
ordained to the office of a minister, and if it had been left to men to 
select a co-laborer no doubt the choice would have been from among 
men of high culture in a literary sense. But God’s ways are not man’s 
ways, nor his thoughts their thoughts. 

Martin Boehm w&s the son of a farmer, and a farmer himself. He was 
a minister elect in the Mennonite society, of which his parents were mem- 
bers. Whilst it is doubtless true that the Mennonites in former times 
were among the most enlightened and spiritual people in Europe, it is 
also true that in America, at the time of which we are now writing, they 
were devoted to forms, having lost their spiritual power. 

Soon after Boehm was elected preacher he made an effort to preach, 
but failed, and so for a number of times. This distressed him very much. 
To be a preacher, and yet have nothing to preach, was, to his sensitive 
nature, very humiliating. To teach others the way of salvation, and not 
know the way himself, finally drove him to earnest prayer. “I felt con- 
strained,” he said, “to pray for myself, and while praying my mind be- 
came alarmed. I felt and saw myself a poor sinner. I was lost. My 
agony became great. I was plowing in the field, and kneeled down at 
each end of the furrow to pray. The word Lost/ Lost! [Verlohren! Ver- 
lohren!] went every round with me. Midway in the field, I could go no 
farther. I sank down behind the plow, crying, ‘ Lord, save me! I am 
lost!’ Then came to me the thought or voice, ‘I am come to seek and 
to save that which is lost.’ In a moment I was filled with unspeakable 
joy, and I was saved.” 

Here now were two men brought into the light and liberty of the sons 
of God, who up to this time had not seen each other. They were mem- 
bers of churches widely different from each other. But religion is a 
unit, —one thing. All are baptized by one Spirit into one body. Two 
precious revivals were now going on: one under the labors of Otterbein 
at Tulpehocken, and the other under the labors of Boehm among the 
Mennonites. 

A meeting (called in the German language a grosse versammlung) was 
appointed to be held in Isaac Long’s barn, near Lancaster, Fs Malas 
Pennsylvania. It was to be a general meeting for all who Poems agi) 
desired to attend. It is not known by whom this meet- 
ing was appointed, most probably by Boehm. The time came, and with 
it the members of the various churches: German Reformed, Mennon- 
ites, Tunkers, and Lutherans; possibly other denominations were repre- 
sented. Some came for one thing, and some for another, but nearly all 
were drawn together out of curiosity. They were anxious to see what 
would grow of such a meeting, for it was new and strange. Here these 
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two evangelical ministers met for the first time. Boehm was a small 
man, and was dressed in the plain style of a Mennonite preacher. Ot- 
terbein was a large man, and dressed in the ordinary clerical style of 
his church. There was a striking contrast in the personnel of the two 
men. ‘ 

Boehm, in his plain and neat attire, preached the opening sermon. All 
eyes were turned upon him as he stood expounding the Word of God. 
No one listened with greater interest than did Otterbein. As the heart 
of the preacher warmed with his subject, it kindled and fed a flame in 
the heart of the other. At the close of the sermon, and before Boehm 
had time to resume his seat, Otterbein arose and, folding him in his arms, 
exclaimed with a loud voice, “We are brethren!” This was a strange 
and unexpected turn of affairs, the scholarly Otterbein holding in his 
arms the plain and unassuming Boehm, and this, too, upon their first meet- 
ing. It was not the result of education, nor of any natural affinity; it 
was simply a proof of the unity of religion, — baptized by one Spirit into 
one body. Boehm lived for many years, and was the honored instrument 
of winning many precious souls to Christ. After their first meeting, these 
two evangelical preachers often met, and were fast friends until death sep- 
arated them. 

In 1760, Otterbein accepted a call from the Reformed church at Fred- 
erick, Maryland. Here, as at Tulpehocken, he entered upon his labors 
with all the zeal and ardor of a man who felt the worth of perishing souls. 
The salvation of souls was to his mind paramount to everything else. 
During his stay at Frederick he extended his labors into the regions round 
about, holding services in barns, private houses, and often in the open 
air. Scores of precious souls were awakened and brought to Christ 
through his labors at and around Frederick. 

Dr. Zacharias, pastor of the Reformed church in Frederfck, in a cen- 
tenary sermon makes the following remarks concerning Otterbein : “ Dur- 
ing Mr. Otterbein’s labors here the church in which we now worship was 
built; also the parsonage which has been the successive residence of your 
pastors ever since... .. A few letters are still preserved in our archives, 
written by Mr. Otterbein, while at York, to members of this charge. 
From these letters, brief as they are, you may easily gather the spirit of 
the man. Though laboring in another field, he remembered with affec- 
tionate kindness and concern the people whom he had recently left. He 
mourned over them, and endeavored to profit them by imparting to them 
his godly council, and offering up in their behalf his earnest prayers.” 

This testimony, coming from such a man as Dr. Zacharias more than 
eighty years after Otterbein had served them as pastor, shows the very 
high esteem in which he was held among the people. But no wonder, 
for “he was a good man, full of the Holy Ghost and faith.” 

An educated German gives this testimony concerning the appearance 
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and preaching of Otterbein: “ Nearly half a century has passed since I 
became acquainted with Otterbein, and never will I forget the impression 
made upon my mind when I first saw and heard him. It was on Good 
Friday, in the forenoon, when by the persuasion of a friend I entered 
the church where he officiated. A venerable, portly old man, above six 
feet in height, erect in posture, apparently about seventy-five years of age, 
stood before me. He had a remarkably high and prominent forehead. 
Gray hair fell smoothly down both sides of his head, on his temples; and 
his eyes were large, blue, and piercing, and sparkled with the fire of love 
which warmed the heart. In his appearance and manners there was 
nothing repulsive, but all was attractive, and calculated to command the 
most profound attention and reverence. He opened his lips in prayer to 
Jehovah, Oh, what a voice, what a prayer! Every word thrilled my 
heart. I had heard many prayers, but never one before like this. The 
words of his text were these: ‘ Thus it is written, and thus it behooved 
Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day ; and that repent- 
ance and remission of sins should be preached in his name, among all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem.’ As he proceeded in the elucidation of 
the text and its application, it seemed that every word was exactly adapted 
to my case, and intended for me. Every sentence smote me. On the 
following Sabbath I again went to his church, when he took special notice 
of the young stranger, and gave me an inyitation to visit him on the fol- 
lowing day. I complied with the friendly request with-some reluctance, 
it is true, but was received with such unaffected tenderness.and love, and 
addressed with so much solicitude for my salvation, that my heart was 
won.” 

In 1765 Otterbein closed his labors at Frederick, and accepted a call 
to York, Pennsylvania. Here he labored for nine years |, oui, 
with his usual zeal and success. During all these years at oats a Re- 
Tulpehocken, Frederick, and York, he was continually being i 
joined by additional laborers, most of whom had been awakened and 
brought into the true light through his and Boehm’s instrumentality. 
But it was no part of Otterbein’s purpose to organize a new church. 
He only sought to win souls to Christ, and impress upon the consciences 
of the people, and especially the formal professors of religion, “that a 
vital union with Christ was essential to a religious life.” But God in- 
tended him for a leader, and so controlled the circumstances that without 
his own choice he was soon placed at the head of a new denomination. 

From York Otterbein removed to Baltimore. This was in the year 
1774. He was in the forty-eighth year of his age, and the twenty- 
fifth of his ministry. “Nearly twenty years had passed since he had 

"entered fully into the light and liberty of the sons of God; and during 
all that period he had labored incessantly, in public and private, to pro- 
mote in the churches a revival of Bible religion.” If he had been in- 
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fluenced by the love of ease or money, he would doubtless have remained 
in charge of some of the more wealthy and popular congregations. But 
he had a higher and nobler aim. He was after souls for the Master; and 
many a poor wanderer was led by him into the fold of Christ. 

About this time it was that he formed the acquaintance of Francis As- 
bury, and they remained firm friends up to the time of Otterbein’s death. 
When Asbury was to be ordained to the office of bishop (1784) such 
was his confidence in Otterbein that he requested that he should assist in 
his ordination. Otterbein, many severe conflicts past, finally organized 
GRSsi at Baltimore “The United Brethren in Christ,” a church in 

Tganizes a new 

denomination. doctrine and discipline distinct from and independent of all 
other denominations. This, as already intimated, was not his own choice ; 
there was a combination of circumstances, over which he seemed not to 
have any control, that forced him into this measure. This organization 
was perfected September 25, 1800. The new communion, in its formal 
existence, began, therefore, almost contemporaneously with the new cent- 
ury. Otterbein was chosen to lead the new body in the office of bishop, 
Boehm being associated with him. 

“The great meetings which had been so happily inaugurated at Isaac 
Long’s had been attended from year to year by the richest blessings. 
They had become an institution of no small value. Thither went up 
the people of God from all quarters and churches, as the tribes of Israel 
flowed together at the feast of tabernacles.” Otterbein was nearly always 
present at these meetings. Many there were who bitterly opposed this 
work, but still it went on. When one had tasted the precious word of 
truth, he would say, “Oh, this precious gospel must be preached to my 
neighbors |” 

Otterbein continued in Baltimore for nearly forty years. Here, as at 
Tulpehocken, Frederick, and York, his work was attended with tokens 
of the divine sanction. Scores and hundreds of souls were brought to 
Christ. ‘The little wooden church in which his congregation first wor- 
shiped gave place to a larger structure, and that in turn to the spacious 
edifice which now stands on Conway Street.” 

At length, after spending sixty-two years in the ministry, the end was 
reached, and on the 17th of November, 1813, he fell asleep in Jesus. 
The last vocal prayer offered up at his bedside was by an evangelical 
Lutheran minister, the Rey. Dr. Kurtz, a personal friend of Otterbein. 
The last words of Otterbein were these: “Jesus, Jesus, I die, but Thou 
livest, and soon I shall live with Thee,” Turning to his friends who had 
come to see how their pastor and leader would meet death, he continued, 
“The conflict is over and past. I begin to feel an unspeakable fullness 
of love and peace divine. Lay my head upon my pillow, and be still.” 


He taught us how to live, and oh, too high 
A price of knowledge, taught us how to die ! ”” 
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The remains of Otterbein were buried in the church-yard on Howard’s 
Hill, in the city of Baltimore. The grave is adorned with two plain 
marble slabs, the upper one resting on four pillars of marble, with the 
following inscription : — 


. HIER RUHEN HERE REST 
DIE GEBEINE DES VERSTORBENEN THE REMAINS OF 
WILLIAM OTTERBEIN. WILLIAM OTTERBEIN. 
GEBOREN 4 JUNI, 1726 ; BORN JUNE 4, 1726; 
GESTORBEN 17 NOVEMBER, 1813. DEPARTED THIS LIFE NOVEMBER 17, 1813 
SEINES ALTERS, AGED 
87 JAHRE, 6 MONATE, 13 TAGE. 87 YEARS, 6 MONTHS, 13 DAys. 


‘* Selig sind die Todten die in dem Herrn ‘* Blessed are the dead that die in the 
sterben; sie ruhen von ihrer Arbeit; deun | Lord; for they rest from their labors, and 
ihre Werke folgen ihnen nach.”’ their works do follow them.’’ 


Four months after the death of Mr. Otterbein, the Methodist confer 
ence met in the city of Baltimore. On the last day of the conference 
Bishop Asbury, who was a warm personal friend of Mr. Otterbein, 
preached a sermon in Otterbein’s pulpit. Referring to the occasion in 
his journal, Asbury said, “By request, I discoursed on the character 
of the angel of the church of Philadelphia, in allusion to William Otter- 
bein, —the holy, the great Otterbein, — whose funeral discourse it was 
intended to be. Solemnity marked the silent meeting in the German 
church, where were assembled the members of our conference and many 
of the clergy of the city. Forty years have I known the retiring mod- 
esty of this man of God towering majestic above his fellows in learn- 
ing, wisdom, and grace, yet seeking to be known only to God and the 
people of God.” 

Otterbein was not a partisan. “ A man of a more catholic spirit never 
lived,” — pure in character, simple and easy in his manners, benevolent 
in heart, and humble in spirit. Though persecuted through the most of 
his ministerial life, he did not murmur nor complain. When denounced 
as an “enthusiast,” “false prophet,” and “fanatic,” he would weep over 
his enemies. “ But it was as a preacher and as an evangelist that he 
most excelled.” When he was eighty years old, Bishop Newcomer heard 
him preach, and thus speaks of it: “ Oh, what feelings penetrate my soul 
whenever this old servant of Christ declares the counsel of God! In 
depth of erudition and in perspicuity of thought he is unique and match- 
less.” Two generations have passed since that sainted father in Israel 
fell asleep in Jesus, but his works still follow him.— J. W. 
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LIFE X. JAMES MANNING. 
A. D. 1738-A. D. 1791. BAPTIST, — AMERICA. 


James ManninG has been selected to represent the Baptists of the 
colonial period in American history; not that he represents them alto- 
gether, but rather that, rising from among them, he led them into the 
new era which followed. He closed the first volume of their history and 
opened a new page. The son. of the earlier time, he was the father of 
a new generation of better training and ampler fortune. His active and 
public life covers the period between 1762 and 1791, during which the 
colonies became a nation, and many new paths opened to American life 
and religion. He thus belonged to both periods, and to the transition 
from the one to the other. 

There is another name, of earlier date, related, indeed, to the very 
His predecessor, beginnings of colonial history, and illustrating the same 
Roger Williams. town of Providence and colony of Rhode Island where 
Manning spent his years, which might for some purposes take the first 
and representative place. The history of the Baptists in America begins 
with Roger Williams. He had not always been of them, and was not 
long with them. He came from England a Puritan and a Separatist. 
At Plymouth and Salem he had been an accepted minister of the Word, 
but his advanced opinions gave offense, and provoked the authorities to 
banish him from the colony of Massachusetts Bay. He passed beyond 
its borders, and planted a colony and a state on the shores of Narragan- 
sett. Most of his companions, like himself, were dissenters from the 
ecclesiastical order in Massachusetts Bay, and had taken refuge with him 
for sake of a larger liberty of opinion. He says, “ Having, in a sense of 
God’s merciful providence unto me in my distress, called the place Prov- 
idence, I desired it might be for a shelter for persons distressed of con- 
science.”+ Here he received lay baptism at the hands of one of his 
associates, and with eleven other persons joined in the formation of a 
Baptist church, the first in America, with but one other like it, as far as 
we know, in England. This was in the year 1638-1639. In a short 
time he separated himself from all churches, becoming a “ seeker.” 

Williams, not only as the progenitor of a long and numerous line of 
Baptists in America, but on account of his early and courageous advo- 
cacy of entire freedom in religion, and his establishment of a colony and 
a state, the first in the civilized world to incorporate these principles into 
its law and practice, is an illustrious figure in our early history. The 
Baptists have always counted his among their honorable names, and have 
set him forward as their representative. And yet he gave them no con- 

1 Deed of R. Williams to his associates in 1638, Rhode Island Colonial Records, i. 22. 
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scious impulse, and would have disclaimed all praise of leadership. In 
fact, prior to 1740, the Baptists had had small growth, and only such as 
comes of itself, without the championship of leaders, or the strength 
and productiveness of association. In that year George Whitefield 
landed at Newport, in Rhode Island, and became for thirty years one of 
the priucipal agencies in a mighty spiritual movement, one of whose 
issues’ was a more rapid multiplication of the churches of the Baptists. 
In 1734, at the time of the great awakening under Jonathan Edwards, 
there were but fifteen Baptist churches in New England ;! and in 1740, 
when Whitefield began to lift up here his trumpet, there were only 
thirty-seven, with less than three thousand members, in all- Cae 
North America. Fifty years later, in 1790, when Man- in the days of 
ning was just closing his life, there were eight hundred and 
seventy-two churches, with nearly sixty-five thousand members,? they 
having multiplied twenty-fold. 

The early Baptists werg inconsiderable in numbers, their ministry had 
little learning, and they suffered the manifold disabilities of a dissenting 
minority. But before the Revolution, indeed, on the heels of the Great 
Awakening, their more rapid growth began. An acute and learned writer 
in the “North American Review”* (1876), in reviewing religion in 
America for the first century of the republic, ascribes this growth to 
“two distinct causes:” One was, that they insisted on a personal ex- 
perience of religion as the absolute condition of admission to the 
church of Christ, the characteristic doctrine of the Great Awakening. 
But besides this, there was another and perhaps more potent reason : 
“ A distinctive characteristic of the Baptists was the energy with which 
they extolled the gifts of the Spirit, and advocated an unlearned minis- 
try. On this latter point, as we have already seen, the Congregational- 
ists took high ground. Even Edwards, the most powerful promoter of 
the revival, would not allow that a man should enter the pulpit ‘who 
had had no education at college.’ Against what seemed to them an un- 
righteous prejudice in favor of ‘the original tongues,’ both Separatists 
and Baptists strenuously maintained ‘ that every brother that is qualified 
by God has a right to preach according to the measure of faith.’ 
‘Lowly preaching’ became their favorite watch-word, and it marked 
the beginning of a popular tendency destined to make itself deeply felt 
in the religious institutions of New England. The Baptists not only 
gained a controlling influence with a devout but humble class, who had 
little appetite for the elaborate discussions of the Congregational divines, 
but they were powerfully helped by the prejudice which exists, in every 
community, against the exclusiveness of superior culture. The rapid 

‘ growth of the Baptists was, in large part, a democratic protest, and it is 
1 Hovey, Life of Backus, 261. 
é a a Rane, sacaaee 1876, art. i., by Prof. J. L. Diman. 
39 
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a noticeable fact that even during the war their numbers steadily aug- 
mented.” Whatever truth there may be in this view, it is also true 
that at the same time with the expansion of this denomination of Chris- 
Sakiline tians, there appeared among them a movement towards a 
leader in educa- higher education, in which James Manning was a leader. 
: He was born in Elizabethtown, New Jersey, October 22, 
1738, and graduated at the College of New Jersey, at Princeton, Sep- 
tember 29,1762. At the time of his graduation there were but six col- 
leges in the country. Of these, two were in New England under the 
control of the Congregationalists, one in New Jersey under the Presby- 
terians, and three under the Episcopalians in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia. It was natural, with a rising desire for better education 
among a growing Christian communion, that they should desire a college 
of their own. This desire came to the surface most strongly among the 
Baptists of Pennsylvania, who had organized an association of churches, 
which was the only one in the country for mearly sixty years. The 
Philadelphia Association had taken action and started a movement to- 
wards a college, looking to Rhode Island as the colony where, from the 
religious persuasion of a large number of the people, and the liberal 
spirit of its government from the beginning, they would be most likely 
to find an open field and friendly encouragement. Manning went there 
in July, 1763, undoubtedly under the impulse of this action, and by his 
efforts the project of “a seminary of polite literature subject to the gov- 
ernment of the Baptists ” was set on foot, and a liberal charter obtained 
from the General Assembly. It was called Rhode Island College, re- 
ceiving its present name of Brown University in honor of its greatest 
benefactor forty years later, in 1804. Manning had been previously 
ordained to the ministry, and in the spring of 1764 he removed to War- 
ren, a town not far from Providence, where he combined the offices of 
pastor of the church and president of the college for a number of years. 
The church had been formed as a result of his preaching, and he had 
been appointed president of the college, having first undertaken a school 
which proved to be the beginning of the college. ‘The transfer of the 
college to Providence, a step which proved of the greatest advantage 
to the infant institution, was a great trial to him. “So affectionately 
desirous,” says Professor Goddard, “ was Dr. Manning of the people of 
his care, mauy of whom had, through his instrumentality, experienced 
the transforming efficacy of the religion of Christ, that he could not find 
it in his heart to leave them. ‘To avoid a separation so painful to his 
sensibilities, he even proposed to resign the elevated position to which 
-he had just been appointed. To this proposition his influential friends 
would not listen, and they persuaded him to abandon all thought of re- 
signing the presidentship. While we are compelled to think that his 
decision was a wise one, we honor the feelings which well-nigh betrayed 
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his judgment. Under similar circumstances, how few men would have 
faltered; how few would have sought to renounce the pathway to literary 
and social distinction for the unambitious career of a village pastor!” 
Bunt in Providence a larger opportunity was prepared for him, and he 
found ample scope for his gifts as a preacher as well as an Sraasiinag's Aare 
educator. For three quarters of a century the church i Providence. 
founded by Roger Williams had been the only one of any persuasion. 
When Manning removed to Providence, in May, 1770, it was more than 
one hundred and thirty years old, and yet in a population of four thou- 
sand people it had but one hundred and eighteen members. For all this 
time it had been going on, receiving neither from within nor from with- 
out any vigorous impulse. Its ministers had been natives, bred on the 
spot, and were generally in advanced years, at work for their daily bread, 
and without special training. Like the early Baptists and Quakers in 
England, they discarded singing and music in worship.1_ Moreover, very 
early, and almost from the start, the church had adopted the rite of im- 
position of hands in connection with baptism, and insisted upon it as 
prerequisite to the communion of the Lord’s Supper. It had been ex- 
tremely rigorous as to this rite, and refused prayer or communion with 
those who did not conform to the practice. This singular tenacity for 
an essential rite was the sign of a contracted spirit, and very likely the — 
reason for a contracted influence. Whatever more liberal views may 
have existed were suppressed. But the advent of President Manning 
emancipated the more liberal tendencies, and started the church on the 
higher career which it has followed for more than a century. His com- 
ing was like a fresh breeze. The old torpor began to stir, The old 
strictness relaxed. Religion was powerfully revived. The college came 
bringing fresh impulses and new demands. It joined itself to the church 
in many ways. A meeting-house was erected “for the public worship of 
Almighty God, and also for holding Commencement in,” so spacious and 
elegant that it still stands, five years more than a century old, the most’ 
notable structure for religious purposes in a city with a hundred thou- 
sand people, though built in a village with no more than four thousand 
inhabitants. Manning found congenial spirits, men of enlarged views, 
who could appreciate a minister of more liberal ,training, and whose 
hands were ready for works of improvement. His very first Sunday 
brought to a crisis the differences of opinion in regard to the imposition 
of hands as requisite to communion. The minister and a section of the 
church holding the narrower and stringent view withdrew, and he was 
at once invited to take pastoral charge. Thus his love for the active 
ministry of the Word was gratified, while he was called to the front as 
leader in an enterprise of education most important to that growing 


1 W. Tallack, George Fox and the Early Baptists; R. Barclay, The Inner Life of the 
Religious Societies of the Commonwealth. 
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branch of the Christian church to which he belonged. He became at 
once the minister of the oldest church of the Baptists in America, and 
president of their first college, and no position could be more command- 
ing. 

“And he had admirable fitness for the position. He was of impressive 
Manning’s per. Presence, of large and handsome person, of elegant and 
somal ithe: genial manners. His learning, if not extensive, was suf- 
ficient, and his eloquence in all public address very effective. He was 
the first clergyman of liberal education who had ministered to the con- 
gregation. To all his gifts was added the dignity of his office. And 
above all was an ardor of piety and an excellence of character which 
allayed prejudice and won respect. Though he was but thirty-two years 
old, his talents and his attainments gave him prominence at a time when 
there were few educated clergymen in his denomination, and few persons 
equal to leadership in an educational enterprise, while his youth lent a 
charm and a power quite inspiring in such a community. 

In the winter of 1774, while the people were engaged in the erection 
of the large meeting-house modeled after St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields in 


London, a power greater than Manning’s was felt among them. He — 


writes to a friend in England, “In the beginning of the winter of 1774, 
it pleased the Lord in a most remarkable manner to revive his work in the 
town of Providence, and more especially among the people of my charge. 
Such a time I never before saw. Numbers were pricked to the. heart. 
Our public assemblies by night and by day were crowded, and the audi- 
tors seemed to hear as for the life of their souls. It was frequently an 
hour before I could get from the pulpit to the door, on account of the 
numbers thronging to have an opportunity of stating the condition of 
their minds. Never before did I experience such happy hours in the 
pulpit. Day and night my dear people resorted to my house to open to 
me the state of their souls, insomuch that it was with difficulty I could 
at any time attend to secular business; and I think I may say with truth 
that I had as little inclination as leisure for it, further than absolute 
duty required. And what added peculiarly to my happiness was that 
the Lord visited the college as remarkably as the congregation. Fre- 
quently, when I went to the recitation room, I would find nearly all the 
students assembled and joining in prayer and praise to God. Instead of 
my lectures on logic and philosophy they would request me to speak to 
them of the things concerning the kingdom of God. . . . . In the space 
of about six months I baptized more than one hundred persons. ... . 
Thus the glorious work continued, and rather increased, until the fatal 
19th of April, when the affair at Lexington happened, which, like an elec- 
tric shock, filled every mind with horror and compassion.” ! 

The war of the Revolution, precipitated by “the affair at Lomingions F 


1 Guild, Manning and Brown University, 246. 
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through all its hard years of public distress, arrested the springing life 
of church and college. Fortunately, the meeting-house had i 
been finished and dedicated between the battles of Lexing- triot in political 


‘ ton and Bunker Hill, and the church had a home, though “—* 


its members were Scattered and its life languished. The college was 
closed. and its building was used for a barrack or a hospital for soldiers. 
There were no students and no Commencements. No degrees were con- 
ferred till 1786. It was in that year that Dr. Manning was elected a 
delegate to Congress. He had few inclinations for political life, but he 
ardently sympathized with his struggling country, and his position and 
character drew to him the spontaneous confidence and suffrage of his fel- 
low-citizens. The proceedings of the Congress were not public, and what 
part Dr. Manning took in its deliberations we do not know. That he 
filled his place with the dignity of a gentleman, the uprightness of a 
Christian, and the fidelity of a patriot is clear from the whole tenor of his 
life. 

His life was now near a sudden and premature close. He seems al- 
most to have expected it, although he was only in his fifty-fourth year, 
and bearing upon his person the signs of undecayed vigor and health. 
In April, 1791, he notified the corporation of the college of his desire to 
be relieved from his office when a successor should be appointed. On the 
last Sabbath of the same month he also preached a sermon of farewell to 
the church. On the 24th of July following, while engaged in prayer in 
his home on Sunday morning, he was taken with apoplexy, and with no 
revival of consciousness soon passed to his eternal rest, as “universally 
lamented,” says the historian of the Baptists, Isaac Backus, “as any man 
that I have known.” 

For nearly thirty years he had been in Rhode Island, devoting his 
life to the highest interests. He had given a new impulse to an an- 
cient church, which became one of the first as it was the oldest of the 
communion to which it belonged. In the birth and beginnings of a° 
college which for two generations was the only one belonging to Amer- 
ican Baptists, he had the principal part. His learning, his powers, 
his character, his fidelity in all trusts, his sympathy with the depressed 
and feeble churches of his own religious persuasion, his leadership in 
their aspirations after liberal education, gave him great honor in his 
own day, and a position of singular eminence, if not of primacy, in 
the generation of Baptists which closed the colonial and began the na- 
tional period of our history. In the long time between Williams and 
Manning there arose among them no name more illustrious, and no per- 
son who more fitly and more nobly represents them. One imagines that 
if Williams had remained among them and of them, with his genius, his 
university training, his enthusiasm, so strong in the courage of his opin- ‘ 
ions, so magnetic in his influence over others, devoting the fifty years 
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of his life in America to the propagation of their sentiments and the in- 
crease of their churches, the future would have been different, and Man- 
ning might have entered on quite another inheritance, and found his work 
in a good measure anticipated. But Providence is wiser and stronger 
than any man, or any number of men, and takes its own hours and ways, 
and waits till it is ready, and times and locates, arrests and hurries, pre- 
cedes and follows, according to a wisdom and a will of its own. These 
men both served its purpose, and made a way for others, a way for the 
conception of Christianity which they had embraced to advance to a 
wider dominion and a history in missions, in education, quite beyond 
their dreams. — 8. L. C. 


LIFE XII. FRANCIS ASBURY. 
A. D. 1745-A, D. 1816. METHODIST EPISCOPAL,— AMERICA. 


Francis Aspury, the pioneer bishop of America, was born in the 
_ parish of Handsworth, Staffordshire, England, August 20, 1745. He 
was of humble extraction, his father being a gardener by occupation. 
Both the elder Asbury and his wife were members of the Established 
Church, and they were careful — the mother especially — to indoctrinate 
their son in the fundamental truths of the gospel. There were but two 
children in the family, Francis, and a sister, who however died in in- 
fancy. But though he thus came in for a double share of tenderness on 
the part of his mother, he does not seem to have become in any sense a 
spoiled child because an only one. Perhaps this is to be attributed to 
the truly religious atmosphere of his home, which was sanctified by 
daily reading of the Scriptures and prayer. As soon as he was old 
enough he was sent to school, his father affording him every opportu- 
nity within his means, to acquire a good common English education, but 
His sufferings as bis success as a student was not what could have been de- 
aschool-boy. —_ sired. The teacher “was a great churl,” and beat the lad 
so unmercifully that he conceived a dislike not only for him, but for his 
books as well, and at length became quite discouraged. The religious 
tendency of the boy’s mind became quite apparent at this time. After 
suffering from some fresh cruelty inflicted by the master, oppressed with 
the shame and sorrow consequent upon the punishment, he used to re- 
tire, as soon as he could, to some unfrequented place, and there pour out 
his heart to God in prayer. He became quite pensive and retiring, a 
trait of character for which he was, in some measure, distinguished 
through life. 

Finding that he did not make the advancement in his studies which 
he desired, his father removed him from school, and set him to work 
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under the direction of a person who appeared to understand him better 
than the teacher had done, and who treated him kindly. The change of 
treatment had a beneficial effect upon the boy, which soon became ap- 
parent; for, while he did not neglect his work, he also soon commenced 
to apply himself to reading during his hours of leisure, and rose rapidly 
in the estimation of those with whom he was associated. No better 
proof is required of the carefulness with which his parents had in- 
structed him in religion, or of his own docile disposition and religious 
bent of mind, than the fact that, no matter how provoked, he never 
uttered “an oath,” and always scrupulously adhered to the truth, A 
moral, upright boy, young Asbury’s religious principles may be said to 
have been firmly established by the time he was fourteen years of age. 

About this time he became very much interested in the conversations 
of a pious man who occasionally visited at his father’s house; but, as in 
the case of the Wesleys, he seems to have been more indebted to his 
mother than to any one else for the religious impressions made upon his 
susceptible mind. Having become anxious for his personal salvation, he 
now entered more fully on a life of constant prayer and serious reflec- 
tion. 

’ The fame of John Wesley and’ the Methodists had reached this hum- 
ble Staffordshire home, but as the new people were everywhere spoken 
against, young Asbury was somewhat doubtful as to the propriety of 
going near them. Upon consulting his mother, however; he found that 
she entertained a favorable opinion of them. Indeed, she recommended 


her son to attend their meetings and judge for himself, as to whether 


the influence they exerted was for good orill. An opportunity soon pre- 
sented itself. The Methodists were to have a meeting some miles dis- 
tant from his father’s house, and thither he went in company with a 
friend. Arrived at the place of worship, everything he saw excited his 
surprise. From beginning to end the entire service was altogether dif- 
ferent from any to which the lad had hitherto been accustomed. The 
preaching place, instead of being a church or chapel, was a private resi- 
dence, the people knelt at time of prayer, and in response to the earnest 
petitions of the preacher, many of them said “Amen;” the congrega- 
tion sang without a choir, and the peculiar melody of the tunes, and the 
adaptation of the words of the hymns to the tunes, not merely surprised, 
but delighted him, and, to cap the climax, the preacher “ prayed without 
the use of a prayer-book,” and preached without “a sermon-book.” But 
though all this appeared very strange to the young listener, he never- 
theless considered it a very good way, particularly as the preacher not 
only spoke readily but clearly as well, pointing out the plan of salvation, 
the necessity of faith in Christ, and the “confidence and assurance ” of 
the children of God. The inquiring mind of young Asbury at once 
grasped this idea of the confidence and assurance of God’s children, and 
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he determined not to rest till he obtained it. Upon his return home with 
eaten tema this purpose in view, he went with a young friend, of like 
religious life. frame of mind with himself, into his father’s barn to pray 
for the desired blessing, and in answer to the petition, he says, “I believe 
the Lord pardoned my sins and justified my soul.” He was then about 
sixteen years of age. About a year after his conversion he began to ex- 
ercise his gifts as a local preacher, and when between twenty-one and 
twenty-two years of age, he commenced his regular ministerial career 
under the direction of Wesley. 

From the beginning it was evident to a person of Wesley’s discern- 
ment that Asbury had within him the elements of true greatness. 
Though no collegian, not even an educated man, as the term is under- 
stood, his pulpit efforts were from the outset highly appreciated by the 
people. Crowds attended his preaching, and competent judges were sur- 
prised at his ready utterance and his power in moving his audiences. 
He was therefore gladly received on the various circuits to which Wes- 
ley appointed him; and so characteristic of the man, and of the times too, 
was the zeal with which he entered on his ministry, that for some years 
he would not distract his mind from what he believed to be his legitimate 
work, or leave his flock long enough to attend the sessions of the con- 
ference. If his seniors devised and planned the work, he was content to 
carry out those plans though he had no hand in the planning. 

He was unassuming in manner, and quite prepossessing in his personal 
appearance. Though always sedate, as was the manner of the early 
' Methodist preachers, he was nevertheless cheerful. In dress he was neat, 
without any appearance of foppishness. In demeanor he was courteous, 
and always ready to evince his sympathy for those who were cast down 
in feelings, or who were afflicted or oppressed ; and so far as can be ascer- 
tained, he appears to have been impartial in the administration of disci- 
pline. Such being the characteristics of the man, it is not surprising that 
Chosen by Wes- Wesley should have considered him competent to fill the 
ley for America. position which he shortly after assigned to him in America. 
Accounts of the religious destitution of the American colonies had 
reached Asbury in his English home and fired him with a zealous de- 
sire to go to their relief, so that when Wesley approached him upon 
the subject, he was as willing to go upon the mission as Wesley was to 
send him. 

In 1771 Wesley, in’ compliance with the earnest solicitations of the 
American societies for more missionaries, laid their case before his con- 
ference, and asked for volunteers; and in response to this call, Francis 
Asbury and Richard Wright offered themselves. They were accepted, 
and the supervision of the entire work in America was entrusted by Mr. 
Wesley to Mr. Asbury. Then they immediately commenced to make 
preparation for their voyage. 
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And now commences a new epoch in the life of Francis Asbury. He 
goes to America as Mr. Wesley’s representative there, and is to enter 
upon a new and altogether untried field of operations. In many respects 
the old methods and plans of working, so well adapted to the people of 
the Old World, will be utterly impracticable in the New. Hereafter, 
in most cases his plans must be determined by the exigencies of the case 
in hand ; he will have no precedent by which to be guided. In short, 1t 
may be said his actual career is but now begun. 

But short time was spent in leave-taking ; a few of his more intimate 
friends were visited, an affectionate and final earthly farewell was taken 
of his parents, and then he set out for Bristol, where he remained from 
the latter end of August till the 4th of September, when he and his as- 
sociate, Mr. Wright, set sail. Such unwavering faith had Asbury in 
God’s providential care for him, and in the genuineness of his call to 
the work, that though so insufficiently supplied with means that by the 
time he reached Bristol he had not one penny in his purse, he neverthe- 
less felt assured that funds for his journey would be provided in due 
time. Nor was he disappointed, for some friends in the city supplied 
him with the necessary clothing, and ten pounds. “Thus,” says he, 
1 found by experience that He will provide for those who trust in 
Him.” 

During his protracted voyage, however, lasting nearly two months, 
Mr. Asbury found that what was sufficient clothing for comfort in Bristol 
was very insufficient for one exposed to the cold blasts of the boisterous 
Atlantic; but in mid-ocean no oversight on this point could be remedied, 
and he endured the discomforts of his position with a spirit befitting one 
who had resolved to “ endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” 
The captain treated both him and Wright courteously, permitting them to 


preach on board when they desired to do so, which they accordingly did 


several times. The responsibility resting upon him in view of the mis- 
sion he had undertaken to an unknown people occasioned him consider- 
able anxiety, but he wrote, “I have great cause to believe that I am not 
running before I am sent.” 

On the 27th of October the missionaries landed at Philadelphia, where 
Asbury preached, and after spending a few days in the city peaches Phila- 
and vicinity, where they were treated very kindly, they pro- 4elphis. 
ceeded to New York, visiting Staten Island, en route. In New York, 
too, they were cordially received, and Asbury at once set to work to gather 
accurate information concerning the strength and requirements of the so- 
cieties, in order that he might send a correct report to Wesley. At this _ 
time (1771) the Methodist societies on the entire continent of America 
numbered only about six hundred members, with ten preachers. Of 
churches there were very few, and those far apart. Their principal preach- — 
ing places were court-houses and occasionally private houses, barns, or 
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the woods, according as they had friends or influence. How widely dif- 
ferent this from the status to which Methodism had attained long before 
Asbury’s death, and largely through his instrumentality. 

But though Asbury had been so very cordially received by his breth- 
ren on his arrival, his path was nevertheless very far from being strewn 
with roses. His view of administering discipline and of a general plan 
of working was in some slight particulars different from theirs, and 
occasionally his judgment on these matters was questioned; but while 
courteous to his brethren, he was also firm where he was sure he was 
right, as will be seen in the following extracts from his journal: “I am 
fixed to the Methodist plan, and do what I do faithfully as to God. .... 
At present I am dissatisfied. I judge we are to be shut up in the cities 
this winter. My brethren seem unwilling to leave the cities, but I think 
I shall show them the way. I am in trouble, and more trouble is at 
hand, for I am determined to make a stand against all partiality.” That 
he did make such a stand, and that he was successful in preventing 
many irregularities from creeping into the church at this period, is 
much to his credit and to the credit of those associated with him, even 
though they sometimes differed from him in judgment. His preaching 
Was quite as acceptable to his American hearers as it had been to his 
English hearers, and he was quite as zealous in the discharge of his 
ministerial duties upon this side of the ocean as he had been upon the 
other, and even more laborious. To make up for lost time he became a 
diligent student; and that his studies might not interfere with the per- 
formance of other duties, and also because it was one of the good old 
“ Methodist plans,’ to which he was fixed, he became an early riser. 
When well he was seldom found in bed after five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and he often rose at four. The hours between rising and breakfast 
were given to prayer, meditation, and reading, and in order to utilize 
each instant he often continued his reading on horseback, while going 
from one appointment to another. Being still a young man, compara- 
tively speaking, with his mind in full vigor, he in this way acquired a 
large amount of very valuable information, which he wisely funded. for 
future use. By carefully economizing every leisure moment in this way 
he was able to carry on an extensive correspondence, and post his jour- 
nal from time to time. 

But a new era in the history of the nation was at hand, and the events 
connected therewith very materially affected Asbury, and influenced his 
after life. 


It had been a work of time to get all the societies into the exact me- 


Hardships aur- *hOdical working order which both he and Wesley desired, 


eee and scarcely was this object attained when the Revolution- 
ary War began to loom upon the horizons At its com- 
mencement a few of the leading preachers determined to return to Eng- 
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land at once, but while Asbury was still an honest Englishman, he was 
also too true-hearted a missionary to leave his flock in such perilous 
times. The Methodist societies were dearer to him than even Old Eng- 
land, or his much-loved kindred; and beside this, his own utterances 
show that he was in sympathy with the colonists in their struggle; so 
he determined to remain and await the issue. But neither zeal nor 
heroism saved him from reproach, misapprehension, and annoyance. In 
some of the States he was forbidden to preach at all, in others his mo- 
tives for remaining were aspersed, and for a year he had to take refuge 
with Judge White in Delaware, by whose hospitable family he was 
treated with every mark of respect. Nor did he alone suffer obloquy. 
Freeborn Garretson and others of his heroic associates, being native- 
born, hoped that they might be allowed to continue their labors, and 
attempted to do so, but they were persecuted and imprisoned. While 
Asbury was secreted at Judge White’s, what he considered his legitimate 
work, that for which he lived, was of necessity almost entirely given up; 
though when he dared he would venture out to pray with and preach to 
the families in the vicinity of the judge’s mansion. : 

At last the terrible storm of war was over, and Asbury was free once 
more to go where he would about his Master’s business, and indefatiga- 
bly as ever he traveled north and south, east and west, far as the set- 
tlements extended, striving to gather in again the flocks which had been 
scattered so widely during those long years of bitter strife between the 
two countries. Most ably and faithfully did he discharge the duties of 
the position which had been assigned to him by Wesley. 

The Revolutionary War swept away every vestige of church and state 
connection in the colonies now become an independent nation, and also 
left the Methodist societies in an undesirable condition in regard to gen- 
eral organization. In consequence of this, Wesley, who now felt him- 
self untrammeled, so far, at least, as America was concerned, by his con- 
nection with the state church in England, proceeded to make provision 
for the organization of the societies into a regular independent church. 
To this end, therefore, he ordained Messrs. Whatcoat and Vasey elders, 
and Dr. Coke general superintendent, giving him letters of episcopal 
authority, and commissioning him and his associates named above to pro- 
ceed to America and ordain Asbury to the office of bishop, and also to 
ordain deacons and elders, —in short, to organize the church so that the 
people might receive the sacraments from their own pastors. 

As soon as possible after Dr. Coke’s arrival a general conference of 
the American preachers was called, which convened at Baltimore De- 
cember 25, 1784, when Wesley’s scheme was heartily con- Asbury becomes | 
curred in and Asbury was unanimously elected by his Pishor- 
American brethren themselves, as well as appointed by Wesley one of 
the bishops of the newly organized church, which was entitled the 
“‘ Methodist Episcopal Church.” 
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Dr. Coke, who had been ordained by Wesley, and who had also been 
elected bishop at the same time with Asbury, now proceeded to ordain 
him to the office and work of a bishop, and who that has carefully traced 
Asbury’s subsequent career will say that his was not truly an apostolic 
episcopate, in the proper sense of the New Testament term? Had he 
traveled weary miles undeterred by summer’s heat or winter's cold, by 
hunger or by fear of danger, had he crossed wild mountains and forded 
unbridged rivers, wooed sleep unsheltered in the wilderness or on the 
naked floors of rude frontier cabins, and in every way labored diligently 
for the advancement of his Master’s' kingdom, before ‘his ordination ; 
after it he was in travels and in sacrifices and in labors yet more abun- 
dant. Formerly his oversight and jurisdiction had been somewhat cir- 
cumscribed, and his labors, even then Herculean, were sometimes fol- 
lowed by a brief season of rest; but now his responsibility for the over- 
sight of all the societies upon the continent was unshared by any one 
during the absence of Dr. Coke, and hereafter there would be no season 
of rest as long as the physical frame would bear the strain. 

January 3, 1785, he says, “ Rode fifty miles through frost and snow to 
Fairfax, Virginia, and got in about seven o’clock.” Two days after: 
“We had an exceedingly -cold ride to Prince William, little less than 
forty miles, and were nearly two hours after night in getting to Brother 
Hale’s.” Again next day: “ We passed Fauquier Court-House and came 
to the north branch of the Rappahannock, which we found about waist- 
high and frozen from side to side. We pushed the ice out of the track, 
which a wagon, well for us, had made, and got over safe.” Nor were 
such toils and dangers rare incidents in his experience. On one occa- 
sion he made a tour of three hundred miles on horseback in nine days, 
and rode forty miles of the route without food for man or beast. He 
was in peril from robbers, and sometimes from false brethren. His ab- 
horrence of slavery and his manly protests against the “sum of all vil- 
lanies”” brought down upon him the enmity of those in favor of the 
peculiar institution. It is little wonder that nature would from time 
to time assert herself, and let even a bishop know that her laws were 
not to be broken with impunity, that after all he must care a little 
for the health of his own body, as well as for the health of the church. 
In consequence of his constant overwork and exposure, he was fre- 
quently prostrated by severe attacks of illness, but as soon as he was 
able to sit upon his horse he was up again and off. His one object — if 
we may be allowed to count three in one, as. he united them — appeared 


to be the salvation of the people, the glory of God, and the extension: 


of the church. 

Asbury was possessed of uncommon shrewdness, and could generally 
read the characters of those he met at first sight, but not being infallible 
he sometimes found himself mistaken, to his cost. He was a rigid dis- 


aval 
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ciplinarian of a military cast, and occasionally made enemies of those 
who ought to have been his friends. 

Being a bachelor himself, he had not as much sympathy for the mar- 
ried preachers, or those desiring to be married, as he ought, perhaps, to 
have had, for they certainly endured very great hardships. His remarks 
on the marriage of some of his preachers were occasionally quite amusing. 
A case or two in point will suffice as illustration. “I went,” says he, 
“to see brother Hartley under his confinement, who is in jail for preach- 
ing, and found him determined to marry. He thought it his duty before 
God. I could only advise a delay till he was released from impris- 
onment.” Later on, “ Brother Hartley is now married and begins to 
care for his wife. . . .. I find the care of a wife begins to humble my 
young friend, and makes him very teachable. I have thought he always 
carried great sail, but he will have ballast now.” Several years after, 
writing of another, he says, “Jonathan Jackson is married. O thou 
pattern of celibacy, art thou caught? Who can resist? Our married 
man was forty years of age.” Again, six years later than.the date of the 
last extract, “ At the chapel I found preachers in abundance, and a 
larger congregation than I had expected..... Here are eight young 
men lately married ; these will call for four hundred dollars per annum 
additional,—so we go.” After all, his excessive admiration of celibacy 
resulted from an ardent desire for the extension of the work. 

As the years came and went, after his elevation to~the episcopacy, 
there was no abatement of his labors. Little wonder then y.puryie abun- 
that he was impatient of laxity in others. But at last dant lebors. 
these years of unremitting toil and care, accompanied by the frequent 
attacks of illness consequent upon them, told so seriously upon the phys- 
ical energies of the now aged bishop, that it was deemed imprudent for 
him to pursue his journeyings alone; accordingly he was allowed a trav- 
eling companion, whose business it was to care for him and preach when 
the bishop was unable to do so himself. 

In due time, as the work extended, first, Bishop Whatcoat, and at his 
death, Bishop MacKendree, were elected as his associates, and ordained 
to the same office. But no subdivision of labor, no amount of care or 
attention, could prevent the infirmities of old age coming on apace. By 
the beginning of the year 1815, Bishop Asbury was so worn down with 
years and ill health, that it was with great difficulty he could walk from 
his carriage to the pulpit, yet notwithstanding his extreme debility he 
continued to preach, and to plan for the well-being and extension of the 
church. At Cincinnati he and Bishop MacKendree had “a long and 
earnest talk,” relative to the prospects of the work in the West, and his 
shrewdness and remarkable foresight, even in advanced age, are proved by 
the following extract, very nearly among the last in his voluminous jour- 
nal. He says, “I told him [MacKendree] my opinion was that the 
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western part of the empire would be the glory of America for the poor 
and pious; that it ought to be marked out for five conferences, to wit : 
Ohio, Kentucky, Holston, Mississippi, and Missouri, in doing which, as 
well as I was able, I traced out lines and boundaries.” 

He attended the Ohio conference held in September, 1815, and also 
the conference held in Tennessee the following October. Concerning 
‘the business of this last conference he makes this note: “My eyes fail, 
I will resign the stations to Bishop MacKendree —I will take away my 
feet. It is my fifty-fifth year of ministry, and forty-fifth year of labor 
in America. My mind enjoys great peace and consolation. My health 
is better, which may in part be because of my being less deeply inter- 
ested in the business of the conference.” Yet weakened as he was by dis- 
ease and the infirmities of age, he still cherished the hope of being per- 
mitted to meet once more with his brethren in the general conference 
which was to assemble in May, 1816, in Baltimore, the city where a little 
more than thirty years before he had been ordained to his responsible of- 
fice, the dutiés,of which he had so well and faithfully performed. It 
was not to be. What little strength he had had began to fail him rapidly 
now, but his indomitable will still kept him up. Journeying from place 
to place, as he was able, he, with his traveling companion, J. W. Bond, 
at length in March, 1816, came to Richmond, Virginia, where on the 
24th of that month he preached his last sermon. By this time he was 
so weak that Mr. Bond and other friends entreated him not to tax his 
little remaining strength by attempting to preach, but to no purpose; he 
said he must deliver his message to the people of that church once more, 
So, finding further entreaty useless, they carried him from the carriage — 
he could now neither walk nor stand —to the pulpit, where, seated on a 
table previously arranged for him, he addressed his deeply moved con- 
gregation. His message delivered, he was carried back to the house of 
his friend, where he rested over Monday. Tuesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day he continued his journey until he reached Spottsylvania, where in 
the house of his old friend, George Arnold, he calmly and peacefully 
passed away on Sabbath, March 31,1816. How truly it might be said 
of him that he ceased at once to work and live. Some little idea may 
be gained of his travels and labors from the following brief summary 
contained in the preface of the “ Life and Career of Francis Asbury,” 
by the late Bishop Janes. 

“In his annual or semi-annual journeys he visited Massachusetts twenty- 
three times after 1791, the date of his first visit, and during the forty-five 
years of his ministry in America he visited the State of New York fifty- 
six times, New Jersey sixty-two, Pennsylvania seventy-eight, Delaware 
thirty-three, Maryland eighty, North Carolina sixty-three, South Caro- 
lina forty-six, Virginia eighty-four, Tennessee and Georgia twenty times 
each, and other States and Territeries with corresponding frequency, 
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.- In his unparalleled itinerant career he preached about sixteen thou- 
sand five hundred sermons, or at least one a day, and traveled about two 
hundred and seventy thousand miles, or six thousand a year, presiding 
in no less than two hundred and twenty-four annual conferences; and 
ordaining more than four thousand preachers.” The numbers in society 
at his death were two hundred and fourteen thousand two hundred and 
thirty-five, with six hundred and ninety-five preachers, which, compared’ 
with the membership when Mr. Asbury came to America, forty-five years 
before, under the direction of Mr. Wesley, namely, six hundred members 
with ten preachers, shows accurately what God had wrought sta caahs the 
instrumentality of that truly apostolic bishop. —T. W. 


LIFE XU. WILLIAM MACKENDREE. 
A. D. 1757-A. D. 1835. METHODIST EPISCOPAL, —~ AMERICA. 


Few events in the history of the church in modern times have ex- 
cited more interest than the marvelous growth and development of Meth- 
odism in the Southern and Western States of the American Union. 
This is attributable, under God, to the peculiar adaptation of its econ- 
omy to the character of the country and its population, and to the agents 
who were called to labor in this vast field in the cause of Christianity. 
The church could not have been organized throughout-the length and 
breadth of this immense territory, sparsely populated as it has been dur- 
ing the greater part of its history, by the ordinary appliances of the ec- 
clesiastical bodies which were in existence at the time of the American 
Revolution. The population was too widely scattered and the people 
were too much divided in their religious opinions and proclivities — to 
say nothing of the general unconcern about religion — to call ministers, 
if they could have been procured, and to place them in settled pastorates, 
if they could have been supported. In a few of the cities and other 
centres the old régime obtained; but this was mostly confined to offshoots 
of the churches of England and Scotland, which could do but little in 
the work of evangelizing the rural populations. 

But Methodism had both the economy and the men for the work. It 
did not wait for its ministers to be called by the people, and to be guar- 
anteed a support; it sent them forth among the people, whether they 
wanted them or not; whether or not they would receive the evangelists 
thus sent, and minister to their wants. It did not wait till ministers 
could be educated in science, literature, and theology, as taught in the 
schools. Methodism never undervalued these attainments, but it sever 
considered them a sine qua non for the ministry. It demanded certain 
qualifications which were considered indispensable. Concerning all can- 
didates for the ministry these questions were asked : — 
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“1, Do they know God as a pardoning God? Have they the love of 

God abiding in them? Do they desire nothing but God? And are 
‘they holy in all manner of conversation ? 

“2, Have they gifts (as well as grace) for the work? Have they (in 
some tolerable degree) a clear, sound understanding, a right judgment in 
the things of God, a just conception of salvation by faith? Do they 
speak justly, readily, clearly ? 

“8, Have they fruit? Are any truly convinced of sin and converted 
to God by their preaching? ” 

If these questions were answered in the affirmative, the candidates 
were admitted to the ministry, and employed in work to which they were 
adapted, in the judgment of those who were placed over them in the 
Lord. They’ were of the people—a plebeian ministry — and they 
found no difficulty in adapting their style of address, their social in- 
tercourse, modes of life, etc., to the people whom they served. 

They went forth like the primitive evangelists, — “taking nothing of 
the Gentiles.’ They were, indeed, allowed to receive entertainment 
from the people, “eating and drinking such things as they gave,” and 
thirty-two pounds Virginia currency, or twenty-four pounds Pennsylvania 
currency, if they could get it, and the same for their wives, with eight 
pounds for each child under eleven, and six pounds for each child under 
six years of age; subsequently it was raised to sixty-four pounds, and 
then to one hundred pounds and their traveling expenses. But this 
allowance ” they seldom realized. 

Methodism was a flexible system; hence it underwent all necessary 
changes to adapt it to the altered conditions of society. It was fortu- 
nate in having at its head, for over thirty years of its early history, a 
man of strong common sense, varied attainments, good executive ability, 
and apostolic zeal,—the venerable Bishop Asbury, This remarkable 
man was a keen judge of character; he read men as we read books; 
and he gathered around him those who were like-minded with himself; 
and of these he put in prominent positions those whom he could trust to 
execute all his well-laid plans. Among these, and the standard-bearer 
among them, was William MacKendree, eminently a man after his own 
heart. 

William MacKendree was born in King William County, Virginia, 
July 5,1757. He came of worthy and pious parentage, but received 
Asoldier in the ODly such a limited education as was common in those days 
Revolution. in the Old Dominion. He entered the army, as a soldier, of 
the Revolution, and served the last two years of the war under General 


Washington. Shortly after he entered the service he was made an ad-- 


jutant, and because of his great business qualifications and remarkable 
energy he was placed in the commissary department, where he did much 
to support the allied forces of Washington and Rochambeau at the siege 
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of Yorktown, where Cornwallis surrendered his sword. But he seldom 
alluded to this military episode in his life, and could not be induced to 
apply for a pension for his services. He said he contended for liberty ; 
that gained, he asked no more. 

From a youth he was under serious impressions in regard to religion, 
and in 1787 he joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. At a conference 
held in Amelia County, Virginia, June 17, 1788, he was admitted on trial 
into the Virginia Conference, and stationed at Norfolk and Portsmouth. 
The next year he was sent to Petersburg, but at the end of the first 
quarter he was transferred to Union Circuit, South Carolina. He was 
sent the next year to Bedford Circuit, Virginia, but the third quarter he 
was sent to Greenbrier Circuit, the fourth quarter to Little Levels, on 
the western waters. The next year he was sent to four circuits, to serve 
each one quarter! He was the next year presiding elder of the Rich- 
mond District, and the year after he was placed on a mountain district 
of the Baltimore Conference. The next year he was returned to the 
Richmond District, but after one quarter he was sent by the bishops to 
take charge of what was called the Western Conference, embracing Ohio, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, all Virginia west of New River, and one circuit 
in Illinois. 

These rapid and sudden changes furnish a pregnant illustration of the 
ease with which the great Methodist army was mobilized in those early 
days. Paul’s Epistles abound in military metaphors, and the fathers of 
American Methodism seem to have studied them to great effect. Every 
itinerant preacher was trained to “endure hardness as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ.” Those who joined the sacramental host were pledged to 
obey orders, to submit to the military discipline without which such a 
ministry could not be made available. When they were admitted into full 
connection in the conference, among other charges this was given them : — 

“ Act in all things not according to your own will, but as a son in the 
gospel. It is therefore your duty to employ your time in the manner 
which we direct: in preaching, meeting the classes, visiting from house 
to house, and especially visiting the sick; in reading, meditation, and 
prayer. Above all, if you labor with us in the Lord’s vineyard, it is need- 
ful you should do that part of the work which we advise, at those times 


_ and places which we judge most for his glory.” 


If any one found it a test too severe, he was allowed without blame 
to retire into the ranks of the local ministry (as many did), and preach 
when and where he listed. The local preachers, in time, outnumbered 
the itinerants, as they do now; and immense service they have done to 
the cause. 

_ For twenty years MacKendree labored assiduously, and with great suc- 
cess, in these important fields, especially while he was in charge of the 


Western Conference. He was the very man for this work. Like Na- 
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* He lives in the 
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poleon he lived in the saddle. On his trusty steed he scaled high mount- 
ains, forded deep streams, waded through mud and mire, and 
paante: penetrated pathless forests and jungles. He headed his noble 
band of co-laborers, and was “in labors more abundant, ”__ “in journey- 
ings often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by his own 
countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in 
the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren; in 
weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in 
fastings often, in cold and heat, if not in nakedness, — besides those 
things that were without, that which came upon him daily, the care of 
all the churches.” Ror 

That which gave him so much power and efficiency was the singular 
capacity and tact which he had observed in his great model, Asbury, of 
gathering arourid him noble, heroic men, like himself, who heartily en- 
tered into all his evangelistic plans, and executed them like loyal and 
valiant soldiers of the cross, with a spirit 

‘¢ Such as in the martyrs glowed, 
Dying champions for their God.” 

One of them, Jesse Walker, was usually sent forward as engineer to 
reconnoitre, select suitable positions, and then report to the general in 
command. MacKendree would then bring his heavy ordnance and his 
light arms into the field; the former wielded by such heroes as John 
McGee, William Burke, John Page, Lewis Garrett, and others; and the 
latter by Thomas Wilkerson, Larner Blackman, James Gwin (who was 
at one time General Jackson’s army chaplain), Samuel Dowthett, and 
others ; who upon occasion could wield the heavy ordnance too. 

' All these noble pioneers have gone to their reward. I did not enjoy 
the personal acquaintance of many of them; but my late glorified friend, 
the Rev. A. L. P. Green, D. D., often described them to me, so that I 
seem to know them all, and their great leader as well. Dr. Green was 
familiar with them, and with MacKendree, whose “ minister ” he was in 
the latter part of the patriarch’s life. He served him “as a son in the 
gospel,” and he never grew weary in conversing about him and his asso- 
ciates. Dr. Green at one time lived with James Gwin, and he was the 
traveling companion and intimate friend of MacKendree. He had a 
singular faculty — transcending that ascribed to Papias, but he was more 
trustworthy than that father— of treasuring up the incidents in the lives 
of these venerable men. He gives an account of the pioneer work of 
MacKendree and his associates, extending through a few weeks in the 
year 1807, as a sample : — 

“ Jesse Walker was sent to Illinois, there being at that time one one 
circuit in that State, and a young man by the name of Travis was sent to 
Missouri. In the summer of this year, William MacKendree, who was 
then in.charge of what was called the Cumberland District, which ex- 
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tended to Illinois and Missouri, took with him James Gwin and A. God- 
dard (Gwin was then a local preacher, and Goddard was traveling what 
was then called Barren Circuit), and set out to visit Walker and Travis. 
They crossed over the Ohio, and entered into the State of Illinois, trav- 
eled all day, and, finding no house to stop at, passed the night in the wil- 
derness. Next day they shared a like fortune, camping out at night 
again. During this night their horses got away, and they did not find 
them till about noon the next day; but that night they found a lone 
settlement, and tarried with a poor family who were living in a tem- 
porary hut or camp. Next night they reached the house of a Mr. B., 
who received them kindly. The Mississippi was not far off, and there 
being no way to get their horses across it at that point, they left them 
with Mr. B., took their baggage on their shoulders, and went on foot to 
the river, which they crossed in a canoe, and after walking twelve miles 
they came to the house of a Mr. Johnson: Here they met young Travis, 
who had gotten up a little camp-meeting in the wilderness. At this 
meeting their labors were greatly blessed. When it closed they returned 
again to Mr. B., and went to a camp-meeting in the bounds of brother 
Walker’s work. called the Three Springs. 

“Here they found a few faithful members of the church, but hosts of 
enemies. One individual, in particular, who was a leader of a band of 
persecutors, had called a council among them to form a plan to drive the 
preachers off. He stated to his clan that if the preachers were permitted 
to remain, and could have their way, they would break yp all the gam- 
bling and racing in the country, and that they could have no more pleas- 
ure, or fun, as he called it. So the determination among them was to 
arm themselves, go to the camp-meeting en masse, take the preachers 
and conduct them to the Ohio River, carry them over, and let them know . 
that they were to keep on their own side, and never trouble them again. 
This purpose was made known to the preachers in advance of their ap- 
pearance on the encampment. On Sunday, while Mr. MacKendree was 
in the midst of his discourse, preaching to a large and interested con- 
gregation, on the text, ‘Come now, and let us reason together,’ etc., the 
major, as he was called, and his company, rode up and halted near the 
congregation. The major told his men that he would not do anything 
until the man had done preaching. Mr. MacKendree was then in the 
prime of life, his voice loud and commanding, his bearing that of un- 
daunted courage, while a supernatural defiance seemed to shoot forth 
from his speaking eyes. He was sustained by the presence of Gwin, 
Goddard, Walker, and Travis, who sat near him. The prayers of the 
faithful were being sent up to heaven in his behalf, and, above all, the 
divine presence was with him. Such was the power of his reasoning, 
that he held the major and his party spell-bound for an hour. During 
his remarks, he took occasion to say that himself and the ministers that 
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accompanied him were all citizens of the United States and freemen, 
and had fought for the liberty which they enjoyed, but that their visit to 
that place was one of mercy, their object being to do good to the souls 


of men in the name of Christ. As he drew his remarks to a close, aw- | 


ful shocks of divine power were felt by the congregation. At length 
mourners were called for, and scores crowded to the altar. At this mo- 
ment, the major undertook to draw off his men and retreat in good order, 
but some were already gone, others had alighted, turned their horses 
loose, and were at the altar for prayer. He led off a few of them to 
the spring, and after a short. consultation, none of them seemed inclined 
to prosecute their purpose any further, and at once disbanded. Several 
of the number were converted before the meeting closed, and became 
members of the church. 

“On the same evening, about the going down of the sun, a man came 
up to Mr. Gwin, and said to him, ‘Are you the man that carries the 
roll?’ ‘What roll?’ said Mr. Gwin. ‘The roll, said he, ‘that peo- 
ple put their names to that want to go to heaven.’ Brother Gwin, sup- 
posing that he had reference to the class-book, referred him to brother 
Walker, who took his name. The wild look and novel manner of the 
man indicated derangement. He left the camp-ground, and fled to the 
woods, with almost the speed of a wild beast. Nothing more was seen 
of him until the next morning, at which time he returned to the encamp- 
ment, wet with the dew of the night, in a state of mind which was dis- 
tressing beyond description; but during the day he was happily and 
powerfully converted to God, and was found sitting, as it were, at the 
feet of Jesus, clothed and in his right mind. He afterward gave the 
following account of himself. He lived in what was called the Amer- 
ican Bottom, was very wicked, and professed to be a deist. A short time 
before, he dreamed that the day of judgment was coming, and that three 
men had been sent on from the East to warn him of his danger, which 
had distressed him greatly ; and when he saw the three preachers, Mac- 
Kendree, Gwin, and Goddard, pass his house, he recognized them as the 
same persons whom he had seen in his dream, and he had followed 
them to the camp-meeting, and they had warned him of his danger, sure 
enough. It was said of this man that he possessed a large estate, was 
very influential in his neighborhood, and was ultimately instrumental in 
doing much good. 

“ At the close of this meeting, one hundred persons connected them- 
selves with the church.” 


It is no marvel that when another bishop was needed to supervise the 


MacKendree Connection, William MacKendree was selected for the office. — 


made bishop —_He was placed in this responsible position by the general 


conference of 1808, and remained in it for nearly twenty-seven years. 
The work which he performed in that long period is almost incredible. 
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Like Asbury, he never married, so that he was at home everywhere. It 
took very little to support him, so that he was never embarrassed with 
temporal matters, — never “entangled with the affairs of this life.” 

As an executive officer he was ely excelled. He presided in con- 
ference with great dignity and impartiality. His keen insight into the 
characters of men, and his perfect familiarity with all parts of the con- 
nection, eminently fitted him for the delicate and difficult task of “ sta- 
tioning the preachers.” 

He was a strict constructionist in regard to the constitution and laws 
of the church, and would lay down his office, or, for that matter, his Kfe, 
before he would sanction any serious infringement of them. There were 
occasions when he showed his unwavering and invincible regard to the 
old landmarks, as may be seen in that excellent work, “The Life and 
Times of Bishop MacKendree,” by one of his great admirers, — one of 
his sons in the gospel, on whom his mantle has fallen, — the Rev. Bishop 
Paine. But I have no occasion to enlarge on this point in the present 
sketch. 

I would not have the impression made that Bishop MacKendree did 
not labor in the North and East, as well as in the South and West, or 
that he was not held in as high esteem there as here. He traveled, and 
preached, and presided, as a bishop, all over the Union, and he was 
everywhere regarded as “a chosen vessel,” exceeded by none as an able 
minister of the New Testament, and a faithful ruler in the Church of 
God. 

By so much exposure and toil Bishop MacKendree, in his old age, be- 
came the victim of asthma and neuralgia, from which he suffered much ; 
yet he continued to preach till within a few weeks of his death. His 
last sermon was preached in the church which bore his name in Nash- 
ville, and which, before this story shall be published, will give place to 
another on the same sacred spot, bearing the same time-honored name. 
The writer preached a watch-night sermon, the last in the sacred fane, 
December 31, 1876, when the bishop’s last attendance at a watch-night 
service, in the same place, forty-two years before, was spoken of by one 
who was present on the occasion. His last sermon was preached there 
in 1834. Dr. Green heard it, and in speaking of it says, “I can in my 
imagination see him this moment, as he last stood on the walls of Zion 
with his sickle in his hand; the gray hairs thinly covering his forehead, 
his pale and withered fate, his benignant countenance, his speaking eye; 
while a deep undercurrent of thought, scarcely veiled by the external 
lineaments, took form in words, and fell from his trembling lips, as, by 


’ the eye of faith, he transcended the boundaries of time and entered 


upon the eternal world. But he is drawing to the close of his sermon. 
Now, for the last time, he bends Himself, and reaches his sickle forth to 


- yeap the fields ripe for the harvest. How balmy the name of Christ as 
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he breathes it forth, standing as it were midway between heaven and 
earth, and pointing to the home of the faithful in the sky! I look again: 
the sickle sways in his hand, his strength is measured out, and he closes 
up his ministerial labors on earth with the words, ‘I add no more,’ while 
imagination hears the response from the invisible glory, ‘ ts enough !?” 

Shortly after this, the bishop repaired to the house of his brother, Dr. 
James MacKendree, in Sumner County, Tennessee. 

He suffered much from an inflammation of his index finger, and this 
was the apparent, proximate cause of his death, illustrating the senti- 
ment, — 
‘* An earthquake may be bid to spare 

The man that’s strangled by a hair.”’ 
But it matters not when or how we die, if we die in the Lord. 


‘* A thousand ways hath Providence 
To bring believers home.” 


He was very patient and cheerful during his illness, and grateful for 
the unceasing attentions of his friends. Once when he 
awoke from sleep, he said to his favorite sister, Nancy, 
and his nieces, who were watching by his bedside, “ You are like lamps 
burning while I sleep, to cheer me when I wake!” 

Dr. Green spent a night with him just before his death. At one time 
the doctor said to him, “ Bishop, I may live when you have passed away, 
and wherever I go your friends will want to hear from you; what shall 
I say to them?” He replied, “Tell them for me, that whether for time 
or for eternity, All’s well!” This, his favorite saying, was the last con- 
nected utterance that fell from his lips. These dying words became the 
burden of a song, which has gained great popularity, and has cheered 
' the heart of many a dying saint. It was composed by R. Jukes, and is 
Hymn 495 in the writer’s “ Songs of Zion :” “ What’s this that steals, 


His closing days. 


that steals upon my frame?” Bishop MacKendree died March 5, 1835. — 


I may add a word or two respecting his personal appearance. Dr. 
Green describes him as about five feet ten inches in-height, and weighing 
on an average one hundred and sixty pounds. He had fair skin, dark 
hair, and blue eyes. Some say his eyes were of another color, but a 
venerable matriarch of Columbia, Mrs. Porter, a step-daughter of one 
of the bishop’s sisters, told me the other day they were light blue... He 
had a faultless form, regular features, great strength. His countenance 
evinced deep thought, but upon occasion it would kindle into a very 
lively expression. He was exquisitely neat in his person. He was gen- 
erally clean-shaved and well-dressed, his favorite costume being a long- 


waisted, single-breasted black coat, black vest, breeches, and long stock- ~ 


ings, polished shoes with silver buckles, a white stock, and broad-brimmed 
hat. He was a most venerable and dignified personage. He was very 
methodical and punctual and exact in all things. He usually retired at 
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nine o’clock, and rose at five. He was remarkable for the ease and affa- 
bility with which he accommodated himself to all classes of society, high 
and low, rich and poor, learned and rude, bond and free, and this was 
one secret of his great success. He was calm and collected in the pulpit, 
though he sometimes rose with his subject to a high pitch of oratory. 
His sermons were usually short, especially in his later years, thereby 
differing from those of many old preachers. His public devotions were 
also concise, and withal simple, comprehensive, humble, and greatly edi- 
fying. — 

On Tuesday, October 3, 1876, I took part in a very solemn service, 
at the translation of the remains of Bishops MacKendree and Soule. 
Bishop MacKendree had been interred in the family burying-ground, 
Fountain Head, Sumner County, Tennessee. During the late war his 
tomb had been desecrated by soldiers, and was desolate and exposed. 
Bishop Soule, who was in some respects the successor of Bishop Mac- 
Kendree,— a man of similar heroic cast and apostolic zeal, — died in 
Nashville, Tennessee, March 6, 1867, and was buried in the old Nash- 
ville cemetery ; I officiated, with others, at his funeral. It was thought 
advisable to translate the remains of both bishops (the consent of rela- 
tives being granted) to a suitable spot in the grounds of the Vanderbilt 
University, near Wesley Hall, and to placé a monument over them. 

On opening the coffins Bishop Soule was not distinguishable, except by 
the frontal arch, which marked him in life as a man of towering intellect ; 
and of Bishop MacKendree nothing remained but a few bones and 
“dust,” scarcely to be separated from the mother-earth in which he had 
lain! But these remains are sacred and precious! 

With due solemnity, devout men, ministers of Christ, bore them to 
their last, resting-place, followed by the officers and students'of Vander- 
bilt University, and a large company of interested friends. Suitable de- 
votional exercises were conducted by the writer, the Rev. F. A. Owen 
leading in prayer, hymns were. sung, and an impressive discourse was 
delivered by Bishop Mactyeire, who drew the characters of the two 
bishops, — one, of the chivalrous South (Virginia), the other, of the Pu- 
ritan North (Maine), a descendant of the Soule who came over in the 
Mayflower; yet both of one heart and of one mind, true yoke-fellows in 
cultivating the gospel field and spreading Scripture holiness over these 
lands. The Rev. Dr. J. B. McFerrin followed with a brief address. 
The double grave was then covered in by the students of Vanderbilt 


University. : 
What America, and especially the Southern and Western States of 
the American Union, owe to these heroic, self-sacrificing, and laborious 


apostles of the church, no pen can describe; “ the day shall declare it.” 
as TE: S. 
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LIFE XIII. WILBUR FISK. 
A. D. 1792-A. D. 1839. METHODIST EPISCOPAL, — AMERICA. 


GREAT moral revolutions have ever been accompanied by powerful in- 


tellectual quickening. Religious energies will soon be expended in aim- 


less struggle unless they are directed and controlled by a cool judgment 
and a cultured reason. Religious zeal may arouse the multitude from 
sloth and indifference, and even push the people to a height of endeavor 
truly sublime, but abiding good can be secured only by careful cultivation 
of the regulative faculties of the whole man. 
Hence true reformers have ever been foremost in their careful interest 
ae for the education of the young. No men of the sixteenth 
e great re- * i 
formers were century were more deeply imbued with the spirit of reform 
: in education than were Luther and Melancthon. Indeed, it 
may be truly said that Protestantism gave to the people the common 
schools, and furnished to the masses an education for its own sake. John 
Wesley, also, placed in the front rank of importance the question of the 
education of the people who had been converted through his own instru- 
mentality and that of his preachers, so that the earnest question pro- 
posed at the very first conference of his preachers was, “Can we have 
a seminary for laborers?” Therefore it was but in accord with a spirit- 
ual law that when the Methodist Episcopal Church was organized on 
these western shores the chiefest concern of its first bishop, Asbury, 
should be in the education of the people. He distinctly declares in his 
“journals” that the question of education caused him more serious 
thought than any other single interest. This concern is evidenced by the 


fact that as in England, so in America, in the very year of the organiza-_ 


tion of the church, Coke and Asbury projected a college whose founda- 
tions were laid within a year. Various efforts were made to establish 
academies and seminaries in-different portions of the country. While 
these attempts were only partially successful, they nevertheless afford an 
index of the desire of the leading thinkers of the church to steady the 
great revival movement by appropriate literary and scholastic training. 

Methodism must be counted especially fortunate in the choice of her 
first representative educator in the North, and must attribute much of her 
subsequent success in academic and collegiate education to the spirit and 
eminent ability of Wilbur Fisk, the first president of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Connecticut. 

He was born in Brattleboro, Vermont, August 81, 1792, of respect- 
Parentage and @ble and pious parents, who were of genuine Puritan stock. 
early training. ~The son early received careful religidus instruction by read- 
ing the Scriptures, by the study of the catechism, and most of all, per: 


—— = 
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haps, by the mild and cheerful spirit which the virtuous parents ever 
manifested in their home. Upon the boy’s character and life were 
early seen the blessed effects of this parental solicitude. Naturally of 
an ardent temperament, and sometimes yielding to the influence of 
self-will, young Fisk was, nevertheless, conscientious, and early acquired 
great aptitude in the narration of his religious experience in’ the neigh- 

rhood meetings. Even in academic life his marvelous ability to in- 
fluence and control mind was manifest. With a calm self-possession 
and an easy poise which he had acquired, he was seldom overwhelmed 
with surprise or found off his guard in the presence of an opponent. 
His collegiate life at Burlington, Vermont, and at Providence, Rhode 
Island, was brilliant in the line of scholarly attainment, but the brightness 
of his piety had grown dim, and, like too many others who goitogiate and 
have become careless of early instruction, young Fisk, on es! training. 
graduation, cherished the ambition of occupying a chief seat in the councils 
of the nation, and had thus somewhat stifled the voice of duty which had 
earlier so clearly pointed out the way in which he should walk. As the 
surest stepping-stone to future political preferment he began the study of 
the law with great vigor and success. 

But God had other and, as we must believe, holier work for him in 
store. The ministry of reconciliation was to be preached by this man of 
power and grace. The struggles which he underwent in relinquishing 
his legal studies and in entering the itinerant ministry of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (then a most despised body of religionists), in the face 
of strong opposition from his early and most cherished college friends, 
and from the woman to whom he had become betrothed, were such as 
well-nigh to rend asunder his troubled soul. But when the decision 
was once reached, such was his spiritual organization that no reservation, 
mental or moral, was possible. With a zeal and energy truly wonderful 
he gave himself to the work of saving souls. 

The hardships and exposure of this itinerant life were very trying, 
and it is hardly possible to conceive how any dishonest siinorant lite 
man of culture could be induced to give himself to such 4 experiences, 


a work. Yet Fisk did not escape these imputations of an unsanc- 


tified ambition, even from the side of his professed friends. But his de- 
votion and success in saving the souls of the people soon silenced all op- 
ponents. His study of the law had given him added cogency of argument 


with the people, and his style of preaching at this time resembled the _ 


earnest plea of an advocate who was laboring to convince a jury who 
had in their hands an issue of infinite moment. This portion of his 
public career made him entirely familiar with the polity and life of the 
church of which he was a minister, and thus eminently fitted him to un- 
derstand the peculiar training needful for the young men who were after- 
wards to enjoy his instructions in collegiate life. The mission of the 


‘ “i “ ‘ 
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Methodist Episcopal Church to the settlements which were so rapidly 
made by the hardy pioneers demanded an exceptional education on the 
part of her preachers. These settlers were as a class possessed of a ro- 
bust good sense and a strength of will which must be directed by equal 
good sense on the part of those who would lead them to a knowledge of 
the truth as it is in Christ, and by men who could easily adapt them- 
selves to the rude conditions and homely fare of frontier life. The itin- 
erant who was compelled to travel hundreds of miles to compass his wide 
circuit, and to preach from six to twelve times each week, must neces- 
sarily carry his library in his portmanteau, and prepare his sermons in the 
saddle. With this border work the cultured, polished Fisk became en- 
tirely familiar. Hence he was prepared later to say to the most gifted 
young man who might come under his instruction, “ God’s vineyard is 
broad, and abundant harvests will be garnered by your faithful service. 
Small earthly rewards you may expect ; even sacrifices and hardships await | 
you, but you have better companionship than that of kings, —‘ Lo! Iam 
with you.’” While he thus knew the trials of border life, he knew also the 
delights and comforts of the best New England homes, and found a wel- 
come reception to the families of the most opulent of other churches 
than his own. 

He began his work as an educator at Wilbraham Academy in Connecti- 
Begins his work CUt, in 1826. This infant seminary had thus a giant for its 
asan educator. first principal. Well does his biographer remark that Fisk 
was now in a position for which he was admirably qualified. His natural 
talents and his education, his great facility in the transaction of business, 
his knowledge of men and quick insight into character, his affability, 
sound judgment, and practical good sense, were all important qualifica- 
tions for his new position of usefulness. His government was eminently 
paternal. He carried the students and their interests on his heart, and 
his efforts in their behalf were truly amazing. Amid all the toils inci- 
dent to the founding of an academy for the growing church, Fisk was 
ever planning for better things and grander results. No man had a 
clearer view of the necessity of blending culture with piety in order to the 
future triumph of the church, and the permanent security of the state. 
It is not strange, therefore, that the eyes of the whole church were 
‘turned towards him as their natural and acknowledged leader. 

To invitations to high stations in other institutions of learning and in 
ecclesiastical work, he returned a firm declinature, convinced as he was 
that the honor and prosperity of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
North were most intimately connected with the success of this rising 
academy. No posts of honor or of ease could for a moment swerve him 
from his purpose to direct the educational movements of the church. To 
the success of this darling enterprise were consecrated all his choicest 
powers. To such heroic men, who have so nearly achieved this victory 
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of self-abnegation, has the church ever turned in its hours of peril and in 
its determining crises. The Methodist Church in America had reached its 
educational crisis. Two colleges in name had already been commenced ; 
several academies and seminaries had done much good in their several 
spheres. But she had already outstripped all other churches in the num- 
ber cf her communicants; wealth had greatly multiplied in their hands, 
and a strengthening conviction was felt by the leading men of the North 
and Kast that in order to meet the increasing responsibilities and achieve. 
the largest success in the future, Methodism must also provide for the 
higher and liberal education of her sons. 

Acting upon this conviction, the New York Annual Conference, at its 
session of 1829, adopted measures for the early establish- fisted eae 
ment of an institution of collegiate grade, and in 1830 Fisk tes of Weer: 
was elected first president of Wesleyan University, founded 
at Middletown, Connecticut. Of all men in American Methodism he 
then occupied the very foremost place. He brought to this new position 
ripened powers and a national reputation, and thus he directed public at- 
tention to this enterprise from the very beginning of its history. He 
was acknowledged the peer of the ablest collegiate presidents of the 
country, and his counsels were sought in the settlement of many impor- 
tant questions which were pressed upon the management of the higher 
institutions for solution. 

Notwithstanding her financial endowment was necessarily limited and 
inadequate, Wesleyan University attracted some of the best talent of the: 
church, and her students compared most favorably with those of the 
older colleges. The supreme desire of Dr. Fisk was to send forth a 
body of men who should exemplify a sanctified manhood, and become 
important forces in properly moulding public opinion. Hence he spared 
no pains to foster in the university a controlling religious influence. His 
holy life gave great weight to his earnest personal appeals to consecrate 
the powers to the service of, Christ. The revivals of religion among 
the students gave him inexpressible delight; “ These young men,” said 
he, “are training and girding themselves for the great enterprise of sub- 
duing the world to Christ, and how strongly does this commend our lit- 
erary institutions to the patronage of the Church!” bf 

It was to the great West of the American continent, which was veing 
so fapidly populated, and which he saw was in the near fut- 
ure to hold the balance of power in the nation, that Fisk 
frequently turned his most anxious thought. This belt of population 
would be a belt of barbarism unless the churches should throw into its 
midst the leavening influences of the gospel. Preachers and teachers 
could with the greatest difficulty keep pace with the restless enterprise 
of the immigrants. He saw that to save these new empires to an en- 
lightened Christianity, and to lay firmly the foundations of their institu- 


His plans. 
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tions, political, social, and educational, a host of young men properly 
trained and burning with zeal for the salvation of souls must be pre- 
pared in his own college. Hence his untiring industry to supply this 
pressing need; hence his wide correspondence with the foremost men of 
his own and other churches on a subject which so constantly pressed 
upon his attention. The results have fully justified these anxieties and 
these sacrificing labors. Much of the wondérful success of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church west of the Alleghanies, and much of the broad 
and enlightened policy adopted in her work, have been the immediate 
result of the advice of Wilbur Fisk, and of the labors of the alumni of 
Wesleyan University. “I wish we could fill that country with sound, 
pious teachers,” said he. “Indeed, I want to send out enough to set the 
world on fire! I have done educating youths for themselves; my sole 
object, I think, will be hereafter to educate all I can get for the world.” 
This accounts for the fact that during the first twenty years of its his- 
tory so large a proportion of the alumni of Wesleyan University became 
preachers and teachers. 

A man of superior culture and broad views, whose sympathies were as 
nay face wide as humanity, and yet under the direction of a sound 
meted minis- judgment, could not but be keenly alive to the deficiencies 

of the ministry of his church in order to the most effective 
work in the future. Hitherto the preachers of the Methodist Church had 
accomplished marvelous results by virtue of an untiring industry and an 
unquenchable zeal. Other churches had been thereby greatly stimulated, 
and yet they had yielded nothing of their former intellectual and profes- 
sional preparation. Fisk, therefore, clearly saw that unless more gen- 
erous provisions were made for theological training, the Methodist clergy 
must soon work at a fearful disadvantage, and the influence of that com- 
munion must steadily decline. Consistently with its history, the Meth- 
odist Church had hitherto done what was possible to instruct its can- 
didates in doctrines and polity. Their theological seminary had been in 
the field, their professor of theology had been the senior preacher, under 
whose direction the junior was to study and work; the examinations 
were held at the session of the annual conference, and thus a not insig- 
nificant degree of knowledge and mental discipline was secured. The 
great defect of this system was its inability to prepare raw material for 
the responsibilities of the Christian pulpit and pastorate, since the cir- 
cumstances were often very untoward, and the senior preachers them- 
selves were frequently insufficiently prepared to be guides to those who 
were under their supervision. It was no uncommon thing for the young 
itinerant to painfully study out his Greek Testament by the light of the 
* pitch-pine fire in the cabin of the pioneer, and master his systematic 
theology in the saddle while hurrying forward to his distant appoint- 
ment. But however zealous, and however industrious, these preachers 
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could not be thus fully prepared for ministering to a more settled and 
intelligent society, which must soon succeed to this initial period. Fisk, 
in common with a few other broad-minded men, was deeply anxious 
to supply this felt deficiency in the training of the ministry. He did 
not, however, favor the founding of separate theological seminaries. His 
opposition came from lack of funds, from want of properly qualified 
professors, and, most of all, from a fear that the instruction in these ex- 
clusively theological schools might be too speculative in character and 
result in mere dogmatism, or that, by being excluded for a term of years 
from the activities of Christian work, the ardor of the piety of the can- 
didates might be unhappily lessened and chilled. It is well known that 
many of the ablest men of other churches still share this feeling. It 
was his custom to form voluntary classes in theology ; by this means the 
leisure hours of the students could be occupied by such subjects, and 
their reading directed to such topics, as would more especially fit them 
for the responsibilities of the Christian ministry. It is not too much to 
say that many who now occupy foremost places in American Methodism, 
received their strongest impulses and caught their burning enthusiasm in 
these theological classes of Dr. Fisk. 

Closely related to theological education was the subject of missions. 
“ The field is the world,” said the Divine Christ. “The 7.0) 55) mis 
world is my parish,” said John Wesley. From the hour of #0. 
his consecration to the work of the Christian ministry;Fisk had flamed 
with missionary zeal. Two classes of missions had specially interested 
him, ‘namely, that to Liberia, on account of its connection with the 
scheme of African colonization, whose cause he had heartily espoused, 
and that to the native Indian tribes both in Upper Canada and in Ore- 
gon. For the former mission he had offered himself in person ; for the 
use of the Mohawks he had urged the translation of a portion of the 
Scriptures; and the Flathead mission in Oregon was his own origination. 
Hence his great concern as an educator was to keep the wants of the 
missionary work ever prominently before the thought of the students of 
the university, and his platform efforts at the conferences and on an- 
niversary occasions were always powerful and effective. 

The arduous labors and the constant anxieties attendant on founding 
the university, together with his consuming zeal for RENTS jay Buoed, 
religious and philanthropic work, had made serious inroads 
upon a constitution naturally delicate and now terribly overworked. It 
was, therefore, a necessity that he leave his work for a time and seek 
recreation in the Old World. Conseguently in the autumn of 1835 he 
embarked in company with a few friends for Europe. He was charged 
with duties in themselves onerous and honorable, which he discharged in 
a manner entirely satisfactory to the great church whose delegate he was, 
and with a dignity and an unction which proved a blessing to the British 
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Wesleyan conference which received him. Qn this entire tour his was 
the same inquiring mind, the same tender heart, the same loving solici- 
tude for the students and for the philanthropic and religious enterprises 
to which he had consecrated his life. 

During his absence in Europe he was elected a bishop of the Method- 
Pipes pai ist Episcopal Church by a very large majority 3 indeed, his 
ofthe M.. election was hailed with delight by the entire church both 
ie North and South. To this expression of confidence and 
esteem Dr. Fisk felt that he must return most careful and deliberate an- 
swer; but after mature study he concluded that his was a mission of 
Christian education rather than a mission of general superintendency in 
the entire church. While this decision was a matter of surprise to many, 
and of earnest protest on the part of some of his most loved friends, to 
Fisk himself the way of duty seemed plain. 

On his return from Europe he breught the increased power coming 
Devotion to stu. from travel and wide observation to bear upon the univer- 
dante, sity of his own creation, and now of his strengthening and 
almost consuming love. The piety, humility, and simplicity of this truly 
saintly man had become well-nigh perfected. No one could be more 
free from all assumption of superiority’in his intercourse even with the 
most lowly; none could be less careful of that dignity which so many 
believe should be thrown over men in high official station. From this 
time his preaching became even more warm and evangelical than ever 
before. During a most precious revival with which Middletown was 
blessed under the pastorate of the recently deceased Dr. C. K. True, in 
1837, the students of the university became deeply interested for their 
own salvation. This noble and holy president now became an angel of 
guidance to many a young man, who afterwards successfully proclaimed 
to others that gospel which had there saved his own soul. Fisk’s pul- 
pit and chapel ministrations during this period of refreshing were di- 
vested of all those stately forms of art with which too many delight to 
clothe their thoughts, and were in simplicity and in the demonstration of 
the Spirit; thus they were a powerful means of arousing, comforting, 
encouraging, and instructing the young men who have since occupied 
the foremost stations in the educational and ministerial work of the 
Methodist Church. It is probable that no college president ever se- 
cured a more complete respect and love of his students and faculty, 
or a more constant affection and confidence of the church at large. His 
piety was so deep, vigorous, and uniform, yet so natural, cheerful, and 
utterly lacking in officiousness and cynicism, that it became diffusive and 
pervasive, and warming like the sunlight. His gentle dignity and grace, 
his total unselfishness, his delightful simplicity, exalted even common 
duties to the dignity of holy opportunities. 

The sunset of such a life must be glorious. As with the early Chris- 
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tians in the Roman catacombs, so Fisk’s dying day was his true dies 
natalis, and the anticipations of his happy spirit left their impress on 
its former dwelling-place: for : 


Le Living light had touched the brow of death.’ 


He died February 22, 1839. A plain shaft, rising in the little college 
cemetery at Middletown, bears the simple inscription, — 


WILBUR FISK, S. T. D. 


FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Him American Methodism reveres as her true saint in the work of 
Christian education. — C. W. B. 


LIFE XIV. JOHN HENRY LIVINGSTON. 
A. D. 1746-A. D. 1825. REFORMED (DUTCH), — AMERICA. 


Amone the ministers of the Reformed (Dutch) Church in America, 
no name is held in higher veneration, esteem, and gratitude than that 
of John H: Livingston. The circumstances under which he was led to 
enter the ministry; the valuable services which be was able to render 
to this branch of the Christian church at a most disturbed and critical 
period in its history; the eminent qualifications of heart and intellect 
that he brought to every position he was called to occupy, and with 
which he adorned every relation of life ; his success in impressing others 
with the divine truths and spiritual influences that filled his own soul, 
—all endeared him to the hearts of the people, and attested the divine 
guidance that signally marked his career. 

Like many another of the most devoted and useful servants of God,. 
he was connected with an honorable and pious ancestry, and o¢ patch ana 
thus shared in the rich promises of a covenant-keeping 5¢tch lineage. 
God. He was a descendant, in the fourth generation, of the Rey. John 
Livingston, the eminently devoted and successful minister of the gospel 
in Scotland, and the ancestor of the Livingston families in this country. 
Upon his death (August 9, 1672), at Rotterdam, Holland, whither nine 
years previous the bold and earnest preacher had removed to escape the 
intolerant spirit that prevailed in his native country, his son Robert 
came to America, connecting himself by marriage with the distinguished 
Schuyler family. He was given three sons, Philip, Robert, and Gilbert.’ 

2 ion the children of Philip were Philip Livingston, Esq., one of the noble patriots 
who signed the declaration of American independence, and deyoted his best energies to the 
service of his country, and William Livingston, LL. D., for several hide governor of the 
State of New Jersey, a man distinguished for remarkable intellectual force and ardent piety. 


To the branch represented by Robert belonged the late celebrated Chancellor Livingston. 
(See the memoir of Livingston, by Rey. A. Gunn, D. D.) 
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John Henry Livingston, the grandson of Gilbert, and son of Henry 
and §. Conklin Livingston, was born at Poughkeepsie, Dutchess County, 
New York, on the 30th of May, 1746. After studying in a school at 
Fishkill, and under a private tutor at home, he entered the Freshman class 
in Yale College in September, 1758, at the early age of twelve years, 
and graduated with honor in July, 1762. 

Hee ambitious to obtain worldly distinction, he decided to devote 
himself to the legal profession. After studying two years his health 
failed, and, ta that his sickness might prove fatal, he became anxious 
for his salvation, and earnestly sought pardon and peace through faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Though favored with the advantages of a ré- 
ligious education, and occasionally impressed with the transcendent im- 
portance of the claims of God and eternal realities, still, up to this time, 
the prizes of earthly ambition and the fascination of worldly success had- 
filled his imagination and absorbed his thoughts. But God had a higher 
and nobler work for him to do than his own plans had compassed, and 
through suffering and bodily weaknessdrew him to Himself. 

On recovering his health, he resolved to prepare for the Christian min- 
istry. Under the advice of the Rev. Dr. Laidlie, of New York, from 
whom he received the warmest encouragement in the prosecution of his 
theological studies, he determined to enter one of the universities of 
Holland. He was greatly influenced to take this step by the hope that 
his residence in Holland might help him to be the instrument of heal- 
ing the sad dissensions that existed at that time in the Reformed Dutch 
Church in this country. Accordingly, on the 12th of May, 1766, when 
Stuaies in Hol- he was scarcely twenty years of age, he sailed for Amster- 

and. dam, bearing with him letters to distinguished individuals, 
by whom he was cordially received. He pursued his “theologitat studies 
with diligence for four years at the University of Utrecht, ‘wihttts the 
love and respect of many. On the 5th of June, 1769, he was examined 
for licensure by the classis of Amsterdam, and became a candidate for 
the ministry. Soon after he was invited to become the second English 
preacher of the Reformed Dutch Church in the city of New York. 
Having received the degree of doctor of divinity from the faculty of 
the University of Utieeht; after a most rigid examination conducted in 
the Latin language, and having been ordained by the classis of Amster- 
dam, the young divine retutited to his native country, and arrived in New 
York September 3, 1770. 

His personal friends, and the officers and members of the church over 
which he had been called to preside, welcomed him home with the warm- 
Iabors in New @St affection, and with deep gratitude to Almighty God. 
York city. Dr. Livingston at once entered upon his ministerial work 
with renewed physical health, with mental powers disciplined to careful 
study and laborious investigation, with earnest zeal tempered with great 
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discretion, with a heart warm with love to Christ. He possessed a broad 
catholic spirit and intense desires for the harmony and unity of the 
church with which he had cast in his lot. 

His first sermon was preached in the Middle Dutch Church, in Nas- 
sau Street, to a large and deeply interested audience, from 1 Cor. i. 22— 
24, Although he was associated with colleagues of established char- 
acter and pulpit ability, yet he manfully assumed his full share of labor, 
preaching twice on Sunday, visiting the people, and attending two, and 
sometimes three, catechetical exercises every week. It was soon appar- 
ent that he was rapidly gaining the confidence and affection of his peo- 
ple, and the respect and esteem of the entire community. The fervor 
of his piety, manifested out of the pulpit, as well as in it; his prudence 
and Christian courtesy in private intercourse; his earnest and attractive — 
style of preaching, presenting as he did, to saints and sinners, the truths 
and promises of the gospel with great clearness, force, and persuasive 
eloquence, secured for him a wide popularity, based upon the best feel- 
ings of the human heart. 

Soon after his settlement in New York, he directed his efforts towards 
effecting a reconciliation between the famous Cetus and Conferentie 
parties, that had so long and so seriously divided the church, —an object 
that he had in vain attempted to accomplish while residing in Holland. 
To appreciate the magnitude of this undertaking, and the value of the 
services rendered to the church by the settlement of the difficulties, 
mainly through the instrumentality of Dr. Livingston, we need to have 
before. us the details of the unhappy schism that had destroyed the 
peace of the Dutch churches in America, and had raged so violently as 
to threaten the destruction of the denomination. But our limits will 
only allow us to quote Livingston’s words, in connection with the mo- 
tives that prompted him to remain in the church in which he had been 
baptized and reared: “There was another motive that imperceptibly, 
yet powerfully, inclined me to this determination. An unhappy schism 
and controversy had for several years subsisted in the Dutch churches 
in America, which, unless soon suppressed, threatened the annihilation 
of that whole denomination. The precise grounds of the dispute, or the 
best means for reconciling the contending parties, I had not then com-, 
pletely surveyed. The existing facts, however, were notorious and afflict- 
ive; and I understood enough to convince me of the inevitable ruin that 
was impending, and must soon be experienced if those dissensions were 
not healed. For the restoration of peace and prosperity in this distin- 
guished portion of the Lord’s vineyard I felt an ardent desire, and it was 
powerfully impressed on my mind that God would render me, however 
unworthy and unfit for that arduous work, an instrument in his hand to 
compromise and heal these dissensions, and to raise the reputation and 
establish the dignity and usefulness of the Dutch Church in America. 

41 
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In what way these great objects were to be effected, or how the Lord 
would prepare and afterwards employ me for that purpose, I did not 
know; nor did this excite any difficulty or uneasiness. The point was 
settled in my mind, and I was fully persuaded that it would be accom- 
plished. This removed all further hesitation, and fixed my determina- 
tion to abide in my own church.” 

In about two years after he began his efforts to effect a reconciliation, 
en ae it was accomplished, and he adds, “ The posterior dealings 
Dutch Re- of divine Providence, and the gracious fulfillment of my 
han expectation, have afforded me abundant evidence that my 
choice has been crowned with the divine approbation.” 

In October, 1775, Dr. Livingston was married to Sarah, the youngest 
daughter of Philip Livingston, at Kingston, whither the family had re- 
moved from New York, on account of an apprehended invasion by the 
British forces. A more happy connection could scarcely have been 
formed, as the lady was distinguished for all those qualities of heart and 
character that constitute the tranquillity and joy of a Christian home. 
As many families had left New York, which was in a defenseless con- 
dition, and the congregations were greatly broken up, Dr. Livingston re- 
mained for some time with his father-in-law, visiting New York as often 
as was practicable, and preaching (alternately with Dr. Laidlié, who had 
removed to Red Hook) to the remnant of the flock until September, 
1776, when the British forces took possession of the city. 

Soon after, he was invited by the consistory of the Dutch Church in 
Albany to preach for them during his exile, or as long as it might suit 
his convenience. He removed to Albany with Mrs. Livingston and his 
infant son, and labored in conjunction with the devoted and excellent 
Dr. Westerle for three years, when, owing to the feeble state of his 
wife’s health, he retired to the Livingston manor. By the people of 
Albany he was highly appreciated and beloved for his faithful and at- 
tractive presentation of gospel truth, his ardent piety, and his elevated 
religious conversation. In April, 1780, a call was extended to him to 
settle permanently in Albany; but he declined it, deeming it best to re- 
main at the manor, and preach to the destitute churches in the vicinity. 
Wherever his lot was cast, he exercised the greatest diligence in the serv- 
ice of his divine Master, laboring to strengthen the faith and brighten the 
hopes of God’s people, and to win souls to Christ. The national troubles 
weighed heavily upon his heart, and he fervently prayed for the success 
of the American cause, and rejoiced in every victory that liberty gained 
over oppression. 

After remaining about eighteen months at the manor, he removed to 
his father’s residence in Poughkeepsie, and supplied the pulpit of the 
church, at that time in want of a pastor, until the evacuation of New 
York by the British troops, in November, 1783, when he returned to re« 
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sume his pastoral charge in that city. The seven eventful years since 
his departure had wrought sad changes in his congregation and wide 
circle of friends, and traces of the outrages committed by the enemy 
were visible in many parts of the city. Several churches 

were in a ruinous condition, among which were the Middle fhe cite ofa 
and North Dutch churches, that had been used as prisons, ~"" 

the interior having been entirely destroyed. His bosom friend and wise 
counselor, the excellent Laidlie, had passed away from the earth, and 
of the four ministers of the Collegiate Church, connected with it at 
the beginning of the war, Dr. Livingston was the only one who returned 
at its close to resume his ministerial work. Girding himself anew for 
service, and seeking guidance and strength from above, he undertook the 
sole charge of the congregation, and was indefatigable in his labors to 
sustain and advance its interests. 

After the unhappy difficulties in the denomination, already mentioned, 
had been removed, and harmony was restored, a plan was adopted of ap- 
pointing a professor of theology; and the requisite funds having been 
raised, application was made to the classis of Amsterdam, and by them to 
the faculty of the University of Utrecht, to recommend a suitable person 
for the position. They at once referred to Dr. Livingston as possessing 
higher qualifications than any one they could send from Holland, and 
adviséd his appointment. But the storm of war that had already begun 
interrupted the project, and the matter was deferred until peace was re- 
stored to the nation. 

In October, 1784, a convention of ministers and elders was held, and 
the honorable office of professor of theology was unani- qeoiogical pro- 
mously conferred upon Dr. Livingston, who, after prayer- for. 
ful consideration, declared his acceptance of the same. The 19th of 
May, 1785, was the time fixed for his inauguration. The exercises were 
held in the old Dutch church in Garden Street, and the inaugural oration 
was delivered in Latin, before the General Synod, the name that the 
convention had now assumed. The subject selected was “ The Truth of 
the Christian Religion,” which was treated with his usual argumentative 
force and clearness and elegance of style. : 

But the duties of this position, added to the care of a large congrega- - 
tion, which previous to the war had been served by four ministers, broke 
down his health, and for change of air and necessary exercise he re- 
moved in the spring, or early in the summer, of 1786, to Flatbush, Long 
Island, whither his students followed him. Since his appointment he 
had lectured to the class five days every week, and much of his time 
at this period was necessarily, yet delightfully, employed in gather- 
ing into his church a rich harvest, as the fruit of the divine blessing 
upon his faithful labors. During the nearly three years that he was sole 
pastor of the church he received over four hundred persons to the com- 
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munion on profession of their faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. It was 
“ one joyful revival season,” in which his mental energies were strength- 
ened and his soul encouraged and stimulated by heavenly influences, 
while the strain upon his physical powers was unavoidably severe. He 
was willing, however, to spend and be spent for the Master who af- 
forded him such signal tokens of his favor and approbation. 

The rare combination of natural gifts and varied acquisitions of this 
devoted servant of the Lord enabled him to serve the church in nearly if 
not all the departments of its work. In 1787 he was appointed chairman 
of acommittee to prepare and publish a selection of Psalms for the use of 
the church in public worship. He also proposed that a constitution of 
the church be drawn up, presenting in a condensed form its doctrine, 
worship, and government, and was a prominent member of the commit- 
tee appointed to prepare it. His associate, Dr. D. Romeyn, rendered 
most efficient and important service in this work. It is regarded, how- 
ever, by Dr. Gunn as no injustice to the memory of this able and most 
Father of the USCLUl divine to give to Dr. Livingston the title of “ father 
Reformed Dutch of the constitution of the Reformed Dutch Church in the 
conauuration« United States of America.” This constitution was sol- 
emnly ratified by the General Synod held at New York on the 10th of 
October, 1792. 

Although Dr. Livingston was at this time in a measure relieved of his 
arduous labors by colleagues who were associated with him in his minis- 
terial work, yet in the summer of 1809 it was evident that his health 
was becoming impaired by his constant toil. In consequence of this, he 
was excused from preaching more than once on the Sabbath. On the 
revival of Queen’s College, at New Brunswick, arrangements were made 
between the trustees of that institution and the General Synod that the . 
professorate should be united with the college, and in October, 1810, Dr. 
Livingston was transferred from New York to New Brunswick to fill 
the double office of professor of theology and president of the college. 
It was a great sacrifice for him to sunder the tender ties that had so 
long bound him to his work and friends in New York; but his noble 
spirit was accustomed to make sacrifices, and after forty years’ service 
in the ministry, and twenty-six in the professorship (the latter without 
compensation), he yielded to the stern necessity that took him to another 
field. Under his administration, which continued fifteen years, the col- 
lege prospered, and during his ministry of fifty-four years nearly two 
hundred students were trained under his instruction for the gospel min- 
istry. 

While in apparent health, and discharging his official duties with vigor 
and unwonted cheerfulness, his career was suddenly brought to a close. 
Probably the last letters that he wrote were addressed to his son under 
date of January 13 and 15, 1825, to express his sympathy in the death 
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of an infant member of his family. His tender domestic affection ap- 


pears throughout these letters, as may be inferred from the closing words 
of the last : — 


“Now, my dear, my sweet, my beloved children, I mourn with you. 
T help you to bear your burdens; my heart and love are with you. I 
bless you both most tenderly, and all the precious flock, and am your 
loving father, J. H. Livinesron.” 


On the 19th of January he made several visits in the morning and 
delivered a long lecture to the students on Divine Providence. The even- 
ing he spent with his colleague in conversing with great animation and 
delight upon divine themes. After engaging in family worship, in which 
he seemed to draw specially near to God, and to remember every object 
dear to his heart, he retired at the usual hour, and in the morning was 
found asleep in Jesus. His tranquil countenance and natural position 
indicated that he Had passed away without a struggle to the realms of 
celestial light and everlasting blessedness. 

Livingston’s presence, in public and private, was commanding and dig- 
nified, and awakened a feeling of reverence in the minds wavucaltiof Fie 
of strangers and those who were most intimately associated ™#- 
with him. He was tall and erect, with a noble person, and a countenance 
beaming with intelligence, affability, and kindness. His manners were pol- 
ished and courteous, and for the members of his family and his intimate 
friends he manifested the most tender regard and affection. 

His conversational powers were remarkable, and, like all his other 
gifts, were consecrated to the good of man and to the glory of God. 
One of his earliest students, who enjoyed the intimacy of private inter- , 
course with him, says, “I never knew him, in any circle in which he 
might be found, to hold a conversation of any length which he did not 
turn into some channel for religious improvement. This was done in a 
manner so discreet, appropriate, and gentle as not only to avoid awaken- 
ing prejudice, but to conciliate respect and good-will. It was not uncom- 
mon for him, in mixed companies, when the secular concerns of the day 
were the theme of conversation, to interweave religious sentiments and 
reflections so naturally deduced, so wisely stated, and so courteously and 
kindly applied that even those who were generally most indifferent to 
religion could not but reverence it as it thus appeared to its venerable 
representative and minister. In his intercourse with Christians his con- 
versation was like ointment poured forth, and his pupils will testify, one 
and all, that they never enjoyed an interview of any length with him in 
which the Lord Jesus Christ was not brought prominently before them, 
and valuable hints were not given, bearing upon the culture of the spiri- 


tual life.” 
As we may naturally suppose from a testimony like this, he was regu- 
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lar and devout in his private religious duties. He spent much time in 
prayer and in holy meditation. He sought strength and guidance from 
above, and lived near,to God. He daily walked in the light of divine 
truth, and drank from the fountain of living waters, and streams of be- 
nign influences flowed from him in every direction. His piety gave tone 
to his whole demeanor, rendering him eminently discreet in the manage- 
ment of ecclesiastical matters, tender of the feelings of others, and wise 
in the selection of the best means for the best ends. He was cautious 
rather than bold and adventurous in proposing and advocating measures 
for the good of the church, and yet ever evinced the greatest courage in 
sustaining its doctrines and discipline, and persevering in the support of 
whatever he deemed vital to its welfare and prosperity. He loved and 
maintained with the warmest affection and unwavering determination the 
cardinal truths of Christianity, receiving with implicit faith the words of 
inspiration, and accepting Christ as the centre of theology, the mediator 
between God and man, the only source of pardon and eternal life. 

As a preacher, Dr. Livingston attained to a distinguished rank. His 
OF ead presse commanding personal appearance, his striking elocution 
and professor. and characteristic gesticulation, his deep convictions of the 
absolute truth of God’s Word, and his vivid apprehension of the tre- 
mendous consequences of accepting or rejecting the gospel message ren- 
dered his preaching most impressive. The success attending his public 
ministrations in the city of New York and elsewhere, when {n the full- 
ness of his vigor, abundantly attest his superior pulpit power. He usu- 
ally preached from carefully prepared copious notes, but was able, with 
very little preparation, from his large intellectual resources and his ac- 
,, curate knowledge of the Scriptures, to instruct and edify his hearers. 
His appeals to the impenitent were often very powerful and search- 
ing, but he specially loved to revive the hopes of the desponding, and to 
cheer the weary pilgrims in their struggles to overcome sin and the 
world, and win the rewards that were set before them. He loved to un- 
fold the exceeding great and precious promises, that make the blessed- 
ness and glories of the future a present consolation, stimulus, and 
power. 

To the professor’s chair Dr. Livingston brought a knowledge of the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, a rich fund of theological learn- 
ing, and the varied and choice acquisitions he had gained during his 
four years’ connection with the university at Utrecht, of whose distin- 
guished theologian, Bonnet, he had been a favorite pupil. His manner 
of giving instruction was calculated to awaken the earnest attention and 
interest of his pupils. He delivered his lectures with ease, clearly pre- 
senting the topics in logical order, showing the authority and harmony 
of the doctrines of the Bible, and their relations to human belief and 
practical life. With his students he sat as a father among his children, 
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and their respect and affection for him prepared them to receive his in- 
structions to their hearts as well as their intellects. Their subsequent 
faithfulness in preaching “the truth as it is in Jesus,” their adherence 
to the doctrines of the church, and their success in the ministry, bear 
testimony to the value of his training and teachings, and the moulding 
influence of his godly character and life. 

While the Reformed (Dutch) Church has an existence, the name of 
John H. Livingston will be held in the highest veneration, and in most 
affectionate and grateful remembrance. — R. W. C. 


LIFE XV. WILLIAM WHITE. 
A. D. 1748—A. D. 1836. EPISCOPALIAN, — AMERICA.! 


Witr1am Wuite, the son of Colonel Thomas and Esther White, was 
born in Philadelphia, on the 4th of April, 1748, New Style. He gradu- 
ated at seventeen from the then College of Philadelphia (now the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania), and, yielding to the call of the Holy Spirit, he 
determined at that early age to devote himself to the Christian ministry. 
Accordingly, he began his theological studies. The exercises which most 
interested and benefited him were those held by himself and four other 
young men looking forward to the ministry, under thedirection of the 
Rey. Dr. William Smith, the provost of the college. During the Sun- 
day evenings of a few months for three successive years, these young 
men wrote out and delivered notes and exegesis upon Bible history. 
These exercises, having been first submitted to the provost for correction 
and approval, were then delivered in public in the hall of the old college, 
two speaking in turn each evening, and the provost at the conclusion en- - 
larged on the themes discussed by these youths. 

“‘ Although,” says Bishop White, “ this was far from being a complete 
course of ecclesiastical studies, it called to a variety of reading and to a 
concentration of what was read.” ‘There was also use,” he adds, “in 
the introduction to public speaking.” 

Five years of this kind of study were passed in this city, prolonged 
in his case, because he had graduated so early from college. There were 
then no schools of the prophets, wherein the candidates for the ministry 
could prepare themselves for their sacred office. The desultory teaching 
of private and irresponsible ministers was all that could be obtained 
after the pupil had taken his college degree. 


1 Of this life story, by the Rev. Dr. William Bacon Stevens, bishop of the (P. E.) dio- 
cese of Pennsylvania, only the opening and closing sentences were prepared by its au- 
thor for this work. ‘The remaining portions, with other interesting matter, were read on 
the occasion of the reinterment of the remains of William White in the chancel of Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, in 1876, and were published in pamphlet form for a limited circula- 

M. 


tion. — H. M. 
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Having pursued his studies diligently and conducted himself with so- 
briety and discretion, young White was ready for his ordination. But 
here another difficulty rose before him. There was no bishop in Amer- 

ica, and to obtain orders he must cross the Atlantic and seek 

iged to seek ‘ " 

Oreetica them at the hands of English prelates. This was a griev- 
gic ous hardship for the ministerial candidates, and was a se- 
rious drawback to the prosperity of the church in the colonies of Great 
Britain. A voyage across the Atlantic then was quite a different thing 
from a voyage now. One fifth of all the candidates who set sail for 
England perished abroad. 

When to this danger of the seas was added the loss of time and the 
expense of the voyages to and fro, costing usually one hundred pounds, 
a sum equivalent to the yearly salary of most of the clergy at that time, 
we can easily understand what a formidable barrier existed against the 
increase of the ministry, and how much moral courage and firmness of 
purpose were requisite before a young man would resolve to take up such 
heavy crosses, in order to become a minister of Christ. 

These colonies were then under the episcopal jurisdiction of the lord 
bishop of London, who superintended them by means of certain clergy- 
men who were termed commissaries, and to whom was committed a cer- 
tain amount of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. This arrangement, however, 
only partially remedied the evil arising from their not having any bishop. 
Churchés were unconsecrated, the baptized were not confirmed, candi- 
dates could not be ordained, and the wholesome regimen of the episco- 
pacy was altogether wanting.’ Such was the condition when the youth- 
ful White, unable to get orders in his native land, was about to proceed 
to England for them. 

He sailed from Chester for London on October 15, 1770, in the ship 
Britannia. Of the incidents of his voyage we know nothing, but can 
well imagine the discomforts and dangers which at that period, and with 
such comparatively small and ill-furnished ships, he must have endured. 

1 Yet both clergy and laity, over two hundred years ago, saw the necessity of bishops 
and sought earnestly to secure their appointment. When the plan was proposed in 1658 
to send a bishop to the American plantations, it was thwarted by the outbreak of troubles 
in Scotland. When in 1673 the Rev. Dr. Alex. Murry was nominated by Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon, and approved by King Charles Second, and even a draft of letters-patent was 
prepared, the plan was defeated because the endowment was to be out of the public customs. 

hen again in 1713 Queen Anne responded favorably to the request of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, that bishops should besappointed for the colonies, and the so- 
ciety actually fixed upon and purchased a residence for the bishop at Burlington, New Jer- 
sey, the death of the good queen again frustrated the design. George First was also fa- 
vorable to the plan, but the rebellion in Scotland absorbed the public mind, and Sir Robert 
Walpole discountenanced the project. Later still, Edmund Gibson, bishop of London, re- 
newedly pressed the matter upon the attention of the government, and memorials were sent 
to him from the clergy of Maryland, of New England, of Christ Church, Philadelphia, and 
St. Ann’s, Burlington, urging the sending of a bishop to America. The plan was sustained 
and advocated by Bishops Secker and Tennison, by Bishops Lowth, Butler, Benson, Sher- 
lock, and Terrick; but the rising difficulties between the colonies and the mother country, 


and the extreme creeaen and Jealousy of the opponents of the Church of England in this 


country, prevented the execution of the design, and so the church for a hundred and fifty 
years had existed here without a local episcopate. ; j 
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Nor will it be difficult for us to surmise the joy which he felt when the 
ery of “ Land ho!” was sung out from the mast-head, and then watched 
with éver increasing delight the unfolding panorama of the shore, until 
the ship cast anchor in its destined port, and he trod, for the first time, 
the soil of the dear old motherland. 

He was received in England by his aunts, Miss White and Mrs. Weeks, 
and though he took lodgings in London, he spent a considerable portion 
of his time with them at Twickenham, ten miles from Westminster, 
where he said he “took pleasure not only in the society of an agrecable 
circle of friends to which T was admitted in that earthly paradise, but in 
rambles in the neighborhood.” 

He had come to England for a solemn purpose, and he at once set 
about the work of securing his ordination. Several obstacles, however, 
were in his way. First, he was not of canonical age. The thirty-fourth 
canon of the Church of England requires that a person desiring to be a 
deacon shall be three and twenty years old. William White lacked sev- 
eral months of being three and twenty, and was thereby obliged to ob- 
tain a faculty or dispensation from the archbishop of Canterbury grant- _ 
ing ordination infra @tatem for persons of special abilities, before the 
canonical age. 

Another difficulty lay in the fact that he was not a graduate of either 
of the two great universities, Oxford or Cambridge, as specified in the 
thirty-fourth canon. While, however, the usual formal testimonials were 
drawn up upon a supposition that the candidate was a B. A. of some col- 
lege of Oxford or Cambridge, yet the same canon made provision for such 
cases as had not these degrees, and under this exceptional clause William 
White became eligible for holy orders. Having obtained the various 
letters testimonial and presented them to the bishop through his secre- 
tary or chaplain a month before ember week, he was then requested to 
present himself for examination by the bishop and three clergymen. 
This he successfully passed, so that the examining chaplain told a friend 
of his aunt, “that his examination would have been an honor to either 
of the universities,” and then he subscribed, according to the requisition 
of the thirty-sixth canon, a declaration of allegiance and of the royal 
supremacy ; of conformity to the use of the Book of Common Prayer, 
and an acknowledgment of the binding authority ex animo of the thirty- 


‘ nine articles, “taking them in the true literal usual and grammatical 


sense.” ‘ 


These and all other preliminaries having been complied with, he was 
ordained deacon, December 23, 1770, in the Chapel Royal of St. James’s 
Palace, Westminster, by Dr. Philip Yonge, bishop of Norwich, acting 
in behalf of Dr. Richard Terrick, bishop of London. The aim of years 
of study had been reached, and he stood trembling on the threshold of a 
ministry which stretched itself onward sixty and five years. 
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Not being of canonical age to obtain priest’s orders, he remained in 
His two years in England until he could do so. He had no special clerical 
England. duty to perform, and hence was left free to pursue those 
studies which fitted him for a higher ministry, and make that acquaint- 
ance with England and Englishmen which his means and time enabled 
him happily to do. He took several journeys to different parts of Eng- 
land and passed some weeks at Oxford. His visit to this university he 
greatly enjoyed, making friends of the fellows and tutors of its several 
colleges, and enjoying the public exercises not only in the preaching 
which he heard in St. Mary’s, but also in the convocations and exami- 
nations at which he was present. 

The religious condition of the Church of England at this time was lam- 
-entably relaxed. Error of doctrine of a subtle kind had been broached 
by men in high positions. Worldliness had so invaded the church that 
routs and balls were held even in the palace at Lambeth, a fact which 
drew down upon Archbishop Cornwallis the rebuke of George Third. 
There was a fearful latitudinarianism in the opinions of the clergy which 
led to continued controversy. The discourses from the pulpit were mostly 
_ of a philosophical or moral character. Church people, and even the 
clergy, indulged, with but little restraint, in the so-called pleasures of the 
chase, the ball-room, and the theatre, and the general tone of morality 
throughout the land was low and doubtful. As a consequence, infidelity 
grew apace and became fashionable and popular. That this statement is 
not too broad is evident from the words of Archbishop Secker, who died 
in 1768, who says in one of his sermons: “ It is a reproach, I believe, 
peculiar to the Christians of this age and nation, that many of them seem 
ashamed of their Christianity, and excuse their piety as others do their 
vices.” 

The great doctrines of grace so strongly set forth in the liturgy, the ar- 
ticles, and the homilies, and which were expounded so forcibly by the 
divines of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, were weakened and 
altered into almost another gospel ; and hence had arisen stronger dissent 
on the one hand, and that remarkable Wesleyan movement on the other, 
which was at that very time sapping the strength of the church and 
raising up against her and out of her very midst some of her strongest 
opponents. 

Such was the state of the Church¢of England when William White 
jwas there for deacon’s and priest’s orders. To one coming from such a 
remote and quiet colony to the bustle and excitement of London, and to 
one educated under a system so diverse from that in the great schools 
and colleges of England, there was much to dazzle and lead astray. It 
is therefore the more to be thankful for, that one so young as William 
White was enabled to bear up against all these adverse and misleading 
influences, and not only to maintain an unblemished moral character 
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amidst so many alluring temptations, but also to retain his Christian 
faith unswayed by the theological and ecclesiastical errors then rife and 
freely broached. 

April 25, 1772, he was ordained to the priesthood by Dr. Terrick, 
the bishop of London. The same bishop also licensed him to officiate 
in Pennsylvania. He was now ready to return. He sailed potas to 
from England in June, on the ship Pennsylvania Packet, America. 
Captain Osborne, but owing to calms, light winds, and the bad sailing 
qualities of the ship in which he embarked, he did not reach Philadel- 
phia until the 19th of September, when he once more entered the home 
circle which he had left over two years before, and now stood before 
them an ordained minister of Christ. 

Before he left England he had been invited by the vestry to become as- 
sistant minister of the “united churches,” but action was deferred until 
the 30th of November, 1772, when, with his friend and college-mate, the 
Rey. Thomas Coombe, he was formally elected to that office, and he at 
once entered upon its duties, at a salary of one hundred and fifty pounds 
per annum. 

There were then but three Episcopal churches in the old city, namely,, 
Christ Church, St. Peter’s, and St. Paul’s, and but little over two hun- 
dred Church of England clergymen in all the thirteen colonies. There 
was no bishop, no organized diocese, no church academy or church col- 
lege, no church periodical, no Sunday-school, no missionary society, and 
no hospital. At the end of a century there are seventy-three Episco- 
pal churches in Philadelphia, the clergymen of our church number nearly 
three thousand, comprised in forty-eight dioceses and missionary juris- 
dictions, while ninety-seven bishops have been consecrated for service 
in our branch of the Holy Catholic Church in these United States. There 
are a score of church colleges and theological schools, an equal number 
of church periodicals, while our great societies for missions, for Sunday- 


schools, for church publications, for educating young men for the minis- 


try, and our hundred asylums, orphan-houses, church homes, and church 
hospitals, like a net-work of holy charity cover the land. 

White had been an assistant minister of the united churches not four 
years, when the Declaration of Independence was made, and the po- 
litical distractions and turmoils of eleven years’ restiveness under King 
George culminated in the birth of a free nation. To the Episcopal 
clergy in this country, that act was fraught with disaster. At their or- 
dination they had taken the oath of allegiance to the king; in their lit- 
urgy, which they had solemnly vowed to use, were prayers for the king 
and royal family and the Parliament of Great Britain, and with few ex- 
ceptions they derived their support from the stipends paid to them by 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

They were thus placed between the upper and the nether millstone ; 
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for, if they yielded to the American spirit, cast off the supremacy of the 
crown, and renounced praying for the king, they violated their ordina- 
tion vows and lost their stipends, and if they continued to use the liturgy 
as it was, they compromised themselves before the public. As a conse- 
quence, most of the clergy embraced the royal side, and they were per- 
His course asa Secuted, fined, beaten, expatriated, and in one instaace at 
patriot. least slain. William White, living in Philadelphia, then the 
political centre of the country, and knowing the sentiments of the most 
wise and thoughtful men of the colonies, was ready to cast in his lot 
with the fortunes of the new republic, and at once acquiesced in the 
change which the vestry of the united churches, on the very day when 
- independence was declared, required its rector and assistant ministers to 
make, namely, “to omit those petitions in the liturgy wherein the king 
of Great Britain is prayed for.” 

That this was not the result of a momentary impulse, under the po- 
litical excitement of the time, is evident from what he says in his MS. 
Autobiography, where he records his careful study of English history 
and the English Constitution, from the times of the Saxons to the Revo- 

_lution of 1688; his thoughtful reflections on the causes of American 
discontent, and his deliberate choice of adherence to the policy and acts 
of the Continental Congress. His firmness and courage were tested by 
an incident connected with his taking the oath of allegiance to the United 
States, in 1776. ‘ When he went to the court-house for the purpose, a 
gentleman of his acquaintance standing there, observing his design, in- 
timated to him, by a gesture, the danger to which he would expose him- 
self. After having taken the oath, he remarked, before leaving the court- 
house, to the gentleman alluded to, ‘I perceive by your gesture that you 
thought I was exposing my neck to great danger by the step which I 
have taken. But I have not taken it without full deliberation. I know 
my danger and that it is the greater on account of my being a clergy- 
man of the Church of England. But I trust in Providence. The cause 
is a just one and I am persuaded will be protected.’ ” 

The next year he was chosen chaplain to Congress, then sitting in 
York Town. “He continued chaplain until that body removed to New 
York. When, after the adoption of the existing Constitution, the Con- 
gress of the United States returned to Philadelphia, he was again chosen 
ons of their chaplains, and continued to be so chosen at each successive 
Congress by the Senate until the removal of the seat of government to 
Washington, in 1801.” He was thus officially brought into close rela- 
tionship with the leaders of American thought and action, as well as 
personally, through his brother-in-law, Robert Morris, the great financier 
of the war of the Revolution. 

In 1779, Mr. White was unanimously elected rector of Christ Church 
and St. Peter’s. This placed him virtually at the head of the church in 
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Pennsylvania, and put him in a commanding position as to all eccle- 
siastical affairs. So soon, therefore, as the American successes secured 
to us a distinct nationality, he, in company with a few others, took counsel 
together, looking to a union of all the Episcopal clergy in all the States; 
and it shows the high estimation in which he was held, that me 

at the first meeting in New Brunswick in May, 1784, he ametinn En 
presided at the meeting, and opened it with a sermon. It oe eee 

is not necessary to detail the steps which led to the formation of our 
American church, but no one mind was more directive and controlling 
in all the assemblies than William White’s. 

He was the first to suggest the introduction of the laity into the coun- 
cils of the church, the first to suggest synodal or diocesan action, and 
the first to suggest a general convention made up of representatives 
from the lower assemblies ; and the first draft of the constitution was. 
from his pen. 

In this constitution there were engrafted certain principles of eccle- 
siastical law, which were unknown in the Church of England, and which, 
though partially appearing in some of the older constitutions of. the 
Saxon church, and of the primitive eastern dioceses, had, for more than 
a thousand years, been kept out of sight in the ascendency which the 
priesthood had claimed and exercised over lay people. Those principles 
were: (1) the organization of the church as an ecclesiastical body, with 
full and perfect power of self-government, and entirely independent of 
secular control; (2) the introduction of the laity as joint councillors 
and legislators, with equal voice and vote with the clergy in such church 
conventions; (3) the giving to the several dioceses the right to elect 
their own bishops, subject to confirmation by the whole church, and in 
which election and confirmation the laity have equal voice with the 
clergy ; Ath, the full and equal liberty of each national church to model 
and organize itself and its forms of worship and discipline in such man- 
ner as they may judge most convenient for their future prosperity. 

Accustomed as we have been, all our lives, to these principles, we 
cannot understand what a really great advance was made in the then ex- 
isting order of things, when Dr. White boldly brought them out and had 
them incorporated in the fundamental constitution of his church. The 
English “convocation,” the nominal voice of the Church of England, 
had long been silent, and the functions of that clerical assembly were so 
restricted by parliamentary act as to stifle its power. With a political 
sagacity that grasped at once the sound maxims which the framers of 
our civil government embodied in the Constitution of the United States, 
and with a foresight which saw that for a free people, with free institu- 
tions, the church, as an organism, must conform so far as possible to the 
liberal views of the body politic; he, with his few companions, in his study 
in Walnut Street, above Third, drew up that instrument which is the 
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church’s Magna Charta. And what is the result? That document, 
brief as it is, has been everywhere hailed as one of the wisest ever 
penned by man for the purposes for which it was made.’ Not only has 
it worn well in the working machinery of the church, for more than 
fourscore years ; not only has it been reproduced in its general princi- 
ples in the constitutions of forty-four organized dioceses, not only has it 
kept us together amidst all the strain and severances of civil war, but 
it was copied in its essential features in the new constitution of the 
Church of Ireland, when that ancient church ceased to be established by 
law, and became on the first day of January, 1871, self-governing and 
free. : 

On the 14th of September, 1786, he was unanimously elected bishop 
of the newly formed diocese of Pennsylvania, and the sum of three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, currency, was voted to defray the necessary ex- 
penses of the voyage of the bishop elect to and from England. 

On the 2d of November, the same year, he sailed with Dr. Provost, 
who had been elected bishop of New York, from New York, and, eighteen 
days after, landed at Falmouth, making the shortest passage across the 
Atlantic then recorded. ~ 

Through the kind offices of John Adams, then the American minister 
at the court of St. James (afterward the second president of the United 
States), and his grace; the lord archbishop of Canterbury, the prelim- 
inaries of his consecration were arranged. On the 4th of February, he 
and Dr. Provost were consecrated bishops in the chapel of 
the palace of Lambeth. They left London the next day 
for Falmouth, sailed from that port on the 17th of February, and on the 
afternoon of Easter Sunday landed in New York. The day of their 
return to America was the emblem to their church of its resurrection from 
the deadness of the past to the life and hope of the future. 

Of the three bishops consecrated in England, namely, William White, 
Samuel Provost, and James Madison, Bishop White was the most prom- 
inent and active. His position as presiding bishop gave great weight to 
his opinions; and his thoughtful, calm, and judicious views, quietly ex- 
pressed and firmly held, may be said to have shaped the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States for nearly half a century. He is 
the only one of the early bishops who has left behind him published 
works, unfolding the proceedings of those early efforts to organize the 
church, and the only one who has expounded the theological sentiments 
of our creed and catechism and ordinal. 

It is most fortunate for his church that Bishop White, with that pru- 
dence and foresight which always distinguished him, wrote out his 
“Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal Church,” his “ Lectures on the 
Catechism,” his commentary on “The Ordination Offices,” his ten “ Pas- 
toral Letters of the House of Bishops,” and sundry other valuable and 
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important publications. He was frank in the expression of his views, 
and manfully defended what he regarded as the sound doctrines and pure 
worship of the church over which he presided. As we look back to the 
difficult times in which he exercised his functions as one of the founders 
and legislators and subsequently rulers in the church, we cannot but 
thank God that so blameless a man in his Christian life, so scholarly a 
man in his mental culture, so calm a man in times of popular excite- 
ment, so forecasting a man amidst threatened perils, and so firm a 
man amidst the unsteady opinions of the day, was given to the church 
at that time, to be to it, in its separation from the mother church, and 
its erection into an independent one, what Washington was to the civil 
movement of the Revolution. Both were men of marked characteris- 
ties; each eminently fitted for his respective work, each saw it carried 
into completion, and each ruled as the first president of the organ- 
ization. 

I should feel myself derelict in duty did I not state, in a few words, 
the sentiments of Bishop White, so far as they bear on some of the ec- 
clesiastical and doctrinal issues of to-day. These views are found in his 
carefully prepared volumes, in his correspondence, and in MSS. left 
ready for the press, but which have never yet been given to the public. 

From these sources we learn that Bishop White would have had no 
sympathy whatever with those radical views which are held 4, views of doc- 
and taught by some persons, whereby episcopacy is decried, ‘ine and order. 
the prayer book reproached as teaching error, the canons of the church 
disregarded, the language of the offices of the church omitted or altered, 
and schism and secession openly urged, if certain claims are not author- 
itatively conceded. For this spirit he had no favor. ' 

On the other hand, we learn from his writings that he would discoun- 
tenance and reject those tractarian and ritualistic teachings and doings, 
which now, alas, are so stealthily or openly proclaimed. 

I cannot better set forth his ideas than by quoting his own language. 
“ As to our church, although she commemorates a great sacrifice in 
the Eucharist, yet she knows of no offering of anything of this descrip-_ 
tion, except in the figurative sense in which prayers and alms are sacri- 
fices. She calls the place on which her oblation is made, not an altar, 
but a table; although there is no impropriety in calling it an altar also, 
the word being understood figuratively. And so as to the minister in 
the ordinance, although she retains the word priest, yet she considers it 
as synonymous with presbyter, which appears from the Latin standard 
of the Book of Common Prayer and is agreeable to etymolugy.” 

In his conducting of public worship he was exact, but simple and un- 
ostentatious. He regarded the service as a worship, not as a spectacle ; 
to be rendered with reverence, not with pompous parade ; to inspire de- 
yotion in the soul, not to minister to the mere sensuous and zxsthetic ele- 
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ments of our nature. So much did he act upon these principles that he 
never bowed at the name of Jesus in the Creed, and even wrote two 
articles in defense of his not doing it. He never turned to the east 
to say the Creed or the Gloria Patri. He never in the pulpit turned 
his back upon the congregation during the ascription after the sermon. 
He never preached in a surplice, but’ always, when not engaged in 
episcopal duties, in the black gown. He never required the people to 
rise up as he entered the church, and at the close of the service to re- 
main standing in their pews until he had left the chancel. He never 
asked the congregation to stand up while he placed the alms basons, 
with the offertory, on the Lord’s table, or notified the communicants 
to continue in their places, after the benediction, until the clergy had 
reverently eaten and drank what remained of the consecrated bread and 
wine. These and other like practices, the outcroppings of sacerdotal 
assumptions, were utterly foreign to his wise and benign views and 
teachings. 

He magnified his office, not by arrogant claims, or by extolling unduly its 
sacred functions, but by a loving discharge of its duties, un- 
der the eye of God, in the humility of a servant, and with 
the fidelity of an apostle. His loving nature, sound judgment, and en- 
lightened mind also kept him from holding intolerant or unchurching 
dogmas in reference to other Christian bodies. Throughout his long life 
he carried out the spirit and letter of his ordination and consecration 
vows, — “ to maintain and set forward quietness, peace, and love among 
all Christian people.” His views upon this point were well defined in _ 
one paragraph of the instructions which he gave to the first missionaries 
of our church to China in 1835. Addressing the Rev. Messrs. Hanson and 
Lockwood, the bishop says: “ In the tie which binds you to the Episco- 
pal Church, there is nothing which places you in the attitude of hostility 
to men of any other Christian denomination, and much which should 
unite you in affection to those occupied in the same cause with yourself. 
You should rejoice in their successes, and avoid as much as possible all 
controversy and all occasions which may provoke it, on points on which 
they may differ from our communion, without conforming in any point 
to what we consider as erroneous.” 

Acting himself in this spirit, he became one of the founders of the 
Bible Society of Philadelphia, and was its president until his death. 

He presided at its annual meetings when held in other than Episcopal 
churches, and when its anniversaries were held in our churches, ministers 
of different denominations stood before him in the chancel, and addressed 
the people. He was also one of the founders of the Society for the 
{nstitution and Support of First Day or Sunday Schools, an organization 
made up of Christians of different religious bodies. Thus, while he never 
compromised his principles as a churchman, or sacrificed a single convic- 
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tion of duty, he yet secured the respect of all classes of the community ; 
and all denominations united at his death to do honor to this prince and 
father in Israel. 

Let us thank God for the life and labor of such a man. “ He being 
dead yet speaketh.” In the beautiful language of Wordsworth in one of 
his Ecclesiastical Sonnets, — 

“To thee, O saintly White, 
Patriarch of a wide-spreading family, 
BRemotest lands and unborn times shall turn, 
Whether they would restore, or build, —to thee, 
As one who rightly taught how zeal should burn, 
As one who drew from out Faith’s holiest urn 


The purest stream of patient Energy.” 
(Part iii., Son. xv.) 


He died in Philadelphia, at his residence in Walnut Street, on Sunday 
the 17th of July, 1836. “ His end,” says his biographer, Dr. Bird Wil- 
son, “was marked by the serenity and by the deep-seated and sweetly 
calm religious consolation and trust in the mercy of God through the Re- 
deemer, which were in perfect consistency with his own declared prin- 
ciples of religion and with the uniform character of his feelings, con- 
versation, and life.” — W. B. S. 


LIFE XVI. JACOB ALBRIGHT. . 
A. D. 1759-A. D. 1808. EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION, — AMERICA. 


Jacos ALpricut, the founder of the “ Evangelical Association of 
North America,’ was born in the year 1759, near Pottstown, Mont- 
gomery County, Pennsylvania, of Pennsylvania German parents. He 
was baptized in infancy by a German Lutheran minister, and at a later 
period catechised and received into the membership of the Lutheran 
Church. In his neighborhood, experimental and practical religion was 
then at a low ebb among the German churches, and there was also 
very little of enterprise and business among the people of that section. 
Young Albright, however, was possessed of considerable talent and 
energy, and hence found himself embarrassed by his surroundings. The 
schools of those days were “home-made” private enterprises. Penn- 
sylvania did not adopt the public-school system until many years after- 
ward. In sucha school Jacob Albright learned to read and write Ger- 
man, and a little of arithmetic. The reading and writing exercises were 
quite bare of grammatical and elocutionary instruction. Jacob’s mind 
did not feel at home amidst the surroundings of “ Fuchsberg” (Fox’s 
Mountain), as that section was popularly called ; so when he had married 
Miss Elizabeth Cope, he moved away about seventy miles into Lancaster 
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County, Pennsylvania. In that naturally rich county, he found that bricks _ 


Barly business Were needed, and tiles much in demand for roofing pur- 
career. poses ; even large barns as well as houses were thus roofed in 
those days ; so he started a “ Ziegelhiitte,” or a tile and brick yard, having 
learned that business when he lived at home. He was quite success- 
ful in this occupation, and was highly respected by his customers and the 
people generally, who called him the “tiler,” which title some prefaced 
with the valuable adjective “honest.” In the midst of a successful busi- 
ness career, and surrounded by a prosperous family, Albright saw death 
enter his household in the year 1790, and carry off several of the little 
ones in quick succession, which deeply pained and affected him. The 
pungent funeral sermons delivered by Rev. Anton Howtz, a German Re- 
formed minister, so touched his conscience that he considered these 
deaths as a loud call of God upon him to repent and turn to the Lord. 
For until that time he had lived careless about spiritual and eternal 
things that pertain to the salvation of the soul, in moral darkness and sin, 
as did others around him. He now fell into a deep trouble on account 
of his sins. Strange yet true it was that he could not find any one who 
was able to point him to Christ and explain the simple way of salvation 
through faith in Him. The fact was that in his church, and other Ger- 
man churches around him, justification by faith, regeneration by the 
power of the Holy Spirit, and the assurance of adoption into God’s fam- 
ily were unknown, at least experimentally, and Christianity consisted 
of a mere outward form and profession. The Methodists, it is true, had 
come into Albright’s neighborhood by that time, but as they were much 
despised and misrepresented, Albright did not go near them. Finally, 
he met a lay-preacher named Adam Ridgel, who was evidently a truly 
pious man. He showed Albright the way to the cross of Christ, and they 
met and prayed together, until Albright could claim the atonement as 
availing for him, and thus he realized that Christ died for him, yea, even 
him, and was filled with peace and joy in believing. With a heart full of 
gratitude towards God, whom he now could address as “ Abba, Father,” 
he wanted to tell to sinners round what a dear Saviour he had found, 
but to his surprise he found opposition, yea, even persecution, rising 
against him. He now looked around to find kindred hearts with whom 
he could unite in spiritual fellowship, “for,” says he, “I needed some 
experienced Christians to watch over me, and assist me in fighting the 
good fight of faith, and working out my soul’s salvation.” He soon saw 
the necessity and advantage of being under good church discipline ; he 
had no sympathy with such as wanted to be free from the “yoke,” as 
they called it, of a proper church organization. However, in his own 
church he met with opposition and persecution; so he went to his next 
neighbor, who was a Methodist class-leader, and inquired into the dis- 
cipline and government of the Methodist Episcopal Church, with which 
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he became highly pleased. He was led soon to join himself to this com- 
munion. He thus had found a congenial church home, and went forward 
serving the Lord with a joyful, willing heart. By and by the Methodists 
gave him an exhorter’s license, and he now and then delivered a public 
address to his fellow-Christians and fellow-men which was not without 
good effect. He had, however, as yet not the least thought of becoming 
a preacher of the gospel. 

During the first few years of his Christian course he learned to under- 
stand that the Germans in America were in a deeply depraved condition, 
and he earnestly prayed for their salvation with an increasing sympathy. 
He now asked God to awaken and send forth good shepherds to seek 
these wandering sheep, and lead them to the great Chief-Shepherd, who 
laid down his life for them. One day, while he was thus praying, a light 
shone upon his soul, and a question arose within: “Was it Ganea to his 
mere change that the deplorable condition of your fellow- lfe-work. 
men so touched your heart that you were led thus to pray? Or is the 
hand of Him who guides the steps of a man, as well as the course of 
nations, in this matter? How would it be if his infinite love had chosen 
you to lead your brethren into the way of saving knowledge, and into a 
participation of the mercy of God?” In his soul this light shone clearer 
still, and he heard an inward voice: “Go, labor in my vineyard. Trust 
in me for strength and help and success in saving souls.” But now 
arose a number of objections in his mind. He said, “ Lord, there are so 
many talented and learned men who are better qualified for such a work, 
and have greater resources and influence; behold, Iam so feeble and 
incompetent!” When he looked at himself and the greatness and the 
difficulties of such a work, he became discouraged, and asked God to ex- 
cuse him and send another one. But then his conscience would tell him 
that he must obey the voice of God, that his grace would be sufficient, 
that He would grant him the sufficiency from above. The great peril 
and loss resulting from disobedience, and also the great reward that awaits 
the faithful servant, were clearly portrayed before his mind. These 
cogitations troubled him greatly, but he was not willing to go into the 
vineyard. Finally, a severe sickness befell him, which brought him to 
the brink of death, and he recognized herein the chastising hand of his 
heavenly Father. He humbled himself under the mighty hand of God, 
asked for mercy, and solemnly promised the Lord if He would restore him 
he would go and preach the gospel. He then rapidly recovered, and his 
mind was again filled with light, and his heart with peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. He now speedily arranged his temporal affairs, and started 
out as an evangelist and itinerant preacher of the gospel, which he 


preached wherever he found hearers and open doors, in houses, churches, 


market-places, barns, on the roadside, and in the woods. He preached 
more particularly such doctrines as involve Christian experience and 
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practice, as repentance, faith, conversion, regeneration, and inward and 
outward holiness according to the Methodistic view of these doctrines, 
which appeared to him to be in accordance with the Holy Scriptures. 
His labors were blessed with good results in the salvation of sinners, and 
soon a little flock claimed him as their spiritual father and looked to him 
as their God-given pastor. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church at that time did not intend to enter 
upon the German field in America, and hence the labors of Mr. Albright 
were not regarded by her, and so it happened — perhaps providentially, 
for Providence often “happens” — that Albright was, by the course of 
events, separated from that church, while he was following a divine call, 
of which he was fully persuaded. 

It was in the month of October, 1796, that he commenced preaching 
TE the gospel; in 1800 three classes or congregations were 
Evangelical AS- organized; in 1803 a council was held by the ghief mem- 
Fr bers of the society to consider what steps might be neces- 
sary to give the work something more of form and organization. The 
members of this council consisted of some of the most respectable citi- 
zens of Pennsylvania, who by the grace of God had been led to Christ 
through the labors of Albright. They adopted a declaration in which they 
firmly testified to the good character of Jacob Albright as a man and 
a Christian, and recognized him as their pastor, and a true minister of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Before the close of the meeting he was or- 
dained as a minister of the gospel by united prayer and the laying on of 
hands, in accordance with Acts xiii. 1-3. 

Albright continued henceforth to labor zealously and successfully for 
the salvation of souls, amidst great hardships and difficulties and bitter 
persecutions, until 1807, when the first regular conference was held in the 
month of November, by which he was unanimously elected bishop, and 
also requested to compile articles of faith and a discipline for the guid- 
ance of the then so-called “ Albright people,” but he soon afterward sank 
into consumption, and died happy in the Lord, in the spring of 1808,— 
the result probably of extreme hardships, severe labors, and over exer- 
tion in the work. Shortly before his decease he expressed to one of his 
co-laborers some uncertainty in his own mind whether God intended the 
work which was now commenced to continue as a separate organization, 
but said that if Providence designed it should continue, He would raise 
up competent men who would carry it on; and God did raise such 
men ! 

Several years thereafter this branch of the Christian church adopted 
the following as their proper church name: “ Die Evangelische Ge- 


meinschaft von Nord Amerika,” which was translated into The Evangel- 


ical Association of North America. The work has since grown wonder- 
fully every way, even beyond all expectation and belief. ‘This denomina- 
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tion now numbers nineteen annual conferences, about one thousand itiner- 
ant preachers, and one hundred and ten thousand members. It has spread 
over many States of the Union, into Canada and into Europe, and has also 
missionaries in Japan. All this, together with an exceedingly prosper- 
ous book establishment at Gievciind. Ohio, an orphan institution at Flat 
Rock, Ohio, the Northwestern College, and a Biblical Institute at Naper- 
ville, Illinois, a well-organized missionary society, a Sunday-school and 
tract union, etc., and above all the assistance of the Holy Spirit, gives a 
promising prospect for the future. 

The labors of the Evangelical Association are now conducted in both 
the German and the English language. 

From the foregoing paragraphs it is already evident that this de- 
nomination is Methodistic in both doctrine and church polity. However, 
in the latter respect some important variations exist which some very 
sensible men have regarded as improvements. The bishops are elected 
every four years by general conference ; the presiding elders, likewise, 
every four years by the annual conferences. The bishops have no trans- 
ferring power, and the presiding elders, who are practically bishops on 
a smaller scale, are the assistants in stationing the preachers. To the 
office of bishop is, however, attached a high ideal. He must excel every 
way, — live holier, work more, and preach better than other preachers, 
and be a pattern to all. 

In conclusion, we add a brief personal description of Jacob Albright, by 
whom God pleased to bring about such a work as this. He was nearly 
six feet high, had smooth black hair, a high clear forehead, small, deeply 
set, piercing eyes, aquiline nose, mouth and chin well proportioned, a 
symmetrical form, a white complexion, the sanguine and choleric tem- 
peraments well combined. Hence he was a beautiful man, graceful in his 
movements, cheerful and yet determined, and altogether adapted to make 
a favorable impression. When he preached, from a heart filled with the 
love of God, people hung upon his words, and were overwhelmed by the 
power and attractions of the gospel of Jesus Christ; and those whom 
he led to the Saviour loved him as their spiritual father. He was, in- 
deed, “a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost and of faith.” —R. Y. 


LIFE XVII. ROBERT DONNELL. 
A. D. 1784—A. D. 1855. CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN, — AMERICA. 


Wuar is called the great southwestern revival of 1800 commenced in 
1797 under the ministrations of the Rev. James MacGready. MacGready 
was educated at Canonsburgh, in Pennsylvania, under the direction of 
Dr. MacMillan. Having finished his academical education he also studied 
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theology with Dr. MacMillan. The Presbyterian ministers who coéper- 
ated with MacGready in the revival were also regularly educated men, 
but their number was small. The work soon extended itself over South- 
western Kentucky, and what was then called the Cumberland country, 
which lay adjacent. Congregations were multiplied, and calls became so 
numerous for the preaching of the Word and for the ordinances of the 
gospel, that it was soon found impossible to supply the demand. 

In their exigency the revival preachers — as they were called — were 
advised to select out promising men from among the subjects of the 
revival, or others, and encourage them to prepare for the ministry, al- 
though they might not have, and might not be able to acquire, the quali- 
fications customary in the Presbyterian Church as a preparation for that 
work. At first three were selected and recommended to the presbytery. 
With some difficulty they obtained licensure, and at length ordination ; 
still the number was not sufficient for the increasing demand. Congrega- 
tions were multiplying a great deal more rapidly than the laborers. Oth- 
ers were called out to meet the growing want. Amongst these was the 
subject of this present story. 

Robert Donnell was the son of William and Mary Bell Donnell, and 
was born in Guilford County, North Carolina, in April, 1784. William 
Donnell, the father, was a soldier in the Revolutionary War, and partici- 
pated in the battle at Guilford Court House, in 1781. The Donnell 
family seem to have been originally Seceders (as a part of the United 
Presbyterian body were once called), but to have joined the Presbyte- 
rian Church some time previous to 1784, as Dr. Caldwell is represented 
as having baptized their son, Robert, in his infancy. 

In October, 1789, William Donnell started with his family for the 
Cumberland country, and made his final settlement in Wilson County, 
Tennessee, about eight miles from what is now Lebanon. Here Robert 
Donnell grew up to manhood. In the manuscript which is one of my 
guides in this story, it is stated that the whole of his school education 
His school life COnsisted of what he acquired in nine months, and that he 
of nine months. acquired this before he was thirteen years old. The ac- 
count is not improbable, owing to the condition of the country at that 
time. Flavel’s “ Husbandry Spiritualized,” his father’s Bible, and Rus- 


sell’s “Seven Sermons” were his text-books in learning to read, and - 


these were carried on pack-saddles over the mountains when the family 
came to Tennessee. 

In 1800, when he was in the seventeenth year of his age, Mr. Donnell 
professed religion. His own account of his religious experience, after- 
wards narrated to his friends, was substantially the following: “I had 
been,” said he, “for some time in great distress of soul on account of 
my sins, and after having spent several hours, late one afternoon, in the 
secret grove, seeking rest and finding none, I returned to my mother’s 
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house; and just as I was setting my feet on the threshold I was enabled 
to put the rope around my own neck, to prostrate myself before the 
cross divested of all self-dependence, and to rely alone upon the merits 
of Jesus Christ.” This account is characteristic. He soon became an 
efficient helper in holding prayer-meetings, and in otherwise promoting 
the interests of religion in his neighborhood. He would often exhort his 
friends and neighbors, “ with melting heart and streaming eyes, to flee 
the wrath to come.” 

At what time his thoughts began to be directed to the work of the 
ministry we do not know. Such thoughts, however, would be a natural 
outgrowth of the feelings and exercises which have been mentioned. 
We may judge, therefore, that it was not long after his profession of re- 
ligion, that the necessities of the times began to press themselves upon 
him, and he began to consider the question seriously of offering himself 
as a candidate for the ministry. 

‘The Cumberland Presbytery, which included the Cumberland country, 
had been dissolved, but the informal “council” had taken its place. As 
soon as he heard of the formation of the council, he resolved to put 
himself under its care with a view to the sacred office, and stand or fall 
with the revival party. It will be understood that there was great con- 
fusion in the Presbyterian Church in the West during these times, and 
older men hardly knew how to direct their steps. This young man, how- 
ever, was in earnest, and he looked beyond himself and the wisdom of 
men, for guidance. The following is his own account of the final strug- 
gle of his mind upon the question of duty. It occurred at a camp-meet- 
ing near Murfreesboro, Tennessee. He says, ‘“ While the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper was being administered, I looked over the large con- 
gregation, thought of the scarcity of preachers, the distracted state of the 
church, and became so affected that I retired to the woods to pray, and 
there remained all night. The burden of my prayer was, ‘ Lord, what 
wilt Thou have me to do?’ I thought I saw the path of duty plainly 
marked before me, and resolved to pursue it.” 

Accordingly he presented himself before the council in 1806, and 
was received, as far as they felt authorized to receive him. F 

: oins the new 
In their informal capacity they did not feel themselves at Presbyterian 
liberty to transact presbyterial business. He was encour- eo id 
aged, however, to exercise his gifts as an exhorter and catechist. With 
this authority he entered upon his work, and soon became practically and 
really an efficient preacher, although he had received no formal license. 
He was at first directed to occupy a portion of the country lying between 
the Ohio and Cumberland rivers, and labor as he could for the promo- 
tion of the kingdom of Christ. It required three months to go round 
his circuit. Of course open houses, hard beds, and rough fare otherwise 
often awaited him, together with trials perhaps still more severe. But 
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the account is that “God in a very remarkable manner crowned his la- 
bors with success.” 

In 1809 he penetrated into Northern Alabama, and commenced the 
work of collecting and, as far as he felt himself authorized, of organizing 
congregations in what was then a new but rapidly opening country. He 
was in this country when he received intelligence of the reorganization 
of the Cumberland Presbytery in 1810. This presbytery, it may be 
remarked by the way, thus organized as an independent presbytery, be- 
came the nucleus of what has grown into the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. The following is his own account of his labors, hopes, and 
fears : — 

“T was traveling,” says he, “in Alabama Territory, when I heard of 
the constitution of the Cumberland Presbytery by Messrs. McAdoo, 
Ewing, and King. If I ever was free from sectarian feelings, it was at 
that period. I often thought within myself, For what am I laboring? 
I am connected with no church, and know not that I ever shall be. 
For what, then, do I labor if I cannot build up a church? My answer 
to myself was, Only for the glory of God, and the salvation of precions 
souls. ' But what will become of the few so strongly united in the bonds 
of love? This could only be settled by the great Head of the church. 
Of Him I often sought an answer, and I am persuaded He did answer; 
as for some time before the presbytery was constituted, I became quite 
calm on the subject, under a firm persuasion that the Lord would open 
a way for us. Iwas in this frame when the intelligence reached me 
which caused me to feel truly thankful to God who had thus opened a 
way for us, a feeble handful of his followers, to become more exten- 
sively useful.” ? 

Donnell was licensed to preach at the Big Spring meeting-house, in 
Vorssally idem. Wilson County, Tennessee, in 1811. He had been really 
titled with the preaching, however, since 1806, and had already acquired 
Presbyterian © SOME eminence. The following year he was set apart to 

the full work of the ministry with the usual formalities, 
at the Three Forks of Duck River. 

On the 17th of March, 1818, he was married to an estimable lady of 
Jackson County, Tennessee. It was a marriage in the Lord. Previous 
to his marriage Donnell, as we have seen, labored chiefly as an itiner- 
ant minister. He traveled extensively, especially throughout the south- 
ern portion of his church. It may be safely asserted that the labors of 
no man in any of the denominations were more signally blessed. He 
possessed vigorous health, a fine constitution, and in all his labors a feel- 
ing was manifested that he belonged to God. After his marriage he 
settled in Alabama, and became nominally a farmer. It was his family, 
however, that was settled; he himself still continued the most active and 
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laborious minister in the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. Many con- 
gregations were collected through his agency in Tennessee and Alabama. 
A number of them are’still flourishing, yielding fruit from the precious 
seed sown by his ministry. 

The General Assembly of 1831, in conformity with several petitions 
from that country, appointed five missionaries to Western Pennsylvania, 
of whom Donnell was one. Their mission was eminently successful, 
his labors with those of the others being greatly blessed. 

Having lost his wife in 1828, he was married a second time, to Miss 
Clara M. Lindley, in 1832. Miss Lindley was the daughter of Rev. 
Jacob Lindley of Pennsylvania. She had been engaged for some years 
as an instructress in the South. 

Sometime about 1830, he commenced a series of efforts in the city of 
Nashville. The result was the introduction of Cumberland 4,...45 noted 
Presbyterianism into that city. As the fruits of seed thus churches. 
sown are two congregations, one in the city proper, the other in Edge- 
field. ‘The former is one.of the largest and best in the city; the other 
is promising. 

In 1845 he went to Memphis for the purpose of organizing a con- 
gregation and aiding in building a house of worship. After spending 
some months there, and accomplishing the object of his visit, he returned 
home, and in a short time was called to the pastorate of the congrega- 


tion of Lebanon, Tennessee. He remained in Lebanon until February, 


1849, when he moved to Athens, Alabama, which became, as he ex- 
pected, his last earthly home. He had now passed half through the 
seventh decade of his life, a period when serious men begin to think of 
setting their house in order. He built a mansion, comfortable rather 
than otherwise, as a home for his family, and from this mansion he en- 
tered into his rest. 

His last years were spent mostly in quietude. He preached occasion- 
ally when he was able. On the third Sabbath in November, 1853, he 
officiated at the funeral of three aged Christians a few miles from his 
home. His text on the occasion was, “ These all died in faith.” It was 
his last sermon. He lingered, however, to the 24th of May, 1856, 
when he died. Thus he came to his grave in a “good old age,” like a 
shock of corn gathered in its season. His death occurred in his seventy- 
second year. - 

At the time of his death he was the oldest vice-president of the 
American Tract Society. He had been for years a devoted friend of 
the American Bible Society, and a promoter of its interests. In favor 
of temperance he was outspoken, and a temperance man from principle 
long before there were temperance societies. 

He was a member of the Cumberland Synod in 1825, when the de- 
cisive step was taken towards the establishment of Cumberland College, 
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and gave his unqualified support to the institution while there were 
hopes of its success, and in 1842 was a member of the commission 
appointed for the location of Cumberland University. Of the latter 
institution he continued a steadfast friend and supporter through his 
remaining life. doe os} 

An authority says, “ He was perhaps instrumental in the conversion of 
as many sinners, organized as many congregations, assisted in building 
as many houses of worship, and brought as many young men into the 
ministry, as any contemporary minister of his own or any other denom- 
ination of Christians.”? This is, no doubt, a faithful testimony. 

Donnell preached the opening sermon at the meeting of the first gen- 
eral assembly of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. The meeting 
was held at Princeton, Kentucky, in 1829. The subject was “Solomon’s 
choice of wisdom and understanding, that he might be able to judge the 
people of God, and go in and out before them in a becoming manner.” 
The sermon was characteristic. 

From the time of Donnell’s maturity in the ministry, he was regarded 
Leader of his #8 the leader of the southern portion of the church to which 
neon. he belonged. No other man contributed so much towards 
directing its theological inquiries or its practical policy. For thirty years 
he was the highest human authority in these matters. He was a great 
natural man. Furthermore, by extraordinary application and industry 
in his early ministry, he had made himself a respectable scholar. It used 
to be said that he carried his English grammar and other elementary 
books in his saddle-bags on his circuits, and studied them on horseback 
between his appointments. This was probably true, as it was the cus- 
tom of those days. He possessed great administrative abilities, and 
could hardly have been otherwise than a leader. At the same time it is 
to be remarked that no man seemed less anxious to be a leader. If he 
was ambitious, the world never knew it. 

Personally, he was a man to be observed anywhere. His figure was 
commanding. He was something over six feet in height; his usual 
weight in later life was about two hundred and twenty. He was always 
neatly dressed, stood erect in the pulpit, delivering his message in an 
unusually solemn and impressive manner. He never descended to what 
are called the arts of elocution. Nature had done enough for him in 
that respect. His voice was like the voice of a trumpet; he never lacked 
words, and notwithstanding the defects of his early education, his words 
were always well selected. His thoughts were very clear, and his 
method of utterance unusually distinct. No man needed to misunder- 
stand him. Above all, there were a spirituality and an unction in his 
pulpit ministrations which subdued, while his mind and manner led. 
He seemed often to be absolutely overwhelming. He was not always so, 
at is true, but he was always interesting. Donnell belonged to a race of 
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men in the Southwest which has passed away. We may not expect to 
see their like again. 

A few brief personal recollections will close this sketch. I saw Rob- 
ert Donnell for the first time in my early boyhood. He called at my 
grandfather’s, with whom I then lived. He was accompanied by his 
mother, an aged lady of serious and quiet appearance. But one thing 
occurred in this visit which made any impression upon my mind. My 
grandfather had a large family Bible which he had carried over the 
mountains from Virginia to this country. This, with the hymn-book, 
Confession of Faith, and the ‘‘Travels of True Godliness,” made up the 
principal part of his library. Donnell, in walking over the house, found 
the Confession of Faith, and made some jocular remark about it. The 
controversy was then raging which gave rise to the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church. The old gentleman relished a joke, and retorted in a 
very pithy one. I shall never forget his words, but they were too anti- 
quated for such a story as this. 

I saw him no more until the fall of 1817. He had then become one 
of the most popular preachers in the church. The occasion was a camp- 
meeting at the Beech church in Sumner County, Tennessee. He de- 
livered a sermon occasioned by the death of Rev. William McGee, one 
of the old revival ministers who had given in his adhesion to the new 
organization. Mr. McGee had once been the pastor of the Beech con- 
gregation. It was an exceedingly tender occasion. .The preacher him- 
self wept freely, and but few eyes were dry in the great congregation. 
I was then a very ‘young Christian. 

In 1820, he preached at the same Beech camp-ground. It was late 
in October, and the weather was unusually cold for the season. He was 
then in the prime of life, and was certainly a noble specimen of human- 
ity. He preached in the open air; there was no shelter, and snow was 
falling during most of the time of the sermon. But the large concourse 
of people kept their places, and heard with unflagging attention, and ap- 
parently with deep interest. The text was, “That as sin hath reigned 
unto death, even so might grace reigu through righteousness unto eter- 
nal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord.” I had been licensed to preach but 
a few days before, and was perhaps in a good frame of mind for hearing. 
It is certain that I never heard a sermon with more intellectual interest. 
“Sin hath reigned unto death” in throwing darkness into the under- 
standing, in perverting the judgment, in controlling the will, in impair- 
ing the memory, in depraving the affections, in subjecting the body to 
the power of disease and death. Grace reigns in enlightening the un- 
derstanding, in correcting the errors of the judgment, in persuading and 
enabling the will, in rendering the memory more tenacious of what is 
good, in renewing the affections, and, finally, in restoring the body to 
life and immortality in the resurrection of the just. This is an outline 
of the sermon which was delivered that cold day. 
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In 1823 the Cumberland Synod met at Russellville, Kentucky. At 
the close of the sessions a camp-meeting was held at a place about four 
miles from town. Donnell preached on Saturday evening. His text 
was, “I speak as unto wise men; judge ye what I say.” Of course, 
such a text was chosen because it afforded any degree of latitude. The 
sermon consisted of an exposition and vindication of the doctrines of the 
youthful church. On one topic he gave a direction to my own thoughts 
which they have still kept. I had entertained a confused notion that 
regeneration was a sort of physical change. The sermon of that even- 
ing relieved my mind on that subject. It seems to me now that he was 
very distinct and satisfactory, and the wonder is that with the means of 
information which Cumberland Presbyterians then had, he could have 
been so much so. The next day he preached a funeral sermon. It was 
a massive discourse. ' 

It has been stated already that he preached the opening sermon of the 
first general assembly. In 1843 he delivered a sermon at the general 
assembly at Owensboro, Kentucky, upon the life, character, and death 
of the Rev. Samuel King, one of the three who constituted the inde- 
pendent Cumberland Presbytery in 1810. In his latter years he showed 
in his efforts in the pulpit something of the effects of age. He was al- 
ways heard, however, with interest. He continued to preach, too, while 
he had physical strength for his work. Both nature and grace had 
fitted him for the pulpit. It was his throne. He loved its labors, and 
would have stood in the front rank of preachers in any Christian com- 
munion. — R. B. 


LIFE XVIII. ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 
A. D. 1788-A. D. 1876. DISCIPLES, — AMERICA. 


ALEXANDER CAMPBELL was born in the county of Antrim, Ireland, 
September 12, 1788, in sight of Shane’s Castle, the ancient ruin of which 
still stands on the northern shore of Lough Neagh. On his mother’s 
side he was descended from the French Huguenots, and on his father’s 
from ancestors originally from the west of Scotland, and claiming both 
clanship and kinship with the race Dearmid — the Campbells of Argyle- 
stire. His father received both his academical and his theological edu- 
cation at the University of Glasgow, — the latter in the school of -the 
anti-burgher Seceders, under Dr. Archibald Bruce, of Whitburn. Both 
father and mother were eminent for piety and the most earnest devotion 
to the study of the Scriptures, and but few sons ever enjoyed finer ad- 
vantages in literary instruction and religious training than they diligently 
labored to afford their son Alexander. He was, indeed, from a very 
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early age, marked by rare and remarkable gifts of body and mind, and it 
required a high order of wisdom in discipline and of skill in instruction 
to give proper direction and guidance to his expanding powers. Fond of 
all manner of sport, by flood and field, he was nevertheless constantly 
and ‘firmly held to his studies, and carefully cultured in all that could 
draw out and expand his powers, and fit him for the high walks in intel- 
lectual pursuits to which nature so evidently destined him.. 

Speaking himself of his father he says: “ His family training and dis- 
cipline were peculiarly didactic, Biblical, and strict. . . . . The Bible was, 
during the minority of his family, a daily study and a daily recitation. 
- - . - I can but gratefully add that to my mother as well as to my father 
I am indebted for having memorized in early life almost all the writings 
of King Solomon, his Proverbs, his Ecclesiastes, and many of the Psalms 
of his father, David. They have not only been written on the tablet of 
my memory, but incorporated with my modes of thinking and speaking.’’ 
With such preparation of discipline as this was the powerful nature of 
Alexander Campbell nurtured through its period of formation. Not, 
however, without strong tendencies of resistance and counter-struggling, 
which under other masters, and a less divine and devoted guidance, might 
have made the “reformer of Bethany ” only a great barrister, or an Irish 
agitator, — the peer of O’Connell in the House of Commons, or a patriot 
statesman, by the side of Webster, Clay, and Calhoun, in American pol- 
itics. For nature had given him the elements of greatness, and fashioned 
him for a ruler and leader of men. : 

From his father’s academy at Rich Hill, where he had labored both as 
pupil and as teacher, he passed to the University of Glasgow. gtuaies in scot 
Professors Young and Jardine were his favorites in the de- 14. 
partments of philosophy and logic and belles-lettres, — and Dr. Ure’s 
lectures and experiments in the Anderson Institute, just then founded, 
introduced him to the very fountain-head of modern physics. For seven- 
teen hours per day he bent his vigorous powers to his tasks. In after 
years, while president of Bethany College, he was fond of telling his stu- 
dents that though his name came among the first on the alphabetical class 
rolls, he never failed to return his “adsum” to the call of the professor. 
Outside of the university he formed “a very happy acquaintance with Dr. 
Greville Ewing, and Dr. Wardlaw, then prominent actors among the Scotch 
Independents, as well as with Dr. Moultre, Dr. Mitchell, and othe1s of 
the Presbyterian faith.” From such influences as these he received im- 
pressions that gave both impulse and direction to his after life, and had 
much to do, doubtless, in preparing him for his extraordinary career. 

In 1809 he migrated to the United States, and hastened to join his 
father, Thomas Campbell, who had preceded him, and was already settled 
at Washington, in Western Pennsylvania, whither he had been sent by 
the Associate Synod of North America as a Seceder minister, under 
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the Presbytery of Chartiers. He found his father already engaged in 
an attempted “reformation,” — and scarcely recognized on terms of ec- 
clesiastic fellowship by the Seceders, because of his persistency in reject- 
ing “all human authority in matters of religion,” and his “plea for union 
on,the simple basis of the Scriptures.” The principle and the object of 
this movement at once commended it to the judgment and religious con- 
victions of Alexander Campbell. It was in harmony with the deepest 
convictions of his mind as to the divine origin of all that is binding on 
the human conscience in matters of faith and religion, and his strong, 
positive intellect and resolute will accepted its fundamental proposition, 
with the absoluteness of an axiom. But there was nothing in the scheme 
to inspire ambition, or to tempt selfishness. Seemingly, it was a barren 
and impractical dream. 

They were strangers in a new world, without position or wealth. The 
country was yet almost a wilderness, and they were removed from the 
busy centres of social, political, and ecclesiastical influence. What but 
isolation and proscription could a secession like this promise to the act- 
ors? Evidently, for a young and gifted pioneer, there was not a ray of 
promise of either honor or wealth on the side of dissent and secession. 
But on the other hand, the way was open and inviting. Pittsburgh, not 
far off, was already a growing and busy city of four or five thousand in- 
habitants, and soon tempting offers came to Alexander Campbell to em- 
ploy his fine education in the conduct of a literary and classical acad- 
emy in that city. A thousand dollars was at that time a tempting salary 
to a young man just starting in life, and especially to one who had been 
accustomed in Ireland to see old and gifted Seceder ministers paid only 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred and fifty dollars per year. 
Besides, there was the open way to large circles of friendly influence and 
avenues of honor and promotion. But his heart had already passed 
through an experience that prepared it to choose “the better part,” and 
the decision was promptly and firmly made. 

Speaking of himself when seventeen years old, he says: “From 
Experience of the time that I could read the Scriptures, I became con- 
religion, vineed that Jesus was the Son of God. I was also fully 
persuaded that I was a sinner, and must obtain pardon through the merits 
of Christ, or be forever lost. This caused me great distress of soul, and 
I had much exercise of mind under the awakenings of a guilty con- 
science. Finally, after many strugglings, I was enabled to put my trust 
in the Saviour, and to feel my reliance on Him as the only Saviour of sin- 
ners. From the moment I was able to feel this reliance on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, I obtained and enjoyed peace of mind. It never entered 
my heart to investigate the subject of baptism or the doctrines of the 


creed.” This was the beginning of his public profession of religion, as 
a communicant with the Seceders. , | 
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Later, when sailing out of Lough Foyle with his father’s family for 
America, the vessel was caught in a storm and driven to pieces on the 
reefs of the island of Islay. “Sitting on the stump of a broken mast, 

- and musing upon the vanity of the aims and ambitions of human 
life, he thought of his father’s noble example, devoted to God and the 
salvation of his fellow-beings, and in that solemn hour resolved that, if 
saved from the present peril, he would give his life to the ministry of the 
gospel.” And still again, when his voyage was renewed, and he was 
brought into a like peril, this sacred vow of self-consecration was re- 
peated. It was a covenant which, calm amid the fury of the elements, 
his soul had made with his Maker and Redeemer, and the new situation, 
in the midst of safety and the brightening hopes of. worldly advantage, 
could not tempt him to break it. The crisis of his life seemed to have 
been prepared for him by his Heavenly Parent, and he did not hesitate 
as to his choice. 

Under his father’s guidance, therefore, he gave himself industriously 
to special preparation for his chosen work, and on the 15th of July, 
1810, he preached his first sermon. It was in one of nature’s stately 
groves, rudely seated for the purpose, and to an audience naturally curi- 
ous to hear the “‘ young scholar from Glasgow.” Even his critical father 
pronounced it “ good,” and calls from many quarters were soon made to 
hear the “‘ young man who was a better preacher than his father,” so that 
it is reported that during the remaining six months of. that year he de- 
liyered one hundred and six sermons; some in private houses, some in 
barns, a few in churches, but the greater number in selected groves of 
the native forest. His ministry soon took a wider range, and he made 
missionary tours into the neighboring parts of Virginia and Ohio, 
preaching wherever he could find an audience: to individuals: of prom- 
inence, — like Philip to the eunuch, — to fireside groups, in court-houses, 
and occasionally in such pulpits as were opened to him, — “to mixed 
audiences of Presbyterians, Unionists, Methodists,” and others. 

So far, his father’s movement for a larger union of Christians had only 
resulted in a complete isolation of himself and his associates from the 
fellowship of all existing ecclesiastical organizations. This was contrary 
to his hopes and expectations. ‘ He would have liked,” as D’Aubigné 
says of Calvin, “to see all the churches transformed, rather than set 
themselves apart and form a new one.” But this could not be. An 
earnest overture had been made to the Presbyterian synod of Pittsburgh, 
but it was distinctly refused. Hitherto, they had codperated under the 
name of “The Christian Association,” but laid no claim to independent 
church organization; but now no other course seemed left rey eee 
them, and “ The Christian Association” was organized into ples’ Church. 
the “Brush Run Church,” with Thomas Campbell as its 
elder, several deacons, and Alexander Campbell as its licensed preacher. 
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His preaching, during these years, was in no characteristic sense po- 
lemic. Still, it was a firm, practical protest against much that was dear to 
the existing parties, in that it refused to be subjected to their control. 
“ Am I asked,” said he, “why I am not a party man,— why I do not 
join some party? I ask in return, Which party would the Apostle 
Paul join if now on earth? Or, in other words, which party would re- 
ceive him? I dare not be a party man. (1.) Because Christ has forbid- 
den me..... (2.) Because no party will receive into communion all 
whom God would receive into heaven. .... (4.) Because all parties 


oppose reformation. They all pray for it, but they will not work for it. — 


None of them dare return to the original standard.” 

Having adopted the principle that he would conform his religious life 
in all things strictly to the precepts and precedents of the sacred Script- 
ures, it was not long till he was led to challenge the authority of pxdo- 
baptism. The question indeed came to him in a pressing practical form, 
not to be evaded. In 1812 he married a Miss Brown, who with her 
father’s family was a member of the Presbyterian Church. The ques- 
tion rose, “Shall we baptize our first-born?” This led to further ques- 
tions respecting baptism. The discussion, thus begun, was engaged in by 
the whole of the Brush Run congregation, and the result was that in a 
short time not only Alexander Campbell and his father and their families, 
but nearly all the members of the organization, were immersed. Those 
who did not follow in the action soon withdrew their fellowship, and the 
Brush Run Church became, so far as this institution could character- 
ize it, a Baptist church. They reserved, however, their independent 
position as to creeds and confessions of faith. “I have set out,” said 
Alexander Campbell to the Baptist minister whom he requested to im- 
merse him, “I have set out to follow the Apostles of Christ and their 
master, and I will be baptized only into the primitive Christian faith.” 

Hitherto he had preached as a licentiate of the Brush Run congrega- 
tion, and now the question of his “ordination” was raised, and this like 
everything else was brought to the test of the Scriptures. “ Utterly re- 
pudiating the claim of apostolic succession, of priestly supremacy, and the 
communication of any official grace by superiors to inferiors, or that the 
clergy had any inherent or transmissible power in them, as it respects 
ordination,” he nevertheless saw that it was a clearly established apos- 
tolic custom, and accepted it as a solemn and Scriptural mode of setting 
persons apart, and of committing them, when chosen by the church, to 
the discharge of official duties. He believed himself “called to the 
ministry by many tokens’ of the divine purpose ;” he had already, by 
solemn vows, consecrated himself in heart to the work, and it was right 
and Scriptural that he should be formally set apart by “ ordination.” 

1 In an entry made by him at the time, he states twelve separate “instances of divine 


power which he considered bound him und i igati i 
Forvice of God.” under special obligations to devote himself to this 
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According to his light was his obedience. As he represented it, “This 
band of reformers had engaged themselves, to be, not a sect, with its 
truths and its errors equally stereotyped and equally immutable, but a 
party of progress, as learners in the-school of Christ.” Soon they were 
brought into a prominence that excited attention, discussion, controversy, 
and bitter opposition. 

For a number of years, from his immersion in 1812 to his debate with 
McCalla in 1823, his labors in the ministry, though zealous and arduous, 
were confined to the limited region round about his home in West Vir- 
ginia. He managed a farm, toiling arduously with his own hands; con- 
ducted the Buffalo Seminary, which he established in his own house; 
and preached whenever and wherever he could get an audience, without 
charges on any one. In a letter written to an uncle in Ireland during 
this period, he reveals in a few bold strokes his views of the country and 
his own religious status. “TI have had,’ he says, “my horse shod by a 
legislator, my horse saddled, my boots cleaned, and my stirrup held by 
a senator. Here is no nobility but virtue; here there is no ascend- 
ency save that of genius, virtue, and knowledge. A farmer here is 
lord of the soil, and the most independent man on earth. I would not 
exchange the honor and privilege of being an American citizen for the 
position of your king. .... After long study and investigation of 
books, and more especially the sacred Scriptures, I have, through clear 
Convictions of truth and duty, renounced much of the traditions and er- 
rors of my early education. I am now an Independent in 44, gecount of 
church government; ... . of the faith and view of the >¥ belief. 
gospel exhibited in John Walker’s seven letters to Alexander Knox, and 
a Baptist as respects baptism. ... « What I am in religion, I am from 
examination, reflection, and conviction, not from ipse dixit, tradition, 
or human authorities ; and having halted and faltered and stumbled, I 
have explored every inch of the way hitherto, and I trust through grace 
‘I am what I am.’ Though my father and I accord in sentiment, neither 
of us is a dictator or an imitator. Neither of us leads; neither of us 
follows.” 

His views and his course as to baptism excited very general inquiry in 
the sphere of his influence, but both he and his father had hitherto ear- 
nestly deprecated the thought of giving their investigations a controver- 
sial cast, and these inquiries were mostly restricted to the private circles 
of fireside examination of the Scriptures. But in 1820, John Walker, 
of Ohio, a Presbyterian, made offer to a Baptist preacher by the name of 
Birch to debate the question of baptism either with him or with any one 
he might select. Mr. Campbell was urged to meet this challenge. The 
correspondence shows that he did so with great reluctance, but, as he 
says, his “unwillingness to appear, much more to feel, afraid to defend pe 
his position on the subject overcame his scruples. The discussion was 
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oral, but it was afterwards written out and published by Mr. Campbell. 
It had a large circulation, and excited an interest beyond all expectation. 
It seems to have been the first step in his course which suggested the 
use of the press for a wider diffusion of his plea for a return to “ prim- 
itive order” in all things relating to faith and practice in religion. 

The combined cares and labors of the farm, the Buffalo Seminary, 
and the increasing and widening calls upon him in the ministry, had 
somewhat impaired his health, and he determined to change his method 
of work, and to employ the power of the press in the propagation of 
his own views. The result was the establishment. of a printing press 
at his retired home in the hills and forest solitudes of West Virginia, 
and the issue of a monthly periodical which he called the “ Christian 
Baptist.” The first number was issued on the 4th of July, 1823. It 
was literally a child of faith and hope, for there was as yet no sub- 
scription list, no backing of authority, and no ecclesiastical affiliation 
to afford promise of patronage. But many circumstances concurred to 
give it a speedy introduction to the public. It was in the boldest sense 
aggressive, especially upon the “clergy” and all humanisms in religion, 
and marked by an energy in the positive assertion of the “ primitive or- 
der of all things in religion,” that won for it a notoriety unparalleled in 
religious journalism. Simultaneously with its issue Campbell made his 
first visit to Kentucky to debate on baptism with the Rev. Mr. McCalla, 
a Presbyterian divine, by whom he had been challenged. This created 
among the Baptists, who were numerous in Kentucky, a profound admi- 
ration for Mr. Campbell, and they eagerly sought his “Christian Bap- 
tist,” that they might learn something more of their “admired cham- 
pion,” and in a short time the ecclesiastic circles all over Kentucky were 
ablaze with the excitement which the debate and his writings produced. 
This unpretentious monthly was continued for seven years, and its influ- 
ence was widespread. Mr. Campbell was earnestly invited to make ex- 
tensive tours, and Kentucky, Virginia, and Tennessee were all visited by 
him. Wherever he went multitudes poured out to hear him, and his life 
was one unremitted “labor in word and doctrine.” It has been computed 
that in these seven years he printed and circulated forty-six thousand vol- 
umes of his writings in the defense and dissemination of his views. The 
“ Christian Baptist” was in 1830 superseded by the “ Millennial Har 
binger,” a monthly of sixty pages, which was continued till 1864. 

The limits of this article forbid more than a passing allusion to the 
His books ana ‘Mighty labors of this extraordinary man. His published 
his great debates. works amount to about sixty volumes. He held, besides 
the debates with Walker and McCalla, already mentioned, other discus- 
sions, in all which he displayed the remarkable powers of memory, 
wit, ridicule, sarcasm, and repartee for which he was distinguished ; but 
these were ever subordinated to the defense and elucidation of truth, 
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the reproof and discomfiture of tradition and authority, and the exposure 
of superstition and delusion. His great learning, ready invention, adroit 
skill as a dialectician, and keen penetration by which he saw at a glance 
into the heart of all questions, and drove the point of his javelin straight 
to the vital point of controversy ; these, with a coolness and self-posses- 
sion that no fire of assault could excite, nor artifice of sophistry embar- 
rass, constituted his irresistible power as a debater. He always thoroughly 
understood his subject, — both sides of it, — always entered into its dis- 
cussion with a deep conviction of its importance, always subjected it to, 
with him, the one test of verity, the sacred Scriptures, always thought 
himself right, and never doubted that with the truth on his side, he 
could debate successfully with any antagonist. ; 

His devotion to truth was chivalric. His soul rose like David’s against 
any champion who defied the cause of Christ. When he first saw the 
arrogant and unaceepted challenge of Robert Owen, the socialist, to dis- 
cuss with any of the clergy his infidel doctrines, Mr. Campbell replied, 
“J have felt indignant at the aspect of things in reference to this infidel 
and lawless scheme,” and immediately took up the gauntlet, “relying,” 
as he expressed it, “on the Author, the reasonableness, and the excel- 
lency of the Christian religion.” And when, in the College of Teachers, 
Bishop Purcell affirmed that “the Protestant Reformation had been the 
cause of all the contention and infidelity in the world,” Mr. Campbell im- 
mediately challenged him to make good his calumny in public debate, and 
so brought on the most notable and powerful exposure of Romanism that 
has ever been made. In 1843 he held the most comprehensive, learned, 
and famous discussion of his life, the debate with Dr. Rice at Lexington, 
Kentucky. Almost every controversial topic in the wide range of the- 
ology came under consideration, directly or indirectly, in this discussion, 
and the comprehensive sweep of Mr. Campbell’s learning and genius 
never shone more conspicuously than in the majestic power with which 
he handled the sublimest and the profoundest questions ever grappled by 
the human mind. 

He was the friend and patron of every enterprise that had in it the 
purpose and the promise of enlightening and civilizing the masses of men. 
The cause of education stood, in his esteem, next to Christianity, at once 
its product and its ally; and to bring its powerful agency to her aid 
was his cherished object in the founding of Bethany College. 
He had labored long and earnestly to excite the people to ; 
the study of the Word of God; had compiled, revised, and published 
and circulated widely new versions of the Holy Scriptures ; had taught 
multitudes of people how to study the Bible, and excited whole commu- 
nities, all over the land, to the formation of Bible classes, and the in- 
vestigation of divine truth for themselves; had claimed for it its place 
and agency in the conversion of the world to Christ; and his thought 
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was still further to honor the sacred oracles, and incorporate their power 
with the elements of our public life, by founding a college in which the 
Bible should be a text-book. No man understood better the power of 
education, or believed more fully in the maxim that whatever is to ap- 
pear in the life of a people should be put into the studies of the schools. 
A college founded upon the Bible was but the natural offspring of his 
life-long struggle to bring all things in religion to the one standard of the 
Word of God. 

His reverence for the Bible, his faith in the power of the Word to 
work out the revolution of the world, his constant and unremitted study 
of it, his ability to repeat it and run the long chain of sequences in its 
mighty arguments, his comprehension of its meaning, his grasp of its 
wondrous system and scheme, his sympathy with its all-comprehending 
philanthropy, his lofty admiration and conception of the majesty, dignity, 
and glory of its Christ, his humility and his confidence before this pres- 
ence as revealed in our nature, his power to magnify and exalt in the 
minds and hearts of men the love of God as manifested in the gift of 
his Son for their redemption, his power to grasp and model into shape 
and hold up before the imagination in vivid and sublime pictures the 
deep things of God, —the great mystery of godliness, — these are some 
of the points in which Alexander Campbell stood out among men, con- 
spicuous in his generation. 

Socially he was one of the most genial of men. The abounding buoy- 
ancy of his spirits lifted all men out of their despondency, 
and imparted to them, for the time, an energy and heart 
above themselves. In his family his presence was a perpetual benedic- 
tion. Severe as he was in the religious discipline of his household in 
the study and knowledge of the Scriptures, there was nothing of the 
ascetic in his life or bearing, and cheerfulness shone as a blessed atmos- 
phere wherever he went. In converse he was a discourser. You could 
not, you did not want to interrupt him by replies. No matter what the 
topic might be, he soon struck off some grand analogy that led him to ~ 
Christ and his redemption, and the current of his thoughts became too 
deep, the soarings of his imagination too high, the majesty and sweep of 
his thought too sublime and wide, for you to feel like interrupting him, 
or to wish to arrest him. In his many and long tours, his intercourse with 
the thousands who thronged to hear him, whether in the pulpit, in the 
stage-coach, or by the fireside, was, as it were, an unbroken monologue 
on the one sublime but myriad-sided theme of the gospel. 

As he lived so he died. He gradually blossomed into a beautiful old 
age, just forgetful enough of the concerns of this world to feel no an- 
noyance from them, just mindful enough of them to throw over them the 
sweetness of a most divine charity ; and with respect to the objects of 
the future life, lifting up to them a clearer vision and a more rapturous 
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joy of anticipation, as he day by day drew nearer to their possession. 
“ Heaven seemed to lie about him,” as he walked in holy meditation 
among the trees of his own planting; and when in his eighty-eighth year, 
at che: close of a lovely Sabbath day in March, his eye rested upon the 
light of the setting sun as it streamed into his chamber, almost. his last 
words were, “ Yes, the setting sun! It will soon go down. But unto 
them that fear his name shall ne Sun of Righteousness arise with heal- 
ing in his wings.” — W. K. P. 


Se 
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LIFE XIX. JOHN MASON PECK. 
A. D. 1789-A. D. 1857. BAPTIST, — AMERICA. 


Tue fact, though humiliating, should be salutary in its influence, that 
very few persons are remembered for any long period after they die. 
Of almost all “ born of women” it may be said, they live, they die, and 
are forgotten. Here and there a name is found on the page of history, 
but the names of countless millions are not there, and were never there. 

As there is this general tendency to oblivion, —a tendency which can- 
not be arrested, — the only thing the living can do is to rescue, as well as 
they can, the names of a few from forgetfulness. These names must 
obviously be few. The many cannot be remembered.” As Protestant 
Christendom is divided into different religious denominations, it is well 
for these denominations to preserve a record of some, of their represent- 
ative men, if not of all. Such men are to be found, and among them, in 
the Baptist denomination, is John Mason Peck, who, in his ingie 
was a zealous laborer in the kingdom of his Lord. , 

Of Puritan descent>He was bore in Connection Son the BTat ot Octo- 
_ber, 1789, a year signalized by the inauguration of George Washington 
as the first president of the United States. The only child yi, oanty ait- 
of” poor) Lin he was required, when about fourteen ficulties. 


the chief bihor of cultivating their small farm. Devoting the largest 
part of the year to the pursuits of agriculture, he availed himself during 
the winter of the advantages of the common school. These advantages 
were quite limited as compared with those of the present time. Boys 
and girls were taught spelling, reading, writing, and arithmetic. Geog- 
raphy and grammar were not included in the regular studies of the 
common schools. Dr. Peck in after years may have disparaged himself 
at this period of his life, for he referred to himself as “ more stupid and 
sluggish than ordinary lads.” When at eighteen years of age he taught 
school, for a time he felt and deplored his deficiencies, but, as is often 
the case, a consciousness of ignorance stimulated effort in pursuit of 
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knowledge. He was. constantly adding to his stock of information, and 
became more intelligent than most young men of his age. 

Like many boys, John had religious impressions at an early age, which, 
however, were only occasional and transient. It was not until he 
reached his eighteenth year that his impressions became deep and per- 
manent. He was induced to attend a meeting where a revival was m 
progress. “Here,” to use his own words, “I was brought to see myself 
a guilty sinner before God, deserving his wrath. These exercises con- 
tinued and increased for about one week. I viewed myself lost without 
the interposition of God’s mercy. My distress increased, and my bur- 
den became heavier, until the end of the week, when I was delivered, 
and found a peace of mind and a joy in God which I had never felt be- 
fore. Insensibly, my heart was drawn out to love and praise the Lord. 
. . . . My hope was not at first as clear and bright as it afterwards be- 
came, when a fuller discovery was made of the way of salvation through 
the merits of Christ.” 

From this epoch in his life Mr. Peck seems to have been recognized 
as a member of a Congregational church to which his parents belonged. 
The change which had taken place in him involved preéminently his 
spiritual nature, but a wonderful impulse was given also to his mental 
nature. His mind became more vigorous and active. It was quickened 
and strengthened by contact with the glorious truths of the gospel, 
though his literary attainments were very meagre. It appears strange 
now that Mr. Peck did not seek the advantages of thorough scholarship, 
but instead of doing so he married when nineteen years of age. It is to 
‘be supposed that at the time he did not expect to become a minister of 
the gospel, for with such an expectation it is scarcely credible that he 
would entangle himself with the cares of a family, and preclude himself 
from the benefits of a suitable education. We must not, however, be — 
severe in our judgment, as we know not all the circumstances surround- 
ing him. 

Bringing his bride to the paternal home, where he was born, he lived 
there with his parents for about two years. The birth of the first 
child of the young married pair led to important results, — results which 
changed Mr. Peck’s denominational relations for life. It was expected 
that the child would, as the common phrase was, be “ dedicated to God 
by baptism,” but the mother saw no Scriptural authority for the baptism 
of infants, and while the father did not agree with her he was induced 
to examine the subject, and became greatly perplexed concerning it. 

In his perplexity he had numerous interviews with the Rev. Lyman 
Beecher, whose name was afterward known throughout Christendom. 
Mr. Beecher was of course as able as any other man to present the ar- 
guments in favor of infant baptism, but they did not satisfy Mr. and 
Mrs. Peck. Their child was not baptized. 
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Having remained with his father for two yearggMr. Peck\decided to 
remove to the State of New York. Leaving his native Connecticut, 
which he ever loved, he found a home in Groen County, New York. 
Here he had a better opportunity than before of becoming acquainted 
with Baptists. Nor will it surprise any one that he with his wife 
became Baptists. Their renunciation of infant baptism led them of ne- 
cessity to believe that the rite as administered to them was null and void. 
Regarding themselves unbaptized, and believing baptism to be not a 
parental but a personal act, they began to inquire, What is baptism? 
After due examination they found but one answer to this question. 
They were immersed on a profession of. their faith in pyicts the Bp 
Christ. Having ‘ becimemembers-of | the New Durham, sf Church. 
Baptist Church, it was not long before the church, according to the usage 
of tis Baptist denomination, gave license to Peck to preach the gospel. 
He “conferred not with flesh and blood,” but the next day made his first 
attempt at expounding a text. His missionary impulses led him to dis- 
euss Mark xvi. 15, “ Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature.” He seems to have preached with great personal enjoy- 
ment, and, like many young preachers, he thought the light and glory of 
that day would never be followed by darkness or gloom. Alas for him, 
one week did not pass away before he had what he calls “sore trials.” 
Having as a licensed minister preached acceptably for about two years, 
his ordination was called for by the church in Catskill; New York, and 
was, granted | by a council met for the purpose.on the 9th of June, 1813. + ~ 
c#rom that time forward he preached the gospel and administered the 
ordinances as he had opportunity. In 1815 he became acquainted with 
Rey. Luther Rice, who was performing almost superhuman labor in 
traveling through the North and the South, and in appealing to the 
churches in behalf of foreign missions. Rice found in Peck a congenial 
spirit and received important assistance from him. Indeed, the soul of 
Peck was so imbued with the spirit of missions that he was contemplat- 
ing a personal consecration to the enterprise. Often he found himself 
secretly saying, “Here am I, send me.” A moment’s reflection, how- 
ever, convinced him of his lack of qualifications for so important a work. 
His zeal in the missionary cause led him to acquaint himself with the 
plans “and purposes of the Baptist Triennial Convention for Foreign 
Missions, formed in the year 1814, of which Rey. Dr. William Staugh- 
ton was corresponding secretary. Dr. Staughton was pastor in Philadel- 
phia, and was thought by many to be the most eloquent man of his 
generation. His energy and industry were almost incredible. He often 
preached four and five times on the Lord’s day, lectured in schools and 
academies on week-days, visited the sick and attended the funerals of 
the dead, maintained an extensive correspondence, and had theological 
students under his instruction. 
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The further Mr. Peck prosecuted the work of the ministry, the more 
‘conscious he was of his need of theological training. He was no doubt 
drawn by his missionary sympathies to Dr. Staughton, and amid many 
difficulties arrangements were made for him to spend about two years in 
Philadelphia. There was not at that time a regular theological school 
among the Baptists of America, and it was thought a great privilege to 
have the instruction of Dr. Staughton. It was a severe trial to Peck to 
leave his family in their New York home, but it seemed to be a neces- 
sity. He sacrificed domestic comfort for the sake of qualifying himself 
as well as possible for the great work of his life. He visited his family 
once or, twice a year. 

Very,soon after the formation of the triennial convention, in 1814, 
the policy of sending missionaries to<the Missouri)Territory was dis- 
~eussed by the board of managers. This immense region lying west of 
the Mississippi was a part of what was called the “ Louisiana Purchase,” 
Anapostleot made by President Jefferson from France in 1803. —Peck _ 
the West. and one of his fellow-students, Rev. James E. Welch, were 
appointed missionaries tovthis-territory on the 17th of May, 1817, Peck 
wrote, “ The long agony is over. The board have accepted Mr. Welch 
and myself as missionaries to the Missouri Territory during our and their 
pleasure, and have appropriated the sum of one thousand dollars to de- 
fray our getting to St. Louis and for the support of the mission. In 

this I think I see the hand of God most visibly.” 

At once Peck made arrangements to start with his family for his 

. Western home. He left his father’s house on the 25th of July. His 
mode of conveyance to his place of destination was “ a little one-horse 
wagon,” in which was found room for the father, mother, and three chil- 
dren. The journey to the Mississippi, now requiring less than two 
days, demanded then several months of laborious travel and no little ex- 
posure to danger. Almost a month was spent in getting from Philadel- 
phia over the Alleghany Mountains to Pittsburgh, Thence Peck made 
his way through the State of Ohio, passed into Kentucky, where he 
joined his colleague Welch, and on the 6th of November they crossed 
the Ohio River at Shawneetown. They were then in Illinois, at that 
time a Territory, but admitted into the Union as a State the next year 
(1818). There had been yery heavy rains and the Ohio River had risen 
rapidly, and many parts of the country were submerged. The mission- 
aries were in great perplexity, and it was finally decided that Mr. Peck 
and family should go by boat to St. Louis and leave Mr, Welch to make 
his way by land as soon as the subsidence of the waters would permit. 

, The only boat available was called a keel-boat, afterward described by 
Mr. Peck as follows : — 

“A keel-boat in shape very nearly resembled a canal boat, but with ne 
gunwale on each side twelve or fifteen inches in width. Besides hoisting 
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a sail in a favorable wind, especially when going down stream, there 
were three modes of propelling a keel-boat in passing up stream. ‘These 
were the use of the cordelle, the setting pole, and occasionally bush- 
whacking. Except in crossing a river, when oars were used, the boat 
had to creep along shore.” 

The splendid steamboats which now ply on the Ohio River, with their 
luxurious accommodations, present a gratifying contrast to the keel-boats 
of other days. Indeed, the “ bushwhacking” operation, which consisted 
in catching hold of the limbs of trees and dragging the boat along, is now 

* regarded as something to laugh at, but there was nothing laughable in 
the effort to get the keel-boat up the Mississippi, though it may have 
gone down the Ohio with but little difficulty. This Mr. Peck fully as- 
certained, and had his patience severely tested. In addition to the dif- 

. ficulties of the navigation he was, when near Cape Girardeau, assailed 
by disease, which for a time threatened a serious pulmonary affection. 
The little boat reached St. Louis the first day of December, more than 
four months from the time Peck set out on his laborious journey. He 
had traveled over twelve hundred miles. Having landed at_St. Louis, 

_ the first thing was to procure accommodations for himself and family, 
and the best he could do was to rent, for twelve dollars a month, “a 
single room.” He found some respectable families, but the most of the 
people were wicked and of vulgar tastes, while many of them were blas- 
pheming infidels. The latter had been known to engage in “a mock 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper,” and in “burning the Bible,” while 
they openly said that “ the Sabbath never had crossed, and never should 
cross, the Mississippi.” These were discouragements, but they pro- 
claimed in trumpet tones the great need of missionary labor. As soon 
as possible Peck and Welch began to prosecute the objects of their mis-. 

_sion. “ They rented a 1 school-room and commenced teaching, while for 
want of better accommodations they occupied the same room on the 
Sabbath and on Wednesday evening for preaching. In February they 
constituted a small church. In April they baptized several candidates, 
using for the first time, as they thought, the great F river for this solemn 

Christian ordinance. Very soon they opened a subscription for building 

a church edifice, and were greatly cheered by obtaining on it nearly 
dist thousand dollars. .... In the mean time,.they openedsa Sunday- 
school for the instruction of colored children and adults, and were soon 
cheered with finding nearly one hundred names enrolled as pupils.” I 
presume there can be no doubt that this was “the first Sunday-school_ for __ 

‘colored children west of the Mississippi, and it therefore has a chrono- 
logical distinction worthy of remembrance. 

It would be agreeable to dwell in detail on the various labors of the 
missionaries in St. Louis. This, however, cannot be done. 

Peck could not long resist his desire to explore certain parts of Mis- 
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souri and Illinois, and he therefore, as he found it practica de 
_preaching- excursions from St. Louis, and learned the religious stee of 
things in many places. The brethren whose missionary he was,received 
from him the first trustworthy information from important. parts of the 
Great West. In one of his excursions Peck had an interview with “the 
veritable Daniel Boone, the pioneer and hunter of Kentucky.” He was 
-yery favorably impressed by the conversation of the old man, who 
“spoke feelingly and with solemnity of being a creature of Providence, 
ordained by Heaven as a pioneer in the wilderness to advance the civil- 
ization and extension of his country.” Boone was then (1818) more 

than eighty years old. 
h. At the present time, in reading Mr. Peck’s diary, we are almost forced 
nasal “to the conclusion th Dethere was too little concentration in his labors. 
\ His motives were unquestionably pure in traveling and preaching through , 
va large extent of country, and no doubt some of the seed which he sowed 


. in so large a field sprang up and bore fruit. Indeed, to this day there 


are delightful reminiscences of his labors of love, and when he was im- 
pertaded by those who had not heard a sermon for years to repeat his 
| visits it was well-nigh impossible for him to decline compliance with re- 
quests so earnestly made. Still, it might have been better if, for several 
years, he had concentrated his efforts as a missionary at St. Louise¢ The 
“brethren under whose appointment he was acting most probably thought 
so, for it is obvious that results at St. Louis did not equal their expecta- 
tions.) They seem to have been rather impatient of speedy results. dt 
is often the case that missionary boards indulge hopes destined to partial 
disappointment} ,T There does not seem to have been any serious com- _ 
plaint_of the St. tone missionaries, but they were informed July_9,. 
1820, that the mission was closed. Two of the reasons influencing the 
waction « of the board were these: (1,) The want of ample funds for a 
vigorous prosecution. (2,) A supposition on the part of the board that 
this region would be-soon_supplied by the immigration into it of preach- 
ers fom the Middle and Eastern States.” Peck was directed to remove 


to Fort Wayne, Indiana, and join Isaac McCoy in his labors among the 


Indians. The board was_ earnestly requested to reconsider, the subject, 
and such reasons against his going to Fort Wayne were assigned by 
Peck as induced a oatsplimics with his wishes» His connection with the 
rps the triennial Swi dies = + however, , dissolved. 

ear 1822, Peck received an appointment from the Massachu- 
setts co Missionary Society. His commission bears the signature 
“of two honored names, Thomas Baldwin, president, and Daniel “Shakp, 
secretary. We must consider the state of things then, or it will appear 
incredible that the society agreed to pay the missionary only “ five dollars 
a week” while engaged in actual service, and he was “to raise as much 
as practicable of this amount on the field of his labors”! It is not 


. 
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strange that the life of a missionary is proverbially regarded as one of 


trials and privations| \Peck’s meagre su ort did not diminish his zeal / 
nor paralyze his energy] He was obliged, however, to consult economy, ~~ 


2G and in doing so removed to Rock Spring, Illinois, which thenceforth was 


t 
his home. Obtaining a half section of unimproved land, and aided by 
his neighbors, he erected suitable buildings$ began to till the soil to 
supplement a support which could not otherwise be secured. His con- 
‘genial work was preaching the gospel, and to men of lethargic tempera- 
ment,the extent of his ministerial labors seems scarcely credible. ‘In 


season and out of season,” in town and “country, by day and by night, 


~ he proclaimed the glad tidings of salvation. _ To quote from one of his 


—_ 


letters : — —s = 


..» ‘“ With sincerity of soul I can say there is no pursuit that affords such 


exquisite satisfaction as activity and success in measures to promote the 
gospel. I might dwell upon the difficulties attendant on an itinerating 
life, as absence from home, exposure to sickness, storms, cold, mud, 
swimming rivers, and not unfrequently rough fare; but these are trifles 
not worthy of one moment’s anxious concern. To live and labor for 
Him who died for the redemption of man is the highest favor we need 
seek after in this transitory life.” 

This extract breathes the missionary spirit; and the missionary spirit 


would be the martyr spirit, should the days of martyrdom return. Peck y 
__was the ardent friend of missions, and while laboring.in~the good cause 


_learned to his sorrow that many families were without the Word of God. 
_He did not hesitate, therefore, to undertake the formation of Bible soci- 
eties, that the people might be supplied with the Scriptures. During the 


.] 
Ht. 


| 


next year (1823) he accepted an agency from the American Bible So- _ 


ciety, and engaged actively in the organization of auxiliary societies. In 
connection with this work, he became impressed with the necessity of a 
society to promote Sunday-schools, and arranged his plan of operation. 
It is worthy of remark that this was a year before the formation of the 


American Sunday-School Union. There was in that day no man in IIli- _ 


nois or Missouri so devoted to the circulation of the Bible and the pro- 
“motion of Sunday-schools as was Mr. Peck. It was his deep interest in 
“the Sunday-school enterprise, which induced him, twenty years later, to 
accept, for a time, the secretaryship of the American Baptist Publication 
Society, whose head-quarters aré in Philadelphia. The success of this 
organization was not for some years after its formation in 1824 very satis- 
factory ; but it is now a great power in the denomination that sustains it. 


Its business and benevolent receipts are not far from half a million of 


dollars annually. Peck regarded it as a grand means of doing good. 
His prayers for its prosperity were frequent and fervent. 


Though by no means a perfect literary or theological scholar, Peck felt 


a profound interest in the cause of education. Very soon after his re- 
hci 
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moval to the West he began to consider the project of founding a semi- 
nary, chiefly with a view to the education of young ministers. The diffi- 
“aalties_ in his way were so great that they yielded only to hb his heroic | 
energy and unfaltering perseverance. In 1827 the institution which he 
styled Rock Spring Seminary was established, which, in process of 
development, became the Alton Seminary, and is now Shurtleff College, 
where the advantages of collegiate and theological training are enjoyed. 
Truly, the seed sown by Mr. Peck is bearing asia “some thirty, some 
sixty, and some an hundred fold.” 

It was during a visit to the Eastern States, in 1826, that Peck had an 

interview with Jonathan Going, of Massachusetts, and im- 

Father of the 
Home Mission pressed him most deeply with the importance of an Amer- 
eh: ican Baptist Home Mission Society. Six years after, such 
a society was formed in New York, and Dr. Going was appointed its 
first secretary. The formation of the society had special reference to the 
preaching of the gospel to the destitute thousands of the West, and it 
was Peck who gave information as to their condition. It seems, there- 
fore, that a society now employing three hundred missionaries is histor- 
deally tr: traceable to the active mind and benevolent heart of John Mason 


a ans Peck. Mg this had been the only work of his life, it was well worth while 


Maret <2 


= 


KA vis 


for jig) to live. / 

From what has been already said, it will be -inferred that Peck had 
enlarged views of the power of the press. This is true, and it is to be 
said in honor of his enterprise that,-he became “editor and publisher of 


the first religious newspaper in that wide region, where so many have 


since flourished.” .It was very appropriately calléd “The Pioneer.” It 
was printed first at Rock Spring, afterward at Alton, and styled the 
“Western Pioneer;” but it was subsequently united with the “ Baptist 
Banner” of Louisville, mbes and the two papers are perpetuated 
in the “ Western Recorder.” Peck’s was a prolific pen. He wrote ex- 


_tensively for religious papers, and, strange as it may seem, amid his mul- 


tiform labors is published two volameiy “Guide to Emigrants ” and 
“ Life of Daniel Boone.” Of the former volume Dr. mee Beecher 
expressed a very high opinion, @nd It i is enough to say of the latter that 
it was-published in in Dr. Sparks’s American Biography {={While Peck was 
~a laborious preacher and a forcible writer, it is useless to attempt to de- 
cid: whether he accomplished more good by the living voice or by the 
per he wielded so industriously. This is a question which can find 
no accurate answer till the light of eternity dispels the obscurity of our 
present conceptions. / 

In,the year 1852 Peck received from Haryard University the title of 
Doctor of Divinity. Is No man cared less for sueh* honors, and few men 
were so worthy of them] He appreciated the compliment as coming from 


an institution whose religious views were not yrnaee with his own. 


~-—<~ 
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Too often the distinctions of title are conferred by denominational col- 
leges for denominational reasons, and comparatively young men aspire 
to and obtain the coveted doctorate. Harvard honored Dr. Peck when 
he had reached his threescore years, when his stores of knowledge were 
unquestionable, and the powers of his mind were in full maturity. 

The reader of this story will have seen that Dr. Peck was remarkable 
_for originating plans of doing good.) _It was therefore characteristic of 
him: mal ae in 1853, he projected the American Baptist Historical Soci- 
_ety- This institution has its head-quarters in Philadelphia, and its chief 
object is to gather up and preserve the writings of Baptists in times past 
and present. In carrying out this object much has been done and more 
will be done. Dr. Peck, at the formation of the society, could scarcely 
have thought that in after years his friend and fellow-student, Rev. Dr. 
© a Malcom, would so zealously espouse and promote the interests 

ithe, organization. 


ow at t the: most active and the-most-useful life must: have-an-end. The 


best men are frail and mortal. . , Dr. Peck, after many years spent in mul- 


_tifarious labors to advance the cause of Christ, perceived that the time 


“of his departure was at hand. Mrs. Peck died October 24, 1856, and he — 


survived her but a few months. His death occurred March 14, 1857. 
Their wedded life embraced a period of nearly half a century. When 
husband and wife have borne together for long years the burdens of life, 
it is a merciful providence when they die about the same'time, so that the 
survivor does not long weep at the grave of the dead. Mrs. Peck had 
been, during her religious life, troubled, more or less, with doubts as 
to her acceptance with God; but on her dying bed she “had gained 
clearer pan of the all-perfect righteousness of en and all doubts 
were gone.” 


» Dr. Peck, when asked how he felt in view of death, said, “TI feel as I 


ways have felt since relying on Christ. If I were not ready for death, 


this would be a poor time to prepare. But I have no fear of death at 


all. I assure you I am a stranger to any such feeling as fear in refer- 
ence to dying. Tell this to all these kind friends... .. I have never 
done anything that can save me. All my works could never rescue 
me Shit destruction. Only Christ is my Saviour, my whole depend- 
ence.’ 


_ gence.” 


There is perfect. consistency between unreserved reliance on grace for 
salvation and zealous ‘activity in the performance of good works. This 


fact was exemplified in f Paul, wil, / ‘The ace that saved him stimulated him SO 
to abundant. Jabor] | It was so with Dr. Peck. | Saved by grace, he was (Hes 


obliged, “under the impulses of sanctified gratitude, to abound in the 
work of the Lord., He now rests from his labors, and his works do fol- 
low him. “Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” . John, the be- 
loved disciple, heard a voice from heaven uttering these precious “words: 


— 
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I am glad he listened to a voice from heaven, for if he had listened to 
any of the ten thousand voices of earth he would have recorded a very 
different sentiment. He would have written, Blessed are the living, — 
those who live in circumstances of worldly affluence and splendor. He 
hearkened to a voice from heaven, which said, “ Write,” — commit it to 
the imperishable pages of inspiration for the comfort of the saints in all 
ages, —“ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord from henceforth ; 


yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors; and their 


works do follow them.” 


LIFE XX, FRANCIS WAYLAND. 
A. D. 1796-A. D. 1865. BAPTIST, — AMERICA. 


Francis WAYLAND may stand fora typical American, grown from 
American soil, formed by American institutions, and penetrated by the 
American spirit. He abhorred oppression and injustice, and the wrongs 
inflicted by monarchs and nobles and social castes. He sympathized 
with the people, and with all institutions that guarded their rights and 
strengthened their manhood. He was practical in aim and self-reliant 
in spirit, and believed that a nation can prosper only as every man 
makes the most of himself. 

He was born in New York, March 11, 1796. His parents, of good 
English stock, emigrated to this country in 1793. They had little cult- 
ure, but possessed robust common sense, sterling integrity, and sincere 
piety. The father, by trade a currier, soon amassed a competent fortune 
for those days, and retired from business to become a preacher of the 
gospel. In the war with Great Britain, in 1812-1815, most of his prop- 
erty, invested in marine insurance companies, was lost, and he was able 


‘ subsequently to give little aid to his children in acquiring a liberal edu- 


cation. ‘The son always cherished a profound reverence for the memory 
of his parents, especially of his mother, and ascribed his success in life 
to their precepts, example, and counsels. 

His education, apart from the home training, was of little value, till he 
came under the influence of Dr. Nott in his college course. Most of his 
teachers he thought incompetent for their work. One of them, who haé 
some reputation, “never taught anything,” requiring only a repeating of 
the text. Others asked no questions, nor made suggestions beyond the 
text-book. For a little time he was under the instruction of Mr. D. H 
Barnes in the classics, an extraordinary teacher, for whose inspiring in 
fluence he felt a profound gratitude through life. 

But to Dr. Nott, the honored president of Union College, he alway: 
ascribed the most potent influence in forming his intellectual character 
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He loved this great teacher with a reverence bordering on idolatry. He 
asserted that “attendance upon Dr. Nott’s course of instruction formed 
an era in the life of every one of his pupils.” He thought Dr. Nott 
“decidedly the ablest man he had ever known intimately.” 

He graduated with distinction at the early age of seventeen, and en- 
tered on the study of medicine, at first in the office of Dr. Moses Hale, 
and six months later in the office of .Dr. Eli Burritt, of Troy, New 
York. The latter was a man of remarkable logical power, and an en- 
thusiast in his profession. He took great interest in his young student, 
and stimulated ambition by wise appeals. “ Now, Wayland,” said he, 
“if you will bone down to it, and give your time and strength to your 
studies, I will make a man of you.” The appeal was effective, and the 
promise was fulfilled. 

At this time occurred a curious change in young Wayland’s intellect- 
ual tastes. He had been an inveterate reader of novels and books of 
travels, taking no interest in more solid reading. He suddenly lost all 
love for novels. He deseribes the change: “I was sitting by a window, 
in an attic room which I occupied as a sort of study or reading-place, 
and by accident I opened a volume of the Spectator, —I think it was to 
one of the essays forming Addison’s critique on Milton; it was, at any 
rate, something purely didactic. I commenced reading it, and, to my 
delight and surprise, I found that I understood it and really enjoyed it. 
I could not account for the change. I read on, and found- that the very 
essays which I formerly passed over, without caring to read them, were 
now tome the gems of the whole book, vastly more attractive than the 
stories and narratives that I had formerly read with so much interest. 
I could explain it on no other theory than that a change had taken place. 
in myself. I awoke to the consciousness that I was a thinking being, 
and a citizen, in some sort, of the republic of letters.”+ From that time 
he abandoned novel-reading, and his reading was restricted to works of 
standard excellence. 

During this period he came also under the influence of a woman of 

remarkable character and culture, Mrs. Lavinia Stoddard. He always 
regarded her as a person of extraordinary power, possessing “an intel- 
lect capable of any amount of acquisition, and able to master with. ease 
any conception. With these endowments were united a power of ex- 
pression, and an ability to do anything which she determined to accom- 
plish. She was withal a perfect woman; all was delicate and refined, 
while all was true and pure and lovable.” He looked upon the inti- 
macy with her and her husband as worth more to him than his college 
education. 

Towards the close of his medical edisbaitjole he passed through the 
great change which shaped his life. The son of religious parents, he 

1 Life and Labors, vol.i., p. 42. 


~ 
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had never become a Christian by personal conviction. Of a religious 
Anerainhis ature himself, he had never exercised faith in Jesus, or 
life. submitted his will to God’s will. But God had chosen him 
for eminent service, and summoned him now to a new course of life. 
He describes the change: “I had never for a single day in my life laid 
aside all other business, and earnestly sought of God the renewing .in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit. I resolved that, dismissing every other 
thought, I would devote one day to reading the Séripeamnds and prayer, 
that I might be able to say that I had at least done something for the 
salvation of my soul. 

“JT at once put my resolution into practice. I retired to my chamber, 
and spent a day in this way. I perceived very little change in my feel- 
ings, save that a sense of the importance of the matter had so grown 
upon me that I resolved to spend the next day in the same manner, At 
the end of the second day, I determined to spend still a third day in the 
same employment; and at the expiration of that day, I determined to 
do nothing else until I had secured the salvation of my soul.” + 

With the entrance on the Christian life came a change of profession. 
He turned from medicine to theology, feeling that God called him to the 
ministry of the gospel. In the following autumn he entered the theo- 
logical seminary at Andover, then in the ninth year of its existence. 
Moses Stuart, the most learned Biblical scholar in the country, was there, 
in the vigor of his manhood, inspiring young men with his own en- 
thusiasm. Young Wayland soon felt the power of this great teacher, and 
was aglow with zeal in the study of the Scriptures. He spent but a 
single year at Andover, but he never lost the impressions received under 
Professor Stuart; and at the semi-centennial anniversary of the sem- 
inary, in 1858, he paid a glowing tribute to the memory of his early 
friend and instructor. A warm friendship continued through life. 

The year was one of sore pecuniary trials. The father had just lost 
both his property and his pastorate, and could afford no help. There 
were no influential friends to give the needed aid, and educational socie- 
ties were not yet born to assist the deserving. He was pinched for 
money to buy needed books, and even to obtain clothing and board ; and, 
though eager to return and complete his course, he saw no way of meet- 
ing the inevitable expenses. 

With great reluctance he abandoned theological study to accept an 
appointment as tutor in Union College, by which he could earn his daily 
bread. It was a good position for mental growth. Daily association 
with Dr. Nott and Dr. Yates, and with younger men, like Wisner and 
Potter (afterwards Dr. Wisner and Bishop Potter), kept him at his 
best, while the broad range of studies he was obliged to teach compelled 
incessant toil. He always looked on the four years spent at Union as 


1 Life and Labors, vol. i., p. 51. 
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of great service to him intellectually, and spiritually as well; for in the 
latter part of the period he was brought into intimate relations with 
Dr. Nettleton, the famous evangelist, and received a new unction for the 
work of the ministry. He began to preach occasionally in destitute 
neighborhoods ; and it may encourage young men to know that the ser- 
mons cost him prodigious toil. “It took me weeks —I know not but I 
might say months — to write a discourse of moderate length. I wrote 
and rewrote with endless care and anxiety. How men prepared two 
sermons a week I could not conceive.” 

In 1821 he accepted a call to the pastorate of the First Baptist 
Church, Boston, and began his labors in that city in August , besteras Bae: 
of the same year. Few ministers in this day would dare t™- 
accept such a call from a divided church. The vote stood in the church 
fifteen to ten, and in the society seventeen to fifteen. A strong minority, 
favoring a candidate of more popular gifts, but of slender intellectual 
furniture, determined to annoy him and drive him from the pulpit. But 
his unaffected humility and large charity, combined with a rare tact, 
soon made them ashamed of their unworthy aims, and converted many 
of them into warm friends. For more than five years he remained in 
Boston, quietly and faithfully doing his work as preacher and pastor; 
loathing all display, courting no popularity, but gradually winning the 
ear of the public as one of the profound thinkers and great teachers of 
the American pulpit. His sermon on the “ Moral Dignity of the Mission- 
ary Enterprise,’ preached in October, 1823, and soon after published, 
placed him at once among the foremost American preachers, and made 
his name familiar on the other side of the Atlantic. Successive sermons, 
also published, on the “Duties of an American Citizen” and on the 
“Death of Ex-Presidents Adams and Jefferson,” added to his reputa- 
tion, and convinced the public that a young man of rare originality and 
force was coming to the front in Boston, to whom the world would do 
well to listen. Had he remained in the pulpit for life his name might, 
perhaps, stand at the head of American preachers. It would be hard, 
at least, to find four sermons from any other preacher, under thirty 
years of age,.worthy to be compared with those mentioned in breadth 
and grandeur of thought and in simple majesty of style. They will 
long hold their place among the classics of the American pulpit. 

One almost regrets that he did not continue in the calling he was so 
well fitted to adorn, recalling the criticism of Robert Hall on his mis- 
sionary sermon: “If he can preach such a sermon at twenty-seven, what 
will he do at fifty?” But in 1827 he accepted the presi- | oo ee ae 
dency of Brown University, and the vigor of his manhood sity at Provi- 
and the ripeness of his attainments were given to the cause 
of Christian education. The fortunes of the college were at alow ebb. It 
had lost, in a large measure, the confidence of the Baptist denomination, 
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which was its chief patron. Discipline was neglected; a love of sports 
superseded the love of study ; and the college was deficient alike in phil- 
osophical apparatus, in library, and in endowments. It was soon evi- 
dent that the corporation had made a wise choice of a leader. A new 
life and energy pervaded the college. Disorderly students felt the strong 
hand of a master, and submitted to the new discipline. Sluggish minds 
caught the spirit of an earnest teacher, and lovers of study were stirred 
to an intense enthusiasm. The young president put equal vigor into 
instruction and administration. No droning was tolerated in the recita- 
tion room, and no mischievous pranks went undetected or unpunished. 
His keen eye and firm hand were everywhere, and Brown University 
under Wayland passed through changes as rapid and marked as Rugby 
under Arnold. The citizens of Providence and the friends of the college 
welcomed the revolution, and responded cordially to the calls of the pres- 
ident for funds to carry out his broad views of éducation. New build- 
ings were erected ; a moderate endowment was raised; ample apparatus 
was furnished for instruction in chemistry and natural philosophy ; anda 
liberal fund was obtained for the enlargement of the library. The col- 
lege took its place among the best institutions of the country, and its 
president was recognized as one of the great educators of the age. 

The early years of the presidency were years of intense mental toil. 
A singleness of purpose governed his entire life. He indulged in no recre- 
ation, even in vacations, nor even in a wide course of liberal studies. He 
aimed simply to become master of the studies in his own department ; to ac- 
~ quire eminent power as an instructor; to make the college worthy of public 
confidence, and a place of thorough intellectual discipline for its students. 
His lecture-room was a throne, where he ruled with an imperial majesty 
by divine right. Socrates wielded no higher power over the young men 
of Athens than Francis Wayland over the senior classes of Brown Uni- 
versity. Many men of eminence in the state and in liberal professions 
trace their intellectual birth to his words, and his eulogy of Dr. Nott is 
equally true of himself: “ Attendance on his instructions formed an era 
in the life of every one of his pupils.” His own enthusiasm inspired his 


1 On Dr. Wayland’s retirement from the presidency, Judge B. F. Thomas, of Massachu- 
sate in presenting some resolutions of the alumni, paid to his former teacher the following 
tribute: — 

‘It has been my privilege for three years to be your pupil. I have seen and have had 
other eminent masters : Joseph Story, whose name is identified with the jurisprudence of 
his country ; John Hooker Ashman, who, an invalid for years, and dying at the early age 
of thirty-three, left behind him no superior in Massachusetts, whose mind had the point of 
a diamond, and the clearness of its waters; Pliny Merrick, who graces the bench on which 
I have the honor to sit, but of whom my near relation forbids me to speak as I would. A 
quarter of a century has pee since I left these walls with your blessing. I have seen 
something of men and of the world since. I esteem it, to-day, the happiest event of my 
life that brought me here; the best gift of an ever kind Providence to me that I was per- 
mitted for three years to sit at the feet of your instruction. If I have acquired any consid- 
eration in my own beloved commonwealth, if I have worthily won eee lone I can and 


do, with a grateful heart, bring them to-day and lay them at your feet. Teucro duce et 
auspice Teucro.”’ 
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associates in the faculty, and they emulated him in zeal, and adopted his 
motto that the only road to success lies through every day’s hard work. 

His experience in teaching soon created discontent with the text-books 
in use, and compelled the attempt to supply others of better quality. 
His works on moral philosophy and political economy were welcomed by 
instructors as model text-books, and still hold their place in many col- 
leges after a period of forty years. 

ne he acquired a conscious mastery of college duties, the energy of his 
nature asserted itself in important labors for the improvement of the 
city and State which had become his home. He did much pyjantnropic 
to re-organize the system of public education, to establish Wor- 
the Providence Atheneum and many noble institutions of benevolence, 
and to carry into effect reforms in prison discipline. He taught a Bible- 
class in the First Baptist Church on Saturday afternoons, for the ladies 
of the city from all denominations. He had a similar class at his own 
house one evening in the week, to discuss personal difficulties in relig- 
ious matters. One of his class gives a striking testimony to the fidelity 
of his instructions, and to his great power over young women, by affirm- 
ing that many members of the class were belles in the city, belonging to 
wealthy and fashionable families, but they resolutely excluded dancing 
from their evening companies. He was profoundly interested in a class’ 
in the state-prison, teaching it for many years, and making it a fountain 
of spiritual life to wretched convicts. He came gradually'to be regarded 
as the first citizen in Rhode Island, whose counsel was to be sought for 
every public enterprise, whose sympathy could be relied on in every phil- 
anthropic movement. Nor were his labors confined to his own State. 
He was a trusted leader in the missionary societies of his own denomina- 
tion, and a counselor whose advice and help were sought by educational 
and scientific and benevolent institutions in all portions of the United 
States. 

In 1840, when in his forty-fifth year, he went abroad for a few months 
of rest and travel. This tour brought into prominence two traits of 
his character: the one an incapacity for rest; the other an intense love 
for his native.country. He did not enjoy foreign travel, though it gave 
him an opportunity for familiar intercourse with distinguished men, who 
welcomed him as an honored guest. His heart turned with eager long- 
ing to the home he had left, the friends endeared by long association, 
and the chosen work of his life. Nor could he content himself with 
repose or recreation. His mind was incessantly busy, reviewing the 
past to discover its failures by the new views opened in Europe ; plan- 
ning for the future to do wiser and more effective work. This constant 
study abroad led to the publication, in 1842, of a little volume entitled 
“Thoughts on the Present Collegiate System in the United States,” in 
which he gave utterance to new opinions which he had adopted on the 
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need of a radical reform in the curriculum of study, to adapt it to the 
practical wants of a vigorous nation. 

The views thus early expressed took definite Rion in the reorganiza- 
tion of the college in 1850. Ina report to the corporation he gave a 
clear statement of the changes he thought needful, and received both 
the authority and the means to carry cher into effect. It is simple jus- 
leader in cot. tice to his memory to say that the special lines of study 
lege reforms. jn science and the arts now established in the leading col- 
leges of the country are due, in a large measure, to the suggestions of 
Dr. Wayland in this report to the corporation, and to the changes intro- 
duced into Brown University. To him belongs the honor of remodeling 
collegiate education, and adapting it to the practical needs of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The prodigious amount of labor required to introduce the new system, 
and the pressure of responsibility in insuring its success, proved too 
great a strain on the constitution of Dr. Wayland, already worn by over- 
work, and his physician enjoined the necessity of rest. In 1855 he ten- 
dered his resignation as president, which was accepted with great reluc- 
tance by the corporation. He retired to a new and beautiful home in 
the eastern part of the city, near the bank of the Blackstone, where he 
intended to spend the evening of his days in quiet, devoting his leisure 
to such literary religious work as Providence might bring to his hands. 
He could not be idle, and several published works belong to this period 
of his life. ‘The Apostolic Ministry,” a sermon preached at Roches- 
ter, made a profound impression by its criticisms on the current style of 
preaching, and excited a sharp controversy. A similar result followed 
a little volume entitled “ Notes on the Principles and Practices of Bap- 
tist Churches,” in which he expressed views differing from those of many 
of his brethren. “ Sermons to the Churches ” were rich in wise counsels 
and practical lessons ; and in “ Salvation by Christ” he put into perma- 
nent form some of his sermons notable for simplicity of style and richness 
of thought. A brief “ Life of Dr. Chalmers ” laid special emphasis on 
the single-mindedness of the great preacher, and his pastoral fidelity in 
iabdting for the salvation of souls. 

In 1857, Dr. Granger, the pastor of the First Baptist Church, Proy- 
idence, died; and the church invited Dr. Wayland to perform pasto- 
ral service until a permanent pastor could be obtained. He accepted 
the invitation, regarding it as a providential call to illustrate in practice 
the views of preaching and pastoral work which he had recently de- 
veloped in theory, and which had given offense to some of his breth- 
ren. For sixteen months he filled the office, and it is 
not extravagant to say that in no pulpitin the country was 
the truth preached with more simplicity and directness, and in no parish 
was pastoral labor done with more systematic fidelity, and with more 
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singleness of desire to save men. History can hardly furnish a finer 
illustration of the morally sublime than the devotion of this great man 
to his accepted work. With a stern self-denial, born of conscientious 
conviction, he crucified his literary tastes in the pulpit, laid on the shelf 
all his elaborate sermons, and aimed to preach so simply that children 
could not fail to understand the truth, and so pungently that every 
hearer should feel a personal need of salvation. He alludes to this 
victory over himself: “I had held some important offices of a literary 
character. I had published some things which were more than usually 
successful. Ihad had some reputation as a good writer. All these antece- 
dents would seem to point to a mode of preaching in harmony with them. 
I could not but feel that to preach otherwise would appear to many a 
falling off, a sinking away; that it would, in a word, induce many per- 


sons to think less of me.” The self-crucifixion was heroic and com- ~ 


plete. In the sixteen months of service he attempted to preach no great 
‘sermons, but only those fitted to do immediate good. 

The self-denial in pastoral work was more sublime. It is affecting to 
read, in the “ Life of James Hamilton,” of his cheerful surrender of liter- 
ary ambition to his duty as pastor. He had collected ample material for 
a Life of Erasmus. He was familiar with the times, with the men and the 
movements of that stirring period, and longed to put into permanent form 
the studies of a life-time. But the routine of parish life, apparently trivial, 
absorbed his energy, — calling on old women to comfort them, meeting his 
elders for humdrum talk. He weighed the matter in the scales of con- 
science. ' The routine was accepted, and, with a single sigh, the precious 

- manuscripts were laid on a shelf, never to be taken down again. Dr. 
Wayland’s sacrifice was more complete. ‘The moment I assumed the 
duties of pastor I relinquished every other engagement and occupation. I 
laid away my manuscripts, put aside all labor for myself, and devoted my- 
self to the service of the gospel.” His son adds the comment, “ Not 
only did he give up all authorship ; he relinquished all reading. He did 
not, we believe, even read a review during the period of his pastoral la- 
bors. He employed in studying the Bible and in prayer all the time 
not consumed in needful exercise, in preparation for the Sabbath, or in 
visiting the congregation.” 

He visited the entire parish during his brief term of service, and this 
involved prodigious labor. His own home was at one extreme of the 
city, far removed from the larger part of the congregation. He was 
now past sixty years of age, with physical energy impaired by long and 
severe mental toil. The parish being an old one, the people were scat- 
tered in all parts of the city. It required great diligence to find them, 
and long walks to reach them. He went always on foot, fearing that 
some of the poor would take offense at a pastor visiting in a carriage, 
and spiritual good would be hindered. Day by day he threaded the 
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streets of Providence, and climbed its high hills, to find the scattered 
sheep of his flock, and to bring in tender ‘lambs into the fold. Begin- 
ning his visits in the later hours of the forenoon, when morning work 
might be finished, he continued them till evening, often reaching his 
home again only when an evening meeting was ended, and not always 
partaking of regular meals. As he did not find the male members of 
families at their homes, he sought them at factories and stores and offices, 
determined that no one should be overlooked. He resolved to visit no 
house without introducing the subject of religion as a personal matter, 
and that in every case, unless it was manifestly best to omit it, he would 
pray with the family. He held personal religious conversation with 
nearly every member of the parish, finding many who confessed that no 
one had ever before talked with them directly on their spiritual needs. 

Such systematic and earnest labor could not fail of results. The con- 
gregation increased on the Sabbath ; the lecture-room was often crowded 
during the week; the spiritual life of the church was quickened, and 
many converts were gathered. The revival was neither so extensive nor 
so fruitful as he had hoped to see it, but he had reason to believe that at 
least seventy in his own parish began a Christian life, while many in 
other congregations were led to Christian character by his earnest words. 
These sixteen months always lingered in his memory as the ploasantost 
part of his ministry. 

Refusing an earnest call from the church to become a permanent 
pastor, from a conviction of inability to fulfill the duties, he retired again 
to private life. A delightful kind of recreation was found in his garden, 
which became famous in Providence for its extreme neatness, and for 
the choicest flowers and fruits. In it he spent several hours each day, 
with the same energy. and enthusiasm which were given to brain work 
in the study. He took great pleasure in showing the garden to visitors, 
and in sending specimens of its fruits and flowers to friends. 

It was perhaps an inevitable penalty of retirement from public duties 
that his spirits drooped, and he became more familiar with clouds than 
sunshine in his closing years. In middle life, when brain and heart were 
at highest tension, and each day was crowded with public duties, his 
cheerfulness was electric, and misanthropes and Cassandras went from 
his presence constrained to take more cheerful views of life and of hu- 
man progress. But when the pressure of public duty relaxed, and the 
mental powers, relieved from the long strain, brooded in meditation in- 
stead of working for practical results, a curious morbidness colored the 
old views of life, and his familiar talks with friends were generally i ina 
minor key. Like the Grecian Nestor, he deplored the growing degen- 
eracy of the age. He could see few signs of advance, many of retro- 
gression, a decaying piety in the churches, a loss of fidelity and earnest- 
ness in the pulpit, and a decline of moral vigor in college faculties and 
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students. John the Baptist, in his prison cell, cut off from active labor, 
lost faith in the Messianic work of Jesus. And it is not surprising that 
Francis Wayland, in the mental reaction consequent upon a life of lei- 
sure after intense toil, looked often on the darker side of things, and was 
tortured with doubts if the Messianic kingdom was making progress 
amoug men. Nor is it improbable that fatal disease had already begun 
its work by clouding the intellect and benumbing the heart. Declining 
health and anxieties incident to the long civil strife might naturally 
create gloom and forebodings even in a hopeful mind. 

But personal piety ripened, and made his home radiant with Christian 
peace, when clouds obscured the spiritual horizon without. As he drew 
near to the end of life, his love for the Bible deepened, and prayer be- 
came more real and helpful. He wrote to a friend, “I have lately read 
the Bible more than ever in my life, in the same space of time, and at 
every new reading I find more to love and admire.” The hour before 
breakfast was always given to secret prayer and reading the Scriptures. 
During this hour he read the Bible for devotion, not at all for criticism. 
The day closed, as it had begun, with communion with God. “ After 
family prayers,” writes his son, “ were his own devotions, and those who 
occupied the room above the study heard his voice last at night, as it 
had been the first sound in the morning.” A young friend asked him, 
“ Can you always feel, when you pray, that prayer is a reality?” His 
answer was prompt: “ Almost always I can; and theolder I grow,‘the 
more fully I am convinced that it is a real thing to ask God for bless- 
ings, and to receive them in answer to prayer.” 

The civil war caused him many hours of gloom. He saw in it the 
divine retribution for national sins, and bowed meekly to ypeitneut to the 
the stroke, choosing rather to fall into the hands of God °4 
than into the hands of man. But in the darkest hours of national ca- 
lamity, when the hopes of leaders drooped, he never doubted the final 
issue. His faith was unfaltering that slavery would be overthrown, and 
justice and freedom would triumph. His voice and pen responded freely 
to his country’s call; his counsels inspired the wavering, and his courage 
kindled new hopes in the desponding. 

The assassination of President Lincoln brought him once more before 
the public, and furnished a striking proof of the esteem in which he was 
held by his fellow-citizens. When the sad news reached Providence, a 
general wish was expressed that Dr. Wayland might appear in some 
church or public hall, and give counsel suited to the solemn hour. A 
delegation of leading men conveyed to him the public wish. He de- 
clined the task, but consented to address in a quiet way any friends 
who would gather at his house towards evening. The afternoon closed 
with a heavy rain, and no public notice had been given of the proposed 
service; but a company of fifteen hundred men, comprising the first 
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citizens of Providence, gathered at even-tide, and marched in procession 
more than a mile through the falling rain, to stand in close ranks before 
his dwelling. Raised upon a rude platform, hastily erected, Dr. Way- 
land talked to his fellow-townsmen in a strain of dignified eloquence 
never surpassed in his best days. The virtues of the martyred presi- 
dent, the atrocious crime, the cloud overshadowing the country, and the 
delicate tribute of his neighbors stirred mind and heart to highest activ- 
ity, and the crowd retired awed to reverent silence by the grandeur of 
the man no less than by the grandeur of his words. It was a fit per- 
oration to his long life of public service. 

A few months later, in a less public manner, he uttered his last relig- 
ious counsels. ‘The Warren Association, with which he had been con- 
nected for nearly forty years, met on September 13th and 14th, in the 
Central Baptist Church, Providence. The pastor had sent him a special 
request to be present, and, though the church was two miles from his 
home, he attended promptly every service, excepting that of Wednesday 
evening. On Thursday afternoon he took part in the conference 
meeting, with which the association closed, and no one who was present 
can ever forget the solemnity of his words, or the tender earnestness of 
his appeals. He spoke as if already loosed from this world, and await- 
ing the summons to a better life. Many listened tearfully, with a 
foreboding that they should never hear his voice again. On Friday of 

the following week he felt strangely listless, and on Saturday did not 
leave his bed. On the next Tuesday the stroke of paralysis, long 
gathering, suddenly fell. He lost the power of motion, and articulation 
became difficult, The disease could not be arrested, and on Saturday 
evening, September 80, 1865, after some days of unconsciousness, the 
end came. 

During the week of sickness a general anxiety had pervaded the city. 
The inquiry was on hundreds of lips every day, “How is Dr. Wayland?” 
And when the tolling bell of the First Baptist Church announced, on 
Sunday morning, that the struggle was over, the grief was universal, for 
all felt that Providence and Rhode Island had lost their greatest 
citizen. 

An immense crowd gathered at the First Baptist Church on Wednes- 
day, October 4th, to look on his lifeless face and follow him to burial, 
The large edifice could not hold the company of mourners. Clergymen 
from other States and from other denominations, statesmen, educators, 
authors, and personal friends in all walks of life united in a tribute of 
loving homage. Dr. Caswell, an associate and friend of forty years, 
made an address, simple but beautiful; and Dr. Caldwell, his pastor, and 
Dr. Swain, a Congregational clergyman, conducted the devotional serv: 
ices. 


A year later, at the commencement of Brown University, September 
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4, 1866, Professor Chace, one of the earliest graduates under Wayland’s 
administration, and for many years a colleague in instruction, delivered 
a memorial discourse to the alumni of the college. It was a worthy 
tribute to the great teacher, whom all his pupils revered, and to the great 
man, whom they all loved. — H. L. 


LIFE XXI. RICHARD FULLER. 
A.D. 1804—A. D. 1876. BAPTIST, — AMERICA. 


Many men are good; few are great, and they are great only in a com- 
parative sénse. Human greatness is the result of vast intellectual en- 
dowments, large educational advantages, close application to study, and 
wide opportunities for the exercise of talents. The lack of any one of 
these elements of greatness, though it may not preclude eminent useful- 
ness and honorable distinction, will prevent those high attainments which 
dignify the leaders of human thought and win the admiration of intel- 
ligent and discriminating observers. 

Richard Fuller, the subject of this story, was a great as well as good 
man. He was descended of a highly respectable family of the State of 
South Carolina, noted for the number of able and distinguished men 
born within its limits. His birth occurred in the town of Beaufort, on 
the 22d of April, 1804. It was his good fortune to receive his early in- 
struction from that ripe scholar and eloquent preacher, the elder Dr. 
William T. Brantly, equally well known and esteemed in the South and 
in the North. In the seventeenth year of his age, young Fuller, having 
mastered his preparatory studies, entered Harvard University, Massa- 
chusetts, soon proving himself to be one of the best scholars of his class. 
Fixing his ambitious eye on the highest honors of the institution, he re- 
solved, by the most intense application to study, to secure them. When 
they seemed to be almost within his grasp, he was seized with symptoms 
of a pulmonary disease, which compelled him reluctantly to abandon his 
studies, and betake himself to the use of means for the recovery of his 
health. So satisfactory, however, had been his progress in learning that 
he graduated with his class in 1824, being about twenty years old. 

Fuller had chosen the profession of law, for which his genius and taste 
peculiarly fitted him. Returning to his native town, he entered at once 
on his professional career, and was not long in finding clients. At a 
bar whose members were distinguished for their legal knowledge and 
their eloquence, he immediately, by the force of his genius, placed him- 
self in the front rank of advocates. He soon acquired a lucrative prac- 
tice, and the richest emoluments and the highest honors of the legal pro- 
fession were spread before him. 
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At this period an event occurred deeply affecting the after life of the 
rising barrister. A young widow, of amiable disposition, refined manners, 
and excellent judgment, having her ample estate involved in litigation, 
employed him as her counsel. He not only vindicated her rights, but 
won her heart, secured her hand, and became the manager of her val- 
uable property. Mrs. Fuller survives her husband, and it is now only 
proper to say that a more congenial and happy union was never formed. 
To the close of his life, on all suitable occasions, he continued to speak 
of her in terms of the highest commendation, and with all the ardor of 
a young lover. 

A still more important event in his life was approaching. Daniel 
Converted under Baker, a Presbyterian, well known in those days as a suc- 
Daniel Baker. — gessful evangelist, held a series of meetings in Beaufort. 
Fuller was among the converts on the occasion. He had been for some 
time nominally a member of the Episcopal Church, making no profession 
of piety. Very soon after his conversion he was baptized by the Rev. 
Henry O. Wyer, of Savannah, Georgia, and united with the Baptist church 
in Beaufort, of which his parents were members. His conversion and 
call to the ministry seem to have been simultaneous. Immediately, like 
converted Saul, he “conferred not with flesh and blood,’ but entered on 
his life-long work of persuading sinners to be reconciled to God. In the 
year 1832 he was ordained to the ministry, and became the pastor of 
the church of which he was a member. The general truth stated by 
Jesus, that a prophet is without honor in his own country and among his 
own kindred, was signally reversed in the case of Fuller. He was no- 
where more admired, more loved, or more useful than in the town where 
he drew his first breath and engaged in his boyish sports. Nor did he 
limit his labors to his native village, but preached the gospel among the 
slaves of the cotton plantations on the sea-coast, as well as to refined 
audiences in the cities and towns of his native State and of Georgia, 
everywhere attracting great crowds, who, whether they were rich or 
poor, learned or rude, hung with equal delight and profit on his minis- 
trations. 

It was not possible that so bright a light as the pastor of the Beaufort 
Baptist church should be long concealed. The time for the manifesta- 
tion of his powers to the large denomination of Christians with which 
he was connected was at hand. In the year 1841, the Baptist Triennial 
Convention of the United States was held in the city of Baltimore. It 
was largely attended by the representative men of the churches. Fuller 
had been appointed at the previous meeting to deliver the introductory 
sermon. Few persons present had heard him; but his fame had preceded 
him, and the congregation was on tiptoe to hear his sermon. His text 
was, “I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me;” 
and his theme was “The Power of the Cross.” It was heard with pro- 
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found attention, great admiration, and intense feeling. I afterwards 
heard him deliver sermons much superior to it in sua of thought, 
genuine pathos, and commanding eloquence, but this discourse estab- 
lished his pulpit reputation, and gave hima place in the front row of 
American Baptist preachers. 

He received many tempting invitations to settle with wealthy city 
churches ; but as salary was no object with him, and he 
greatly loved his field of labor, his removal seemed improb- Snore, ital 
able. He was elected, however, to the pastorate of a new oa 
church (the Seventh) in the city of Baltimore; and for strong and pe- 
culiar reasons, which need not here be mentioned, he accepted the office, 
and entered on its duties, in a new and spacious building which had been 
erected for his reception, in August, 1847. Here, for nearly twenty-five 
years, he continued his earnest and faithful ministry, attracting crowds by 
his eloquence, adding largely to the membership of the church, and ex- 
erting a most excellent influence in the rapidly growing city. No pastor 
was more loyed and honored by his flock than he. He commanded their 
admiration in the pulpit by the splendor of his gifts, and won their 
hearts in private by the gentleness and simplicity of his manners. 

“In the spring of 1871,” says Dr. Brantly, his companion in labor 
and life-long friend, “a handsome marble house of worship, one of the 
ornaments of Baltimore, was completed by the church of which Dr. 
Fuller was pastor, and he was invited to take charge.of-a colony of some 
two hundred persons, who within a short time were dismissed from 
the Seventh Church to prosecute the new enterprise. According to our 
figures, the doctor was then sixty-seven years of age; and it would or- 
dinarily have been a hazardous experiment for so old a man to embark 
in the work of building up a new interest. But his success was remark- 
able. The congregations were at once large; additions by experience and 
letter were numerous; so that in the few years that elapsed between the 
dedication of the house and the death of the pastor the number of mem- 
bers had been more than doubled, and the indebtedness of the church fully 
provided for.” 

The most brilliant life must end. “In the midst of his usefulness 
and vigor, his form erect, his mental vision unobscured, and when friends 
were hoping for other years of usefulness in addition to the many he had 
lived, a malignant carbuncle appeared on his right shoulder, detaining him 
from his pulpit and confining him to his bed. The disease progressed so 
rapidly that in a short time his medical attendants despaired of his recov- 
ery. The Christian hero promptly accepted the providence with sub- 
mission, and even with joy. He calmly disposed of all earthly interests, 
then dictated a letter to his church, assuring them of his ‘perfect peace 
in Jesus,’ and calling upon them to be faithful to God and his truth. 
Never did a death-bed afford sublimer illustration of the power of the 
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gospel to sustain the soul in ‘the supreme struggle,’ as he spoke of his 
last moments to a friend. ‘To one, said he, ‘in my situation, the most 
important question is, If a man die, shall he live again? The world does 
not believe that he will. The church only half believes it. But I know 
it, and I rejoice in it. The death and resurrection of Jesus Christ stamp 
- eternal verity on this doctrine. I have fought a good fight; I have fin- 
ished my course; and there is a crown laid up for me.’ Love to Christ 
was the ruling passion of his life, and it was the dominant passion in his 
dying hour. Knowing that his tongue would soon be silent, he asked in 
most plaintive tones but a short time before he died, ‘Who'll preach 
Jesus ?’ — thus indicating his concern for the glory of his ever-dear Lord. 
He died on Friday morning, October 20, 1876, and was interred by the 
side of two of his daughters, in Greenmount Cemetery.” 

“ Never,” says Dr. Brantly, “have I seen a large city so thoroughly 
moved as was Baltimore when, last fall, it was announced that the elo- 
quent and beloved Fuller was critically ill. And when it was under- 
stood that he was no more, the grief was profound and universal. On 
the day of his interment it seemed, such was the thronging on every 
street which the funeral cortége passed, that the whole community had 


. turned out to offer the tribute of tears.” 


Dr. Fuller was a remarkable man, and would have been so considered 
His personal ap- 19 any age, in any country, and in any department of human 
pearance. life. He was cast in one of nature’s finest moulds. He 
had “a sound mind in a sound body.” No one saw him without being 
impressed by his appearance. Tall, well proportioned, vigorous, and com- 
manding in person, he moved as a prince among men. His open coun- 
_ tenance, beaming eyes, and pleasant but not handsome features gave in- 
dication of the noble intellect dwelling within. His mind, clear and 
discriminating, was equally original, logical, and imaginative. If he had 
not genius, which too frequently shines only to dazzle and mislead, he 
had what was far better, masculine sense, a well-balanced intellect, and 
a ready command of all his powers. His mind and body were well fitted 
to each other, constituting him aman thoroughly developed, and suited 
for arduous labors, physical and intellectual. 

Fuller was a man of earnest and consistent piety. Converted in his 
maturity, he furnished, by the abandonment of his lucrative profession, 
the devotion of his powers to the ministry, and the consecration of his 
amyie income to pious purposes, such proofs of the sincerity of his love 
to Christ as few ministers have been able to do. None doubted, or could 
doubt, the genuineness of his conversion, for he left all to follow Christ. 
His piety was not only sincere, but consistent, free alike from asceticism 
and from levity, from bigotry and from latitudinarianism. Faith was 
probably the most prominent trait in his piety. He had a firm and un- 
wavering conviction of the truth of Christianity, which did not fail him 
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in his “ supreme struggle.” His humility was little less conspicuous than 
his faith. With greater cause for self-exaltation than any minister I have 
known, he continued throughout life a plain, unostentatious preacher, 
free from the jealousy and envy by which inferior minds are so often 
afflicted. Prayer was the natural breathing of his pious heart. At any 
time and in any place, when circumstances would permit, he would say, 
“Let us pray!” and his prayers were usually brief, tender, and ear- 
nest. 

Fuller would haye attained to eminence in any art, science, or profes: 
sion that called for the exercise of a clear and vigorous intellect and 
unwearied industry. He was an excellent writer, considering that author- 
ship was merely incidental to his-profession. Had he devoted himself to 
composition, he would have attained to distinction and enduring fame. 
As it was, he reached no mean rank as a writer. His published sermons 
would be an honor to any pulpit, in any age and in any country. Many 
of his articles in the “ Religious Herald,” of which he was an associate 
editor, were rich in thought, brilliant in illustration, and equally graceful 
and nervous in style. His controversy with Dr. Wayland on the subject 
of slavery, while he was comparatively young, was conducted with ad- 
mirable courtesy, and with no little skill and vigor. No careful reader 
of the discussion, whatever might be his views of the questions at issue, 
could doubt that the New England dialectician found in the Southern 
preacher “a foeman worthy of rah steel.” - 

It was, however, as a speaker rather than as a sae that Dr. Fuller 
excelled. Like him many could write, but like him few 4;, exconence 
could speak. He had rare gifts for platform speaking. His * * Preacher. 
addresses were remarkable for their combination of argument, illustration, 
pathos, humor, wit, and sarcasm, delivered with inimitable grace and 
power. It was equally difficult to listen to his best strains without laugh- 
ter and without tears. Some of his speeches, in which he gave free 
course to his wit, the sallies of his imagination, and the glowing bursts 
of his eloquence, were both attractive and overwhelming. Many years 
ago, he spoke at an anniversary of the American Colonization Society, in 
Washington city, with Clay and Webster; and the preacher, in the es- 
timation of an intelligent hearer, bore away the palm from the illustrious 
statesmen. 

In the pulpit, not on the siattonte Dr. Fuller gained his highest repu- 
tation. The pulpit was his throne. From the hour of his entrance on 
the ministry to the close of his life, he was wholly consecrated to it. 
All posts of honor and of profit deemed suitable for ministers were 

open to him. His extensive learning, his resplendent talents, his popular 
manners, and his high social position eminently fitted him to succeed as 
a professor or president of a college, or as a lecturer in any department 
of art, science, or philosophy, or indeed in any employment for which 
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knowledge, judgment, and industry were required ; but, like the late 
Dr. Witt, of Virginia, he was, and he desired to be, “nothing but a 
preacher.” To the success of his ministry he devoted not only himself, 
with all his powers and time, but his wealth also. To him no toil and 
no sacrifices seemed great, if they but secured the object of his ministry, 
— the salvation of sinners. 

More than any other prominent minister I have known, Dr. Fuller 
confined his preaching to “Christ and Him crucified.” Others might 
preach science, or philosophy, or moral reform, or politics, or introduce 
largely into their discourses sensational topics; but he preached Christ, 
only Christ. It must not, however, be supposed that his sermons were 
comprised within a narrow range. To him the theme was inexhaustible. 
Before his capacious mind it spread out into a boundless field for instruc- 
tion and exhortation. No thirsty sinner ever went to hear him without 
being led to the fountain of living waters. Whether he preached to a 
refined and fastidious city audience, to a large representative assembly of 
ministers and theologians, or to the illiterate negroes of the rice planta- 
tions of South Carolina, his subject was the same, — Christ, the only and 
all-sufficient Saviour of sinners. No doubt, the power, influence, and 
usefulness of his ministry were greatly increased by the transcendent 
importance of the topics of his sermons. 

In debate or in counsel, Fuller might have been equaled or excelled ; 
but in the highest order of pulpit power, he had no peer within the range 
of my observation, and that has been extended through a period of more 
than half a century, and among English-speaking preachers on both sides 
of the Atlantic. He had a rare combination of pulpit talents. To an 
imperial presence he added a clear, sonorous, mellow, flexible, and power- 
ful voice, lively and tender sensibilities, a mind well disciplined and richly 
stored with divine truth, a perfect command of language, and an imper- 
turbable self-possession. He was a born orator. That he possessed pul- 
pit power in an extraordinary degree none who ever heard him preach, 
under favorable circumstances, will question. The proofs of this power 
were seen in the crowds, of all classes and in all places, that attended his 
ministry ; the delight with which they heard his words; the deep, tender, 
and persuasive impression usually made by his sermons; the multitudes 
converted, edified, and comforted by his ministrations ; and the churches 
founded or built up by his labors. 

I attended meetings with Fuller in the South and in the North, in the 
East and in the. West, in which were gathered the best talent of the de- 
nomination in this country, with distinguished preachers from foreign 
lancs, and I recollect not a single instance in which he was not, by com- 
mon consent, appointed to fill the most important pulpit, and at the most 


important time; and rarely did he fail to meet the excited expectation of 
his crowded audience. 
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Of all sermon-writers, ancient or modern, James Saurin, pastor of the 
French church at the Hague, was one of the most profound and brilliant. 
He was evidently Fuller’s model, especially in his early ministry. On 
hearing him frequently, one conversant with the writings of Saurin could 
not fail to notice the striking resemblances between their discourses. 
Fuller had closely studied the works of the French pastor, and, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, had imbibed his spirit and copied his style. More 
than twenty years ago, I heard Fuller preach a sermon on God’s Contro- 
versy with his People, founded on Micah vi. 2. It was a grand effort. 
I was, however, haunted by the impression that it was substantially a 
repetition of Saurin’s sermon on the same subject. On returning to my 


- library, I took down his work and read the sermon. It is one of the finest 


productions of his glowing intellect. It was evident that Fuller had read 
the discourse, and was indebted to it, in part, for the plan of his own; but, 
while the subject was fresh in my memory, I felt convinced that the Amer- 
ican had excelled the French preacher. There was in the sermon of 
Fuller a range of thought, a sublimity in description, a brilliancy of il- 
lustration, a beauty of style, and a pathos in expression to which the 
masterly discourse of the pastor at the Hague —at least, as it appears in 
the translation —could not lay a just claim. 

Only the preaching of Jesus was faultless. Dr. Fuller, in his best 
sermons, often overstepped the modesty of nature. His constant aim to 
be impressive led him occasionally to be theatrical and @xtravagant in 
manner and declamatory in style. His desire for immediate results some- 
times led him to neglect instruction to secure efficiency; to deal less 
with the understanding and the conscience, and more with the sympa- 
thies and the passions, than was demanded to secure the highest meas- 
ure of usefulness. Still, take him all in all, he was, within the limits 
of my acquaintance, if not unrivaled, certainly not excelled, in pulpit 
power. 

This portrait will be ended with a single remark: Few ministers can 
reasonably hope to rival Dr. Fuller in gifts and reputation, but all may 
cherish his spirit, follow his example, preach the gospel that he pro- 
claimed, honor the Master that he served, and share in the rewards that 
he sought ; and let them remember that piety is better than talents, 
prayer can accomplish more than eloquence, and diligence can outstrip 
genius. —J. B. J. 
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LIFE XXII. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 
A. D. 1752—A. D. 1817. CONGREGATIONAL, — AMERICA. 


Amone the theologians of New England and of America during the 
period which extended over the latter part of the last century and the 
early part of the present one, no man was more eminent than President 
Dwight, of Yale College. A grandson of Jonathan Edwards, he inher- 
ited great intellectual power and a tendency towards theological study 
and thought. He was also naturally brought, in consequence of this re- 
lationship, under the influence of the philosophy and the doctrinal views. 
of Edwards. But, with the clearness and force of an independent mind, 
he rose above mere imitation, and became a teacher who, modifying and 
advancing the system of his master, brought a new inspiring influence to 
those who followed him. In the progress of thought on all the great 
subjects within the field of Christian truth, from the beginning of our 
country’s history until now, he was, in a peculiar sense, a connecting link, 
binding the past and the present. He was also a grand motive power, 
impelling earnest scholars to press forward in their investigations, and to 
follow boldly and freely wherever the light of revelation might lead 
them. 

The story of his life, like that of all men who find their home in a 
university, is mainly a narrative of a thoughtful, earnest working for the 
truth. But his great executive ability, his large-minded interest in all 
that was good, his magnetic influences upon those around him, his far- 
seeing outlook into the future, made him a constant energizing force in 
public life; so that scarcely any man in America has ever had a wider 
fame or a more commanding personal power. 

He was born in Northampton, Massachusetts, May 14, 1752, where 
HisnAsée: 2 his father was a prominent citizen, and where his maternal 
FAwards, grandfather, Edwards, had, until within a short time, been a 
pastor and religious teacher of the church. By descent he was connected 
with some of the noblest families in the land, —the Hookers and Stod- 
dards and Winthrops,—as well as with the two of which he was the im- 
mediate offspring. He was the heir of both intellectual and moral power 
of a high order, and was gifted by nature with a large mind and with a 
large heart. From his earliest years he exhibited extraordinary qualities. 
His memory was remarkable. He is said to have learned to read before 
he was four years of age. In his early boyhood he became an attentive 
reader of books. ‘Treasuring his knowledge thus gained, and being inquisi- 
tive, with the eagerness of a wakeful and open mind, he made rapid 
progress in learning. When he was only eight he was largely prepared to 
enter Yale College, and though he was too young to pursue the course at 
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that time, he was graduated at the early age of seventeen. Two years after 
graduation he became a tutor in the college, and continued in this official 
position from 1771 until 1777. At this time there were but two profess- 
orships in the institution, so that the instruction of the students was for 
the most part in the hands of the president and three or four tutors, who 
were young men. The classes were thus very dependent on these young 
men, and were brought under their influence to a degree which at pres- 
ent can scarcely be appreciated. Mr. Dwight, from the beginning of his 
work as a teacher, gained the respect and admiration of his pupils. He 
stimulated their minds and awakened their enthusiasm. It is said that he 
so greatly impressed the friends of the college, as well as the students, 
that even from his early manhood he was regarded as a person em- 
inently qualified to be the head of the institution. While holding the of- 
fice of tutor, and largely occupied with his duties of instruction, he car- 
ried forward his own studies energetically in various lines. He read law, 
with the intention of devoting himself to it as his life’s work. He also 
gave himself, with much earnestness, to the study of the Principia of 
Newton. At the same time, with the many-sided tastes and mental apti- 
tudes which characterized him, he cultivated literature and poetry. As is 
well known to all who are conversant with the early history of American 
literature, he was one of the first poets who appeared on this side of the 
cean. Though not a poet of a high order, or one who can be compared 
with those of a later day, he accomplished something in that time of 
small beginnings and of small things. He pointed the way, at least, 
in the darkness of that period, towards the light in the distance, and was 
as far beyond those who preceded him, perchance, as he was behind those 
who followed. Ina word, he had a love for everything that the mind: 
can enjoy, and an inspiration to impart to every pupil who came under . 
his influence. 

On leaving the tutorship in the college he entered the army of the 
Revolution as a chaplain, but by reason of the death of his father he was 
constrained to resign this office in 1779, and to take up his residence in 
Northampton, Massachusetts, in order that he might assist his mother in 
providing and caring for her large family. Having re- gyetye yearsa 
mained there a few years, he became pastor of the Congrega- Pastor 
tional church in Greenfield Hill, Connecticut, in 1783. In this quiet, 
rural parish he continued for twelve years, working with energy for the 
good of his people, and preaching the gospel with great power. His fame 
immediately extended over the whole region where he lived. Strangers 
from abroad were attracted to the village to listen to his sermons. Very 
soon he was recognized everywhere as a leading minister. His counsel 
was sought on every side, and the public mind was directed more and 
more towards him as one from whom the country could hope great 
things. He was, we may say, by his very nature a teacher. He was 
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deeply interested in the young, and enjoyed nothing more than the work 
of educating and training them to a high intellectual and moral life. For 
this reason, as well as because of the limited support which his parish 
could afford him, he established very soon after removing to Greenfield 
Hill a school for young persons of both sexes. This school soon be- 
came quite celebrated. Pupils resorted to it from all parts of the coun- 
try. It was so successful and won so high a reputation that students are 
said to have left Yale College for the purpose of connecting themselves 
President of With it. The feeling became a very general one that the 
Yale. presidency of the college should be offered to him as soon 
as a vacancy occurred. Accordingly, when Dr. Stiles died, in 1795, the 
trustees of the institution immediately elected him to the office. He ac- 
cepted it, and very soon removed to New Haven. 

The college was at that time just closing the first century of its ex- 
istence. It was a very critical period in its history. The eighteenth 
century was passing into the nineteenth. The new age was opening new 
thought, new studies, new opportunities. A man of great force and en-- 
ergy and wisdom, a man who could foresee the demands of the coming 
years and could devise and carry out plans to meet them, was called for. 
If ever the right man appeared at the right moment, it was in this case. 
The unanimous testimony of all who were associated with him in the 
instruction and government of the college is that he was the originator 
of its prosperity and growth during the last eighty years. Immediately 
on assuming his office he became an energizing influence in every line of 
needed action. He inspired all his colleagues and helpers with his own 
large ideas and unquenchable enthusiasm. No branch of study seemed un- 
' important to his mind. No new science began to open itself but he in- 
stantly turned his thoughts to the providing of means for its cultivation in 
the institution. With a wonderful insight into character, he selected young 
men of especial fitness for the new chairs of instruction. These young 
assistants not only became earnest codperators with him in the carry- 
ing out of his plans, but, being in his society constantly, were infused 
with his ideas, and borne on in their individual working by his sympathy 
_ and friendship. He had so wide-extended knowledge and such a true esti- 
mate of every department of learning that all could turn to him for 
counsel and aid. The value of such a man to an institution at such a 
point in its history cannot be too highly appreciated. 

His official life as president of the college continued for twenty-two 
years, from 1795 to 1817. Before the close of this period the college 
had more than doubled its number of students. It had established pro- 
fessorships in the leading branches of study. It had enlarged its organ- 
ization so as to prepare for and include schools of professional instruction ° 
in medicine, Jaw, and theology. Of these schools, one had begun a, flour- 
ishing existence, another had been unfolded in its germ within the col- 
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lege curriculum, and the means had been secured for the beginning of 
the third within a few more years. The college, which for a hundred 
years before had been little more than an academy of a high order, had 
begun to develop itself towards a university. The plans were all pre- 
pared, the possibilities all well considered, the growth was actually com- 
menced, the future made secure, before his work was finished. The 
period of his presidency was a creative period. When it came to its 
close such results had been accomplished that his successors had only to 
go forward in the line of his own action, in order to reach all the grander 
achievements of the present day. He determined who his successors 
should be in the time immediately following his own by imparting his 
thoughts and the energy of his soul to his associates. They grew up 
around him with a love and reverence, a devotion to him as a teacher; 
and a belief in his wisdom, such as have rarely been surpasséd. They 
knew that he moved in the right course, because they saw how steadily 
and safely the institution advanced from year to year. They felt, when 
they had themselves passed into later life, and he was no more among 
them, that the same course was the wisest and best. His influence thus 
remained, though his presence was gone. It passed down from those who 
succeeded him to those who succeeded them, and has not ceased, even to 
this day, to be a power exerting itself in the traditions and character 
and spirit of the university. New men have arisen, but the old life and 
the old impulse, in their measure, still linger. Every great institution has 
its peculiar character, — the genius of the place, as we may say, — which 
remains the same from generation to generation. This peculiar character 
which marks Yale College is due to President Dwight in a greater degree, 
probably, than to any other man who has been connected with it during 
its whole history. 

When Dr. Dwight became president of the college, the influence of 
French infidelity was very powerful. The young men of ene Aen, 
the country turned aside from the Christian faith, and even pionship of the 
arrayed themselves in opposition to it. In the college there j 
were scarcely any professing Christians. It is said that at one time 
there was only a single member of the church among the students. The 
condition seemed almost a hopeless one, and the prospects were very dis- 
heartening. But the president entered into the conflict with skepticism 
with his characteristic energy and ardor. With powerful sermons in the 
college pulpit, and with earnest and convincing arguments in the lect- 
ure-room, he pressed upon his pupils the claims of the religion of Christ, 
He stood forth in the institution as a defender of the faith, victorious in 
his assaults upon the enemy, and, by the force of his reasoning and the 
nobleness of his character, he led those who listened to his teaching to a - 
firm belief in the gospel. The whole college was revolutionized in this 
regard. Revivals of great power were experienced. The church was 
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filled with earnest Christians. The moral influence of the place was 
made to bear upon all who came to it. The reign of infidelity was ended, 
and the students were settled upon firm foundations. Perhaps no more 
striking or happier change has been accomplished by a single man within 
the last one hundred years than was here seen. 

But not only as a defender of the faith did Dr. Dwight affect the relig- 
ious character of his pupils. He was a preacher of unusual ability. He 
commended the claims of the divine law to the minds and consciences of 
the young men. By his eloquence, his profound thought, his tender 
sympathy, his manifest sense of the invisible things, his elevated views 
of duty and of life, his concentration of all his faculties in devotion to 
Christ, he had, as he spoke from the pulpit, an overmastering power. 
The impression produced by his preaching on the Sabbath was deepened 
as he met the students in his daily exercises with them. In the rec- 
itation-room he unfolded before them and urged upon them the great 
truths of life, and in his private intercourse he was always, like a faith- 
ful friend and father, pointing them upward to higher things. Gifted 
with extraordinary powers as an extemporaneous speaker and as a con- 
versationist, he was able to carry'the influence of his public efforts as a 
minister of the gospel and a professor of theology into the hours and 
work of every day, and thus to give continually an impulse and stimulus 
to the whole student community towards the service of God. 

He discharged during the whole term of his presidency the duties of 
the college preacher. In this way he was enabled to set before the suc- 
Dwight’s “The. cessive classes the system of theological truth which is em- 
slogy." bodied in his “ Theology,” a work of four volumes, which 
was published soon after his death. This work has had great influence 
both in Great Britain and in our own country. It presents, in the form 
of sermons, elaborate discussions of the various doctrines of the Chris- 
tian system. With great clearness, calmness, and moderation, with noth- 
ing of the wild vehemence of a too ardent advocate, yet with great rhe- 
torical force and with all the qualities of the best discourses of the age, 
these sermons set before the reader, as they did before the hearers when 
they were originally delivered, a very full and admirable statement of the 
truth. It is a matter of no surprise to us when we learn that they have 
been made a text-book in theological science in England and Scotland, 
and that the clergymen of the non-conforming churches, who are now in 
middle life or beyond it, have very generally known and studied their 
pages in the days of their preparatory education. These volumes will 
mark an era in theological thought in American history. They will be 
treasured in libraries after they have passed beyond the notice of the 
general reader, and will be a guide to the investigator as he attempts to 
gain a knowledge of the opinions of the age that gave them birth. 

In his sermons and his religious teaching, however, Dr. Dwight aimed 
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especially at practical results. He felt that his work, in the position 
which he was called to occupy, was that of an educator of young men, 
But education, he thought, could reach its highest development and real- 
ize its noblest end only when it should bring to the mind the knowledge 
of spiritual truth. He accordingly consecrated his energies and his ef- 
forts to the securing for all who came under his teaching such an educa- 
tion. He was not, therefore, a mere speculative philosopher; nor was 
he a man who could dwell alone in the abstractions of theological sci- 
ence. Whatever depth and profoundness of thought characterized him, 
be brought everything to bear upon the elevation of the minds of others 
and the purification of their hearts. Though he was an influential theo- 
Jogian, and as such carried forward theological knowledge to new stages of 
advancement, he did not, for the reason mentioned, take such a position 
among religious thinkers and philosophers as President Edwards did. 
That eminent man was, in the truest and highest sense, an originator 
and a discoverer. His was one of the great creative minds of the world. 
The genius of President Dwight was of a different order. He had the 
clearest apprehension of truth; admirable powers of statement; a free 
spirit of inquiry, which bore him onward to new views; an open, honest, 
courageous soul, which waited for further revelations, and believed that 
more light was to come from God. He was therefore qualified in a re- 
markable degree to present the truth, as he had learned it from those 
who preceded him, in the best form; to add to it, as imperfectly appre- 
hended in former days, the greater symmetry and fullness which his own 
thought and studies discovered to him; and to guide his followers in the 
way which should lead them not only beyond the earlier teachers, but 
even beyond himself. In this field, as in others, he was a heroic leader, 
taking all the good which was handed down to him, and pressing on with 
it to all the good which the future held in its own possession. He wasa 
leader who impressed all about him with his ability, his sincerity, his 
heroism, and his love of truth, and thus a leader whom younger men 
were glad to follow. He gained the universal respect of his contempo- 
raries, the universal reverence of his pupils. He made, as far as was 
possible, every man who was brought under his influence a thinker. By 
his example he rebuked narrowness and intolerance. By his precepts 
he urged men to follow the truth, whithersoever it might lead them. By 
the magnetism of his personal presence and his spoken words he incited 
them to be fearless, large-minded, confident, believing theologians. He 
accordingly affected the theological thinking of the country in as great a 
degree as any one except President Edwards himself, and must be reck- 
oned among those who have accomplished great results in this divine 
science. Indeed, it was due to him especially that the theology of Ed- 
wards, as distinguished from the old Calvinism of the early days of New 
England, became established as the commonly accepted system. He had 
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the remarkable power of taking the great thoughts of a man like Ed- 
wards, of holding them freely and intelligently. in his own mind, without 
being bound in fetters by them; of rejecting all injurious additions and 
outgrowths connected with them by the speculations of others, and de- 
veloping them healthfully for himself; and of leading the best minds to 
accept them as thus held, and to make them the basis of their own opin- 
ions. It was in this way that he became, in a sense, the originator of 
theological thought as it has unfolded itself in New England since his 
death. 

As a man, Dr. Dwight was tall of stature, commanding in person, with 
a countenance evincing both strong intellect and benevolent character. 
He was interested in all things which interested other minds. He knew 
His personal Much of a vast number of subjects, and thus was fitted to 
pitta. meet men of every class within their own fields of thought 
or of business. His gift of eloquent discourse was even more strikingly 
manifest as seen in conversation, according to the testimony of very 
many who knew him, than it was in his public efforts. In social life, 
therefore, he was admired greatly. He was full of kindness, ready al- 
ways to help others, abounding in sympathy and charity. Like all men 
of his order, he held his opinions strongly, and was positive in his expres- 
sion of them. But he had a generous spirit, and showed hospitality to 
new ideas. In his Christian character he was humble, earnest, loving, 
devoted. He trusted wholly to Christ, and preached Him as the power 
of God unto salvation. 

In a brief story like the present, no complete view of the man and 
no complete narrative of his career can be given. It is only possible to 
set forth his character and work in some aspects, and let this imperfect 
representation speak to the reader of what he did. The. great monu- 
ment commemorating his life of mental and moral activity is Yale Col- 
lege. He was its second founder, as it were, to whom is due its origin 
as a university. The extent of his influence can be measured only when 
all the good can be computed which has been accomplished by his pupils 
in every sphere of life, all of whom — however widely they differed in 
other respects — were united in ascribing to him a wonderful influence 
on their minds and hearts. The results for theology which came from 
him were the admirable presentation of Christian doctrine in his pub- 
lished volumes, and the inspiration to honest study of the truth and to 
freedom in Christian thought which he gave to his contemporaries and 
successors. The best testimony to his worth and nobleness and power 
as a man is found in the love of those who knew him personally and are 
still in life, and in the honorable reputation in which his name is held 


wherever the English language is spoken, or the hymus of the church 
are sung. — T. D. 
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LIFE XXIII. LYMAN BEECHER. 
A. D. 1775-A. D. 1863, CONGREGATIONAL, — AMERICA. 


Frw men have exerted a wider and more powerful influence upon 
their country and times than Lyman Beecher. The eighty-eight years 
of his life cover a period in which some of the most important move- 
ments, moral, théological, and political, were in progress in America, and 
in all these he was intensely interested and widely efficient. 

Like that of many of the strong men of New England, his early 
youth was spent upon a farm, and he was inured to daily labor, and bred 
up in all the economies and frugalities of a Connecticut farmer’s life. 
But the uncle who adopted him soon perceived the workings of a mind 
and spirit which needed a larger sphere, and of his own accord offered to 
him the opportunity of a college education. 

In the year 1793 he left the village of North Guilford and entered 
Yale College, at New Haven. At that early period the advantages of 
this institution, as respects library and apparatus, were inferior to those 
of many high schools and country academies in these days. But in his 
Sophomore year the college was reinforced by the accession of Dr. 
Dwight to the presidency, and from that time Mr. Beecher’s whole mind, 
character, and education came under the formative inflwénce of this dis- 
tinguished man. When Dr. Dwight took the college, its condition was 
one of great demoralization. ‘The college church was almost extinct. 
Most of the students were skeptics. Wine and liquors were kept in many 
rooms, and intemperance, gambling, and licentiousness were common. 
In the class before Beecher, the leading students were professed infidels, 
calling each other Voltaire, Rousseau, D’Alembert, and glorying in the 
writings of the encyclopedists. In the pride of their new-found philos- 
ophies, these young disciples boasted that the faculty would never dare 
to meet them in free discussion. Quite’to their surprise, however, when 
they handed to Dr. Dwight their subjects for class disputation, he selected 
this, “Is the Bible the Word of God?” and told them to do their best. 
He heard all they had to say, and answered them, preaching a course of 
lectures every Sunday morning for six months; and by the end of that 
time the whole public sentiment of the college was changed and purified. 
In his Junior year young Beecher became the subject of a deep personal 
religious experience, in which, for a long time, he struggled alone and 
unaided with all the mysterious problems of theology. As light gradu- 


‘ally dawned on his mind, he embraced the Christian ministry as his ap- 


pointed vocation, with a humility, a single-heartedness, and a sincerity 
somewhat in contrast to the ambitious views with which some modern 


young men enter this field. 
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He feared that he might not get a settlement, and accepted thankfully 
a call to the quiet village of East Hampton, on the southeast extremity 
of Long Island. A place more humble, obscure, and out of the great 
world could scarcely be found: there was not a store-in the town; it 
was seven miles from a post-office; and the main street of the village 
showed strips of green turf in the middle of the road, marking the rarity 
of travel. 

Mr. Beecher, however, threw himself into his work in this place with 
as much zeal and energy as if it were the only place to be thought of 
upon earth. A letter from his wife, shortly after their settlement, gives 
the following picture of his labors : — 

“ Mr. Beecher has preached seven or eight times a week all winter, 
Last week, for example, he preached twice in town and gave two lect- 
ures, besides a funeral sermon on Gardiner’s Island and five sermons to 
the Indians and whites down on Montauk Point. He lectures every 
week at some of the adjoining villages, Wainscott, four miles, Amaghan- 
sett, three miles, Northwest, seven miles, The Springs, seven, and an- 
other place witk an agly Indian name. Some weeke he lectures at two 
or three of these places, and when not at these places, has held meetings 
afternoons and evenings, and sometimes forenoons.” 

In the central village of East Hampton, the prevalent spirit of skep- 
ticism had found a foothold. There was in the place an infidel club, 
not large in point of numbers, but composed of men of talent, education, 
and indefatigable zeal. Two of the teachers employed in the village 
academy had proved to be skeptics, and their influence had done great 
evil. When Mr. Beecher came upon the stage, he says, “I did not at- 
tack infidelity directly, not at all; I preached right to the conscience. 


Every sermon with my eye on the gun to hit somebody. Went through - 


the doctrines, showed what they didn’t mean, what they did, knocked 
away objections, and drove home on the conscience.” This sentence gives 
an idea of what was the peculiarity of Dr. Beecher’s preaching through 
life. It was individual, the result of close observation of the personal 
character and needs of his hearers. He cultivated the society, the inti- 
macy, and the friendship of those of the most adverse views. His people 
were amazed to hear of him as dining with a deist and going out hunting 
with another deist; but while mingling as a man among men, he was 
always studying character and watching his opportunities, if by any means 
he might save some. Those most opposed to the doctrines he repre- 
sented were often warmly attached to the man. In time his ardent zeal 


and burning energy woke up the still and quiet community about him, | 


and a powerful religious awakening was the result, in which many con- 
verts were added to the church. 


His expenditure of vital energy began to tell upon his strength. He 
was seized with an illness followed by a long period of ill-health; he 
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was laid up, unable to preach, for nine months. After a while, by vigorous 
out-of-door exercise, he recovered his strength and resumed his labors. 
During this time, he prepared for the press his first published sermon, 
“On Dueling,” a sermon called forth by the celebrated and fatal duel 
between Aaron Burr and Alexander Hamilton. It was first preached 
before presbytery at Aquebougue, and at their request prepared for pub- 
lication. A stray copy of this sermon by a nameless young minister found 
its way to New York, where an effort was being made in the ministry 
to get up an association against dueling, and the sermon was shown to 
the great Dr. Mason, who then stood at the head of the Presbyterian 
Church. Dr. Mason reviewed the sermon with approbation, drew up a 
constitution, and publicly recommended the object. At the next synod, 
at Newark, Mr. Beecher brought up the resolution of forming an anti- 
dueling society, but in the mean time certain politicians had raised an op- 
posing party. For the first time, young Mr. Beecher poured out his 
whole soul in that powerful, vigorous, and condensed style of impas- 
siened oratory which marked his after life, bearing down opposition and 

i carrying all before it. The opposition was overruled, and the resolu- 
tion carried. The synod started forthwith a series of efforts that perma- 
nently affected the whole Northern mind. When Henry Clay was up as 
candidate for the presidency in after years, forty thousand copies of 
this sermon were printed and distributed as a campaign document; it 
never ceased to be a power in the politics of the country. In 1808 he — 
preached before the synod, at Newark, his sermon on the text, “Thy will 
be done,” which was by request printed, and attracted great attention in 
the theological world. The title of the sermon was “ The Government of 
God Desirable.” It was a statement and a vindication of the principles 
of the divine administration in this and all worlds, its whole tone inspir- 
ing, cheerful, and triumphant, like the eighth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans. Dr. Bacon, of New Haven, says of this sermon, that “it is well 
worthy to be ranked with the greatest discourses of the elder Edwards, 
which it resembles in its solid massiveness of thought and terrible ear- 
nestness, while it excels them in a certain power of condensed expres- 
sion, which often makes a sentenée strike like a thunderbolt.” 

A mind of such energy and vigor could not long be allowed to rest in 
an obscure situation, and in a few years Mr. Beecher accepted an invita- 
tion to the town of Litchfield in Connecticut. Litchfield was a rural 
town, in a hilly, picturesque region, a county seat, and a place of great 
importance and influence. It united more intelligence, culture, and edu- 
cation than could be found in any other town in the State, excepting the 
collegiate seat of New Haven. The law school, under the care of the 
celebrated jurists, Judge Tappan Reeve and Judge Gould, drew to the 
place young men of the finest minds from every State of the Union. 
The female academy, under Mr. I. P. Brae and Miss Pierce, attracted 
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an equal number of young ladies from all parts of the country. ~The 
governor of the state for some years resided there. Colonel Talmage, 
the friend and associate of General Washington, was a leading member 
of the church, and a number of distinguished lawyers and civilians of 
wealth and family made Litchfield their residence. Besides these, there 
was an extensive outlying, rural population of farmers, who from a cir- 
cuit of seven or eight miles round came in their farm-wagons every 
Sunday to attend church. Ff 

But with this variety of education and position, there was never any 
occasion given to feel that the sympathies of the new pastor were more 
with the rich and the cultured than with the rural and laboring portion 
of his flock. Brought up as a farmer’s boy, he always retained in his 
heart the sympathies of that wholesome life; his illustrations and images 
were largely drawn from it, and in every farm-house he was felt by its 
inmates to be as one of themselves. 

As before, in his little parish at East Hampton, he preached three times 
every Sunday, and four times in the week, in the school-houses lying north, 
south, east, and west of the town hill.* 


1 Here it may be in point to give a brief view of that system of doctrine which he 
preached. We extract a summary from a sermon published during his Litchfield pastor- 
ate, entitled, The Faith once Delivered tothe Saints. 

‘* The faith once delivered to the saints includes in it, among other doctrines, the fol- 
lowing : — 

e ie That men are free agents, possessing such faculties, and placed in such cireum- 
stances as render it practicable for them to do whatever God requires, making it reason- 
able that He should require it, and fit that He should inflict literally the entire penalty 
of disobedience. 

‘9. That the divine law requires supreme love to God and impartial love for men, to- 
gether with certain overt duties by which this love is expressed, and that this law is sup- 
ported by the sanctions of eternal life or death. 

‘*3. That the ancestors of our race violated this law, and that-as a consequence of their 
apostasy, all men as soon as they become capable of accountable action do, of their own 
accord, most freely and most wickedly withhold from God the supreme love, and from 
man the impartial love, which the law requires, besides violating many of its practical 
precepts. 

“4. That according to the principles of moral government, obedience, either antecedent 
or subsequent to transgression, cannot avert the penalty of law; and that pardon, on con- 
dition of repentance merely, would destroy the efficiency of moral government. 

“5, That an atonement for sin has been made by Jesus Christ, with reference to which 
God can maintain his law, and forgive sin upon condition of repentance towards God and 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and that all men are sincerely invited to return to God with 
an assurance of pardon and eternal life if they comply. 

‘*§. That compliance with these conditions is practicable in the regular exercise of those 
powers and faculties given to man as an accountable creature, and is prevented only by the 
exercise of a voluntary criminal aversion to God, so inflexible that by motives merely men 
are never persuaded to repent and believe. ; 

“7, That God is able by his Spirit to make such application of truth to the mind of man 
as shall unfailingly convince of sin, and render him joyfully obedient to the gospel. 

‘*8. That this special influence of the Holy Spirit is given according to the supreme dis- 
cretion or good pleasure of God, and yet ordinarily is so associated with the use of the means 
of grace, as to create ample encouragement to attend upon them, and to render all hopes 
of conversion while neglecting or rejecting the truth, or while living in open sin, presump- 
uous. 

“9. That believers are justified through the merits of Christ, received into covenant with 
God, which insures their continuarice in holiness forever; while those who die in their sins 
will continue to sin willfully and be punished justly forever. 

“10. That God exercises a providential government which extends to all events in such 
.@ manner as to lay a just foundation for resignation to his will in afflictions brought upon 
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The preaching of Dr. Beecher was never abstractly metaphysical or 
dry doctrinal statement. The doctrinal statement was only a foundation 
on which he based a strong personal urgent plea with the hearers to do 
something immediately, and with all their might. Nothing was reckoned 
success by him that did not result in the conversion of souls to God, — 
the radical change of heart and life. 

The New England mind in his day was thoroughly possessed and 
leavened by Calvinistic metaphysical theology. Often the absolute su- 
premacy of the Divine Being was asserted in forms which practically 
nullified human ability, and left the impression that man was subject to 
the commands of a hard master, who required what he had received no 
ability to perform. Dr. Beecher asserted that perfect free agency was 
the only proper foundation of just government. His children still re- 
member that he would never permit them to commit to memory the an- 
swer of the Assembly’s Catechism which says, “No mere man since the 
fall is able perfectly to keep the commandments of God.” This dec- 
laration he altered into the statement, “ No man since the fall is will- 
ing to keep the commandments of God.” This style of preaching and 
appeal was of a kind fitted to produce results, and consequently the 
active years of Dr. Beecher’s labors in Litchfield were largely taken up 
in revival labors in that and the neighboring towns, in gathering in con- 
verts, and building up churches. One of the family letters in the earlier 
part of his ministry speaks of a “continual revival” as going on in 
Litchfield. ; 

Besides this, Dr. Beecher’s attention was early called to the subject 
of public reform. When he went to Litchfield intemperance prevailed 
through society to a fearful extent. The habit of drinking spirituous 
liquors pervaded all ranks of society, and was countenanced by the ex- 
ample of ministers, at whose stated ecclesiastical meetings the brandy 
bottle and the tobacco pipe held a prominent situation. Here and there 
in all ranks of society might be counted hapless victims lost to themselves 
and their friends, through the curse of intemperance. In the year 1812 
Dr. Beecher moved in the general association that a committee be ap- 
pointed to report on the ways of arresting the tide of intemperance. As 
chairman of that committee, Dr. Beecher presented a report recommend- 
ing the following measures : — 


us by the wickedness of men, and for gratitude in the reception of good in all the various 
modes of human instrumentality; that all events shall illustrate his glory, and be made 
subservient to the good of his kingdom; and that this government is administered by a pur- 
se or plan known and approved of by Him from the beginning. 
‘Finally, that the God of the universe has revealed Himself as existing in three persons, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, possessing distinct and equal attributes, and in 


‘some unrevealed manner so united as to constitute one God.”’ 


This short statement contains the sum of that system of doctrines on which Dr. Lyman 
Beecher founded his ministry, and upon which he grounded his pungent appeals to men, 
to repent and turn to God at once. Full ability to accept the gospel as offered, and obliga- 
tion to accept immediately, —those were the salient points of his ministry. 
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1. That all ministers in the Association should preach upon the sub- 
ject. ; 

2. That the District Associations should abstain from the use of ardent 
spirits at ecclesiastical meetings. 

3. That members of churches abstain from the unlawful vending or 
purchase and use of ardent spirits, exercise vigilant discipline, and cease 
to consider the production of ardent spirits a part of hospitable enter- 
tainment. : 

4. That parents cease from use of ardent spirits in the family, and warn 
their children of the danger. 

5. That farmers, manufacturers, and mechanics substitute palatable and 
nutritious drinks, and give if needful additional compensation to those in 
their employ. 

6. To circulate documents on the subject among the people. 

7. To form voluntary associations to aid the civil magistrates in the 
execution of the laws. 

In one year, by the vigorous prosecution of these measures, the tem- 
perance reformation was aroused in full foree in New England. In 
1813 the Massachusetts Temperance Society was founded, and since then 
by correspondence, preaching, lecturing, and organization, the work has 
been kept up in America, and its example spread to England, Scotland, 
and the Continent. Dr. Beecher’s six sermons on the nature, causes, and 
cure for intemperance were the offspring of a great personal anxiety and 
affliction for two noble and much beloved men in his parish who had 
fallen under the dominion of this fatal tyrant. They produced an im- 
mense impression atthe time, and have been among the most efficient, 
permanent documents of the temperance reform in both this country and 
Europe. They have been translated into many foreign languages, even 
into that of the Hottentots, carrying with them the burning energy which 
first gave them birth. 

The remedy for intemperance, as proposed by Dr. Beecher in that 
early period, was that which in later days originated and gave efficiency 
to the Maine law: It is the banishment of ardent spirits from the list 
of lawful articles of commerce by a correct and efficient public sentiment, 
such as has turned slavery out of half the land, and will yet expel it 
from the world.” 

Tn this same year, 1812, also, Dr. Beecher attended the first meeting of 
the American Board of Foreign Missions, and returning’ full of zeal 
called together several laymen and clergymen from various parts of the 
county, who organized the Litchfield County Missionary Society, the 
first auxiliary of the American Board. The missionary enthusiasm thus , 
awakened had a decided effect in enlarging and strengthening the piety 
of the New England mind. It widened the field of vision, enlarged sym- 
pathies and charities, and taught noble lessons of self-sacrifice and self- 
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devotion. The first missionaries to foreign lands bore with them the heart 
of the American churches, and an influence constantly came back from 
those mission fields to enrich the piety of those who sent laborers thither. 

The general state of the country in the years immediately following 
the war of 1812 was such as to create in Dr. Beecher’s mind grave anx- 
ieties. Political parties were intensely bitter; the experiment of a free 
representative republic was yet a new and untried one; the war brought, 
as wars always do, some demoralization and disturbance,-and the old set- 
tled foundations of New England morality were threatened on all hands. 
The Congregational ministers of New England, however, were a very 
able and united body, fully aware of the dangers of the times and prompt 
to meet every exigency. As yet, the Congregational Church was the 
form of religion supported by law. Every property-holder was by law 
taxed for its support. But French infidelity, which at this time breathed 
a poisonous atmosphere across the Atlantic, began to excite in the popu- 
lar mind a secret uneasiness and resistance which made itself felt in 
society. Dr. Beecher, with the instinct of a sagacious foresight, per- 
ceived an impending change in the institutions of New England, and 
exerted all his influence in preparing for it. He published a sermon on — 
the “ Building of Waste Places,” of which he says in his biography, “The 
churches did not understand all I meant by the sermon. I foresaw what 
was coming. I saw the enemy digging at the foundations of the standing 
order. I went to work with deliberate calculation to.defend it, and to 
prepare the churches, if it fell, to take care of themselves.” 

The sermon on the “ Building of Waste Places” resulted in forming a 
domestic missionary society, for the work of home evangelization ; churches 
were thus built up everywhere through the State. 

In due time, however, the standing order fell; the years in which this 
change was working in society were years of great anxiety and activity 
to Dr. Beecher and the Congregational ministers of Connecticut. By a 
union of all the minor sects with the democratic party, a complete sepa- 
ration of church and state was finally attained. All laws protecting relig- 
ious institutions, or securing the support of the ministry, were repealed, 
and the whole field was flung open to the free guidance of moral n- 
fluence. Of this time Dr. Beecher says in his biography : — 

“Tt was as dark a day as ever I saw. The odium thrown on the min- 
istry was inconceivable. The injury done to the cause of Christ was, as 
we then supposed, irreparable. For several days.I suffered what no 
tongue can tell for the best thing that ever happened to the State of 
Connecticut. It cut the churches loose from their dependence on state 
support; it threw them wholly on their own resources and upon God, 


‘They say ministers have lost their influence; the fact is they have gained. 


By voluntary efforts, societies, missions, and revivals, they exert a deeper 
influence than they could by cocked hats and gold-headed canes.” 
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In a letter written at the close of the struggle, he says, “On the whole 
I have concluded to give up the ship, not to enemies who have deter- 
mined to take it, but to Christ, who, I doubt not, will save it.” 

In the very midst of the darkest part of the’struggle, Dr. Beecher was 
called to encounter the heaviest possible affliction, in the death of a wife 
who had hitherto been to him a guide, a reliance, and an inspiration. 
She was one of those rare human beings who seemed always to live in 
the love and living presence of God, and who saw all things in the light 
of heaven; never disturbed, discouraged, or dismayed; her last words, 
even in the shadow of death, were words of triumphant faith and cheer- 
ful hope. Her departure was a terrible blow, fet hers was one of those 
natures whose influence never dies, and to the latest hour of his life, her 
spiritual presence was ever with her husband. 

Gradually, through faith and prayer and the habit of constant activity, 
cheerfulness and hope returned, and Dr. Beecher formed a second con- 
nection, which secured to his large family the cares of a faithful, affection- 
atemother. His influence, widely extended through New England, caused 
him to be heard of as a power in Boston. He was first invited there to 
labor in a revival, and this in due time was followed by an invitation to 
take the charge of the Hanover Street Church, a new enterprise in the 
north part of the city. He removed to Boston in the spring of 1826. 

At the time Dr. Beecher commenced his ministry in Boston Unitarian- 
ism was dominant not only in the city but in the State. Harvard Col- 
lege was under that influence, and it was familiarly stated that all the 
élite of intellect, of family, rank, and fashion, were of that way of think- 
ing. The church that Dr. Beecher took was in an unfashionable part 
of the city, and numbered only thirty-seven members. In his reminis- 
cences of this period he says, “I made no attack on Unitarians. I car- 
ried the state of warm revival feeling I had had in Litchfield for years. 
I knew nobody there. I took those subjects that were unquestioned, but 
solemn, to make them tell on the conscience. JI began with pradence, be- 
cause a minister, however well known at home, however wise and suc- 
cessful, has to make himself a character anew, and find out what material 
is around him; people came to hear; there was a great deal of talk about 
me, great curiosity. They would hear and then run me down, and declare 
they would never go again; but they did go, and many who came to scoff 
remained to pray.” 

It was Dr. Beecher’s custom to follow his public appeals by immedi- 
ate private labors with such as they affected. Soon the number of these 
was so great that a specific meeting for those who wished personal re- 
ligious instruction was appointed. The first week fifteen came, and 
twenty the second; but the fourth time there were three hundred, and 
for many months the weekly inquiry meeting numbered four or five hun: 
dred. Dr. Beecher has left a record of how he conducted these meetings, 
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“It was singular to see the changes of language and manner as I 
passed from one class to another. <A large portion would reveal their state 
easily, and need only plain instruction. Another class would have diffi- 
culties ; could not see, realize, or feel anything; did not know how to 
begin. To such a careful course of instruction was given. Another 
would plead inability, could not do anything. Many of these said 
their ministers told them so. Now I rose into the field of metaphysics, 
and began to form my language for purposes of discrimination. Next 
came the infidel and skeptical class, whom I received with courtesy and 
kindness ; but after a few suggestions calculated to conciliate, I told 
them that the subject was one that could not be discussed among so 
many, but that I should be happy to see them at my house, and in that 
way I succeeded many times. While I was in the inquiry room the 
church held. a prayer-meeting in a room near by, and as conversions hap- 
pened every night, — ten, twenty, or thirty, — I went in and reported to 
them. That was blessed. They waited in hope and prayer, and I went 
in to carry the good tidings.” 

At the first season appointed for the reception of members seventy 
new converts united with the church, more than doubling its numbers. 
From this time for four years, a constant revival extended not only 
over Boston but through the State. Churches were built up, and con- 
verts gathered, and religious topics became the leading subjects of inter- 
est and thought through the community. Esai 

Dr. Beecher’s pastorate in Boston was extended only through six 
years, being the shortest of his life; but it was the most active, powerful, 
and efficient. Besides the constant revival in his own church, bringing 
incessant personal Jabor with individual seekers after religion, there was 
the “care of all the churches,” in the sympathy and zeal with which he 
took into his heart the fortunes, successes, and trials of all the other 
churches of the State. 

It was a time of intense excitement. The decision given by the su- 
preme court of Massachusetts in the Groton case had spread dismay 
among them. In this case a society worshiping in the church had out- 
voted the communicants, and taken possession of the church funds and 
building and the communion service. The church appealed to law, and 
a decision was rendered in the supreme court of the State that “the 
church, as the body of communicants were called, had no existence in 
law, and that the church property and funds belonged to the society who 
habitually worshiped in the building.” This opened a wide door by, 
which any number of persons, of all characters and views, by taking 
pews in a church might control its property and settle whatever minister 
they chose. As a consequence the orthodox churches in several places 


‘were dispossessed of their property, and obliged to take the burden of 


bui’ding new churches. 
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The so-called liberal party, which held it as a prime tenet, “that it was 
no matter what a man believed if he only were honest,” nevertheless, in 
the stress of religious controversy, showed themselves as capable of in- 
tolerance as the most orthodox, and instances were not unknown where 
families were divided, and the member who had united with an orthodox 
church was cast out of the home circle. In this white heat of contro- 
versy all sorts of opprobrium rained down upon the orthodox. Their 
doctrines were caricatured, their conduct slandered. Dr. Beecher himself 
came in for a large share of this abuse, which he accepted with the most 
vigorous cheerfulness. He says of this time, “I cared no more for it 
than for the wind. I knew where I was and what I was doing, and that 
I was right. I used to think sometimes, as I walked the streets, If you 
could know anything vile about me, you would scream for joy; but you 
don’t. All sorts of vile letters were written to me by abandoned people, 
but all this malignity did us no harm.” About this time, a caricature of 
Dr. Beecher was exhibited in the shop-windows of Boston, representing 
him with two faces on one head: on one side black and with a fierce and 
threatening scowl, grasping thunderbolts and forked lightnings, while on 
the other side he exhibited a meek, fair face, and held out in his hand 
an olive branch. When Dr. Beecher preached his six sermons on intem- 
perance preparatory to a series of temperance efforts among the churches 
of the State, the indignation of all the makers, venders, and-drinkers of 
ardent spirits was arrayed against him. 

As an indication of popular feeling at this time, it is remembered that 
when Hanover Street Church was destroyed by fire, the firemen sat on 
their engines around the blazing ruins and sung a parody of a well- 
known hymn — 


‘* While Beecher’s house holds out to burn 
The vilest sinner may return.’’ 


Besides Dr. Beecher’s constant preaching, three times every Sunday 
and several evenings every week, he wrote and published various ser- 
mons, essays, and reviews in the “Spirit of the Pilgrims,” which cost him 
much research, study, and care. He attacked the decision in the Groton 
case, and exhibited its inconsistency with the spirit and history of Massa- 
chusetts law from the founding of the State. Subsequent judges have 
so modified this decision that churches are no longer exposed to this 
form of intolerance. 

Dr. Beecher also preached a series of sermons exposing the designs of 
.the Roman Catholic Church in taking possession of America, and rous- 
ing the churches to contrary efforts. In addition to all the other excite- 
ment about him, these sermons roused the wrath of the Irish population, 


and threats of violence were freely showered upon him, without in the 


least disturbing his equanimity. 
The last one or two years of his Boston pastorate, there gathered in 
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the moral firmament signs of an approaching controversy, which was 
subsequently to divide the orthodox ranks. Dr. Beecher saw the first in- 
dications, feared and deplored them, spent much time, and wrote many 
letters to avert such an evil. 

It will be seen from the whole history of Dr. Beecher’s ministry, that 
the bent of his mind was more for practical efficiency than for dogmatic 
construction. To persuade men to become Christians and lead the Chris- 
tian life was his one object, and he valued doctrines only as means to 
that end. With a mind strictly logical and keenly perceptive, he no 
sooner came to apply the received doctrines of Calvinism to individual 
cases, than his modes of presentation and statement varied often from 
the formulas of old standards. The views wrought out by an attempt 
to apply the teachings of the gospel to living souls were soon felt to be 
different from the technical and metaphysical statements which had been 
spun into systems by theologians in their closets. 

His intimate friend and fellow-laborer, Dr. Taylor, now stood at the 
head of a new school of theology in New Haven, Connecticut, which 
was exciting great sensation in the theological world, and before long 
Dr. Beecher began to find himself an object of suspicion and solicitude 
among brethren who had hitherto only admired and approved. 

The whole basis of religious thought and controversy has now so 
shifted its ground, that it is difficult for the modern student to appreciate 
the intensity of feeling which, for some years, convulsed -all the theolog- 
ical mind of the United States, concerning the doctrines of man’s free 
agency and ability and God’s sovereignty. 

On the one side, men of action, who worked for results, contended that 
man was absolutely free, and able at all points to fulfill all the require- 
ments, of both law and gospel; and on the other side, the metaphysi- 
cians asserted that these views destroyed the divine sovereignty. ‘The 
men who worked for results exhorted people to study the Bible, pray, 
attend the ministry of the Word, with good hope of thereby attaining 
to Christian life; while the opposite party mustered in alarm all the old 
statements of confessions of faith, which one and all are similar in spirit 
to this of the Protestant Episcopal Church: “ Works done before the 
grace of Christ and the inspiration of his Spirit are not pleasant to 
God, forasmuch as they spring not from faith in Christ, nor do they 
make men meet to receive grace, yea, rather, forasmuch as they are not 
done as God hath willed and ebmumatided them to be done, we doubt uot 
but they have the nature of sin.” 

The theological mind of America was at issue on these points, one 
part insisting on man’s absolute inability to good and dependence on the 
Spirit of God, and the other side insisting that God never commanded 
man to do what he was not fully able to perform. Princeton taught the » 
extreme form of the old conservative side, and New Haven the extreme 

46 
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of the advanced New England theology, while Andover held a middle 
ground between the two. Meanwhile a design had arisen in the hearts 
of some Christian men to establish, at Cincinnati, a theological seminary 
for supplying ministers to the Western States, and they made overtures 
to Dr. Beecher, as the man of all others to conduct this enterprise. 

Speaking of this time, he says, “ There was not a place on earth but 
that that I would have opened my ears to fora moment. But I had felt 
and thought and Jabored a great deal about raising up ministers, and the 
thought that I might he called to teach the young ministry of the broad 
West flashed through my mind like lightning. I went home, ran in and 
found E alone in the sitting-room. I was in such a state of emo- 
tion and excitement that I could not speak, and she was alarmed. At 
last I told her. It was the greatest thought that ever entered my soul; 
it filled and displaced everything else.” 

The state of his people, whose church had just been burned down, 
and who were depending on him to assist in rebuilding and gathering to- 
gether in a new location, made it impossible at this time to entertain the 
project. But after the church had been rebuilt, and the affairs of the so- 
ciety were in prosperous order, the proposal was made again. It was an 
application to leave a situation where he enjoyed every worldly advan- 
tage. He had conquered a position in Boston. He was sure there of 
an ample and generous support for his family, he was surrounded by an 
admiring and loving church and congregation, associated with brethren 
in the ministry whom he ardently loved, and who loved and respected 
him in return. All this he renounced for missionary work in founding a 
new institution in a Western State hundreds of miles away. 

Among Dr. Beecher’s private papers was found a most affecting and 
solemn appeal to God, written at this time, in which he poured forth all 
his feelings as a child to a parent: “ Thou knowest the burning desire 
of my heart for the West, and the burden of my soul for the millions of 
my countrymen there are not hid from Thee. To my tears Thou hast 
been witness, and to my great heaviness and continual sorrow, which 
_ cannot be uttered, for my country and for this whole, most miserable 
world, — Thou Lord knowest. I do, therefore, now consecrate myself to 
Thee, O Lord my Saviour and my God, in the service to which I trust 
Thou hast called me, in raising up the foundations of thy kingdom at 
the West. TI accept in thy sight, and for thy sake and thy kingdom, the 
call to Lane Seminary, and the call to the church in Cincinnati, which 
Thou hast purchased by thy blood: and I resign to Thee the church 
and people whom Thou hast given me here, who are ineffably dear to me, 
and this city, the scene of many conflicts, where Thou hast guided, sus- 
tained, and defended me; all these churches, some of which have risen 
by my instrumentality, and all those ministers whom I have loved and 
who: have loved and aided me, — especially those dearly beloved brethren 
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in the ministry, with whom I have seen eye to eye. Lord, at thy bid 
ding I resign them all to thy care and keeping.” 

It was in this spirit that he laid before the church his decision to re 
move to the West. 

In this address he thus states the ground of his acceptance: “The 
exigencies of our country demand seminaries, expositions of doctrine, 
and preachers of such zeal and activity as guarantee, by the grace of 
God, the continued effusion of his Spirit. And the question whether 
the leading seminary of the West shall be one which inculcates ortho- 
doxy, with or without revivals, is, in my view, a question of as great im- 
portance as was ever permitted to a single human mind to decide. If I 
accept, I consider the question settled, that a revival seminary takes the 
lead, so much as probably to give a complexion forever to the doctrines 
and revivals in that great world.” 

In estimating his fitness for the work he reviews his ministerial career : 
“For the first ten years preaching to a congregation of implicit believers 
in the doctrines and revivals,. . . . but in the presence of a crafty cavil- 
ing infidelity, which had led away nearly the whole generation of young 
men; the greater portion of whom I left members of the church, and 
nearly all of them rescued from infidelity and settled in the doctrines of 
the gospel; the next sixteen years, in a field where my predecessor had 
pushed the unexplained points of hyper-Calvinism to the confines of Anti- 

“nomianism, throwing off some to Arminianism, and embodying others 
into a band of doubting, chafed murmurers, —all of whom, during my 
ministry, or since, have become convinced of the truth, and become mem- 
bers of the church. The last six years I have been explaining and vin- 
dicating the same system where, to a fearful extent, all definite belief in 
the Bible and its doctrines had ceased, and where all the great elements 
of moral government and all efficient sense of responsibility had passed 
away, and if I may trust my own observations, and that of others, not 
without marked indications of a return of public sentiment to the Bible, 
its doctrines and institutions. 

“The result has been, that, though I have never been immured with 
books in my study, or occupied as a disputant in theological controversy, 
yet my mind has been constantly exercised and disciplined in the exposi- 
tion for popular apprehension, and the application for saving purposes, of 
the great doctrines of the Reformation; and when I look back and see 
that one third of my ministry has been occupied in the labors of revivals 
among my own people, I have dared to hope that in my mode of ex- 
plaining and applying the doctrines of the Bible I have been guided by 
the Spirit, and the call now made upon me to write upon the minds and 
hearts of a new generation of ministers the results of an extended ex- 
perience leads me to inquire whether He, who sees the end from the be- 
ginning, may not have been preparing me for the self-same thing by the 
unusual vicissitudes of my ministry.” 
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In conclusion, Dr. Beecher alluded briefly to the threatened controver- 
sial division among the orthodox of New England. He expressed his 
belief that the differences between the two parties had been exagger- 
ated ; that “though there were shades of difference among ministers, they 
respected circumstantials, not fundamentals, and are not inconsistent with 
revivals and the blessing of God on either side.” 

“ And when,” he added, “I see the cause of temperance, and missions, 
and revivals, all moving the right way, and such dark clouds dispelled as 
just now threatened over a great portion of the church, . . . . I cannot 
believe God intends to give up the ministers of New England to the in- 
fatuated madness and folly of rushing into an angry controversy; and if 
they should do it, I could not perceive it to be my duty to remain and 
wear out my strength and spirit in contending with good men. 

“ Against the enemies of the Lord I can lift up the spear with good 
will, but with the friends of the Lord Jesus Christ I cannot find it in my 
heart to enter into controversy, — no, I cannot do it — I cannot do it.” 

Dr. Beecher’s church, trained by their pastor in missionary spirit, ac- 
knowledged the needs and superior claims of the great West, and resigned 
their beloved pastor to the work in a spirit of love and prayer. 

On the 14th of November, 1832, Dr. Beecher with his family arrived in 
Cincinnati. Here he assumed at the same time the position of pastor to 
the Second Presbyterian Church, and president of the new theological 
seminary, situated on Walnut Hills, about two miles from the city. 
Here Dr. Beecher spent nineteen years, —the most trying, perplexing, 
laborious, and stormy period of his life. 


It would seem as if every element of discord and debate were let loose . 


like the winds from the cave of /Zolus, to swoop down upon the infant 
enterprise. 

Lane Seminary was upon the borders of a slave state, and the slay- 
ery controversy was even then shaking the land as with an earthquake. 
The Presbyterian Church, a large proportion of whose Southern mem- 
bers were slaveholders, was surging and heaving with wild excitement 
upon this subject, and every meeting of a general assembly was dis- 
tracted and almost convulsed by it; and it was during Dr. Beecher’s first 
seven years of labor that the crisis came which finally rent the Presby- 
terian Church in twain. 

The theological controversy which Dr. Beecher had dreaded, and from 
which he had hoped to withdraw, burst out immediately with renewed 
vigor on his arrival at the West. The new school doctrines and the old 
school doctrines began to array their lines of battle through the whole 


United States. The old school party formed an alliance, offensive and. 


defensive, with the proslavery party in the South to resist the agitating 
efforts of the abolitionists. The new school body, preaching imme- 
diate repentance and forsaking of sin, denounced slavery as sin against 
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God, calling for immediate repentance, and requiring ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline.* The antislavery party at this time was in two divisions ; — 

(1.) Those outside of al! existing organizations who denounced the 
Constitution of the United States as a covenant with death, and an agree- 
ment with hell, and the church as a den of thieves. At the head of this 
party stood Garrison and the “ Liberator.” 

(2.) Those who, like Charles Sumner in the state and Dr. Albert 
Barnes in the church, deemed it their duty to remain in existing organ- 
izations, and endeavor to use them for the purpose of promoting eman- 
cipation. In this party Dr. Beecher was a leader. 

Immediately on his arrival in Cincinnati he was beset on one side by 
the theological attack of the “old school” party, and on the other by the 
no less dangerous attacks of the radical abolitionists. Dr. Joshua Wilson, 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Cincinnati,’ brought charges of 
heresy against him in the Cincinnati Presbytery, and he underwent a 
public trial. He was acquitted in presbytery, and the case appealed 
to synod; acquitted in synod, it was appealed to the general assembly, 
where at last Dr. Wilson was induced to withdraw his charges, and Dr. 
Beecher was suffered to go clear. Thus, for a space of three years, 
the. controversy with good men which he deprecated was forced upon 
him, and the time which he had hoped to give to revivals of religion 
and the conversion of souls was consumed in writing theological state- 
ments and defenses. ny 

Meanwhile slavery agitation was introduced into the youthful seminary, 
by the inception of a large class of pupils of the Oneida Manual Labor 
Institute, under the leadership of Theodore Weld. This class discussed 
the subject of slavery for nine consecutive nights, and began immediate 
labors among the free colored population of Cincinnati. 

As only a river separated that city from slave territory, the reaction 
was immediate. Lane Seminary was threatened with demolition, and at 
that period there was the best reason in the world for believing that the 
threat would be executed. In those days a mob from across the Ohio 
twice destroyed the antislavery printing-press of Dr. Bailey, throwing 
his types into the Ohio River. They promenaded the streets of Cincin- 
nati, abusing and threatening the free colored people, so that respectable 
families found it difficult to save the lives of their own servants. There 
was no efficient interference of city authorities ; no retribution in courts 
of justice for such acts, and had the mob fulfilled their threats of burning 
down Lane Seminary there would have been no legal redress. 

Under these circumstances it cannot be wondered at that the trustees 
of the seminary, as legal guardians of the property, took the matter into 
their own hands, and, in the absence of Dr. Beecher and the faculty dur- 


1 Chiefly true of the Southern old school and the Northern new school. But many 
Horton Saacharl. as Drs. MacMaster and Thomas, were SF eaten tay and most Southern 
M. M. 


new school, as Dr. Ross, were strongly for slavery. —H 
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ing a summer vacation, passed votes whose effect was designed to stop 
the antislavery discussion in the seminary, and the antislavery labors of 
its students in the community. 

These laws, passed during Dr. Beecher’s absence, caused the secession 
from the seminary of a class of forty young men. His utmost powers 
of mediation were used on his return with both parties in vain. The 
young men left, and went to Oberlin, and there formed the nucleus of a 
new theological seminary ; and thus in fact Dr. Beecher’s removal to the 

- West was the means of founding two theological schools instead of one. 

Dr. Beecher’s conduct on this occasion has been severely criticised. 
The extreme abolitionists contended that he and his fellow professors 
ought to have followed the example of the students and resigned their 
professorships. But this in effect would have been to surrender the insti- 
tution to the defenders and allies of slavery. Dr. Beecher felt it his duty 
to hold the fort for better things. 

The landed endowments of the seminary were rich, but they were in 
great part the gift of a family who, with one exception, then belonged 

to the old school party, and bitterly repented the donation, and only 
waited for some legal pretext to recover the possession. Had they 
been able to prove that the institution, instead of fulfilling the purposes 
stated in its charter, had been in effect changed into an abolition ‘propa- 
ganda, they could have brought suits with a fair pretext; and there was 
at that time little favor to be hoped from the decision of courts. Dr. 
Beecher was at all times an open and avowed antislavery man. Lane 
Seminary, from the first, received colored students on equal footing with 
whites ; and a former slave, named James Bradley, was a member of the 
very first class, and treated with especial consideration by faculty and 
students. 

Those professors who were especially called by Dr. Beecher to his 
side were also outspoken and decided antislavery men ; and he soon had 
laboring with him, as ministers in the Presbyterian Church, five sons, 
all outspoken and determined abolitionists, and each in his sphere doing 
their utmost in pulpit and ecclesiastical meetings to intensify the anti- 
slavery feeling in the Presbyterian Church. It may well, therefore, be a 
question whether the antislavery influence of Dr. Beecher and his family 
was not in their chosen line and sphere quite as efficient a factor in the 
final result, as that of the radical abolitionists. 

For a while, however, the interests of Lane Seminary suffered on 
all hands. ‘The* attacks on Dr. Beecher’s orthodoxy alarmed some; the 
ultra abolitionists were disgusted because the seminary did no more in 
the cause of the slave; the proslavery party threatened its destruction 
because it did so much. The classes from 1836 to 1840 were sensibly 
diminished in numbers, and in 1837 the failure of Arthur Tappan de- 


prived the institution of the divinity professorship, on the income of 
which Dr. Beecher’s salary depended. 
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In one of the doctor’s commonplace books was found entered the fol- 
lowing memorandum: “I have this morning received a letter from New 
York, informing me that my draft on Mr. Tappan has been dishonored 
on‘account of his suspension of payment. Thus has the ground of my 
support failed..... But. my confidence that it was the will of God 
that I should come here has not failed, my confidence that the end of 
my coming would be the establishment of Lane Seminary has not failed, 
and my confidence that God was well pleased with my coming, and ap- 
proved my motive, and will sustain me in my life of dependence on Him 
as He has done, has not failed. And though one half a needed income has 
suddénly stopped, and I know not precisely in what manner my wants 
are to be supplied, I desire to praise Him who has clothed and fed me 
and mine to this day, that Ido not distrust Him, but am cheerful and 
happy in my confidence in Him, whose I am and whom I serve.” 

Meanwhile the great under-current in the Presbyterian Church was 
steadily drifting towards disunion, for in this same year, 1837, the gen- 
eral assembly, meeting in Philadelphia, passed a resolution to cite before 
them all those presbyteries and synods that were suspected of heresy, 
the ministers and the elders of all such synods to be deprived of a seat 
in the next general assembly. By this method four synods, covering two 
thirds-of New York and part of Ohio, were “ exscinded,” numbering five 
hundred and ninety-nine churches and fifty-seven thousand communicants. 
While heresies in doctrine were the nominal cause of this attack, it is to 
be remarked that the synods thus indicated were those that had been in 
the front ranks of the antislavery protest. Private letters from leading 
Southern clergymen had already explained that Southern members could 
not and would not longer tolerate a union with abolitionists, and this 
high-handed proceeding was the means of effecting a separation. 

In 1838, therefore, Dr. Beecher was at the decisive meeting of the 
general assembly. The roll. of the assembly was called, omitting the 
four synods. Their representatives offered their commissions, which 
were refused without explanation. Immediately the new school portion 
rose and read a declaration to the effect that whereas, contrary to law, 
certain synods are denied a seat in the assembly, “‘ We now proceed to 
organize the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States of America with as little disturbance as possible.” Moderator 
and clerks being elected, the new school proclaimed that the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church of the United States was now or- 
ganized, and would proceed forthwith to the First Presbyterian Church, 
The new school assembly marched down the aisle, the greater part of the 
throng following them, and walked in procession to the First Church. 
Thus were the new and old school assemblies divided, and so com- 
pletely was it a question other than that of doctrine, that there remained 
in the new school church only three presbyteries in slave-holding States. 


1 ‘‘ Minutes” make it largely a question of church order. Thus regarded the ex- 
acto: Rimeverseverey may not have been “ highhanded,”’ but constitutional. —H. M. M. 
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It was a dramatic and striking attendant on this event, that the day of 
the disunion Liberty Hall was in flames, set on fire by the proslavery 
mob, and the next day the African Hall on Thirteenth Street was on 
fire, the mob cutting the hose to prevent its destruction. tee 

As usual, in those days, there was no efficient resistance of the author- 
ities to these outrages, and the blame of the whole transaction was 
thrown upon the abolitionists. 

The decision as to which body was to be recognized as the Presby- 
terian Church was appealed to the courts in the State of Pennsylvania. 
The first decision in the Nisi Prius term, under Judge Rodgers, was in 
favor of the new school. ‘The court in bank, however, reversed this de- 
cision in favor of the old school. A suit of ejectment was now com- 
menced against the officers of Lane Seminary, as not belonging to the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States. The Hon. S. P. Chase argued 
the case in favor of Lane Seminary, and succeeded in obtaining a decision 
that placed the institution on firm legal grounds for all time. From this 
time the difficulties in the establishment of the seminary were substantially 
overcome. 

In 1839 Dr. Beecher returned with enthusiasm and success to his 
labors as a revival preacher. He visited Oxford College, and spent there 
two happy weeks preaching and conversing with religious inquirers. It 
was estimated that at this time there were over one hundred converts, 
eighty from the college. In his private memoranda Dr. Beecher thus 
speaks: “The Lord has permitted the accumulation upon me for the last 
few years, in domestic and public cares, anxieties, and labors, a greater 
pressure of responsibility and suspense, of baffled plans and hopes, than 
ever before in my life; and withal in a state far distant, among strangers, 
and remote from the cheering sympathy of that host of friends who had 
grown up around me, and on whom the slanders and misrepresentations 
of alienated friends and the conspiracy of religious party spirit could 
have no influence to embarrass my success. In the mean time my mind 
and body were tasked by responsibilities sufficient for the time and re- 
sources of two men. . . . . Often has been the time when I thought the 
last cord was broken, and my last work on earth done; and now if any 
man can say it, 1 can say, Having obtained help of God I continue to 
this day. I trust God is preparing for me at the West amore open 
door with less distraction from adversaries, . . . . where the codperation 
of cordial friends will afford me opportunities of cheerful efficient ac- 
tion.” 

From this time, the course of the seminary became every year more 
prosperous. ‘T'wo professors had resigned during the season of discour- 
agement, and their places were filled by young men who brought vigor 
and strength to the institution. The lines being now thoroughly drawn 
between the old and new school parties, the theological controversy 
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ceased, and the churches set themselves quietly to the culture of spiritual 
religion. The young colleges of the West, Jacksonville, Marietta, Craw- 
fordsville, Oxford, and Western Reserve, were in sympathy with the 
seminary, and sent a yearly increasing number of students, Powerful 
revivals of religion began to be heard of through the churches, and the 
students from Lane exhibited a truly evangelical enthusiasm in meeting 
the labors and hardships incident to establishing new churches in a new 
country; so that Dr. Beecher, writing to a friend in 1842, says, “The 
Lord has delivered and prospered, so that I look back on all, as the ship 
looks back on squalls and head winds past, when favoring gales give her 
a prosperous course.” 

The difficulties which Dr. Beecher encountered during these seven 
stormy years that established Lane Seminary were enough to have wholly 
broken down a less determined man. In the very midst of the ecclesias- 
tical trial, his wife, the mother of four of his children, sunk under the 
debilitating Western climate, and died. Rumors most unfavorable to him. 
were circulated through all the circle of his Eastern friends, exposing him 
to a constant galling fire of letters of alarm, inquiry, and remonstrance. 
The foundation of his pecuniary support gave way ; students were indus- 
triously prevented from joining the seminary; some of the professors left 
in despair; and in all this stress of weather the only man who did not for 
an instant lose hope and courage, or admit the thought of abandoning the 
enterprise, was Dr. Beecher. ory 

He worked, said Professor Stowe, during all these years like a Her- 
cules. Disappointment followed disappointment, obstacle was piled on 
obstacle. Ossa piled on Pelion, and Olympus on Ossa; friends fell off, 
foes multiplied ; endowments diminished, and salaries ceased; prejudices 
were inflamed, and students kept away. Still he was hopeful and jovial, 
always good-natured and never irritated. If students would not offer 
themselves he would go after them; if regular income failed he would 
beg; if he could not clamber over an obstacle he would go round it or 
dig through it; disappointed in one thing he would hope for another that 
would surely be better when he got it. He was not only hopeful and 
cheerful, but a spring of hope and cheer to all around him, and the sound 
of his rapid elastic footstep, and the ring of his confident tones, seemed 
to inspire courage wherever he came. 

He fulfilled to the letter his own advice to his students: “ When things 
are so bad and so dark that it seems as if you couldn’t hold out another 
minute —don’t let go then —you may be sure a change is coming, and 
many a cause has been lost because a man could n’t hold on.” 

In May, 1851, Dr. Beecher resigned the presidency of Lane Seminary, 
which he left well established and prosperous, and returned to New Eng- 
land, where he devoted himself to the labor of preparing his works for 
the press. For several years he continued to preach occasionally, and to 
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labor in revivals. When he was no longer able to do this he settled in 
Brooklyn, and became a constant attendant on the preachings and prayer 
meetings in Plymouth Church. To hear his own son continuing in the 
course begun under his teachings was almost as good as to be young 
himself. 

Gradually his power of expression failed, and his mind was overclouded 
and wandering, but, the ruling passion was still strong in him. A friend 
seeing him sitting as he often sat, as if in deep thought, said, “ Dr. 
Beecher, you know a great deal ; tell us what is the greatest of all things.” 
His eye flashed, his face kindled, and he said, “It is not theology, it 
is not controversy, but it is to save souls!” To save souls had been 

‘from first to last the passion of his life. 

A short time before his death the veil that had settled over his mind 
was suddenly rent, and he had a full enjoyment of the Beatific Vision; a 
vision not of earthly glory or physical brightness, but of the perfections 
of God. His face became radiant, his utterance strong. He said, “I 
have begun to go. Oh, such scenes! I have seen the King in his beauty! 
Blessed God for revealing Thyself. How wonderful that a creature can 
approach the Creator so as to awake in his likeness!” He spoke of each 
of his children, and left his parting blessing upon them. From this ec- 
stasy he fell into a sweet sleep, his face still illumined with a solemn and 
divine radiance, and so in his eighty-seventh year he entered into rest. — 
fe et. 


LIFE XXIV. CHARLES FINNEY. 
A. D. 1792-A. D. 1875. CONGREGATIONAL, — AMERICA. 


THERE was nothing extraordinary about the circumstances attending 
the birth and early life of the subject of this story, to warrant the ex- 
pectation that he would be a man of special mark, or wield any unusual 
influence. But the most casual reader of this brief record of a life abound- 
ing in labors rewarded with peculiar success will not fail to be impressed 
with the fact that Providence raised up this man, and endowed him with 
rare gifts for a special and great mission. Charles Finney was born in 
Son of a New the little town of Litchfield, Connecticut, August 29, 1792. 
England farmer. FYis father, Sylvester Finney, was a farmer in a rather small 
way, and a good neighbor, a happy, jolly man, beloved by every one. 
He brought up a large family, every member of which became an honest, 
law-abiding, and respected citizen; only one, however, besides Charles, 
entering a profession. George, the youngest of the sons, was also a 
minister. 


The family removed to Oneida County, New York, when Charles was 
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about two years old, and a few years later moved again into the wilder- 
hess on the southern shore of Lake Ontario. Remaining at home until 
about twenty years of age, assisting on the farm, and attending such 
schools as were occasionally in session in the neighborhood, Charles 
rarely heard a sermon, and knew little of religious teaching. Then he 
went into New Jersey, near New York city, and commenced teaching. 
For six years he continued to teach and to study, intermitting the teach- 
ing at two or three different times to attend a session of a New England 
high school, and in 1818 entered_a law office in Adams, New York, as 
a student. 

In studying elementary law, he found frequent reference to the Script- 
ures, especially to the Mosaic Institutes, as authority for many of the 
principles of common law. Consequently he bought a Bible, uae 
the first he ever owned, which he read and pondered a goofl buys! his Brat, ) 
deal in connection with his law studies, but with very littl ee 
comprehension of .much of it. He now attended religious services reg- 
ularly on the Sabbath, and sometimes the weekly prayer meeting, when 
his duties did not require his attention at the office. He became more 
and more interested in religion, and in the teachings of the Bible; 
holding long and frequent conversations with his pastor on the doctrinal 
points of the gospel; reading diligently, and finally praying earnestly 
that he might know the right way, and have courage to walk in it. Sud- 
denly, as the light from heaven shone upon Saul of Tarsus, the gospel 
plan of salvation, complete and full, dawned upon his mind, and he ac- 
cepted the sacrifice Christ had made for him with a heart overflowing 
with love and gratitude. At once he said to himself, “I will preach the 
gospel.” He gave up a law case which was to be tried the next morn- 
ing after this experience, saying to his client, “I have a retainer from 
the Lord Jesus Christ to plead his cause, and I cannot plead yours,” and 
immediately set about talking with all whom he met on the great impor- 
tance of their souls’ salvation. He went from house to house the whole 
day, and several persons professed conversion from the hour when Mr. 
Finney talked to them in his simple, direct, and earnest way, of their duty 
to God. The time was ripe for the man, and God raised him up. The 
whole village was awakened, and almost every one in it, young, middle- 
aged, and old, was converted. 

After some weeks spent in daily and hourly labor among the people, 
he went for a brief visit to his father, who lived in the small town of 
Henderson. His father met him at the gate and asked after his health. 
He replied, “Iam well, father, but how is it that I never heard a prayer 
in my father’s house?” The old man dropped his head, and tears came 
into his eyes, as he answered, “Come in, Charles, and pray yourself.” 
Both father and mother, and some of his brothers and sisters, became 
converts, and the religious feeling spread all through that community 


also. 
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In the spring of 1822 he put himself under the care of the presbytery, 
and as he had not means to go to Princeton, his pastor, the Rev. Mr. 
Gale, was appointed his instructor. In March, 1824, he was_ 
licensed_to_preach. Although frankly acknowledging that 
he did not subscribe to all the doctrines of the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion, he did not fail to convince all that he was called to preach, the 
numerous conversions attending his lay labors corroborating the evi- 
dence. Many men have preached effectively, and swayed masses with the 
force and earnestness of their speech, but to few has been given such an 
array of physical advantages to aid them in their work, as was granted 
to this young man, now about to go forth to do battle against sin and evil. 
He was of tall figure and majestic presence ; he had a noble head, a keen 
blue eye, that could transfix with its sharp, penetrating gaze, or melt with 
its tenderness, a voice sonorous and clear, without harshness, and capable 
of stirring the heart like a clarion, or of bringing tears to the eyes with 
its pathetic pleading; above all, a magnetism which fascinated and held 
in closest attention all in his presence. His peculiar mental characteris- 
tics were quickness of perception, clearness of discrimination, and logical 
acuteness. 

With these advantages, physical and mental, and a soul imbued with 
the love of God and of immortal souls, wholly devoted to his work, what 
was lacking to make sure his success? He himself tells us that he had 
always felt that the great need in the preaching of the gospel was the 
“baptism of the Holy Ghost poured out on the preacher.” “This,” he 
says, “is not the gift of tongues, nor the power to work miracles, but a 
divine purifying, an anointing, bestowing on its subjects a divine illumi- 
nation, filling them with faith and love, with peace and power.” This 
“baptism” he sought and found, and then he went forth armed and 
equipped, beginning his modest labors in a little place called Evans’s 
Mills, in Jefferson County, New York. From this time on fora period 
of fifty years, the record is one of constant labor; in season and out of 
season, in church and by the way-side, in city and country, in this coun- 
try and in England, with an activity and intensity that never faltered, 
and a zeal for God and the souls of men almost without parallel. After 
preaching a short time at Evans’s Mills he was urged to go to Antwerp, 
an adjacent town. We accordingly divided his time between the two 
places, allowing an occasional evening for a sermon at a German settle- 
ment near by. Nearly every soul in Evans’s Mills was brought into the 
church, and among the Germans the work was surprising, several middle- 
aged persons learning to read that they might read the Bible. The whole 
A whole com. °2!™Munity was converted. Mr. Finney says, “I preached 
munity eon- the atonement of Jesus Christ, his divinity, his divine mis- 

sion, his perfect life, his vicarious death, his resurrec- 
tion, repentance, justification by faith. I insisted upon the voluntary 


Begins to preach. 
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total moral depravity of the unregenerate, and the unalterable necessity 
of a radical change of heart, by the Holy Ghost, and by means of the 
truth.” 

At this time he was ordained by the presbytery, and for six months 
labored in that same region of Western New York, going on horseback 
from town to town, visiting from house to house, attending prayer meet- 


ings, preaching day and night. He says, “I preached out-of-doors, I 


preached in barns, I preached in school-houses, and a glorious revival of 
religion spread all over that new country.” One element of his success 
among this uneducated population was the simplicity of his language, 
and the use of numerous and common illustrations. It was his study so 
to present the truths of the gospel, which were made for every soul of 
man, that they should reach the humblest and most illiterate, to make 
them clear to the comprehension by illustrations such as would be most 
familiar to those addressed. He was blamed at times for using too much 
repetition, but he contended that it was necessary, especially in dealing 
with minds unused to consecutive thought, to repeat the same truth over 
and over again, at first to attract attention, then to still repeat, until the 
subject was fixed in their memory. That there are now persons living 
who can not only tell the texts from which he preached in those days, 
but give a clear synopsis of the discourse, proves the wisdom of his 
course. - 

At Antwerp he found a very wicked and profane community, with 
only three pious women in it, one of whom opened her parlor for the 
first meeting. In walking about the town, a sort of terror took hold of 
him, hearing the cursing and swearing in the streets, and at every place 
of business. He appointed a preaching service in the school-house on 
Sunday, and on Saturday, while praying for help to reach and save these 
godless people, this text of Scripture came home to his heart to comfort 
him : “ Be not afraid, but speak,.and hold not thy peace; for I am with 
thee, and no man shall set on thee to hurt thee.” When he went to the 
school-house on the Sabbath morning, he found it packed to its utmost 
capacity, and without any preparation he opened his pocket Bible, and 
read the text that offered itself, “For God so loved the world, that He 
sent his only begotten Son,” etc. The people listened with awed atten- 
tion; they quailed when he told them how they requited God’s love with 
blasphemy, and at last nearly the whole audience was in tears. In «he 
afternoon he was invited to come into the church, and from that time the 
good work spread in all directions. Afterward he preached in Gouver- 
neur, Western, Rome, Utica, Auburn, Troy, New Lebanon, and many 
smaller places. Everywhere the same deep interest was manifested ; 
everywhere the gospel presented in its simplicity, and with earnestness, 
wrought wondrous things, and thousands turned from evil courses and 
became persistent Christians. Preaching morning and evening, holding 
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inquiry meetings after each service, visiting from house to house, some- 
times preaching twice a day in one place and then riding several miles 
to preach a third time, left no time for the preparation of sermons. 
Never was the promise, “ For it shall be given you in that hour what ye 
shall speak,” so remarkably fulfilled. The man seemed inspired each 
day, and the text from which he should speak and the points to make in 
each instance appeared to be given him directly from above. He went 

‘into a little village where the houses were almost all on one street, strag- 
gling along for a mile or two, and it was told him that there was not a 
religious family on the street. He preached in a school-house on the 
same street from the words, “ The curse of the Lord is in the house of 
the wicked.” A profound impression was made on the villagers, many 
were converted at once, and the feeling spread rapidly, until not a family 
remained impenitent. In one family sixteen children and grandchildren 
united with the church at one time, and seventeen of one family at an- 
other. Of course, there was opposition; such revivals were contrary to 
all precedent, and many expostulated, some earnestly opposed. But the 
preacher had no time to quarrel with any, his only answer being, “ God _ 
seems to bless my efforts; while He does, I shall believe that I am right, 
and never cease my labors.” 

In this way the time passed until 1828, when he was invited to go 
His work in to Philadelphia and Jabor. He accepted the invitation, 
Philadelphia. preaching in different churches as they were opened to him 
for several months, until urged to take a central position, and preach 
steadily in one place. The largest church then in the city was a Ger- 
man church on Race Street, and this was the place fixed upon for the 
continuance of his labors. It was said to seat three thousand persons, 
and nightly it was crowded to its utmost capacity. He preached here 
for a year and a half, and there was no abatement of the revival during 
the entire period. ‘The converts were numerous in all parts of the city, 
and they united with all the different denominations, for there was noth- 
ing sectarian uttered or countenanced at any time by their teacher. In 
the spring of 1829, when the Delaware River was high, the lumbermen 
came down with their rafts from the lumber regions of Pennsylvania. 
In that section of country were large tracts of forest, through which 
were scattered the log-cabins of the lumbermen and their families. They 
were there, without schools, without churches, without teaching of any 
sort. Some who went down to the city with their floating lumber 
strayed providentially into the evening meetings on Race Street, and be- 
coming much interested went again, until many were converted, and 
went home carrying the good news; and the work of conversion spread 
in all that wild region, over a tract of country eighty miles in extent, 
until it was reported that five thousand persons had been converted, and 
that without a minister, or a single sermon, through the instrumentality 
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of the few who carried the blessed story as they heard it in Philadel- 
phia. 

Afterward the preacher labored in New York city for several months, 
and in_the fall of 1830 he went to Rochester. The city great work in 
contained then a population of about ten thousand, and Rochester. 
during the revival which followed eight hundred persons were converted. 
A revival of like proportion now would number six or seven thousand 
converts. In commencing his labors in Rochester, he began, as was his 
custom ever after, to preach to the church, first trying to revive it, and 
bring it into a proper frame of mind to assist in the work among the 
unconverted. An eye-witness of those labors says, “ The duties and re- 
sponsibilities of a Christian life were so portrayed as absolutely to amaze 
and frighten the cold and backslidden professor. The sins of worldli- 
ness, Jukewarmness, and neglect of duty were set in startling colors; the 
atmosphere of the place seemed sureharged with the solemnity of eter- 
nity, and there was in the speaker the dignity and majesty of one of the 
old prophets. His words were like flames of fire. False hopes were 
consumed, backsliders were brought trembling and astonished to the feet 
of the Saviour. Reconciliations were effected between estranged breth- 
ren. The sermon from the text, ‘ Am I my brother’s keeper?’ and that 
from the words, ‘ Others save with fear and trembling, pulling them out 
of the fire,’ made a prodigious impression. Christians being thus aroused, 
he was prepared to preach to sinners. He began withthe law, showing 
what its requirements are, and what its penalty, and the justice of them; 
how absolutely necessary to the order and stability of the moral uni- 
verse, and how fearful a thing it is then to sin against the law-giver and 
all the interests of the universe.” When persons were awakened by 
these presentations, and tremblingly asked, “ What shall we do to be 
saved?” then with great pity and tenderness they were pointed to the 
cross, to the Lamb of God, who bore our punishment for us; and his ex- 
ceeding love was opened to their view, in all its fullness and power, and 
with tears and entreaties they were urged to accept it until a heart of 
stone could resist no longer. 

All the towns in the vicinity were aroused. The preacher went from 
one to another as he could find time, and taught and helped them. Over 
twelve thousand members were added that year to the churches of the 
Rochester presbytery alone, besides the great ingathering into churches 
of other denominations. But it was not by members alone that the good 
results were shown; the only theatre in the city was converted into a 
livery stable, and a circus into a factory; grog-shops were closed, the Sab- 
bath honored, and men seemed to live to do good. Among the converts 
were lawyers, judges, physicians, merchants, bankers, and master mechan- 
ics; and as all the leaders of society had changed their modes of life and 
feeling, social life, business, and civil affairs, all had a different tone. 
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Even the courts and prisons felt the change; the jail was nearly empty 
for years afterwards. The preacher visited Rochester again in 1842, a 
third time in 1856, and each time one thousand souls were given him as 
his hire. One of the converts of the first revival says feelingly, “ It is 
not too much to say that thousands are indebted to that wonderful man 
for their success in life, for position, competence, influence, home, kin- 
dred, friends, and daily joys! What miserable shipwreck many of them 
might have made, both for this world and the next, had he not met them, 
and amazed them by his mighty influence, it is not difficult to conject- 
ure.’ 

In 1832 he went for a second time to New York, where the Tappan 
whee brothers and others purchased the Chatham Street Theatre 
city. “The and fitted it up for a church. Here he preached to throng- 
Evangelist.” 

ing ng thousands for two or three years, until the site of the 
Broadway Theatre, which was destroyed by fire, was for sale, when his 
friends bought it, and erected, after plans suggested by himself, the 
Broadway Tabernacle. During the years at Chatham Street Chapel, so 
many were the converts, that they were urged to go into different parts 
of the city and establish new churches. The result was the springing 
up of seven young churches, which all flourished and grew, without how- 
ever diminishing in the least the crowd that worshiped in the chapel. 
About this time need was felt of a religious newspaper, which should 
represent the advanced ideasin religious teaching, and aid Charles Fin- 
ney in his work. Accordingly the New York “ Evangelist” was estab- 
lished. Finney’s morning sermons were reported for this paper; and 
when he could find time, he contributed other papers, on theology, practi- 
cal piety, etc. These papers were afterward printed in a volume, under 
the title, “ Finney’s Lectures on Revivals,” and twelve thousand copies 
were sold at once. They were afterward reprinted in England and 
France, and translated into Welsh and German, one London publisher 
issuing eighty thousand copies. The Congregational ministers of the 
principality of Wales appointed a committee to inform the preacher of 
the great revival that had resulted from the translation of this book into 
Welsh. 

Those who built the “ Tabernacle,” and who were the leading members 
of the church, decided that it should be governed as a Congregational 
church. Accordingly, Finney took his dismission from the presbytery, 
and became pastor of that church as a Congregationalist.. He was ever 
after identified with this denomination, although, as has before been 
stated, very liberal in his views, and shunning anything like sectarianism 
in teaching and in feeling. In 1835, the college at Oberlin, Ohio, was 
founded, and Charles Finney was urged to take the chair of theology ; ; 
the plan being to make the school ultimately a university, but prox- 
imately to fit young men for the ministry. He hesitated for some time; 
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his work seemed to him peculiarly that of an evangelist ; but at last he 
consented to spend a part of each year teaching in this Western semi- 
nary, with the privilege of carrying on his labors in New York in the 
winter. This arrangement was carried out for two or three years, but 
was found to be too great a tax upon his strength, and the number of 
students greatly increasing in Oberlin, the duty to the college seemed 
paramount, and he resigned his pastorate in New York. He became 
pastor of the church in Oberlin, which for more than twenty years was 


_the only church in the town, and finally numbered nearly two thousand 


communicants, so that it became necessary to divide it. For a number 
of years he thus increased in labors, as pastor of so large a church, as 
professor of theology, and during the vacation in college when his strength 
would at all allow, as preacher, toiling in other towns and cities, some- 
times in the East, then again in the West, at Cincinnati and other 
places. 

Twice during this time he went to’ England, where he preached in 
Houghton, Birmingham, Worcester, and in Whitefield’s Tab- ig work in 
ernacle, Finsbury, London. This last place of worship #xeland. 
could seat three thousand persons. It was constantly filled, although 
week-day religious services were then almost unknown in London. 
Upon the first call for those who would like personal conversation upon 
the subject of the soul’s salvation, to repair to a certain hall in the 
neighborhood at the close of the preaching, some. fifteen or sixteen 
hundred persons thronged in, and filled the room to its utmost capacity. 
There was weeping and audible sobbing all over the house, as the 
preacher in the simplest and clearest way pointed out to them the duty 
of immediate and entire submission to God. This was only one of many 
evenings that followed in that large church in the midst of London, 
where he labored for nine months. He was often accosted in the streets, 
when walking in different parts of the city, by perfect strangers, who 
would say, “ Beg pardon, Mr. Finney, but I can’t pass you without stop- 
ping to thank you for the great good your sermons have done me.” A 
rector of an Episcopal church attended the meetings several times, and 
then went to preaching with all his might to promote a revival in his 
own parish. He established meetings at twenty different places in the 
parish, and in a short time fifteen hundred persons were converted as a 
result of his efforts. When Finney left London, four or five Episcopal 
churches were holding revival services, and the number of converts was 
increasing. It was ten years before Finney went again to England. 
He found to his astonishment that the work had never ceased, but had 
been spreading in all directions. In 1858, after preaching a few weeks 


‘in Houghton, he went to Borough Road Chapel, London. Here he met 


with the same large success, and what is better, left the church so awak- 
ened and in earnest, that, for years after, they expected, and really did 
47 
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have, conversions every week. Before returning home he visited Edin- 
burgh, and also Aberdeen, with blessed results. After this he returned 
to England for a few months, preaching in Bolton and in Manchester. 
In the former place sixty mill-hands were converted in one evening, at 
a meeting held for their especial benefit in the mills. After two years © 
of this constant and wearing labor, he returned to Oberlin, and resumed 
his teaching and preaching there. 

On returning from the first visit to England, Finney had become pres- 
Keuatais ident of the college, without, however, resigning any of his 
poaalin : his other duties, He continued to fill this place until a very 

few years before his death, when advancing years, and their 
usual infirmities, made it necessary for him to be relieved from some of 
his cares. He taught his classes until the end of the college year pre- 
ceding his death, and preached but a very short time before the close of 
his life, with much power and earnestness. In the language of one of 
his pupils and friends, “He was for more than a generation the best 
known representative of Oberlin abroad, and its constant inspiration at. 
home.” He elaborated a system of theology which, while it was essen- 
tially the same as that taught by the advanced school of New England 
theologians, was yet so modified, and as he regarded it improved, as to 
deserve its cognomen, “Oberlin theology,” and he upheld its doctrines 
with potent logic and earnest zeal. The principal characteristics of this 
system, as distinguished from those of other schools, cannot be better 
stated than in the language of an Andover (Massachusetts) theologian, 
in a “Critical Review of President Fiuney’s Theological System.” He 
says the tenets are: “(1.) The human will is self-determining in its action, 
(2.) All obligation is limited by ability. (3.) All virtuous choice termi- 
nates upon the good of beings, and in the ultimate analysis on the good 
of being in general. (4.) The will is never divided in its action, but is 
at each instant either wholly virtuous or wholly sinful.” The fitness of 
President Finney for this new field of work will be apparent if we recall 
the description of his mental traits already given. They were quickness 
of perception, clearness of discrimination, and logical acuteness. In ad- 
dition to these he had an earnest determination to know nothing but the 
truth. On all these points there has been much discussion and difference 
of opinion, but the subject which excited most opposition, and on account 
of which many of his early friends and co-laborers withdrew their sym- 
pathy from him for a number of years, was the doctrine of sanctification, 
As regards exactly what he taught, there has been widespread and per- 
sistent misunderstanding. The doctrine grew naturally out of the position 
that the will is altogether sinful or altogether virtuous in every act. He 
claimed that when we obey God wholly, we are then as perfect as we 
can be, at that moment, in that act. But he never taught that a man 
was made holy by one act, so as always to remain so. He held simply 
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that it is our duty to obey perfectly now, and to aim also to obey God 
the next moment, to watch and pray, to depend upon the. Holy Spirit, 
to continue in obedience, and that this state of constant obedience is 
sanctification, and that by prayer and watchfulness, and the help of the 
Spirit, man may hope to attain to “the stature of a perfect man in Christ 
Jesus.” 

In teaching he encouraged discussion and inquiry in the freest manner, 
and if in the progress of the discussion he obtained any new light on a 
vexed question, he cheerfully admitted it, and made the change in his 
subsequent statements. At one time when his own words were quoted 
against the position he was maintaining, he smilingly replied, “ Well, I 
don’t agree with Finney on that point.” He was always cordial and 
cheerful in the class-room, impressing upon all, however, the fact that his 
most earnest wish was for their spiritual insight into truth, and their per- 
sonal growth in the divine life, that so they might teach others that which 
they themselves knew and had experienced. Later he compiled his the- 
ological lectures in a volume called “ Finney’s Systematic Theology.” 
It was republished in England, and in the preface, Dr. Redford, a prom- 
inent theologian of Worcester, England, says, “As a contribution to 
theological science in an age when vague speculation and philosophical 
theories are bewildering many among all denominations of Christians, 
this work will be considered by all competent judges to be both valuable 
and seasonable.” sont 

The pastorate of so large a church, whose members were scattered 
over several miles of territory, would, in itself, seem occupa- 4, 4 pastor; is 
tion enough for one person. The pastor was necessarily tenderness. 
obliged to place some limit to his efforts. He never made social visits, 
he never went out to dine or take tea with a neighbor. All his time 
and his utmost strength were fully taxed by his duties. Yet no call for 
sympathy or help was ever neglected. The sick could testify to his daily 
visitation, to the support afforded by his brief prayer at their bedside, 
and his kindly interest in their recovery. Up to the last day of his life, 
his horse and carriage were brought to the door whenever the weather 
was fine, that he might go to drive some hopeless invalid, or frail conva- 
lescent, out for the air. He was in every sense of the word the father of 
his people. He baptized their children, he married the young men and 
maidens, comforted the dying with strong words of faith and cheer, and 
buried the dead, not without tears of sympathy with the bereaved, but also 
with such assurance of hope and immortal life that they could not but 
be consoled. Two or three years before his death, at nearly eighty years 
of age, he resigned his pastorate, which he had wished to do for some 
time, but had been prevented by the universal protest of the church and 
of all his friends. 

But he still preached occasionally, as he had strength, and to no one 
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would he ever delegate his mission to the poor, the sick, or those suffering 
under any affliction. ‘The writer vividly recalls the fact of his coming in 
one afternoon about two weeks before his death, very tired, and much 
heated, and when asked where he had been, he replied, “ To visit that sick 
girl away over on Street.” He walked about two miles on a warm 
August afternoon, because a sick girl wished to see him. It might readily 
be imagined that a man of such ready sympathies and strong enthusiasm 
would often be imposed upon, and much of his time wasted by unworthy 
calls; but his strong common sense always prevented that. One night, a 
little after midnight, the household were startled by the loud ringing of 
the door-bell. Mr. Finney himself arose and opened the door. A tall 
black man stood there, who said, “ Mr. Finney, dey hab got de debil ober 
hyar in de school-house, and de Lord wants you to come ober and drive 
him away; de Zord wants you to come.” Mr. Finney replied quickly, 
“Not He, at this time of night,” and shut the door. 

One lovely Sabbath afternoon, in the latter part of August, 1875, he 
spent with some of his children and grandchildren gathered about him, 
in singing sacred music and in loving converse. His voice seemed al- 
most as strong and musical as ever; it was sweet and clear, and not at 
all tremulous. The little party broke up about five o’clock, with fare- 
well kisses, and calling back from the gate, “ We'll come over again in 
the morning, father.” He retired about eight o’clock, Between ten and 
eleven he awoke in great pain, and after a few hours of suffering he en- 
tered Paradise, just as day dawned on the world which he had done so 
much to bless. To those standing about his bedside, who had been wit- 
nesses Of this long, earnest, and laborious life, it seemed that through the 
pale dawn they heard a voice from heaven saying, “ Well done, good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.”— H. F. C. 


LIFE XXV. ISABELLA GRAHAM. 
A. D. 1742—A. D. 1814. ASSOCIATE REFORMED, — AMERICA, 


Tue American metropolis, unlike the great Old World centres in so 
many things, differs from them in this also, that in affairs of church she 
never has dominated the surrounding population. Leaders of religion 
have none the less abounded here, noble men and devoted women. Of 
the latter none better deserves to be remembered than Isabella Graham. 
The grandchild of one of the founders of the Secession church of Scot- 
land, she justly belongs to the United Presbyterian household. Among 
all American leaders sprung of Seceder lineage, she may fairly be called 
the foremost woman, even as her pastor and almost son, John Mitchell 
Mason, whose name will often appear in this story of her life, may be 
reckoned the foremost man.! 


1 For other leaders of Seceder lineage see Lives XVII. and XVIII. 
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To acquaint ourselves with the Christian body, in whose membership 
in New York city she will be found for more than a score ovens ieee 
of years, it will be necessary to return to events occurring Seceders, and 
in Scotland some years before her birth. In 1688 the Re-— formed. 
formed, or Presbyterian, communion became again the established church 
in Scotland. The rights granted to it did not, however, include as much 
as was desired by many who had maintained their covenant with God 
and their brethren even unto blood. Yet the establishment of the church 
on the terms offered by the government was accepted by the vast major- 
ity. The few who rejected it set up an independent organization, calling 
themselves the Reformed Church, though better known as the “ Cove- 
nanters” (1706). A few years later (1733), others, ministers and mem- 
bers of the state church, found its rule too oppressive to be borne. For, 
instead of giving the Christian people of a parish the election of their 
pastor, the state gave it to a “patron” who possessed property in the 
parish, and, perhaps, titled position. Besides, opposition was made by 
the state to freedom of doctrine. For these reasons, Ebenezer Erskine, 
with his brother and other ministers, and with many people, seceded from 
the state church, and set up the Associate presbytery. Like the Re- 
formed body, they, and other detachments who joined them afterwards, 
had a second name, and were popularly called “the Seceders.” They, 
too, as Dean Stanley says, stood essentially upon the Covenant. Both 
Covenanters and Seceders were, for evident reasons, well prepared to be- 
come emigrants from home and fatherland at a fitting opportunity. In- 
deed, not a few of their fathers had already, in the time of the last Stu- 
arts, been sent for religion’s sake across the ocean, doomed to hard labor 
in the colonies. When the war of independence began, there were in ~ 
America a Reformed Presbytery, an Associate Presbytery of New York, 
and an Associate Presbytery of Philadelphia. By the close of the war 
these had grown very near to one another. The father of John Mitchell 
Mason, Dr. John Mason, of New York city, who had left his pulpit to 
serve in the army of Washington as chaplain, became an active agent in 
their union. All the Reformed ministers and all the Associate save two 
came together, constituting the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church.’ 
The two who held out, receiving help from Scotland, continued as an As- 
sociate church until 1858, when a further union took place, forming the 
present United Presbyterian Church of North America, This commun- 
ion, in its early and grand characteristics,— deep religious 4, steristics 
enthusiasm; heart hatred of bondage, whether ecclesiastical gy paces 
or personal; extended intellectual culture for both men and 

women, and especially for ministers; strict Sabbath observance; strong 


1 This was in 1782. Reformed ministers coming from Scotland continued the Reformed 
organization, which endures to this day, numbering, however, less than two hundred min- 
isters in its two divisions. 
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church discipline; and scriptural as opposed to frivolous psalmody, — will 
be found nobly exemplified in the life of Isabella Marshall Graham. 

Isabella Marshall was born in Lanark, in Scotland, July 29, 1742. 
From her mother, Janet Hamilton,! of whom she says, “ Never was there 
such a mother, — ber delight was with God, her closet was a’ Bethel, her 
Bible was her heart’s treasure,” Isabella early received religious im- 
pressions. In the woods of Elderslie, an estate (near Paisley) which 
her father had rented, she knew a bush under which, as she believed, 
she gave herself to God before she was ten years old. Upon reaching 
her eleventh year, having received a legacy of a hundred pounds, she 
asked that it might be applied to her education. She was sent (1752) to 
a boarding-school, in which she spent seven winters, receiving a training 
far above common for that day. At the end of her course of study she 
entered the communion of the Paisley church, of which John Wither- 
spoon (see Life VI.) was then pastor. At twenty-three Isabella married 
a physician of Paisley, John Graham, who was already, by a former 
marriage, father of two sons, both of whom became, at a later day, dis- 
tinguished officers of the British army. “I was the wife,” she wrote 
thirty-five years afterwards, “ of a man of sense, sentiment, and sensibil- 
ity, who was my very first love and lover, and that love ripened and im- 
proved with years.” 

When, two years after marriage, her husband was made a surgeon of 
the British army and ordered to Canada, she attended him on his jour- 
ney. An infant son was left with her parents, who planned to follow 
and to find a home in America. The five years following, ever looked 
upon by Mrs. Graham as outwardly the most joyous days of her life, 
were spent in garrison in Quebec, Montreal, and Fort Niagara, four of 
them at the last place, near the mighty cataract. The husband receiving 
She sees New Orders to Antigua, in the West Indies, the wife bravely fol- 
fork city for lowed him through the forests, taking three infant daugh- 

ters (the child left in Scotland having died there) and two 
Indian captives, their servants, by the way of the Mohawk and the 
Hudson to New York city. She then, for the first time, beheld the 
scene of her future labors. 

Severer discipline than she had yet known was still to educate her for 
her career in this New World metropolis. Within a year after reaching 
Antigua she was stricken by two profound sorrows, the death of her 
mother and that of her idolized husband. “ At one blow,” she writes, 
“He took from me all that made life dear, the very kernel of all my 
earthly joys, my idol, my beloved husband.” A widow on a strange 
shore, with but slight resources, not amounting in all to a thousand dol- 
lars, Mrs. Graham resisted the urging of her friends that she sell her 


1 Her mother’s father, a ‘ruling elder,” the grandparent named above (pa 
with the Erskines in forming the Associate Churoh of Suotheae: ace aa 
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servants. A few months before she had uttered her mind on slavery in 
a letter to her husband, then away upon military service: “I am told 
that you have taken a number of prisoners. I know not if you have 
any right to entail slavery on these poor creatures. If any fall to your 
share, do set them at liberty.” Now she writes of her two slaves to a 
friend in Antigua, “If it should please God to take me away in my 
approaching confinement, let Diana be sent with my children. As for 
Susan, I am at a loss what to do with her ; my heart tells me I have no 
right to entail slavery upon her and her offspring. I know I shall be 


' blamed, but Iam about to be called to account by a higher power than 


any in this world for my conduct, and I dare not allow her to be sold. 
I therefore leave it to herself, either to remain here, or, if it be her de- 
sire, to accompany the children.” She wrote at the same hour to her 
father in Scotland, commending to him her little ones. She included in 
her message her step-sons, saying: “Though I did not suffer a mother’s 
pangs for them, Heaven knows how equally I love them with those that 
cost me dearer.” She charged him: “ Remember to give my love to all 
my dear children.” To her brother, also, she sent tender words. 

The widow, in her trial, found friends in Christians, even in some 
whose church names were very strange to her. “Do you pings grionas a 
remember,” she writes to a friend, long afterwards, “how ‘he West Indies. 
much I used to say about our dear Methodist society in Antigua, and the 
three holy, harmless, zealous Moravian brethren ; and how the preachers 
gave each other the right hand of fellowship? ... . The Lord brought 


me into their fold a straggling lamb. These poor people nourished me 


with tenderness... ~ - Never, never shall I forget the labors of love of 
that little society. How many such stragglers as I may be wandering in 
both East and West Indies, and may be restored by these precious mis- 
sionaries! Iowe them of my labors more than others. I send you a bill 
of fifty pounds.” 

Instead of death Mrs. Graham found in Antigua a higher and better 
life. She became, too, the mother of a son, and with her babe and her 
girls took ship to Scotland. Hastening to her father, she found him not 
in the “large ancient mansion in which she left him, but in a thatched 
cottage consisting of three apartments.” By being surety for friends he 
had lost all his property. His health, too, had gone. His daughter added 
him to her family of four, and supported all of them, first at her father’s 
house at Cartside, making butter and selling it, feeding her yj-j.ituaes in 
children on porridge, and clothing them in homespun. Aft- 50nd. 
erwards for two years she taught a small school in Paisley, near by. Her 
slender earnings, with a widow’s pension of sixteen pounds, were all her 
income. The little capital brought with her she had invested, by the 
advice of a friend, in muslins, to be carried in his vessel and sold in the 
West Indies; but the ship was taken by the French. Of her situation 
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at Paisley she says, a few years after, “To this same town I returned 
a widow, helpless and poor, neglected and forgotten. I taught my little 
school, and earned my porridge, potatoes, and salt. I found myself totally 
neglected by some who once thought themselves honored by my acquaint- 
ance.” 

In the midst of her poverty it was suggested to her by the wife of an 
army officer to open a school in Edinburgh. In want of means, she was 
surprised by a remittance from the gentleman who had taken charge of 
her muslins, he having, without her knowledge, insured them, and recov- 
ered the insurance. She was thus enabled to remove to Edinburgh (1779), 
and to open a school. This she conducted with success for eight years. 
Among her near friends were the mother of Sir Walter Scott, then 
a mere boy, and the Viscountess Glenorchy. The death of the latter, 
her active patron and that of her father, helped sunder Mrs. Graham’s 
ties to her native country. Her heart went out, especially since the war 
of independence was over, to America. She welcomed the suggestion of 
her old pastor, Dr. John Witherspoon, favoring her removal to the United 
States. “She had entertained,” her daughter writes, “a strong partiality 
for America ever since her former residence there, and had indulged a 
‘sweet expectation of returning. It was her opinion and that of many 
pious people that America was the country where the church of Christ 
would preéminently flourish. She was therefore desirous to leave her 
offspring there.” One serious mistake she seems to have made: she left 
her son, now fifteen, behind her, without his mother’s care or sisters’ re- 
straint. The boy grew up with impetuous and roving spirit, after two 
years turned sailor, and five years later was last heard of upon a vessel 
which was taken by a French cruiser. Another child which was left by 
Mrs. Graham in Scotland prospered. This was the Penny Society, 
formed at her instance, composed of poor people, who laid aside each a 
penny a week as a fund to help them in sickness. It afterwards became 
endowed as “The Society for the Relief of the Destitute Sick.” 

Mrs. Graham’s apprentice work in schools and charities in Great 

; Britain well fitted her to be a master workman in the New 
Finds home and Ra 4 
weloome a New World, and in its greatest city. She reached New York 
September 8, 1789, and was welcomed by John Mason, by 
whom the church of her mother was nobly represented in America. In 
that church she at once found a home, and ties of love which she never 
sundered. 

Although the chief reasons for the setting up of the separate bodies of 
the Associate and the Reformed had been left behind when Great Britain 
was left, yet there remained many arguments for clinging to the “ testimo- 
nies” of two centuries. So John Mason and his friends maintained their 
denomination, and Isabella Graham labored in it, in the city of New York 
over twenty years. The Associate, the Reformed, and afterwards the 


a 
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United Presbyterian churches became a reservoir into which precious 
streams from the “old country” flowed, and from which they have poured 
forth to bless all the communions and all the states of this land. Mrs. 
Graham worked by the side of John Mason three years, and then mourned 
his death as that of a brother. She had seen her two daughters (one 
having entered the church in Scotland) received into his communion. 
“ Dr. Mason,” she says, “was a city set upon a hill. He was patstions neers 
with the army during the war after the evacuation of New Pastors. 

York, and had great influence over the soldiers; preached the gospel of 
peace uniformly, but never meddled with politics, though he was fully 
capable... . . I had the honor to close his dear eyes, and to shut those 
dear lips from whence so many’precious truths have proceeded, and to 
mix with the ministering spirits who attended to hail the released.” 

If Mrs. Graham lost a brother in John Mason, she found an almost 
son in John Mitchell Mason, the successor of his father. He was now, 
at twenty-four, just completing his studies in Edinburgh. That they 
were after Mrs. Graham’s heart, we cannot doubt, for his father had 
charged him, “ Read Boston, Erskine, Harvey, the Marrow of Modern 
Divinity, and the Synod’s Catechism ” (all of them strong diet, approved. 
of United Presbyterians). The young student, called home by his fa- 
ther’s death, was accepted by Mrs. Graham and the rest as their pastor 
(1793). “Our young Timothy, John Mitchell,” she writes, “is a per- 
fect champion for the gospel of Jesus. The Lord has-well girded him 
and largely endowed him. He walks closely with God and preaches 
like a Christian of long experience. He was ordained about two months 
ago in his father’s church, and a few weeks after married a lady of emi- 
nent piety, and preached all day, both the Sabbath before and after. 
There is probably no church in New York where discipline is so strict, 
nor one which has so many communicants. He is reckoned a lad of 
great talents, and many, even of the idle and careless, go to hear him.” 
Side by side with Mason, Mrs. Graham walked all her active years, and 
when at last she fell asleep, her fame was first sounded by the notes of 
his golden eloquence. 

Mrs. Graham’s New York school for young ladies was from the first 
a success. After three years she writes that “business” is good, “a 
house full of boarders and about sixty scholars.” A description of her 
school says, “ Her little republic was completely governed by a system 
of equitable laws. On every alleged offense, a court martial, as they 
termed it, was held, and the accused tried by her peers. ‘There were no 
arbitrary punishments, no sallies of capricious passion. The laws were 
promulgated, and obedience was indispensable. The sentences of the 
courts martial were always approved and had a salutary ger great work 
effect”? Mrs. Graham’s work as a teacher may be dis- % ® teacher. 
missed with the statement that George Washington admired and patron- 
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ized her school, and John Mitchell Mason said of it at her death, 
“Twenty-five years ago she opened in this city a school, the benefits of 
which have been strongly felt and will be long felt hereafter in different 
and distant parts of our country. She succeeded in that most difficult 
part of a teacher's work, the inducing youth to take an interest in their 
own improvement, and to educate themselves by exerting their own fac- 
ulties.” After retiring from her school Mrs. Graham’s home was with 
her two daughters (the eldest having died). She felt always an exceed- 
ing tenderness to her children, as strikingly appears in her letters to her 
son and in her memorial of her departed daughter. 

Mrs. Graham’s philanthropy overflowed in her school. It was even 
more plainly visible in her connection’ with enterprises outside of her 
life profession. First may be named Dr. John Mitchell Mason’s theo- 
logical seminary, the first entitled to the name upon this continent. 
Receiving unexpected profit by an investment in city lots soon after 
coming to New York, Mrs. Graham writes, “ Quick, quick, let me ap- 
propriate the tenth before my heart grows hard.” Half of the tenth 
Her interest in Sh Sent to missions, as already described, the other fifty 
a theological pounds she gave for a theological seminary. As this was 
oa in 1796, the year which Dr. Mason’s biographer names as 
that when he conceived the idea of the seminary, Mrs. Graham’s gift must 
have been one of the very first sums given to theological schools on 
this continent. Her pastor’s anxiety for trained preachers, says his son- 
in-law, came from the fact that “the seceding portion were deeply im- 
bued with evangelical spirit and earnestly desired to strengthen and 
perpetuate it.” This sent Mason to Great Britain to seek aid. Mrs. 
Graham speaks of his mission in a letter to a friend (1801): “I wrote 
you that our dear Mr. Mason leaves us next month for Britain. His 
errand is to state the situation of this country, so greatly in want of min- 
isters and of the means of educating ministers. Many of his people 
are dissatisfied, as he has two congregations to supply and a large family 
of his own. Why should he be the man? For my own part I think he 
is the very man. Though I love my minister, value his ministry and his — 
person, I hope the general interest of Christ’s body is more dear to me, 
and of infinitely more importance than my private comfort.” Mrs. Gra- 
ham followed closely her pastor's journey as he established “ articles of 
correspondence” with the Scotch Seceders, and thus secured preachers 
for America, and as he gathered a thousand pounds, mostly in London, 
for his seminary, enough to secure its successful opening. This school, 
let it be noted, became the training place of such fathers of the United 
Presbyterian Church as Dr. John T. Pressly of Allegheny, who calls 
Mason “one to whom I am under inexpressible obligations,” and Dr. 
David MacDill of Ohio, who as valedictorian took leave of Dr. Mason’s 
school with the words, “To the seminary we say, If I do not remember 
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thee let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth.” How deeply 
MacDill, who was in New York city in Mrs. Graham’s time, and others 
of the students esteemed her may be concluded from one of the brill- 
iant editorials of MacDill in the “United Presbyterian.” He says, 
treating of “Woman's Rights,” “We admit no intellectual inferiority 
of thesexi . 3 4. But the Christian church was designed to train up 
not a Semiramis, nor yet Queen Elizabeths nor Madame de Staéls, but 
. Isabella Grahams.” 

Not only in education, but in missions, Mrs. Graham was by her pas+ 
tor’s side, or ahead of him; Even while he was abroad, 4 jo,der in mis- 
meeting Wilberforce and the great English leaders of for- *ins- 
eign missions, and winning by his sermon on “Messiah’s Throne” the 
declaration from Robert Hall, who heard him in London, “I can never 
preach again !” he was still receiving impulse from the quiet woman in New 
York. He writes from Great Britain: “I have just seen a letter from 
Mrs. Graham. She is up riding on her high places, but it is all from the 
expectation that glorious successes are about to attend the gospel. She 
reckons much on the commotions in Kentucky” (see Life XVIII.). As 
early as 1796 Mrs. Graham had obtained from England missionary 
periodicals, and had secured a score or so of subscribers for them. She 
writes that year to a friend of the forming of the New York Missionary 
Society. Was not this, which was for the Indians, the first foreign 
missionary society, strictly speaking, in America?! Moreover, she raised 
up a woman in her pupil and assistant, Miss Farquharson, who became 
(1805) “the first American missionary to foreign lands.” How fully 
she was trained by Mrs. Graham may be concluded from the fact that 
after they both had left teaching they were for six years close compan- 
ions in missionary work in New York city. Morrison, the leader of 
Christianity in China (Life XX XVI.), when in New York was under 
the roof of Mrs. Graham, and wrote her afterwards as “ My ever dear 
mother Graham.” Vanderkemp and other leaders of missions were 
known to her through their correspondence with her pastor. As an 
important event she noted in a letter to a friend that upon “ the second 
Wednesday of February (1798), we commenced our first monthly 
meeting for prayer.” Her zeal for foreign missions may be left with the 
inquiry, What woman was more eminently a pioneer of all the vast 
organized “woman’s work for woman” throughout America? 

Mrs. Graham’s charity began, however, at home. In 1797 her house 
saw the forming of the Society for the Relief of Poor Wid- yer works of phi- 
ows with Small Children, of which she became first direc- #™*™°PY- 
tress. She certainly could feel tor such widows if any could. In the 


1 It is of course to be understood that more than one denomination had, as such, engaged 
in missions to the Indians, the Moravians having done so most notably. But had any as- 
sociation been formed within the American church before 1796 for evangelizing pagans ag 
its sole or primary object ? 
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spring of 1806 she presided at the organization of the first asylum for 
orphan children in the city of New York. Without waiting for a build- 
ing the ladies hired a house, and Mrs. Graham or one of her daughters 
taught every day until means were raised to pay for a teacher. The next 
year a building was begun. She was throughout life one of the trustees 
of this asylum property, which was afterwards exchanged for the present 
beautiful property at Bloomingdale. In 1811 a Magdalene Society arose 
under a board of ladies which elected Mrs. Graham to the office of presi- 
dent, which she filled until her death. 

Her efforts were called out not merely by the holding of office. She 
gave an afternoon each week for a time (1812) to teaching the catechism 
to the children of the Lancasterian School. She was for years a visitor 
of the New York Hospital, especially of the insane in it; also of the sick 
female convicts in the State’s prison. She joined (1814) ina Society for 
the Promotion of Industry among the Poor, which employed several hun- 
dred women, paying them for their work. Of this she became a manager. 
She helped organize (1814) the young people working in factories near 
her home into a Sabbath Morning Adult School, which continued after 
her death as a Sunday-school. She visited in a season of distress upwards 
of two hundred poor families (1804-5). Besides looking after their bodily 
wants she distributed to them Bibles, and this before the time of the 
Bible Society, whose institution she afterwards joyfully recorded (1809). 
“Tam not dealing in romance,” exclaimed Mason, recounting in his fu- 
neral discourse her works; “ the night would be too short for a full enu- 
meration of her worthy deeds. Suffice it to say that they ended but with 
her life!” 

To the spirit of a philanthropist Mrs. Graham added that of a patriot 
Yet even in the moment when the nation was lauding the 
departed Washington, she did not forget the deepest need of 
her country. While she joined to declare “great things were due him,” 
she yet hoped little from adulators who were “ bursting with gratitude to 
a creature, with enmity to a Saviour God.” She was ever intent on mak- 
ing America a land pleasant to dwell in, depending much for this upon 
the ministry. “In this New World,” she asked, “shall such men be reck- 
oned of none account, and their labors of no value? No! The wealth 
of the Indies cannot balance their work!” At Rockaway Beach, Long 
Island, where she spent the last five summers of her life, and in different 
churches in New York city, she lent strength to her pastors. 

Sh: was approaching her seventy-second anniversary and was within 
ten days of it when taken severely ill. Two days before (Sabbath) she 
had taught in her school of adults, and sat at the Lord’s table. The 
day before she had given religious lessons at the orphan asylum. Upon 
the fifth day of her illness she sent for an old friend, with whom she had 
an agreement that one should attend the other’s dying hours. Witha 


Her patriotism. 
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sweet expressive smile Mrs. Graham welcomed her, saying, “I am going 
to get the start of you. Iam called home before you. It will be your 
office to fulfill our engagement.” Three days she sank, ever full of joy. 
“ Yet I could weep,” she said, “ for sins against so good a God.” When 
very low and able to say but one word, that word, accompanied with a 
smile, was “ Peace.” Within two days of her anniversary, July 27, 
1814, she fell asleep. Her burial was without eulogy.!| A month later 
Dr. Mason celebrated her memory in noble words, which were published 
under the title of “ Christian Mourning.” 

Although Isabella Graham was a genuine product of the Secession 
churches of Scotland, cherishing their communion and their psalms, car- 
rying in her pocket, as a part of her “ Provision for Passing over Jor- 
dan,” one always used by her pastor upon sacramental occasions, the 
tender one hundred and third, “O thou my soul, bless God the Lord ;” 
she was nevertheless not the property of the “psalm-singing ” churches 
only, but was given by them to the Church Universal, and especially to 
the women of the church in America, who look back to this Christian 
daughter, sister, wife, mother, lover of her kind, not indeed as a “ saint,” 
yet as “a witness and a leader.” H. M. M. 


LIFE XXXVI. ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER. 
A. D. 1772—A. D. 1851. PRESBYTERIAN, — AMERICA. 


Tue overflow of Scottish population into the northern parts of Ire- 
land, which took place at various times, but reached a climax in the sev- 
enteenth century, resulted in the formation of what was virtually a new 
race, known as the Scotch-Irish. There was doubtless, in some instances, 
admixture of blood, but in many cases, as in that of the Alexanders, 
there seems to have been none whatever; yet the new settlers, whilst 
retaining the most strongly marked peculiarities of their ancestral stock, 
unquestionably laid aside some of the traits of their Caledonian fore- 
fathers, and acquired some of the characteristics of the southern Celt. 
Thus there were combined in happy proportion in the character of this 
stalwart people the best qualities of both the older races. ‘There was 
one thing above all others, in which the Scottish immigrant refused to 

1 Funeral addresses were distasteful to her pastor, Dr. Mason. ‘‘ When his son James 
died at Carlisle,” says Dr. MacCartee, ‘‘I went there to attend the funeral and was re- 
quested by some members of the family to beg the doctor to allow an address to be made 
at the grave for the sake of his son’s young companions in college. Idid so. He at once 
replied, ‘No, no, these things are so often abused.’ Of course, I did not urge the mat- 
ter. As the young men who served as pall-bearers lifted the coffin, the afflicted father ex- 
claimed, in tones which those present can never forget, ‘ Young men ! tread lightly, ye 
bear a temple of the Holy Ghost!’ Then, overcome by his feelings, he dropped his head 
upon my shoulder and said, ‘Dear MacCartee, say something, which God may bless, to 
his young friends.’ ’’ An address was made, and very soon a revival, powerful and pre- 
cious in its fruits, began in the college and the town. 
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walk in the steps of the man of Donegal or Tipperary, and that was 
his religion. If it is true that the denizen of Southern Ireland is inflex- 
ible in his adhesion to the Church of Rome, it is equally true that his 
northern neighbor is not a whit less firm in his hold upon the tenets and 
usages of Protestantism. Indeed, wherever it has been carried, the name 
Scotch-Irish has come to be regarded as a synonym for the word Presby- 
terian. 

Not content with their translation from one to another of the British 
By birtha vir. JSlands, large numbers crossed the Atlantic and joined the 
ginian. colonies that had effected settlements in America. One of 
these settlements was in the Valley of Virginia. Archibald Alexander 
was born near Timber Ridge, in Augusta (now Rockbridge) County, 
Virginia, on the 17th of April, 1772. His father was of an honora- 
ble lineage, being a scion of the ancient house of the MacAlexanders 
of Tarbert, in Kentyre. His mother was Ann Reid, the estimable 
daughter of a wealthy land-holder of the same colony. Both of Archi- 
bald’s parents were reputable and pious people. The house in which 
Archibald first saw the light was, like most others of that day, built 
of square logs, and was situated not far from a little mountain-stream, 
familiarly styled South River. When he was about three years old his 
father removed to the south of the North River, to what was known 
as the Forks, a name given to the whole territory lying between the 
James River and its north branch. The scenery of the fertile region 
in which the future theologian’s boyhood was passed was in a high de- 
gree picturesque and romantically beautiful. Not many miles away was 
the famous Stone Bridge, or “ Natural Bridge,” as it is universally de- 
nominated, and in plain view rose the cerulean outlines of the House and 
the Jump Mountains. Archibald’s father inherited from his ancestors a 
love of books, and in common with his Scotch-Irish neighbors knew the — 
value of learning. Archibald was, like young David, “ ruddy and of a 
beautiful countenance.” From the first he showed signs of intellectual 
vivacity, and was selected out of a family of nine children as the one 
who was to receive a liberal education. Like the rest he was early put to 
school. His first teacher was “ Jack Reardon,” an English convict, who 
had been transported for crime and was a servant of his father. From 
him he learned little more, he says, than how to exercise his lungs. 
Then he fell under the tuition of one Stevenson, and afterwards of an- 
other Englishman and “redemptioner” of the name of Rhodes. He 
looked back upon the year under them with much satisfaction. 

At ten years of age Archibald was placed under the guidance of the 
His masters @ra- Bev. William Graham, a graduate of the College of New 
ham, Priestly. Jersey, who had set up, at Timber Ridge Meeting-House, 
the Liberty Hall Academy, a chartered institution which had been taken 
under the care of Hanover Presbytery, and was afterwards developed 
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into Washington College. The school had existed before Mr. Graham 
came into the State, but at a point some six or seven miles to the east. 
It was now situated on the edge of Mr. Alexander’s estate. The build- 
ings had not yet gone up, and meanwhile studies were carried on in one 
of the upper rooms. of Mr. Graham’s house. Here it was that the bloom- 
ing boy was admitted to some intimacy with classical learning. His 
master taught few books, and was in the habit of warning his pupils 
against the danger of forming their opinions from the number, or even 
from the weight, of the authorities that could be cited in their support, 
instead of adopting them as the result of their own independent re- 
flection. Some of the young men took this advice kindly and profited 
by it, among whom was Archibald Alexander. To others it proved a 
stumbling-block. 

Another of his masters, and the one with whom he was brought into 
the closest daily contact, was James Priestly, the usher, a man equally 
remarkable in his way, and one who stimulated to the utmost young 
Archibald’s dawning genius and slumbering love of learning. Some- 
times he would take the boys to a romantic spot, where a large spring 
breaks from the hill-side and pours itself noisily into the river below. 
Here Priestly would harangue his pupils in the words of Demosthenes, 
and with all the fire that could have been looked for in the Grecian ora- 
tor. His wondering disciple, from whose recollections we make this 
report, says that when the sentiments he uttered were sublime, the gifted 
usher would be raised to such heights of enthusiasm as to be transported 
beyond himself. 

Notwithstanding the advantage of such teachers, our young scholar 
made at this time what he conceived to be but humble attainments. 
This does not seem to have been the usher’s judgment, though, for he 
spoke of him to his father as a boy of great promise. The school had 
become very corrupt, and Archibald had fallen into several doubtful (or 
more than doubtful) practices, though restrained by bashfulness or timid- 
ity (as he says) from going to the point of excess that had been reached 
by other of the boys. He also was favored about this time with the in- 
structions of a new usher, Archibald Roane, afterwards governor of Ten- 
nessee. This was when he was entering upon the study of Horace. On 
the departure of Mr. Roane, Archibald fell more constantly than before 
under the tuition of Mr. Graham. The curriculum of studies was the 
same as Dr. Witherspoon’s at Princeton. They had the same text-books, 
and transcribed Witherspoon’s lectures on moral philosophy and criti- 
cism. It was the desire of the principal that Archibald should take a 
regular degree; and there was no doubt entertained of his ability to de 
so, as he had always been placed in the first grade, though he himself 
modestly ascribed the favor shown him more to his youth and small stat- 
- ure, and to his prompt answers, than to any solid desert. It turned out, 
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however, when his father came back from a journey to Fredericksburg, 
that he had made an engagement for him as tutor in the family of Gen- 
eral Posey, of the Wilderness, twelve miles west of that city. 

In this situation Mr. Alexander did a great deal of hard reading, and 
acquired at this time the foundation of all the accuracy he afterwards 
gained in the Latin language. In his latter years he has been heard to 
say that for half a century’he had read more Latin than English. His 
reading of authors in the vernacular was miscellaneous and discursive. 
He addicted himself much to history and travels, and indeed everything 
that could give him information. His thirst for knowledge was at all 
periods of his life unquenchable. He tried to interest himself in Locke’s 
Essay, but failed to comprehend it; and it was not till long afterwards 
that he disclosed his extraordinary proclivity for the science of the mind 
which became his favorite branch of study. 

At General Posey’s he met an aged Christian lady, Mrs. Tyler, a 
An aged aay Member of the Baptist Church, who gradually succeeded in 
the agent in his turning his thoughts more and more into religious channels. 
conversion, 

She conversed with him, put books into his hands, and went 
with him to hear preachers. _She was a lover of the writings of John 
Flavel, and naturally wished to put his books in the hands of her Pres- 
byterian friend. Learning that Flavel was a Presbyterian he sought at 
once to discover what were his views of regeneration. He was a total 
stranger to works on the evidences of Christianity. He was not even 
aware that any such works had been written; though he had often heard 
of the infidel arguments, he had not hitherto paid any attention to them. 
Now he calmly interrogated himself as to the ground of his belief. 
This he felt all the more urged to do, as so large a number of intelligent 
Virginians, and others, had embraced the deistical views that had been 
propagated from France. Into a trunk of classical and scientific books 
that had been sent to him from home some kind lady had thrown a cheap 
pamphlet which he had often seen tossing about the house, and which he 
was now displeased to recognize. On opening it, however, he was at 
once arrested by the title, “ Internal Evidences of the Christian Religion, 
by Soame Jenyns, Esq.” The family had gone to church, and he sat 
down to read. The effect upon his mind was overwhelming. When he 
ceased, the room had the appearance of being illuminated. He had not 
been without transient religious impressions while yet a little boy in Au- 
gusta. Once the seriousness vanished instantly from his mind on hearing 
his parents speak slightingly of the sermon. Now he began to be in 
concern. Before this he had often prayed mentally at critical times, but 
was not in the habit of secret prayer. Now, every fair morning, he went 
out into the fields to meditate. Having found some plots of green grass, 
shut in by thickets, and overhung by great beech trees, he made a booth 
or arbor with his knife; and used to resort to this sequestered spot 
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with his book on the Lord’s Day. On a particular Sunday evening the 
place became solemn and delightful to such a degree that he was loath to 
return home. This was not accompanied by a radical reformation of char- 
acter. Mrs. Tyler was accustomed to make use of his services as a reader. 
One Sabbath evening he had been led to select Flavel’s “Method of 
Grace,” and the sermon on Revelation iii. 20, “Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock.” The discourse was upon “the patience and forbear- 
ance and kindness of the Lord Jesus to impenitent and obstinate sin- 
ners.” As he read on, his voice began to falter, and at length he laid 
‘down the book, rose up hastily, and with a full heart repaired to his 
little sylvan oratory. There he threw himself upon his knees; and after 
some minutes was overwhelmed with a flood of joy. He did not after- 
wards remember that he had at this moment any distinct views of Christ. 

For a few days he walked carefully ; but in a week his former feelings 
returned, and when he was tempted he transgressed as before. The rec- 
ollection filled him the next day with unutterable anguish. The inter- 
course with Flavel and good Mrs. Tyler enabled him to comprehend better 
than he had done the cardinal doctrines of the Christian system. A little 
book, “ Jenks on Justification by Faith,” which fell into his hands about 
this time, had an effect not unlike the perusal of Soame Jenyns. Before 
he had been leaning on the old covenant ; now everything appeared 
clear as if written with a sunbeam. A good sermon was a feast now to 
the ardent young inquirer. This year, 1788-1789, he~afterwards re- 
garded as an epoch in his spiritual history. If not actually regenerated, 
he was’ at this period much enlightened and savingly awakened. He now 
began to seek for the truth as for hid treasure. To John Flavel, he was 
wont to say, he certainly owed more than to any uninspired writer. 

At the end of a year he returned to his native haunts among the 
mountains of Rockbridge. This was the era of the “Great poisious expe- 
Revival,” as it was called, and the Presbyterians of the day agg ees 
were divided into the Old Side and New Side, agreeably to vival.” 
their inclination to frown upon or to encourage the awakening. The 
friends of Mr. Alexander belonged as a general thing to the Old Side. 
His pastor and old preceptor,-Mr. Graham, had been invited across the 
mountains to witness the revival scenes, and took his former pupil along 
with him. On the way a novel and impressive sight presented itself. A 
large company of young people moved slowly by on horseback, sing- 
ing hymns. Most of them were young converts, who had attended the. 
Rey. Nash Legrand from Caswell County, North Carolina. They had 
traveled fifty or sixty miles in order to attend the sacrament, and were 
full of zeal and of solemn and tender feeling. 

As soon as nearly all the people who were returning had passed, they 
- espied the imposing figure of Dr. John Blair Smith, the son of the ven- 

erable Dr. Robert Smith, of Pequea, Pennsylvania, and a brother of 
48 
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the famous President Samuel Stanhope Smith, of Princeton. The two 
clergymen saluted one another heartily. Mr. Graham was soon induced 
to codperate with the movement; and his pupil never knew a man to 
be more transformed. They visited Prince Edward, and were hospita- 
bly received at Hampden Sidney, of which Dr. Smith had resigned the 
management into the hands of the Rev. Drury Lacy, of “the silver 
hand.” Hearing much whilst on this journey of bodily convulsions, Mr. — 
Alexander was much perturbed at the want of these physical manifesta- ~ 
tions in his own case. The travelers journeyed to the verge of “the 
mountain” again, into Bedford, and when they had arrived at Liberty 
were joined by a large party of friends from Rockbridge, among whem 
was Mr. Alexander’s eldest sister. While at Liberty he went a little out 
of town to a thicket near a wood for meditation and prayer. Suddenly 
there came over him such a melting of heart as he never knew before or 
after. In looking back upon this experience in after life, the subject of 
these pleasing emotions was disposed to ascribe it to a quick change in the 
animal system, and to the relief arising from a flow of pent-up tears, 
This gush of feeling was succeeded by a sweet composure of spirit. He 
could not recall any thought of Christ, or much contrition for sin. In a 
few hours everything was as it had been before. He was gradually 
brought to the conclusion that his case was desperate, and that he would 
certainly be damned. This was a sober and deliberate influence, and pro- 
duced no agitation. The justice of God, it seemed to him, could be satis- 
fied in no other way. 

On their return to Lexington the young disciples, in the iapiga of 
their hearts, fully expected an immediate outpouring of the Spirit among 
their neighbors and friends; nor were they wholly disappointed. Some, 
however, opposed the work of grace, and some good men looked coldly 
upon it. Much extravagance and some fanaticism had been mixed up 
with the revival, though in Virginia the preaching had been uniformly 
sound, and the measures resorted to were commonly Scriptural. One day 
in the forest, at the foot of a projecting rock in a dark valley, Alexander 
tasted the bitter cup of despair. He knelt upon the ground, and poured 
out a broken ery for help, when in a moment he had such a view 6f the 
crucified Redeemer as was without parallel in -his after experience, filling 
his mind with joy and even transport. For a few days he was full of 
serenity, and yet he soon fell back into darkness. In the autumn of the 
year 1789 he made an open profession of his faith. His first communion 
was not on the whole a comfortable one. He greatly feared, lest he had 
eaten and drunk damnation to himself. The second approach that he 
made to the Lord’s table was, however, an occasion of delightful peace 
and assurance. 

In subsequent controversies about what were styled “new measures,” 
there were some who called Dr. Alexander a cold recluse who had never 
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felt the glow of revival warmth in his own heart, little imagining in the 
midst of what scenes he had been awakened and-converted. Soon after 
becoming a communicant he began to study for the ministry, and was sent 
as a ruling elder to Philadelphia, to the meeting of the general assembly, 
where he first saw Witherspoon and other leaders, and attended upon the 
debates with the keenest interest. 

After the completion of his theological studies, he was licensed as a 
probationer for the gospel ministry, and was sent out by the ama 
_ synod of Virginia as a missionary into the sparsely occu- sionary through 
- pied territory within their bounds. He was accompanied Pie: 
on this errand by a classmate, a young man of talents and piety. For six 
months they journeyed on horseback, going from house to house in the 
hospitable country. One night they had much conversation with James | 
Shelburne, an old mill-wright, wearing a leathern apron, who (though an 
unlettered man) had become a Baptist preacher. They felt it to be their 
duty to question him as to his call to the ministry; but before he was done 
with them, the old man made them look with some doubt on their own 
call. Their way lay through Charlotte and Prince Edward, and after. 
their separation Mr. Alexander took charge of the churches of Brien’s 
and Cumberland. 

This region had enjoyed the pastoral services of the Rev. William 
Robinson, one of the pioneers, the Rev. Robert Henry, whose ministry 
had been greatly helpful to the blacks, and of that great man, the Rev. 
Samuel Davies, afterwards president of the College of New Jersey; and | 
there were some who still remembered the incomparable eloquence of 
Whitefield, who had passed through the country. ‘The conditions of life 
in the new settlements east of the Blue Ridge had produced many re- 
markable characters, some of whom are not unknown to fame. Others 
lived in greater obscurity. Col. Samuel Venable used to be likened by 
Mr. Alexander to Benjamin Franklin, and the Rev. Samuel Brown to 
Jonathan Edwards. In this region lived two of the greatest orators 
whom America has produced, — Patrick Henry and John Randolph of 
Roanoke. It so chanced that the subject of this memoir was present at 
Charlotte Court on the occasion of the meeting of these distinguished 
men for the first and only time of their lives at the same hustings. He 
was already acquainted with Henry (then old and infirm), and afterwards 
numbered Randolph among his hearers, he having been known to make 
a detour for the purpose of hearing Alexander preach. Among the in- 
timate friends of this period were the eccentric but gifted Conrad Speece, 
a preacher of great originality and force, and the Rev. John H. Rice, 
one of the foremost men in the roll of the Virginia ministry, the founder 
of the Union Theological Seminary in Prince Edward. 

For a short time Mr. Alexander was president of Hampden Sidney 
College, which had fallen into a very low state. He was chosen by 
the Presbytery of Hanover a commissioner to the general assembly 
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which adopted the famous “ Plan of Union,” the repeal of which led to 
ili the disruption of the old church. Before returning, he 
resident of : 
Hampden-Sid- went as a delegate from the general assembly (which at 
wef this period always met in Philadelphia, then the chief city 
of the land) to the general association of Connecticut, and took the oc- 
casion to make an extensive journey through New England, where he 
formed the acquaintance, and received the hospitable courtesies, of the 
venerable Samuel Hopkins, and others equally noted. Mr. Alexander 
engaged in amicable discussion with some of the leaders of the new the- 
ology, and seems to have made a favorable impression on the people with 
whom he was brought in contact. He preached everywhere, and always 
in the free and hearty style to which he had accustomed himself in Vir- 
ginia, never taking a note into the pulpit. He had schooled himself to 
follow trains of premeditated reasoning, and was prone to indulge in 
graceful rhetorical embellishments. He was small, with a dark, piercing 
eye, and a flute-like voice that vibrated with emotion and penetrated to 
any distance. 

Declining the appointment of Phillips professor in Dartmouth College, 
on his return to his native State, he was married to Janetta Waddel, a 
daughter of the celebrated James Waddel, of Louisa County, the 
“blind preacher” of Mr. Wirt’s “ British Spy,” and an orator the ac- 
counts of whom scem almost fabulous, and remind one of the stories of 
Patrick Henry and Whitefield. In 1801 he had been invited to a pas- 
torate in Baltimore, but did not accede to the call. A few years later he 
became the successor of Dr. Milledoler, in Philadelphia, with the pas- 
toral care of the Third Presbyterian Church, in Pine Street. The peo- 
ple he ministered to were gf simple manners, and contained many from _ 
the neighborhood of the navy yard, with a considerable proportion of 
shipmasters and pilots. The predominant ingredient was the good old 
Scotch-Irish element he was so familiar with. His labors here were 
faithful and most acceptable, though irksome, and were pursued in a 
climate unfavorable to Mr. Alexander’s health. The studies of his ear- 
lier days were now much enlarged, and a goodly number of volumes 
began to fill the shelves of his library. Among other linguistic sttdies 
he took lessons in Hebrew, under a learned Jew by the name of Hor- 
witz. During a great part of his life Mr. Alexander was in the habit 
of reading at least one chapter daily in the Hebrew Bible. 

In the year 1812, Archibald Alexander was appointed by the general 
een, assembly professor of the theological seminary that had 
father of Prinee- just been set up at Princeton. For a time the whole work 

of organizing the institution, under the plan of the assem- 
bly, was in the hands of Alexander, then just forty years old. He had 
no predecessor, and had scarcely a precedent. He devoted himself, not 
only to the outward administration, but to Hebrew, Greek, criticism, her- 
meneutics, and theology, including dogmengeschichte. This was the year 
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of the war with England, which was carried on, however,'almost exclu- 
sively on the high seas. Late in the following year he was joined by 
Dr. Samuel Miller, who was his colleague for nearly forty years, and 
with whom, during that entire period, he lived in unbroken harmony and 
tender love. Dr. Miller assumed the chair of history and polity. Never 
were two men more unlike. Dr. Miller had been formed on the stately 
model of President Stanhope Smith. He was not only a perfect speci- 
men of the Christian gentleman, but was regular as a clock in all his 


habits, and singularly punctilious in his regard for all the niceties of the 
‘social rubric. He was a truly affable, learned, godly man, and a man 


of excellent ability. As time brought its changes, others were added to 
the faculty, as notably Dr. Charles Hodge, who was to exert such a 
mighty influence on the church, and whom his theological preceptor and 
associate likened to Calvin without his severity. Yet the older race of 
students naturally thought first of the two original professors. Dr. 
Alexander was now exactly at his meridian. He was at this time, as at ~ 
all times, severely bound down by no rules, except such as are dictated 
by Christian propriety. Scrupulously clean, he seemed to give no thought 
to his dress. Though his study door was open to anybody and every- 
body, he was sometimes known to show amiable signs of weariness. He 
was in all things preéminently a child of nature as well as of grace. In 
the pulpit he was at his best when purely extemporaneous. A learned 
chief justice once styled him, jocosely, “ the prince of Methodist preach- 
ers.” Just at this point,a memorable change took place in his general 
mode of life. Although in his youth a bold and expert horseman, and 
one who lived much in the open air and in the saddle, he now con- 
fined himself strictly to exercise in his carriage, and as the years ad- 
vanced became a voluntary prisoner to his study, and almost literally to. 
his ‘well-worn elbow-chair. A corresponding change occurred in his: 
preaching. Until near seventy he did not take paper into the pulpit, ex- 
cept on the occasion of his trials before presbytery. Now he took to 
reading, and with a marked decline in the power of his delivery. At the 
close he used to push up his spectacles on his forehead, cast those light- 
ning lances about him, and launch out untrammeled as if upon his na- 
tive element. The raising of his glasses always acted on his auditors 
like a sudden burst of sunshine. The March winds preyed fearfully on 
his nervous system, and he was urged by Dr. Rice and other of his Vir- 
ginia friends to consult his health and return to the South. He con- 
sented so far as to revisit the scenes of his more active experience, where 
he was received with open arms by attracted crowds, and where his 
preaching made an impression that is remembered to this day. Some- 
what later he reluctantly declined an invitation to a chair in the Virginia 
Union Theological Seminary. ‘ 

Mr. Alexander, from this time onward, buried himself more and more 
among the Latin theologians of the seventeenth century. His method 
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of teaching was partly by text-book and partly by lecture ; partly, also, 
by animated criticisms upon the written theses of the students, as well 
as upon their oral discussions. He was surprisingly versed in geography 
and the exact sciences. His topographical faculty was something mar- 
velous. He never forgot a road or a way-mark, and had the charges of 
his widely scattered pupils, and indeed the minutest localities of the 
entire country, so far as he was acquainted with it, mapped off in his 
mind with all the particularity of a drawn chart. He was still devoted 
to metaphysical inquiries, and paid great attention to the evidences and 
the canon, and brought out popular works on these subjects, as well as on 
the history of the Jews and the history of the colonization of Liberia, 
and in his later years an admirable treatise on ethics. The Rev. Dr. 
MacGuffey, Jong the brilliant professor of mental philosophy in the 
University of Virginia, once remarked to the writer, that whenever Dr, 
Alexander touched an intricate question in intellectual or moral science, 
it was “with the spear of Ithuriel.” His elaborate reply to Dr. Murdoch 
on the “ Atonement,” and to Dr. John Brown, of Edinburgh, on the 
“Nature of Cause,” were greatly admired for the fairness, the lucidity, 
and the cogency of their argument. Dr. Alexander was to some extent 
implicated in the ecclesiastical movements connected with the division of 
the Presbyterian Church in 1837 and 1838, into the branches known as 
Old and New School, but always deprecated the agitation 
which made that division a necessity, and pursued a course 
throughout in his relations with both parties, that was marked by his char- 
acteristic prudence and wisdom. ‘The position he occupied was a pecul- 
iarly trying one, and it is generally allowed that in his conduct he united 
candor and fairness with delicacy and Christian affection. 

The last years of his life were uneventful, but abundant in labors in 
the professor’s chair and among the congregations. In the class-room 
and in the conference on Sabbath afternoon, his eye would kindle and 
his face shine, and he sometimes, on these occasions, in reasoning and 
power of analysis, in lucid statement and ripe spiritual wisdom, seemed 
raised above himself, and spoke like one almost inspired. His sermons 
lacked much of the earlier pictorial quality, but if less graphic were, if 
possible, even more perspicuous and accurate, and certainly more pro- 
found. His forte was clearly in experimental theology. His knowledge 
of fallen human nature, especially when under the workings of the Holy 
Spirit, was so amazing that President Woolsey, late of Yale College, 
one of his pupils, has even ventured so far as to call him “the Shake- 
speare of the human heart.” In person and manner he was said to re- 
semble William Wilberforce, the English philanthropist and Christian 
author. The most obvious trait of his preaching was its simplicity. 
Children and servants could understand all he said. ‘This was also the 
distinguishing trait of his whole character, “his utter simplicity.” His 
modesty and self-forgetful natveté were those of a little child. 


A peacemaker. 
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When in his prime he was thin, though he afterwards grew more stout, 
with an inclination to corpulence; his complexion was clear, 4, punches 
and his soft brown hair already beginning to be silvered, pearance. 
albeit it never became altogether white; his countenance was wonder- 
fully mobile and animated, and his eye that of an eagle. Latterly he 
had a stoop of the shoulder and a characteristic swaying, irregular gait. 
A broad cloak hung at an angle on one side, and he would dart sudden 
downward glances to the right or left. He was of mercurial spirits, and 
in the social circle and at the home fireside often full of vivacity, affec- 


‘ tionate gayety, and banter. In his best moods it would be hard to find 


his equal as a raconteur." He was however subject to fits of silence and 
depression. Few men were ever more deeply reverenced or widely 
loved. His life was hid with Christ in God. For an hour at twilight 
every evening, he suffered no interruption of his privacy, and was be- 
lieved to be then engaged in devotional or serious meditations. His 
face came to show unmistakable traces of a mellowed Christian expe- 
rience. His very appearance was that of a holy as well as aged and 
‘benevolent man. His colleague, Dr. Miller, preceded him to the other 
world; and Dr. Alexander, with all the solemnity of the eternal state in 


‘his manner, preached the funeral sermon on the occasion of his interment. 


He announced his own departure as near at hand, and made his prepara- 
tions for the great journey as calmly and methodically as if he had 
been going back to Rockbridge, among his native mountains in old Vir- 
ginia. It was a blessed sojourn in the land of Beulah. His influence 
was by this time second to that of no man in the church. The cloud of 
his distinguished and undistinguished pupils rose up to praise him in at 
the gate. The hour of his euthanasia was not long postponed. After 
the most impressive and gratifying testimonies of his composure and as- 
surance, he was gathered to his fathers, and was buried by the Synod of 
New Jersey, then in session in Princeton, on Friday, the 24th of Oc- 
tober, 1851, in the eightieth year of his age. And the whole church 
joined in the,cry, “ The chariots of Israel and the horsemen thereof.” ? — 


_#LC, A. 


1 Dr. Alexander left behind him, besides his devoted widow, who did not long survive 
him, six sons and a daughter: James Waddel, William Cowper, Joseph Addison, Archi- 
bald, Samuel Davies, Janetta, and Henry Martyn. Of these, three are now gone, who 
once added to the indescribable charm of the circle at Princeton. James was the accom- 
plished professor, in both the college and«the seminary, where he succeeded Dr. Miller, 
and the gifted and beloved pastor of the Duane Street and the Fifth Avenue and Nine- 
teenth Street churches. He was also a distinguished author. William was an able law- 
yer and legislator, and then the first president of a large insurance company. Addison 
was the well-known professor in the seminary and commentator on Isaiah, Acts, Matthew, 
and Mark. He was a rare linguist and brilliant genius. As a preacher he at times ex- 
celled most of his contemporaries. The two last named had a vein of original humor, and 
both were endowed with powers of memory that were almost unexampled. Dr. Alexander 
never appeared to better advantage than when chatting with his wife and children. 

2 See the charming narrative of his conversation in his last hours with the pastor of the 


shurch of his family, the Rey. Dr. William E. Schenck.  (Sprague’s Annals, vol. iv.) 
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LIFE XXVIII. CHARLES HODGE. 
A. D. 1797-A. D. 1878. PRESBYTERIAN, — AMERICA. 


Tur paternal grandfather of Charles Hodge, with his two brothers, 
emigrated from the north of Ireland in 1735, and settled in Philadel- 
phia. They were by education Presbyterians, and by grace pious men, 
and gladly codperated in the great revival which soon after visited the 
city of their adoption under the preaching of Whitefield. They were 
among the founders and first office-bearers of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, founded in 1740, whose first pastor was the apostolical Gilbert 
Tennant. Charles Hodge’s father was a godly physician, whose health 
was broken by the exposures incident to his disinterested labors through- 
out the yellow fever epidemics occurring from 17938 to 1795. His mother, 
adescendant of French Huguenots, was born and educated among the 
orthodox Congregationalists of Boston. He thus writes of his own earli- 
est life: “ When my father died in 1798, he left a widow, little more than 
thirty years of age, and two children, Hugh Lenox, aged two years, and 
Charles, aged six months. It is no marvel that mothers are sacred in the 
meet a eyes of their children. The debt they owe them is beyond 

all estimate. To our mother, my brother and myself, under 
God, owe absolutely everything. ‘To us she devoted her life. For us 
she prayed, labored, and suffered. : J 

“Our early training was religious. Our mother was a Christian. She 
took us regularly to church, and carefully drilled us in the Westminster 
Catechism, which we recited on stated occasions to Dr. Ashbel Green, 
our pastor. I think that in my childhood I came nearer to the apostolic 
injunction, ‘ Pray without ceasing,’ than in any other period of my life. 
As far back as I can remember I had the habit of thanking God for 
everything I received, and asking Him for everything I wanted. If I 
lost a book or any of my playthings, I prayed that I might find it. I 
prayed walking along the streets, in school and out of school, whether 
playing or studying... I did not do this in obedience to any prescribed 
rule. It seemed natural. I thought of God as an everywhere present 
Being, full of kindness and love, who would not be offended if children 
talked to Him. I knew He cared for*sparrows. I was as cheerful and 
happy as the birds, and acted as they did.” 

He received his classical education in Somerville, and at the academy 
in Princeton, New Jersey, and entered the college in the latter place in 
the fall of 1812, just after the inauguration of his old pastor, Dr. Ashbel 
Green, as president of the college, and of Dr. Archibald Alexander as 


the first professor of the new theological seminary of the Presbyterian 
Church, 
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His religious experience having gradually ripened, he, with his friend 
Kinsey Van Dyke, made a profession of faith in the Presbyterian church 
in Princeton, January 13, 1815, in the middle of their Senior year. The 
afternoon of the Saturday preceding there was a sergeant with a drum- 
mer in the town enlisting recruits for the then pending war with Great 
Britain. One student abruptly hailed another with the announcement 
that “Hodge had enlisted.” “Is it possible!” was the 
response. “ Yes, he has enlisted under the banner of King 
Jesus.” This stand, as Dr. Green judged, codperating with other provi- 


He enlists. 


' dential events, was influential in bringing to a crisis the great revival in 


the college which immediately ensued. One half of the previously un- 
converted students were brought.to a knowledge of Christ, and among 
these several who were eminent in the Christian ministry, and life-long 
intimate friends of Charles Hodge: as John Johns, bishop of Virginia, 
Charles P. McIlvaine, bishop of Ohio, W. J. Armstrong, secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, William James, 
Charles Stewart, etc. 

Mr. Hodge entered the theological seminary under the instruction of 
those eminent servants of God, Drs. A. Alexander and Samuel Miller, 
in the fall of 1816. At the close of his course in 1819 he was selected 
by Dr. Alexander to be his assistant in teaching the original languages 
of Scripture. After having spent the winter of 1819-1820 in Philadel- 
phia, preparing for his work under the instruction of-the Rev. Joseph 
Banks, D. D., of the Associate Presbyterian Church, and having been 
licensed by the Presbytery of Philadelphia, he commenced his work in 
the seminary in midsummer, 1820. In 1822, having been ordained by 
the Presbytery of New Brunswick, he was elected by the general as- 
sembly professor of Oriental and Biblical literature in their seminary at 
Princeton. 

In this department he labored with great diligence, and laid the foun- 
dation of considerable learning in the various special branches connected 
with it. But conscious of his need of greater advantages of instruction 
than were at that time afforded in America, with the permission of the 
board of directors, he left his family and his work in the seminary, and 
spent two years in special studies in Paris, Halle, and Berlin, giuaies in uu- 
from the fall of 1826 to that of 1828. He attended the tre 
lectures, among others, of De Sacy in Paris, of Gesenius and Tholuck 
in Halle, and of Hengstenberg, Neander, and Humboldt in Berlin. Bya 
blessed providence he was thrown, in Halle, and yet more in Berlin, into 
a circle of most gracious and loving young Christians about his own age, 
as Tholuck, Otto and Ludwig von Gerlach, and others. Among these 


~ congenial spirits he was permitted to give as well as receive light and 


comfort. The intimacy and endearing tenderness of these Christian 
friendships is proved and illustrated by the letters he continued to receive 


for many years. 
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On his return to America, in the autumn of 1828, Mr. Hodge conse- 
crated himself with renewed enthusiasm to his work as professor of Ori- 
ental and Biblical literature. He prepared extensive courses of lectures 
on Biblical criticism, hermeneutics, special introduction, sacred geog- 
raphy, etc. He delivered to the Junior class exegetical lectures on 
Paul’s Epistles, an exercise which he continued twice a week without 
interruption for fifty years, to the end of his life. 

In 1825 he had commenced editing a quarterly publication, entitled 
is the “Biblical Repertory,” designed to furnish translations 
“ Princeton Re- and reprints of the best contemporary foreign essays upon 
Mee theological and religious subjects. On his return from 
Europe he enlarged the scheme he making it the vehicle for original con- 
'-tributions to the same class of literature, adding to the former title that 
of “Princeton Review.” He continued to be the editor and principal 
contributor of this review until 1868, having, as far as can be now as- 
certained, contributed one hundred and thivigy articles, many of which 
gave to the review the larger share of its reputation and influence among 
the churches of America and Europe. The most important of these 
have been republished in Great Britain, and have been gathered into 
volumes and published in this country under the titles “‘ Hodge’s Essays,” 
“‘ Princeton Essays,” and “ Hodge’s Church Polity.” 

These articles cover the whole field of theology and ecclesiology, and 
of the great practical, ecclesiastical, and moral questions of the day. 
From 1835 to 1868 he wrote every year a review of the action of the 
general assembly, which series all parties acknowledge have exerted a 
very powerful influence upon the current opinion and history of the 
church. 

A writer on the “ American Press” in the “ British Quarterly Review” 
for January, 1871, says of the “ Princeton Review:” “It is, beyond all 
question, the greatest purely theological review that has ever been pub- 
lished in the English tongue, and has waged war in defense of the West- 
minster standards for a period of forty years, with a polemic vigor and 
unity of design without any parallel in the history of religious journalism. 
If we were called to name any living writer, who to Calvin’s exegetical 
tact unites a large measure of Calvin’s grasp of mind and transparent 
clearness in the department of systematic theology, we should point to 
this Princeton professor.” 

Professor James McGregor, in the “ British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review ” for July, 1874, says: “ Greatness of nature has been exhibited 
in remarkable measure from first to last by the Princeton school in gen- 
eral, and by Dr. Hodge in particular. They have in their controversies 
been earnest, eloquent, warm, even passionate, but they have invariably 
spoken as true Christian gentlemen, who in relation to adversaries make 
due allowance for human infirmities. They have shown themselves to be 
manly men of the heroic type.” 
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Dr. Charles P. Krauth, of the Lutheran Church, said at Dr. Hodge’s 
semi-centennial commemoration, April, 1872, that he (Dr. Hodge) had 
always treated of the doctrines of churches differing from his own, “with 
candor, love of truth, and perfect fairness.” 

As a controversialist, for forty-five years, Dr. Hodge was characterized 
by preéminent self-consistency, persistence of convictions, ,, 4 cre: 
and a uniformly consistent expression of them; by great silist. 
clearness of style and thoroughly logical arrangement of material, and 
, consequent development of the principles adopted ; by absolute fidelity to 

truth as he conceived it, and devotion to its maintenance, for the glory 

of Christ and the good of souls, without a shadow of a thought as to the 
approbation or the offense of men. 

As a preacher he was instructive and edifying, but not popular. His 
sermons were elaborate expositions of some fundamental doctrine of the 
gospel, often exhibited on the side of experience and practice. He read 
them quietly, without gesture, but with great solemnity and tenderness of 
tone and manner. 

As a man in all the manifestations of his inward life in his family, and 
with his intimate friends, he was a Christian of the type of John. He 
was reverent, tender, joyous, full of faith and hope and love. He spon- 
taneously cast off whatever tended to depress him, and always looked on 
the bright side of things. When he looked Godward his attitude was 
adoring love; when he looked manward his face radiated benevolence. 
He was a life-long controversialist, because he believed that the truth as 
he held it was essential to the glory of God and the salvation of men. 
Yet he was devoid of all personal animosities, and he truly loved all, 
except in the few cases in which it appeared to him beyond doubt that 
the persons not loved were judicially given up to be identified with the 
lies they taught. 

As a teacher he had great power, whiclt resulted in part from his 
character, and the reverence that excited, partly from the 
fullness of his knowledge and the clearness of his statements, 
and partly from his method. He possessed an almost perfect skill in 
practicing the Socratic method, in eliciting thought, and leading to con- 
clusions by questions. He stimulated thought, and taught his students 
how to use their faculties, and brought them to fixed convictions through 
personal experience of the truth, and its relation to the conscience and 
the life. 

In all these relations and functions his distinguishing attributes were 
great tenderness and strength of emotion, and power of exciting it in 
others; an habitual adoring love for Christ, and absolute submission of 

‘mind and will to his word; a chivalrous disposition to maintain against 
all odds, and with unvarying consistency through all the years of a long 
life, the truth as he knew it; crystalline clearness of thought and ex- 


As a teacher. 
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pression; and an unsurpassed logical power of analysis, and of grasping 
and exhibiting all truths in their relations. As he sat every Sabbath 
afternoon in the conference of students and professors, he spoke on all 
questions of experimental and practical religion, freely, without paper, 
in language and with illustration suggested by the moment. The mat- 
ter presented was a clear analysis of the Scriptural passage or theme, 
doctrinal or practical, chosen for the occasion; an exhaustive statement 
and clear illustration of the subject; a development of each do¢trine on 
the side of experience and duty, and a demonstration of the practical 
character of all doctrine, and of the doctrinal basis of all genuine relig- 
ious experience and practice. As to the manner, the entire discourse was 
in the highest degree earnest, fervent, and tender to tears; full of con- 
viction and full of love. 

In 1835 he published his “Commentary on the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans;” in 1839 and 1840 his “ Constitutional History of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States ;” in 1841, 
the “ Way of Life,” intended to instruct inquirers and young Christians as 
to the true nature of Christian doctrine on its practical and experimental 
side. It has been republished in England and translated into other lan- 
guages, and thirty-five thousand copies have been circulated in America. 
Christians of all denominations have acknowledged their indebtedness to 
it. Dr. Hodge published his “Commentary on Ephesians” in 1856, 
that on First Corinthians in 1857, and that on Second Corinthians in 
1859. His great life-work, “Systematic Theology,” in three large oc- 
tavo volumes, aggregating two thousand two hundred and sixty pages, 
was published between 1871 and 1873. These have had a large circu- 
lation in America and Great Britain, and are text-books, or books of 
primary reference, in many theological seminaries. In 1874 he pub- 
lished a small book entitled, “ What is Darwinianism ?” in opposition to 
the prevailing atheistic theéry of evolution. 

He was made Doctor of Divinity by Rutgers College, New Jersey, in 
1834, and LL.D. by Washington College, Pennsylvania, in 1864, and 
moderator of the general assembly in 1846. 

From 1830 to 1840 he was afflicted with an obscure affection of the 
nerves of the right thigh. It was the cause of great pain immediately 
from the nature of the affliction itself, and mediately from the remedies 
resorted to by his physicians. He was for several years confined to a 
horizontal position, part of that time with his limb in an iron splint. He 
was lanced, and burned with the actual cautery, and treated with electric 
and cold baths. For some years his classes gathered round his couch in 
his own room. Afterwards he went to meet them, first on crutches, and 
then leaning on a cane. He used one reclining chair, occupying a fixed 
spot in his study for more than forty-five years, and his writing was done 
until comparatively recent days on a board supported by his left arm 


His books. 
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and hand, while he was extended in an almost reclining position on his 
chair. 

This affliction was acquiesced in by him with the utmost cheerfulness, 
and doubtless contributed much to deepen and sweeten his religious ex- 
perience. It was by such means that his faith strengthened and became 
in appearance as vivid and as certain as sight, and that his sanctified 
affections went out in an ever-increasing flame of adoring love toward 
his Lord, and of holy brotherly kindness toward all Christians. 

In 1840 Dr. Hodge was transferred to the chair of didactic theology, 


‘hitherto occupied by his venerated preceptor, Dr. Archibald Alexander. 


His special adaptation to this new chair had been strikingly demonstrated 
by his articles in the “ Princeton Review” on doctrinal subjects, and by 
his “Commentary on Romans.” His singular power in analysis, logical 
exposition, and effective polemics had become universally recognized. 
But it was one of the most conspicuous of the many favoring providences 
which distinguished his life, that he was at first constrained to turn his 
attention against the natural bent of his tastes and talents to the study 
of the original languages of Scripture, and to the practice of extended 
exegesis. It was doubtless largely due to the fact that for twenty years 
he was thus professionally engaged with purely exegetical studies that 
his subsequent theological writings were so predominately Scriptural in 
their form and spirit. The result has been that while his commentaries 
and exegetical lectures have been, to a marked degree, dominated by the- 
ological ideas, it is true even to a greater extent that all his theological 
statements and arguments are controlled by and suffused with the in- 
spired Word. 

From the date of his employment as assistant teacher of Oriental and 
Biblical literature in 1820 to his death in 1878, over three rh ee 
thousand candidates for the ministry of the various evangel- thousand cler- 
ical churches had passed under‘his instruction. The influ- 0 ee 
ence of such a man, exerted through so many channels for so long a time, 
must have been immense. It was, however, directly exerted through the 
class-room and through the press, especially through his numerous articles 
upon all the great matters of current ecclesiastical interest which ap- 
peared in the “ Princeton Review ;” and the ministry, through which 
class he reached his entire generation throughout the Christian world. 

On the 23d of April, 1872, the fiftieth anniversary of his election as 
professor, there was observed in Princeton a semi-centennial commem- 
oration or jubilee. Four hundred of his former students enrolled them- 
selves as having come up from every part of the land to pay their respects 
to their aged professor. The faculties of all the Presbyterian theolog- 
ical seminaries, and several of those belonging to the Episcopal, Meth- 
odist, Congregational, Lutheran, and Reformed churches, were repre- 
sented. All branches of the Presbyterian churches of Great Britain 
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and Ireland saluted him by letter or representative with expressions of 
their respect, confidence, and love. Episcopal bishops, venerable profess- 
ors, and pastors of all communions sent him congratulatory addresses. 
Dr. Joseph T. Duryea, of Brooklyn, delivered an oration on “Theology 
as a Science.” Dr. H. A. Boardman, of Philadelphia, delivered to Dr. 
Hodge, in the name of the directors and alumni of the institution, a con- 
gratulatory address. 

“That you should live to see this mighty mechanism in motion, to 
guide into so many of its countless channels this broad stream from the 
Fountain of living waters, is a distinction so rare and so exalted that we 
cannot but look upon you as a man greatly beloved of God, and honored 


’ as He has scarcely honored any other individual of our age... . . We 
render the praise to Him whose providence and grace have made you 
what you are, and given you to us and to his church..... Again, 


with one heart and voice do we the directors and alumni of the semi- 
nary, the faculties and graduates of sister institutions, the represent- 
atives of the other liberal professions, and your friends of every name 
and calling here assembled, congratulate you on this auspicious anniver- 
sary, and pay you the tribute of our grateful love.” 

In his reply, while defining the life-long principles of his senior col- 
leagues, and of himself, he said: ‘‘ When I was about leaving Berlin on 
my return to America, the friends whom God had given me in that city 
were kind enough to send me an album, in which they had severally 
written their names, and a few lines as remarks. What Neander wrote 
His motto for Wa8 in Greek, and included these words: Ovdev év éavra, 
Peineotons nothing in ourself; év Kupiw wavra, all things in the Lord; 
® povy Sovdrcvew dd£a kai kavixnua, whom alone to serve is a glory and a 
joy. These words our old professors would have inscribed in letters of 
gold over the portals of this seminary, there to remain in undiminished 
brightness as long as the name of Princeton lingers in the memory of 
man.” 

The singular perfection of such a life-work is due to the remarkable 
combination of a variety of elements: natural endowments of intellect 
and conscience and affections, divine grace, great diligence and supreme 
moral courage, felicitous circumstances, eminent position, and length of 
days. 

He died June 19, 1878, in his eighty-first year; his nervous system 
exhausted, his physical life ran gently out, while his mind was as clear 
and his spirit as free and strong as ever, He died with all his family 
around him, as the setting sun glorifying the lower heavens, with the 
peaceful brightness of his faith and love. To a weeping daughter he 
said, “ Dearest, don’t weep. To be absent from the body is to be with 
the Lord. To be with the Lord is to see Him. To see the Lord is to 
be like Him.” — A. A. H. 
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LIFE XXVIII. ALBERT BARNES. 
A. D. 1798-A. D. 1870. PRESBYTERIAN, — AMERICA. 


AvBeRT Barnes was born at Rome, New York, December 1, 1798. 
He died in the city of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Decem- 
ber 24, 1870. These two dates mark the earthly limits of 
an eminently useful and godly life. The life was begun in skepticism. 


His birth, 


' It grew toward golden completeness under a profound conviction of the 


truth as revealed in the Word of God. It ended in full, unshaken faith. 
Its early years were uneventful.. Its young and vigorous manhood was 
given to Christ. Its maturity marked a period of rare interest in the 
history of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, linked itself in- 
dissolubly with that history, gave to the church one: of the truest and 
purest of her living epistles, and gave to the world “‘ The People’s Com- 
mentator.” Its eventide was a beautiful sunset; the Christ-like spirit 
seemed bathed in the glory streaming through the open gates of the city 
of God, as if he stood just this side the river, looking into the other 
country, “‘ beholding the King in his beauty,” and “seeing Him as He 
is.” 

Doubtless the early skepticism of Albert Barnes gave him, ever after- 
wards, that characteristic of clearness in perceiving, and of fairness in 
stating, the difficulties and objections of the disbeliever, which in so 
marked a manner appears in his published works. He was accustomed 
to say that doubts and difficulties born of his own questiohing and skep- 
tical heart had seemed to him to be of far greater force and magnitude 
than any he had ever seen suggested by rationalism and infidelity. An 
article in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, by Dr. Chalmers, entitled “ Chris- 
tianity,” first commanded his assent to the truth and divine origin of the 
Christian religion. But he resolved to yield to its claims no further than 


thenceforward to keep aloof from its active opposers, and to lead a 


strictly moral life. One year later, in Hamilton College, 
at Clinton, New York, he experienced the deeper change 
that set in entirely new channels the currents of his life. He became a 
Christian, gave up his fondly cherished plan of preparation for the legal 
profession, consecrated himself to the work of the ministry, and, upon 
graduating at Hamilton College in 1820, pursued a four years’ course of 
theological study at Princeton, New Jersey, and was ordained and in 
stalled as pastor of the Presbyterian church at Morristown, New Jer- 
sey. After nearly five years in this pastorate, he was called to the 
charge of the First Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, with which 
church he retained official connection to the day of his death. 

Upon the ministry of this man of God was set early and abundant 


His conversion. 
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seal. A revival of remarkable extent and° power occurred during his 
ministry at Morristown. The windows of heaven were opened over that 
place, and all the region round about was refreshed with the copious 
shower. His pulpit and pastoral ministrations were also greatly blessed 
of God in Philadelphia, and frequent revivals marked the history of that_ 
long pastorate. These seasons of special interest were never superficial 
excitements. While always marked by deep feeling, it was rational emo- 
tion, born of profound conviction by the truth. For throughout his 
entire ministry, this Scriptural preacher held firmly to the persuasion, 
publicly avowed and acted upon in his first charge, “that injury is not” 
done in a revival by a full exhibition of God’s plan of saving men, ac- 
cording to his sovereign will and pleasure.” The pulpit ministrations 
of Mr. Barnes were characterized by Scripturalness, clearness, fullness of 
treatment, fairness in dealing with objections, and thoughtful spiritual 
power. 

There were four great movements that either originated or were 
brought to prominent public notice about the time of Albert Barnes’s 
opening ministry. Upon each of these he left a powerful impress. The 
history of two of them cannot be written without conspicuous reference 
to his influence. 

Of these four great movements, the temperance reformation was one. 
The temperance Promptly and decisively Mr. Barnes sprang to the advo- 
reformation. -_ cacy of its great leading principle, entire abstinence from 
all intoxicating beverages. There were nineteen distilleries within the 
limits of his first parish when he began to preach. Liquor was exten- 
sively manufactured and sold in the region of country about Morristown. 
Drinking customs widely prevailed. What Mr. Barnes understood to be 
the truth of God on this subject, he fearlessly preached, and with such 
bold fidelity and persuasiveness as to effect a complete revolution in 
some of the most cherished and most fortifying habits of social life; 
while in nearly every one of the distilleries within his influence the fires 
were put out, to be rekindled no more. 

To the principles thus early avowed, he adhered unswervingly, giving 
them public advocacy on all suitable occasions till he died. 

Another of the great movements that came to conspicuity in the first 
The antislavery half of the present century, and which at last culminated in 
movement, civil war and emancipation, was the antislavery movement. 
Mr. Barnes’s first critical study of the New Testament, there in the quiet 
of his home at Morristown, led him to feel and to say that the gospel 
was an epistle of deliverance to the captives; that to give liberty to the 
slave and restore him to freedom was to confer the highest benefit and 
impart the richest favor; and that by the freedom of the truth all prison 
doors would finally be opened and all chains of slavery broken. From 
that time onward he never hesitated, from the pulpit and by the press, 


oo 
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in the clearest and most unmistakable terms to express his convictions 
on the evils, the crimes, the wrongs of slavery. He was no enthusiast . 
or fanatic in this matter. He was not in anything. Behind his boldest 
and freest and most radical utterances there was no passionate excess of 
feeling, — only the calm, sober conviction of a truth-loving, earnest, con- 
scientious man of God; and to give that conviction embodiment in 
speech on fit occasion, at whatever risk and at whatever cost, was as 
much a matter of course, with him, as to eat his daily bread. He never 
uttered a word in public or in private in favor of any illegal interfer- 


“ ence with the institution where it existed. What he did and all that he 


did, beyond endeavoring to secure a constitutional change of the laws, 
was done as a preacher and a commentator, by a candid and thoughtful 
exposition of the Word of God in its application to the duties and the 
rights of man. In his pulpit and in his notes, he never sought popular- 
ity by silence. Turn to any page of his commentary, where there is a 
passage regarded as bearing upon the subject of slavery, and there it 
will be seen that he ever consistently entered a calm but vigorous Chris- 
tian protest against this at that time strongly buttressed and gospel de- 
fended, but in his judgment most abominable, institutional iniquity. 

He lived to see America without a slave, and he entered heartily into 
the work of educating and elevating the long-enthralled race. 

A third great movement, assuming importance in the early years of 
Mr. Barnes’s ministry, was the Sabbath-school. His dis- my, gappatn- 


cerning mind saw that an emergency had arisen in the es- ‘bool. 


tablishment and rapid spread of this new institution. He was struck 
with the need of a plain and simple commentary on the gospels, which 
could be put into the hands of teachers, furnishing them an easy ex- 
planation of the sacred text. He at once, while still at Morristown, 
entered upon those Scripture studies, the fruits of which yi. commen- 
were subsequently given in “ Notes Explanatory and Prac- ™- 

tical on the Gospels, designed for Sunday-School Teachers and Bible 
Classes.” This first venture bore date, Philadelphia, August 25, 1832. 
It is perfectly safe to say that no single book has gone into so many 
hands as a help to the understanding of God’s Word in the instruction 
of the Sabbath-school. He little dreamed then that the purpose thus 
formed, and upon the prosecution of which he thus early entered, would 
make his name a household word wherever the English tongue is 
spoken. He had no thought, in the unambitious effort to give simply 
the results of the critical study of the gospels, and by avoiding all ab- 
struse and scholastic discussion to afford a useful interpreter to the 
young and the unlearned, that he was to place himself foremost among 
Bible commentators in the number of his readers, and to go around the 
world like the beautiful feet of morning, publishing in various languages 
his exposition of the word and work of Christ. He gave the early 

49 
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hours of morning to this work of exposition. Promptly at nine o’clock 
every day, he left it and turned to his more direct pulpit and pastoral 
duties. By the preparation of these first notes, the steps of this good 
man were established in that quiet path where he “ prevented the dawn- 
ing of the morning” in communion with God and in the careful and 
prayerful study of his holy Word for well-nigh forty years. 

The habit of spending a small portion of each day in annotating the 
Scriptures grew to be a pleasure and a preference, and he continued it 
until in 1834 appeared his “ Notes Explanatory and Practical on the 
Acts of the Apostles,” and on the Epistle to the Romans. One Sook 
after another followed, as this man of method persevered year by year 
in his study of the Word, until, to his own surprise, he found himself at 
the end of the New Testament. During these years he had also written 
his annotations successively on Isaiah, Job, and Daniel. Subsequently 
his “ Notes on the Psalms” appeared. Meanwhile other works in the line 
of his ministerial labors were given to the press. His pen was never 
idle. Among. his more important published works are, “ The Way of 
Salvation,” “The Atonement,” “ Lectures on the Evidences,” and “ Life 
Circulation op Of St. Paul.” He lived to see edition after edition of his 
commentaries. ¢ommentaries exhausted, until more than half a million of 
volumes were sold in his own country, and perhaps even a greater num- 
ber in England, Scotland, and Ireland, while translations of many of his 
notes were made into the languages of France, Wales, India, and China. 
This remarkable result is the fullest proof that the life-labor of Mr. 
Barnes met a wide necessity. The man needs no other monument com- 
memorative of his faithful toil. Without any original design on his 
part, when no eyes were turned to him in expectation of any grand 
achievement, an overruling Providence selected the instrumentality, 
prompted to the conception of the early task, inspired a love for its en- 
larging way, guided the steps of the faithful expositor, and led to the 
completion of a work which, in extent and fidelity and beneficent influ- 
ence, is one rarely allotted to man. He ended his exposition of the 
Book of God, February, 1868, with these memorable words : “ I cannot 
close this work without emotion. I cannot lay down my pen at the end 
of this long task, without feeling that with me the work of life is nearly 
over. Yet I could close it at no better place than in finishing the ex- 
position of this book; and the language with which the book of Psalms. 
itself closes seems to be eminently appropriate to all that I have expe- 
rienced. All that is past, all in the prospect of what is to come, calls 
for a long, a joyful, a triumphant Hallelujah !” 

It was indeed a long task, and the Christian world, with one voice, 
says it was well done. 

His commentaries are adapted to the people. They meet, as they 
were designed to meet, the common mind. They are charged with com- 
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mon sense. They are free from the processes of critical study, yet they 
furnish ample proof of it in its results. They are eminently spiritual 
and practical. With faithful exposition of the letter of the Word is 
woven a happy discerning of the mind of the Spirit. They bear abun- 
dant witness to that true communion with God which, their author testi- 
fied, if he ever had it in his life, was closely connected with those calm 
and quiet morning hours when his mind was brought into close contact 
with the truth inspired by the Holy Ghost. They are pervaded by those 
_ qualities, and they possess those characteristics which made them the 
best — as they were deservedly the most widely appreciated and most 
generally used — Scriptural expositions in any language for the ordinary 
reader. 

A fourth great movement, with which Mr. Barnes’s whole ministerial 
life was influentially connected, was that which led to the Theological 
division, and at last to the reunion, of the Presbyterian ™ovement. 
Church. It looked toward such an adjustment of human liberty and 
divine sovereignty as would secure for personal responsibility a profound 
emphasis, while still exhibitive of man’s absolute dependence upon God’s 
sovereign will and pleasure for salvation. It was aggressive and yet 
conservative. It involved a change in the methods of presenting gospel 
truth, and a change in traditional terminology. 

Some men saw in it a grave peril to sound theology, threatening the 
integrity of the entire Calvinistic system. Others viewed it as a whole- 
some effort so to state the great doctrines of grace as to be loyal to the 
truth on the divine side, while giving the human will a more responsible 
activity. Beyond a doubt, the extreme of the movement as seen in New 
England, and possibly in other quarters, swept men to an assertion of 
human ability, and of related truths, out of all harmony with the recog- 
nized teaching of Calvinistic theology. 

The controversy within the Presbyterian Church was long and bitter, 
culminating in the division of the church in 1837. These were painful 
years to Albert Barnes. But through them all he bore himself with a 
firmness that never passed by its excess into obstinacy; with a gentleness 
that never degenerated into weakness; and with a patience that was 
never ruffled. Tenaciously holding to what he believed to be the truth, 
expressing with no “ bated breath” his own convictions, condemned by 
a lower judicatory, but acquitted at last by the highest court known in 
the church, he came out of the conflict as he had entered it, with a char- 
acter untarnished and a name above suspicion or reproach. However 
men may have differed as to the soundness of some of his doctrinal 
statements and positions, they did not differ as to the purity of his mo- 
tives and the guilelessness of his spirit. 

Mr. Barnes remained conspicuously connected with what was known 
as the New School Branch of the Presbyterian Church, until in 1869 
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the separate bodies came together again, in substantial and catholic 
unity, on the basis of the common standards — the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith and the Catechism. With pen and tongue, through press 
and pulpit, this laborious and able man of God unquestionably contrib- 
uted largely, by his temperate and balanced presentation of the agency 
of God and man in redemption, to that state of things which made the 
reunion of the Presbyterian Church possible, and which so happily 
characterizes the union as actually accomplished. And whether or not 
all would express themselves as in accord with his “views” and termi- 
Fidelity to nology, all will most certainly believe this public avowal 
sees which he made late in life: “I have aimed in my ministry 
to declare the whole counsel of God. I have embraced the Trinitarian 
system of religion and the Calvinistic system, and have not concealed 
the features of these systems from the world. I have endeavored to set 
forth the doctrines of human depravity and of the atonement and of the 
necessity of regeneration by the Holy Ghost. I have defended the doc 
trine of decrees, of election, of justification by faith, and of future ret: 
ribution. I have endeavored to show to men that they could be saved 
by no merit of their own, and that their own works will avail them noth- 
ing in the matter of justification before God.” Surely, he not only 
“fought a good fight,” but he “ kept the faith.” 

As he approached the close of his life, his own testimony was that 
“the objects of eternity became overpoweringly bright and grand.” Yet 
he did not lose his interest in this world, as the scene of the develop- 
ment of the great plans of God. He cherished to the last the cheer- 
fullest views of the world, of the certain progress of the race, of the 
destiny of man. ‘ Never,” said he in his seventieth year, “never in 
the history of the world, did young men enter on their career with so 
much to cheer them, to animate them, to inspire them with hope, to call 
forth their highest powers for the promotion of the great objects which 
enter into the civilization, the progress, and the happiness of man. The 
opinions of a man at seventy years of age have been long maturing, 
and he is not likely materially to change them. I shall cherish these 
views till I die, and I shall close my eyes in death with bright and glo- 
rious hopes in regard to my native land, to the church, and to the 
world.” 

He was full of years and full of honors when God called him to the 
higher honors of the skies. What shall we say of such aman? He was 
distinguished by a rare balance of faculties. He had also a rare com 
mand of his faculties. He was “conscience incarnate,” a man for the 
stake, if need be, but not for a compromise of what he believed to be 
the truth. Yet his heart was full of charities withal. His affectionate- 
ness and childlikeness won for him a peculiarly tender regard. As a 
friend he knew no guile, there being deep-rooted in his heart every ten- 
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der and sympathetic virtue. As aman, he was singularly regardful of 
the rights of man, and was always the champion of all that were Op- 
pressed and that were of low degree. As a patriot he loved his country 
too well to defend her in wrong. Asa pastor he won and kept his peo- 
ple’s hearts. As a reasoner he was calm, comprehensive, logical. Asa 
commentator he was remarkable for simplicity, clearness, and fidelity. 
As a preacher he was instructive, convincing, balanced, and bold, never 
breaking faith with truth. As aman of God he witnessed a good con- 
fession, and dying the death of the righteous, he passed into “ the better 
country.” The fragrance of his name fills the whole earth. — H. J. 


LIFE XXIX. THOMAS HEWLINGS STOCKTON. 
A. D. 1808—A. D. 1868. METHODIST PROTESTANT, — AMERICA. 


’ Tuts eminent Christian was born at Mount Holly, Burlington County, 
New Jersey, June 4, 1808. His ancestry was respectable, intelligent, 
pious. His religious views were decidedly Methodistic, his inclinations 
and preferences having been influenced by his social surroundings, as his 
grandfather’s family, his father’s family, and his early associates were 
connected with that denomination of Christians, himself uniting in that 
church fellowship in early life. His attachment to the-Wesleyan doc- 
trines and means of grace was ardent, unfaltering, throughout his life ; 
nor did his dissent from the Methodist Episcopal Church order ever 
dull his affection for the denomination, or interfere with his pure love for 
those who preferred and sustained its ecclesiastical arrangement. 

His opinions of church order, that led him into dissent from the ec- 
clesiasticism in which he was trained, grew out of the peculiarity of his 
mind, and his close observance of the Scripture history, impressed as 
he was with the evident facts that our divine Lord forbade |. 
mastery, requiring brotherhood, rejecting hierarchy, and 
demanding ministry, service. Accordingly, when “his father, William S. 
Stockton, son of two of the earliest Methodists in the State of New 
Jersey, — ‘a simple-hearted, active-minded, observant, thoughtful, honest, 
earnest, zealous, sanguine American freeman and Christian, desiring and 
aiming only to do good, and setting so much value on all great rights 
and interests as to be willing to toil and make sacrifices in their behalf,’ 
— originated in 1821 the ‘ Wesleyan Repository,’ open to the discussion 
of such reforms as were deemed desirable in the ecclesiastical polity of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, at a time when the son was of an age 
to become deeply interested in such matters, this publication and the con- 
troversy growing out of it led to radical views by Thomas Stockton on 


church government.” * 
1 Memorial Discourse, by Rev. J. G. Wilson. 
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In the same tender, loving, excellent discourse from which we have 
just quoted, we have the views of Stockton as to the comparative mer- 
its of spiritual and ecclesiastical Methodism. “ Primitive Methodism ap- 
pears to have been the purest and most useful revival of the truth as it is 
in Jesus, ever known in the history of the church. Even in its present 
numerous and diverse forms, I think it may be said of it, with entire 
propriety, at least in relation to our own country, that, if Providence 
should decree that only one of the existing systems of Christian agency 
should remain in existence after this night, there is reason to desire that 
it might be, and to believe that it would be, the great Methodist system ; 
the most hopeful of all, by far, in view of the salvation of the people at 
large. But originally Methodism was only spiritual. Since then it has 
become ecclesiastical. Its spiritual character has always been its glory. 
Its ecclesiastical character has always been its shame. From the begin- 
ning, its government has been an intermitting volcano, starting, at va- 
rious intervals, into flaming eruption, and filling the circuit of its power 
with saddest devastations. Alas, for all man’s governments! Alas, for 
all over-government; all unyielding government, all idolized govern- 
ment! Would to God that Christ might be confessed all in all, that 
the time might be hastened in which ‘the government shall be upon his 
shoulder’ and nowhere else, in which his people shall be ‘not without 
law:to God, but under the law to Christ,’ and to no one else.” + 

He was no partisan ; party spirit, machinery, schemes, he held in utter 
abhorrence. His mind, his heart, he knew to be open to the eye of God, 
and he never concealed them from the eye of man; any one who wished 
might know his aims and desires. “Honestly endeavoring to be instructed 
by the divine word, he was never ashamed of what he had learned, but 
was ever ready to*impart the sacred lessons to others, in the firm faith 
that true wisdom was to be derived from no other than the holy, copious 
source of all truth. 

Having selected medicine as a profession, he commenced the study of 
it under Dr. Thomas Dunn, of Philadelphia, where he was then residing, 
but Providence had made a different selection ; for the “ Wesleyan Reposi- 
tory” having attracted the attention of Revs. N. Snethen, Asa Shinn, 
Samuel K. Jennings, Alexander MeCaine, John S. Reese, and many 
others of the Methodist Episcopal ministry and laity, a reform in the 
government, so as to admit lay representation, in connection with the 
previous demand for an elective presiding eldership, and diminution of 
Sorting of the the episcopal prerogative, was insisted upon ; terminating in 
Sethi eam the expulsion of some of the reformers in Baltimore and 

elsewhere, and compelling a distinct organization of an- 
other church, known as, the Methodist Protestant Church, with lay rep- 
resentation and elective presidency, and without bishops. 


1 Memorial Discourse, page 21. 
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This movement involved William Stockton and his son, of course, 
and they identified themselves with and took part in the moulding and 
outset of the new organization, of which they were sincere and self- 
sacrificing supporters, their pens, purses, and persons surrendered in 
hearty allegiance, as might have been expected of men of their integrity 
and piety. Young Stockton, after preaching a few times in Philadelphia, 
in 1829, was received as an itinerant into the Maryland annual confer- 
ence of the Methodist Protestant Church, and appointed to a circuit on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, where his deep piety, his innate gentle- 
ness of manner, his extraordinary eloquence, and his inimitable style of 
preaching, secured the affection, admiration, confidence of the crowded 
audiences who attended his wonderful ministry of the glorious gospel of 
Christ. His pure Christian character, his exact truthfulness and integ- 
rity, his affectionate disposition and fraternal bearing, with his transcend- 
ent ability in the pulpit, — in connection with the prudence, talents, and 
marked ability of the superintendent of the circuit, Rev. Dr. John S. 
Reese, of sainted memory, and the meekness, pious deportment, learning, 
and ample ministerial endowments of their youngest colleague, the so 
much regretted Rey. Charles W. Jacobs,— fixed the eyes of very many 
upon the young church in which these excellent and gifted men minis- 
tered, and won for it popularity and support. The public saw that these 
ministers were true Christians, true Methodists, differing from others of 
that name not at all in doctrine, but only in ecclesiastical-order, and gave 
them respect and support. 

In. 1830, Stockton, then but twenty-two years of age, was ap- 
pointed a delegate to the convention which formed the constitution and 
discipline of the Methodist Protestant Church, and was stationed in Bal- 
timore, superintendent of the two churches there comprising the station ; 
his ministry drawing crowds of intelligent, appreciative auditors, aud oc- 
casioning the conversion of many, and their adhesion to the young de- 
nomination. In 1832 he was returned to the Eastern Shore, and made 
his home in Easton, Talbot County, where his memory is still cherished 
by his surviving contemporaries. In 1833-1834 he was stationed in 
Georgetown, District of Columbia, and elected chaplain to Congress, 
where vast multitudes attested his popularity and unsurpassed power as 
a proclaimer of the gospel, which glowed in his heart and gushed in 
wondrous sweetness from his lips. He was pronounced to be nature’s 
orator, and his gifts were regarded as extraordinarily eminent. 

He was again stationed, 1836-37, in Baltimore, at St. John’s, which 
had become a distinct charge. - It was thought at this time by the best 
medical skill that his lungs were so much diseased that his stay upon 
earth would be limited to a few months. It is remarkable that when 
this opinion was communicated to him by his sympathizing and faithful 
physician, he could not credit it; he appearing to feel within him a 
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decided contradiction, an instinctive assurance that more days would be 
allotted him; and this remarkable experience re-occurred twice in other 
cities. 

The general conference of 1828 elected him editor of “The Method- 
ist Protestant,” the official paper of the church, published weekly (as at 
this day) in Baltimore; but he could not consent to certain rules of pub- 
lication established by the book committee, the controlling authority, and 
he declined the position, resigning his superintendency of St. John’s, and 
removing with his family to Philadelphia. Here he preached in the 
hall of the Philadelphia Institute, Filbert Street, with his accustomed 
power and success; organized the First Methodist Protestant Church, 
1839 ; dedicated their house of worship, a fine structure built at the cor- 
ner of Wood and Eleventh streets; and ministered therein with great 
popularity and usefulness, until 1847, when he was invited to the Sixth 
Street. Methodist Protestant Church, Cincinnati, where he remained the 
greater part of three years, exerting his usual commanding influence. 
Early in 1849 he was elected president of Miami University; but, while 
that position was very desirable for many reasons, he decided that duty 
required him to decline it, which he did, and remained at his post. Cer- 
tain great plans for extending his influence beyond the limits of the 
specific church he was serving, and the Methodist Protestant Church gen- 
erally, occasioning dissatisfaction, he resigned his superintendency De- 
cember 24, 1849, and commenced services in the Unitarian chapel, where, 
though known to be a clearly pronounced. Trinitarian, he was treated 
with a kindness that he ever after spoke of with grateful recognition. 
He next occupied the Masonic Hall, where he had more space, and for 
the use of which he had cause to express his sense of obligation; for he 
was the open opposer of all secret associations, although some of them 
embraced many of his most esteemed and beloved brethren and friends. 

In the midst of his efforts in these unusual pulpits and engagements 
with the press, he received an invitation from St. John’s, Baltimore, then 
an independent Methodist Protestant church, under the pastorate of 
Rev. A. Webster, D. D., to the position of co-pastor, with no other obli- 
gation than to preach in the evening of each Sabbath. He accepted, 
went on, commencing his labors to crowded congregations, and continued 
among those loving, admiring friends, with much usefulness, until 1856 ; 
when, after having aided in sustaining the pulpit of the Fayette Street 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, after the death of Rev. John M. Dun- 
can, D, D., until they could find a pastor, he again returned to Philadel- 
phia, where he continued to try to be useful, preaching and publishing, 
until 1860; when he was once more elected chaplain to Congress, and 
reélected in 1862, 

In 1865, after a happy union of thirty-seven years, he was separated 
by death from his beloved, faithful wife, the mother of his eleven chil- 
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dren; to which last fact he thus alluded, upon presenting her with a 
copy of Mrs. Welby’s Poems: “ Your poems, my dear Anna, are in 
eleven volumes. Two of them the Lord was so pleased with that He 
has put them, in gold binding, on a pearl shelf in his own library in 
heaven. The other nine are yet with us, awaiting his approval. May I 
stand by your side when you see them there, in one complete and beau- 
tiful collection.” 

The few years of his own further earthly stay were passed in great 
physical debility, but with no failure of his intellectual force or brilliancy. 
He bore clear testimony to the excellency of the gospel and the power of 
divine grace; conversing with his children and Christian friends, in his 
usual serene and instructive manner, until October 9, 1868, when he de- 
parted to his rest. : 

His intellectual endowments were wonderful; equally so were his 
oratorical gifts; the exact sympathy between-his soul and body consti- 
tuting him the most graphic and overpowering of preachers. His imagi- 
nation was apparently inexhaustible; equal, as his auditors felt, to any 
demand upon it: from any high point, from which it might be supposed 
further ascent was impossible, he gracefully rose with the ease and fresh- 
ness of an incipient flight. The same might be said of his logic and 
rhetoric; and to use those great powers, he had the most suitable instru- 
mentality, in his tall form, dignity of manner, large expressive eye, clear 
voice of wonderful compass and force, perfect enunciation, the most pli- 
able facial muscles, and such angelic sweetness of expression in his coun- 
tenance, that at times he seemed to be unearthly. 

The church in whose organization he took the deepest interest con- 
tains the elements that he approved, and in its commun- Characteristics 
ion he continued throughout life. Methodistic in its doc- oh, prstectant 
trines, means of grace, and modes; but in its-order, non- Church. 
episcopal, with an elective presidency, a regular itinerancy, balanced by 
a full lay representation ; so that both the lay and ministerial delegates to 
the general conference, the legislative body, are elected by the votes of 
the ministers and laymen ofthe annual conferences, voting by order; 
a majority of each order being necessary to the election of any delegate, 
lay or ministerial. The progress of the church was embarrassed awhile, 
as in the case of others, by the slavery agitation, causing a serious divis- 
ion from the Southern conferences; but since the war this has been 
all harmoniously adjusted, and the several sections are once more acting 
in happy and prosperous union; their statistics entitling them to rank 
among the leading denominations of American Christendom. ‘This re- 
sult Dr. Stockton did not live to see; but though the Methodist Protestant 
Church was never just what he, or any of its founders, desired, yet he 
deemed it the most liberal form of Methodism, and continued his iden- 
tification with it to the close. His heart longed for a union of all the 
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denominations of Christians, that the unity of spirit might be manifested 
in a unity of form; sectarianism disappearing, vanishing out of sight, 
substituted by blessed Christian unity; “that they all might be one;” 
the one Church of the one Lord; Christ the Master, Christians breth- 
ren: as it will be in the end, and as is now the tendency, evidenced by 
the mutual attraction of all evangelical denominations, as they pleas- 
antly and efficiently codperate in active exertions for the spread of the 
gospel, at home and abroad. — A. W. 


‘ 


LIFE XXX. JOHN TAYLOR PRESSLY. 
A. D. 1795—A. D. 1870. UNITED PRESBYTERIAN, — AMERICA. 


Tur United Presbyterian Church of North America represents a type 
of Calvinistic Presbyterianism in close resemblance to that of the earlier 
history of the Church of Scotland. It was formed by a union of ele- 
ments of secession from that church whose aim it had been to preserve 
some of its best attainments. The Reformed Church of Scotland, or, ° 
as sometimes called, the Covenanter, was constituted of those who refused 
to acquiesce in the Religious Settlement of 1688, mainly because of its 
annulling some of the covenant obligations of the church and kingdom of 
Scotland. The Associate Church of Scotland, sometimes called the Se- 
ceder, came into existence by the secession of 1733, in maintenance of 
the rights of congregations and the interests of the “ marrow doctrines ” 
of the gospel as endangered by the patronage and moderatism of the 
times. Men of both these churches appeared in this country before our 
Revolutionary War. After the independence of our nation had been 
secured, most of the ministers and members of these churches entered 
into the union which gave origin to what became known as the Associate 
Reformed Church of North America. Two ministers and several con- 
gregations of the Associate Church did not enter this union, but kept up 
its continued organization. They were soon strengthened by large ac- 
cessions from the mother church in Scotland, and speedily grew into a 
strong and influential body. Both of these churches prospered — the 
Associate and the Associate Reformed — and worked each by the side of 
the other, sometimes talking and negotiating for union, but without avail 
until 1858, when they united on the basis of the Westminster standards 
in connection with a specific testimony for such doctrines of them as had 
suffered perversion or neglect, and against some of the more flagrant 
errors and evils of the times. 

Thus came into existence what is now known as the United Presby- 
terian Church of North America. And nothing more is needed to indi- 
cate its distinctive character than the brief statement made of its origin 
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and the ecclesiastical elements from which it was formed. It is stoutly 
Calvinistic in faith and Presbyterian in order of govern- United Presby- 

ment. The Psalms of the Bible, in the best possible version, tetians. 

are its authorized system of praise. Its’ laws of fellowship guard care- 
fully the purity and good order of the church. In old-fashioned fortitude 
it arrays itself against all flagrant immoralities and evils, of whatever 
form and however formidable. It is uncompromisingly antislavery, and 
was so when slavery so dominated the land as to make even churches 
foster and defend it. And now it arrays itself with like faithfulness and 
fortitude against the scarcely less formidable evil of oath-bound secret 
societies, the great social evil of the times, demoralizing the church as 
well as society at large. In all respects it seeks to maintain the claims 
of God, the supremacy of his law and authority in all the relations of 
life. 

Among those who acted a leading part in organizing this church, and 
in maintaining the principles it represents, no one was more 
conspicuous than John Taylor Pressly. He was born in 
Abbeville District, South Carolina, March 28, 1795. His ancestors were 
among the best people and most influential in the early history of his 
native State. It has been truly said of him, “ He was an honored mem- 
ber of an honored family.” Ina large connection of such families his 
father and mother, David and Jane Pressly, were distinguished for intel- 
ligence and godliness. Their home was one in which.the Lord dwelt and 
in which his name was honored. In such a home, where Christian in- 
struction and Christian example were combined in forming the best home 
influence, the subject of this memoir was born and grew up to manhood. 
Every member of the family, including three brothers who became min- 
isters of the gospel and two others who became distinguished physicians, 
and two_ sisters, one of whom became the wife of a minister and the 
other of a physician, gave to the world a useful and honored Christian 
life. 

John, however, was the central figure of the family, and became the 
most distinguished. In early life he gave promise of his after eminence 
in piety and learning. He made a profession of religion while quite 
young, and as early manifested a love of study. His first church mem- 
bership was in the Cedar Spring congregation, in connection with the 
Associate Reformed Synod of the South. He began his studies in an 
academy in the immediate neighborhood of his home. Afterwards he 
entered Transylvania University, Kentucky, where he was graduated in 
1812, in the eighteenth year of his age. Long before this his mind had 
been turned to the ministry of the gospel. Determined to have the best 
theological training then to be had in this country, he repaired to the 
seminary in New York, at the time under charge of the famous Dr. John 
Mitchell Mason [see Life XXV.]. There he completed a full course of 
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three years’ study, and returning home in the spring of 1815, he was 
licensed by the Second Associate Reformed Presbytery of South Caro- 
lina, as a probationer for the ministry. 

For a year he devoted himself to missionary work, traveling on horse- 
His work inthe Dack through several of the Southern States, and so far 
Resins north as Pennsylvania and New York. On his return home, 
in the éarly summer of 1816, a call awaited him to take pastoral charge 
of the congregation in which he was born and was baptized, and in which 
he had made a profession of religion. This he accepted, and on the 3d 
of July of that year was ordained and installed as its pastor. 

His pastorate of this Cedarville congregation continued for fifteen 
years, peaceful, pleasant, and prosperous. He had done his work as a 
preacher and pastor in a way to bind his people to him in the strongest 
and tenderest bonds of respect and affection. His heart was bound just 
as strongly to them. God had blessed his relation to them, and blessed 
his work among them. He would have been satisfied and glad to close 
his life in their service. But God had other work for him of more im- 
portance, and with a wider range of influence, and made the call to it so 
clear and conclusive as to be imperative. Hard as it was for him to be 
separated from a people endeared by so many precious associations, he 
could but obey. 

He had become widely known, not only as a great preacher himself, 
but as one eminently qualified to educate preachers. The brethren of his 
own synod had recognized this, and had invited him to become their 
theological professor. He did not see his way clear to give consent. Soon 
after the Associate Reformed Synod of the West had its attention turned 
to him for a similar work. It had established a theological seminary at 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in 1825, that had begun a work of great prom- 
ise. Its chair of theology had been made vacant by the death of its first 
professor, Dr. Joseph Kerr. After searching diligently and prayerfully 
for one to fill this vacancy, the synod with entire unanimity elected this 
rising man of the Synod of the South. In all the proceedings which 
resulted in his election, and in the manner of it, the leadings of Provi- 
dence were manifest. Deeply impressed with a sense of the divine call 
to this work he obeyed, and at once began his preparations to engage in 
it. He was elected on the 10th of October, 1831, and at the opening of 
ie ap oem the next year, the 5th of January, 1832, appeared in Pitts- 
in weet burgh, and the week after entered on the duties of his pro- 

fessorship. His singular fitness for the work was soon rec- 
ognized and widely known, and added a new and great attraction to 
the seminary. Students were drawn to it from all parts of the church, 
North and South. 

His powers as a preacher were as soon and as generally felt, and caused 
no little rivalry among the vacant congregations in the vicinity of the 
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seminary for his pastoral services.. A congregation recently organized in 
the neighboring city of Allegheny was the most convenient, and, although 
at the time among the youngest and feeblest of the congregations seek- 
ing his services, was preferred. Its call, made October 15, 1832, was ac- 
cepted. At the next meeting of the synod the seminary was located in 
Allegheny, instead of Pittsburgh. 

The pastorate now begun was one of the most successful of modern 
times. ‘The audiences increased week by week. The membership mul- 
tiplied correspondingly. In a short time, the little congregation had 
grown into one of the largest and most influential of its denomination, or 
indeed of any denomination, in the vicinity. A new and larger church 
building was soon required to accommodate the swelling numbers; and 
still another, larger and more commodious, with the finest auditorium in 
the twin cities, was built before Pressly’s death. His pastorate of this 
congregation, covering thirty-eight years, was remarkable for an unbroken 
confidence and affection between pastor and people. They were a mut- 
ual joy and rejoicing to each other. To his people there was no preach- 
ing like his, or deportment so truly and nobly Christian. His influence 
over them seemed unbounded. We cannot wonder at the success of his 
ministry among them. So strong in the hearts of his people, so strong 
in his own character, so mighty in the Scriptures as he proved himself 
to be, and withal so watchful, faithful, and tender as a pastor, the wonder 
would have been if the results had been less. And not-in his own con 
gregation merely did the effects of his work appear. 

While it so prospered, other congregations by overflows from it were 
gathered around it, which have since become large and influential. The 
present strength of his denomination in and around the two cities of Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny is largely due to the power he put forth for it. 
And it is, perhaps, not claiming too much to say that other evangelical 
denominations owe much to the influence of his life and work. He im- 
pressed himself on the whole religious community in which he lived. 
When he died people of all the denominations felt that a great man had 
fallen in Israel. 

He died on the 13th of August, 1870, in the seventy-sixth year of his 
age and the fifty-fifth of his ministry, leaving a memorial in his work and 
a fragrance in his name through which his memory has been made lear 
to countless hearts. 

A man of such prominence among his brethren and such usefulness in 
the church, it must be believed, had some uncommon elements of power. 
Everything in him and about him as he stood among MEN; His personal ap- 
and in every sphere in which he moved, marked him as a RE eS 
man above the general average of men. He had a commanding per: ° 
sonal appearance. He was blessed with great bodily strength in stately 
form, and moved with a dignity, even majesty, that commanded attention 
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and admiration wherever he appeared. In social life his presence was 
always felt as that of a great man, above all as a man of God. 

His mind seemed to be formed on a corresponding scale, and capable, 
with ease, of an amount of work under which most men would have 
sunk. The magnitude of the mental work through which he went, with- 
out any apparent difficulty, was wonderful. For sixteen years he had 
the whole work of the seminary in connection with the most arduous 
pastoral labors. Part of this time he edited a religious newspaper. And 
all this time he had a leading part to act in the councils and the manage- 
ment of the general work of his church. And with all this, done with 
scrupulous punctuality and completeness, he found time to contribute 
largely to the periodical literature of the times, and to prepare several 
volumes on disputed points in theology. The man who could do with 
ease all this work must have had no ordinary power. Something, it is 
true, must be credited to his order of working, so systematic as to have 
a time and place for every part of it, each part receiving the needed 
attention at the proper time. This was a mental habit with him, into 
which his naturally strong and facile mind readily fell. It shows the 
value of system, but it also shows the greatness of the mind that so 
worked and to such grand results. 

His preaching was of the best style of the pulpit, that which threw 
its whole force into the exposition and application of the Word of God. 
There was nothing of the sensational or rhapsodical in his style. It 
made no pretense of meeting the ideals of those who think of pulpit 
powers as made up of dazzling human thought set in the forms of a fas- 
tidious rhetoric and delivered with the studied arts of oratory. It was 
the simple, clear, earnest preaching of a man who knew and felt that it 
was the truth of God that was the means of saving souls, and who gave 
all his power to explain and impress this truth on the minds and hearts 
of his hearers. He was remarkable for clearness of conception and ex- 
pression. Here, perhaps, was his great power as a preacher. But he 
had also a good delivery. His fine personal appearance, his strong, so- 
norous, and well modulated voice, and his action, always dignified and 
solemn, gave to his delivery power approaching the magisterial. He ex- 
celled in expository preaching. While no man knew better than he how 
a sermon should be constructed to best bring out the truth and force of 
a text, he delighted in explaining the Word of God in its connection and 
continuity, and much of his preaching was of this kind. He has left rich 
products of his expository studies, which, it is hoped, will yet be given 
to the public. 

As a professor of theology he had few if any superiors. It was here 
Hisok'a that his clear, comprehensive, richly furnished, and finely 
professor. disciplined mind appeared at its best. He was a master in 
every department of the course of study, and made his instruction so 
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clear that only the veriest dullard could fail to understand him. The 
great principles of theology, as taught by him, appeared as verities not 
to be questioned. So they were seen, at least, by his students; with 
them he was oracular. They venerated him as a teacher, and loved him 
as a father. Some among them have finished their work and have gone 
to the reward of the labors for which he trained them. But hundreds 
of them still live, holding his name in most affectionate remembrance, 
and showing in their work the impress of his teaching. Through them 
- he being dead yet speaketh. It is as if his voice were still sounding in 
‘the church. It is more. It is the influence of his life and work going 
out in varied and multiplied channels in the interest of sound doctrine 
and the saving power of the gospel. 

It is not for us to know now how far that influence will yet reach; 
how many, in its widening circle, it will bring into the kingdom as the 
ages pass ; or how many will be in the world of glory as the grand result. 
All that must be left to the revealings of eternity. It is enough now 
that we have the instruction and animation of the example of a man who 
lived such a life and left such a living memorial of himself. — D. R. K. 


LIFE XXXI. JOHN EGEDE. 
A. D. 1686—A. D. 1758. LUTHERAN, — GREENLAND. 


WHENEVER anything notable has been done for the kingdom of God, 
it will be found that the task has been performed through a single indi- 
vidual. Some one person has conceived the enterprise, having been 
equipped and prepared for the work in some peculiar way. This is true 
of the mission in Greenland. Its never-to-be-forgotten leader, like Von 
Westen, the pioneer of the mission to Lapland, was a Norwegian. 

In the southern part of Seeland island, a region noted for its beautiful 
forests, green coves, and glassy lakes, lived in the sixteenth 
century, in the parish of Egede, a preacher of some note, 
named Hans Colling. His descendants adopted the name Egede (from 
Eich, or oak) from the village in which the family resided. A son of the 
house, Paul Egede, moved at a later period to Norway. He was a civil 
officer in the Nordland district, and the parish of Tenjen. His wife bore 
him a daughter and three sons. The eldest one was the renowned John 
Egede, born January 31, 1686. 

As a youth, John studied in Copenhagen. When twenty-one (1707) 
he preached in Waagen, in the parish of Salten, and in Nordland. He 
there married his excellent wife, Gertrude Rask, who has won with him 
an immortal name. He now first heard of the settlement in earlier days 
of Greenland by emigrants from Iceland, of the establishment there of 
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a church with bishops, and that for centuries the country had te sep- 
arated from the civilized world and had sunk back into heathenism. 
Egede supposed that the present inhabitants were descendants of Nor- 
wegians or Icelanders. He was filled with the thought of rekindling 
in Greenland the quenched flame. He could not rest. This was the 
day of the new dawning of mission activity in the evangelical church. 
Frederick Fourth, of Denmark, had sent missionaries to Tranquebar, to 
lead the heathen there to Christianity. Thomas von Westen had begun 
his blessed work in Lapland. The Moravians had been awakened to - 
think of missions through the visit of Zinzendorf to Copenhagen. Mis- 
sion efforts, it is true, were detached, and in a measure unintelligent. 
Yet the seeds which were to grow to the great tree had already been 
planted in the soil of the church. 

How long Egede carried in his heart the thought of his enterprise, 
what obstacles he met in his home or in his neighborhood, how often his 
hopes were frustrated and himself laughed at as a fanatic or dreamer, 
how often doubts entered his own heart whether his burning zeal for the 
reviving of dead souls in Greenland was not a device of the devil, and 
how frequently he went for support to the Word of God, there is not time 
to tell. The sweetest victory which God gave him was in his wife, 
Gertrude Rask, who had detained him from his enterprise through con- 
siderations such as flesh and blood had presented to her. Her will was 
changed so that she was filled with as great longing to go to Greenland 
as was her husband. She grew to be his staff, arousing his courage ; his 
comrade, never desponding, never fainting even in the sorest of life’s 
emergencies. 

At last we find Egede, after ten years of eatlittht trials, oppositions, 
After ten years 2nd disappointed expectations, with lita wife and four little 
ails for Green- “children setting sail, May 2, 1721, from the harbor of Ber- 
gen. ‘Three vessels and forty-six persons now, after hard 

enough effort, accompanied him to the land of his desire. The 12th of 
June they could desery the coasts of Greenland, but they were surrounded 
by fearful icebergs which threatened to crush their ships, nor could they 
find any way through. The shipmasters lost courage. The sailors wanted 
to turn and go home, the peril was so great. It seemed, even to Egede, 
that God had forsaken him. In this hour of need Egede appropriated 
the promise of the one hundred and seventh Psalm to those “that go 
down to the sea in ships.” He got comfort too from the story of Paul’s 
shipwreck. His prayers were answered. The vessels found their way . 
through. The land of his heart and his prayer was reached. They 
landed July 12th, on the island of Imeriksok, at the west extremity of 
the district of Baals. He named the place Good Hope (Godthaab). 

With what eyes must Egede have looked upon the poor inhabitants of 
this ice-encircled coast, in whom he had expected to find the descendants 
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of the old heroic Northmen! For he had before him an entirely strange 
race, with a peculiar language, of a construction different from every 
other known tongue. There is not space here to describe the Esquimaux. 
Subsisting upon the coasts of Greenland and Labrador by the taking of 
seals and of fish, and by hunting, they, happy in their conceit, called 
themselves men (Inuit), all others aliens (Kablunit). Their conceptions 
of things spiritual were very limited. They had few names for all that 
could not be seen by the eye. Their “ Angekokks,” or “ medicine-men,” 
shrewder than the others, wielded a kind of rule over them. Other 
‘government was unknown. Communism in earnings and enjoyments 
was everywhere the rule. Their dwellings were low huts of mud in the 
win'‘er, and tents of skin in the summer. 
Egede, with the untiring industry which had distinguished him at 
home, labored for the poor souls for whose sake he had left , ' 
= te e n Esquimau 
his fatherland and his office. With immense labor he mas- to the Esqui- 
tered the Greenland tongue. He brought his children up eek 
with the Greenlanders that they might acquire the language and the ac- 
complishments upon which the people prided themselves, He found an 
especial helper in his son Paul, who was afterward his successor, and the 
maintainer of the mission. There is something very affecting in the way 
in which he dealt with the Greenlanders in reference to divine truths. 
He had his son draw pictures of Bible personages and events. He 
would then explain them as well as he could to the attentive listeners. 
He received Esquimaux children into his family to gain through them 
the language and the affection of their parents. He did not shrink from 
staying in the fearfully stinking huts of the people. He and his faithful 
wife knew nothing save love and patience, the fruit of their faith in Him 
who had loved and called them. What trials of faith did Egede not have 
to undergo! His circumstances at home had compelled him to seek the 
support of the Bergen trading company, and of the Danish government. 
This connection of trade with the mission, of an established church au- 
thority with a work of Christian love, became a scandal from which the 
mission in Greenland has even now hardly recovered. When business 
was unprosperous, the merchants threatened to withdraw their support. 
At last this actually came to pass. Commerce had no thought of pro- 
moting Christianity, and often sent to Greenland immoral, depraved peo- 
ple, who tore down by their scandalous lives what Egede had builded 
up. The government had undertaken both the Greenland commerce and 
the Greenland mission. It knew as little about one as about the other. 
One grand plan of colonization after another, unsuitable every way, was 
projected, and soon came to an end. The colonists sent over were men 
and women from houses of correction, who soon put an end to them- 
selves. King Frederick Fourth dying (1781), his successor Christian 
the Sixth, seeing no material returns from Greenland, at the commence- 
50 
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ment of his reign issued the strict command that all the colonists should 
be withdrawn, and that all Europeans should come home. This was to 
Egede a fearful blow. The germs and blossoms which even now were ap- 
Gertrude Bgedeis pearing would all be destroyed! He could not bring him- 
great faith. self to agree to forsake Greenland, neither could his dear 
wife. Lying upon a bed of sickness, she strengthened her husband, and 
persuaded from eight to twelve persons to remain with him. Resting on 
God, who is rich to all who call upon Him, Egede’s faith was not put to 
shame, though it had many a trial. Terrible inward struggles came upon 
him; his soul was beset with anguish. He thought that he was forsaken 
of God. Though comforted by his comrades and children, he could not 
find repose “ till his God pitied him, rescuing him from hell, and bringing 
him again to life.” It was a misfortune too that the king, again inclin- 
ing to the mission (1733), gave permission, at the entreaty of Count Zin- 
zendorf, to the Moravian Brethren to settle in Greenland. Their coming 
was a blunder, not only because the ways of the Moravians, who gather 
the people about them in one spot, were ill suited to the Greenlanders, 
who as nomads must go from place to place in order to get a living, for 
which cause the Moravian colonies are still the very poorest; but also 
because Egede, who at first welcomed the Brethren, became suspicious of 
the orthodoxy of the Moravians, as did many in that day. “ Out of this 
grew an unedifying correspondence between Egede and the Moravians, 
the latter taking his well-meant words angrily. Even till to-day there is 
no hearty union of the Danish and Moravian missions in Greenland. 
They labor not with each other, but alongside of each other. 

Still God’s Word made quiet progress. Many souls were won by the 
Great Fisher of Men through the hand of his faithful servant. Two 
losses, however, affected Egede’s heart very painfully. A Greenland 
boy, the only survivor of six who had been sent (1731) to Copenhagen, 
came back, alas, bringing with him the small-pox. One of Egede’s dar- 
lings, Christian Frederick, sickened and died, as did the boy. Quickly 
the disease spread, raging fearfully among the natives, who had never 
known such a plague. There died at Good Hope five hundred within 
a few months. ‘Those infected hurried from place to place, in spite of 
every entreaty and warning, and carried the pestilence north and south. 
From two to three thousand were sacrificed to sickness, despair, and ill 
ways of living. At this period of fearful trial, the love and patience of 
Egede and his wife shone forth in the clearest light. Who can avoid 
being amazed, seeing husband and wife nursing the sick, taking them 
into their home, seeking out everywhere the poor, giving them bodily 
help and Christian consolation, and putting the dead in their graves? 
Egede lived as it were in a graveyard. “Was he right in not leaving 
the country in 1731? Was not the trial a divine chastisement?” This 
question came to him when he beheld the great desolation which the 
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sickness had produced. The sorrowing laborer was comforted of God 
by finding so many of the dying who in their last hours thanked him for 
their souls’ salvation, and so many of the living who now opened their 
stubborn hearts to the gospel. Thus this sorrow was made a door 
through which many entered into the kingdom of God. 

A still severer trial came to Egede before he was able to lay down his 
pastorate in Greenland. His faithful companion in joy and in sorrow, 
Gertrude Rask, succumbed to the fatigues of the hard life and the sea- 
_ 8ons of severe sickness. She fell asleep in the arms of her dear ones, 
_happy in her faith in her Saviour. Egede felt deeply her loss. He 
knew what she had been to him in times of struggle and of want, of suf- 
fering and of trial. He was thankful though afflicted, for he comforted 
himself in the departure of his wife by the sure hope of their joyful re- 
union. 

Meantime his son Paul had finished his studies in Copenhagen, had 
been ordained, and had come back to Greenland (1734). ba ae 
Egede could commit the work into his hands. The govern- takes up the 
ment granted leave to the weary wayfarer to lay down his 
office and come back to Denmark. He gave a farewell address (vb 
Isaiah xlix. 4), under which the hearts of the Greenlanders, who flocked 
from all sides, grew warm. He felt that he could do something at home 
for his cherished field, and with his weakened strength could do nothing 
more in Greenland. With the remains of his wife,.of-one son, and of 
two daughters, he left the scene of his care and sorrow on August 9, 
1736, and reached Copenhagen September 9th, where in the Nicolai 
Church he found his faithful companion a grave. 

He toiled in Copenhagen for the Greenlanders in many ways. Labor- 
ers for the mission were needed. At his motion a Greenland seminary 
was begun, in which those who would go to that land as missionaries could 
be instructed especially in its language. He was given the oversight of 
the mission. The mission college was supported by the state. We will 
not here consider how little his enterprise was promoted by this college. 
The dear old Egede found his labor in it repugnant. He asked and re- 
ceived his dismissal (1747), and settled in Stubbekjobing, on the Island 
of Falster, with his married daughter. He there spent the evening of 
his life, till upon November 5, 1758, he was called to his Master. He 
was buried in Copenhagen by the side of his first wife, for he had mar- 
ried a second time (in 1740). His funeral discourse was preached by 
pastor Dorph from the significant words, “There was a man sent from 
God, whose name was John. The same came for a witness to bear wit- 
ness of the light, that all men through him might believe.” Egede had 
labored for half a century, and at his death was seventy-two years of 
age. 
ae memory of the just is blessed. Egede’s children labored in 
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Greenland a long time. We-find among them Paul Egede, a name 
never to be forgotten, John Egede Saaby, Henry,Christopher Glohn, 
and others. In the closing decade of the last century and the first of 
the present, the love felt to the people so far away was chilled by the 
cold wind of rationalism. The mission college slowly died. With few 
exceptions, the men sent out were youths who had passed their examina- 
tions in Copenhagen only tolerably, and went to Greenland to establish 
a claim to some place at home. The indestructible power of the gospel 
is shown in that Christianity which was preserved and advanced in 
Greenland chiefly by simple native catechists, who united fishing and 
hunting with their work, yet struck its roots deep into the soil. The 
population has not diminished, but increased. ‘There are from nine thou- 
sand to ten thousand souls, who through God have become a changed 
people. When life was reawakened in the church at home, it sent fresh 
germs of life to Greenland. The laborers there, now, according to the 
judgment of the present writer, who knows them well, are faithful sery- 
ants. At eight stations, four in North Greenland (Upernivik, Omanak, 
Jacobshavn, Egedesminde) and four in South Greenland (Holsteinborg, 
Godthaab, Frederikshaab, and Julianehaab), there are ten ordained Dan- 
ish ministers, and about forty native catechists. The Moravians also 
have five stations. Though the mistakes may have been many, yet the 
faithful founder of the mission shall join one day with a great multitude, 
saved in Greenland, to sing, “ Unto Him that loved us, and washed us 
from our sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings and priests 
unto God and his Father; to Him be glory and dominion forever and 
ever. Amen.” —C. H. K. 


LIFE XXXII. DAVID ZEISBERGER. 
A. D. 1721-A. D. 1808. MORAVIAN,— INDIANS OF AMERICA. 


CurisTIAN missions seem most successful when they raise a strong 
nation out of savagery, giving it new life and Christian civilization, thus 
introducing it to history. Yet they deserve our sympathy as well when 
they turn their love to a people near extinction, though they achieve 
little save to brighten at least its life evening by the trust and love of 
the gospel. ' 

Such a people are the various tribes of American Indians. To Ger- 
many, to the brotherhood of Herrnhut, especially, accrues the merit of 
having shown them the kindness of Christ. This mission had, however, 
to contend with peculiar difficulties. These sprang far less from unsus- 
ceptibility or opposition on the side of the Indians, than from the feuds 
which prevailed in the period of which we have to speak. For not only 
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a constant strife existed between French and English for the mastery in 
America, but there arose also the great war in which the colonies struck 
for independence. In addition came the intrigues of European traders, 
who found that the conversion of the Indians hurt their business, and 
took advantage of military disturbances to calumniate the Moravians 
and to make them suspected by the English government. Thus on their 
missions there came frequent storms ever and again, wasting their field 
of toil when it stood out in fairest bloom. Such was the scene of the 


activity of the remarkable man of whom our story tells. 


David Zeisberger was the son of a wealthy and pious farmer in the 
village of Zauchtenthal, in Moravia, where he was born April 11, 1721. 
Like many of their faith, his parents sought escape frum the persecu- 
tions then waged by the Romanists of Bohemia and Moravia. They 


_ found refuge and welcome in Herrnhut, the newly founded colony of 


Count Zinzendorf [see page 472]. Soon, however, they journeyed on 
to America, whither many of their country people had gone before them. 
Their little son David they left behind under the care of the brethren 
in Herrnhut. When he was fifteen years old, Zinzendorf took him 
upon a journey with himself to Holland and placed him in the Moravian 
settlement of Herrndyk. The boy felt hampered by the 
strict discipline prevailing. He ran away, accompanied by 
a youthful relative of like feeling, and embarked for America, the cap- 
tain of a vessel giving him his passage. He gave his parents a surprise, 
not wholly pleasant, by his unexpected arrival. 

The Brotherhood, engaged since 1733 in evangelizing the Indians, had 
in 17438 established a colony named Nazareth, some sixty or seventy 
miles to the north of Philadelphia. Two years earlier (1741) they 
had founded Bethlehem, on the Lehigh, a tributary of the Delaware. 
Thither David traveled, little impelled by that holy trait of love to the 
Master which so characterized his people. Yet even there, being asked 
if he would not be a Christian, he answered decidedly, “It will come, and 
all shall see that I am a converted person.” But in his twenty-second 
year he gave no evidence of conversion. He was counted of no use for 
the purpose of the mission. 

When, therefore, Zinzendorf, who had visited the Brotherhood in Penn- 
sylvania, was returning to Europe (1743), it seemed advisable to let 
Zeisberger go also. He was moved to accompany the count; already 
the travelers were on board; the anchor was weighed. A companion of 
the count, David Nitschmann, asked Zeisberger if he were ‘plad that he 
was going to Europe. “ No,” was the decided answer, joined with the 
confession that nothing was such a heart-desire to him as to be a Chris- 
tian. “Then stay,” was the advice of the kind brother. Zeisberger at 
once left the ship and returned to Bethlehem to remain in the forests of 


America, 


A runaway boy. 
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Not long was it till the glimmering spark in the heart of the youth 
was kindled into a glow. Once there was sung in a meeting of the 
Brethren, — 

By Abyss of love! eternal, blest, revealed in’ Jesus Christ profound! 
How burns, how flames each fiery crest, whose measure mind has never found! 


What lov’st Thou? Race of sin and shame. What say’st Thou? Sons who curse thy 
name.”’ - 


The words vanquished the young man’s heart. Tears of penitence and 
gratitude rolled from his eyes. The love of God to sinners made on 
him a living indelible impress, turning his soul newly and powerfully to 
Christ. 

His resolve was quickly taken. - He would carry the gospel to the sav- 
ages. To them — poor, hopeless, despairing heathen —he would an- 
nounce the comforting message of God’s grace, which blesses all who by 
faith embrace the Crucified. In an incredibly short time he acquired, 
with help given him by a missionary, the language of the Mohegans. 
With a little trouble he learned, by going among the Iroquois, the dialect 
of that widespread and powerful nation. Thus prepared, and full of the 
courage, perseverance, and patience of one whom Christ’s love con- 
strains, he began the work which he had made his life’s task. It was 
not his design to take a settled station. His view was a broad one. He 
would labor among the tribes as such, and thus give his work perma- 
nence. He had found that the Indian races, especially the Delawares 
and the Iroquois, or “Six Nations,” though frequently hostile to the 
whites, maintained treaties and friendly relations among themselves, and 
showed to missionaries living with them toleration and kindness. 

Zeisberger was fitted, by his knowledge of the languages and customs 
of the Indians, for dwelling among them. In his love for them he 
adopted their way of life. Inthe hunt he killed the game with ready 
and skillful hand. He applied himself to their household arrangements 
and to Indian architecture. He thus gained everywhere among them 
immense regard and peculiar influence. 

The mightiest among their tribes was the Iroquois, whose national 
Zeisberger by fairs were treated in a gathering of chiefs held in Onon- 
Take Oneida. = daga, on the south bank of Lake Oneida. There was the 
council-house, an edifice reared of lofty forest trunks, interlaced with 
bark of trees. In this, around a blazing fire, the chieftains gathered for 
consideration of their public matters after certain solemn forms. Thither 
we see Zeisberger journey oft repeated times, in the first period of his 
activity, through pathless wildernesses without inhabitants, going through 
a thousand dangers to mediate treaties and alliances by the council fires 
of Onondaga. He was assigned a place of honor among the chiefs, and 


as he knew by his mighty gift of language how to touch their hearts, 
his judicious counsels usually prevailed. 
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His first journey to Onondaga was with Bishop Spangenberg, who in 
1745 visited the Moravians in America. One day, all means of. sub- 
sistence in the forests failed the pilgrims. They were exhausted by hun- 
ger and fatigue. Spangenberg turned to Zeisberger, and said affection- 
ately, “My dear David, get your fishing tackle ready, and catch us a 
mess of fish.” The other declined, since there could be no fish in such 
clear water, especially at that time of year. Spangenberg said, “Inas- 
much as I ask it, my dear David, fish! Do it this once, if only out of 
obedience.” “ Well, I will do it,” he said, but thought in his heart, 
“The dear brother knows just nothing about fish ; and, indeed, it is out 
of his line of business.” But when he cast his net, how was he surprised 
at oncé to find it full of a multitude of great fishes! The hungry men 
not only supplied their hunger, but by drying the rest at the fire made 
quite a provision for their further journey. “Did I not say to thee,” 
Spangenberg asked with a smile, “that we have a good heavenly 
Father ?” 

Zeisberger strove with untiring zeal to Christianize some Indians whom 
he had gathered into a flourishing settlement. Télling them of God’s 
love in Christ, and supporting his words by his love, he found his way to 
the hearts of the poor children of the forest. They heard their teacher’s 
voice, even when it scourged them. They obeyed it as it called them, 
as was sometimes necessary, from relapse into their former mode of liy- 
ing. Once as he thus spoke, “as fathers talk to their children,” a chief- 
tain owned his instant overwhelming power, and said, “ My brother, I 
feel subdued even as a little child.” The glowing apostle-like fervor of 
Zeisberger forced him into the deepest forests and remotest wilds. Thus 
he reached Goshgoschink on the distant Ohio. The people z.iporgor py 
were credited with having no equals in blood-thirstiness and ‘he Chic. 
wickedness. They put captives to death by the most refined cruelties. But 
even over them Zeisberger, through Christ’s love, gained an influence. 
True, his counsels were at first little heeded. His life was sought. _ He 
had to dwell, his adherents with him, one whole winter in a blockhouse to 
escape their attacks, and at last was driven from this also. But the seed 
of the gospel which he had sown rooted itself even in such soil as this. 
The Goshgoschink council in solemn assembly agreed that every one in 
the village should be allowed to hear the gospel; that Zeisberger’s par- 
don should be asked for the injuries inflicted on him, and that he should 
be assured of all friendship. They said, proud, blood-thirsty warriors, 
that they were his brethren; his God should be their God; they were 
ready, too, whithersover he would go,to go with him. 

Zeisberger’s quiet labors in converting and training the Indians were 
often hindered. Through traders from Europe hostile tribes were stirred 
up against the mission settlements. Attacks occurred more than once, 
ending in horrible massacres. Calumnies against the missionaries were 
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carried to the government, bringing on them legal persecution. More 
than once Zeisberger felt constrained to flee with his newly won church, 
like a second Moses, through endless wildernesses, deep into the densest 
forests of America. He would save his people from perdition at the — 
hands of Christian civilization. The hardships of such journeys were 
unspeakable. The wanderers press through pathless wilds, climb mount- 
ain ridges, cross rushing rivers, often exposed to sore dangers from hos- 
tile Indians. Victuals failing, the adults allay hunger by ill-tasting roots, 
the children by the peeled-off bark of the slippery elm. They obtain 
help of God even in these extremities. Often they are strangely deliv- 
ered. At last the wanderers reach a resting-place, under Zeisberger’s 
leadership ; a new settlement is made by the industry of his flock. Neat 
cabins, fields, and gardens, with a little church, meet the gaze. Leisure 
is granted the preacher to train the community, instructing, them by 
Scriptural selections, and by hymns in the Delaware and the Mohegan. 
Thus, for more than a quarter of a century, Zeisberger labors, with un- 
speakable efforts and invincible energy of mind, to plant Christianity, by 
means of love, among the poor natives, and to guard it when planted 
from growing dangers. 

In 1771 Zeisberger met Netawatmis, chief of the Delawares, a remark- 
Siesta able man, of strong and decided character, and was invited 
in what is now by him to form a new settlement on the Muskingum, far 
Ohio. ° s < 

beyond the Ohio. The invitation was accepted. The col- 
ony of Schénbrunn rose (1772) and throve splendidly. Netawatmis then 
invited the Indian communities elsewhere established, of which some 
stood in rich bloom, to join Schénbrunn. So under Zeisberger’s lead a 
little Christian state was erected in the deepest forest, an oasis in the 
spiritual waste of Indian heathendom. The number of converted Indians 
reached four hundred and fourteen. A new and joyous life of faith and 
love prevailed. The chief’s family became Christian. Netawatmis him- 
self, although he attended divine worship constantly, to his sorrow could 
not decide to acknowledge Christ. Another chief of the Delawares, 
Killbuck, also called White-Eyes, resembling his comrade in valor, mag- 
nanimity, judgment, and moral character, was won to the gospel side. 
The new converts grew in spirit, in knowledge, and in strength of be- 
lieving. Zeisberger was and continued the soul of all, flourishing among 
these sons of the forest as a patriarch in the midst of his family, respected, 
loved, and reverenced by all. He was wont to name these the golden 
days of his life. 

They were of short duration. Netawatmis died in 1777. When he 
felt his end near, he summoned the chiefs and counselors of the Dela- 
wares. He expressed to them his wish that all the Delawares receive 
the gospel, and suffer not the name of Christ to perish from their nation. 
They promised him to fulfill, as far as possible, his desire. Then he called 
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Zeisberger, and begged him to tell something more of the love of Christ. 
In the midst of the missionary’s prayers, offered with tears and deep 
groans, the old man closed his eyes. All the chieftains stood tremblingly 
about the couch of their dead leader ; then White-Eyes spoke, the Bible 
in his hand : — 

“My friends, you have just heard the last wish of our dead chief. 
Let us obey him. We will kneel down before God who created us, 
and pray Him that He will be gracious to us and reveal his will. As we 

_ cannot tell to those yet unborn the holy covenant which we have sworn - 
_ by this corpse, we will pray the Lord our God that He will make it known 
‘to our children and children’s children.” 

To the funeral of the chief came a numerous embassy of the Iroquois. 
Tribe jealousy was forgotten. JTroquois and Hurons approached with 
Delawares in silent grief the place of burial. The chief of the Iroquois 
embassy wrapped the body in clean buckskin, and strewed the grave with 
oak leaves. Zeisberger was among the mourners, wearing a Delaware 
dress. As the earth covered his friend’s body he wept bitterly, before 
the eyes of all, an outburst of feeling to which the others by their rules 
were strictly forbidden to give way. 

After this the war of American independence broke out. The mission- 
aries, led by Zeisberger, employed every means to keep the Indians neu- 
tral. Nevertheless parties rose among them, creating variance between 
the tribes. An English governor at Detroit, below Lake Huron, incited 
the Indians against the Americans. Thus the missions were in danger 
from different sides. : 

Zeisberger, with his people, quitted the sweetly flourishing Schénbrunn, 
having first destroyed the dwellings and the church to save them from 
pagan outrage. For a time he dwelt in a settlement near by. His life 
was threatened, and was saved as by miracle. He made a journey to 
Bethlehem with this result, that at the desire and request of the brethren, 
he took in his sixtieth year a wife, Susanna Lekron. Returning, he and 
two helpers were taken by a British agent, named Eliot, and were put in 
chains. All the villages of the Christian communities were destroyed, 
their churches thrown down, and the dwellings burned. Only on the 
pledge that they would promptly emigrate with the Christian Indians to 
the Sandusky River, were the missionaries set at liberty. With sorrowful 
hearts the little persecuted band looked back at the wasting of their dwell 
ing-place on the Muskingum, where the grace of God had been so richly 
shown them, and the gospel had made so blessed a progress, and arrived 
after an endlessly painful and perilous roaming of four weeks on the 
southwest bank of Lake Erie. Here a place of dwelling goeisberger by 
had been assigned them by the British commandant. It Tk Bre. 
was sterile and inhospitable. Winter was at the door. Yet the perse- 
euted band did not lose courage or cast away hope. 
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Soon the missionaries were summoned to Detroit before the British 
governor to answer accusations. With three associates Zeisberger, in 
this inclement season, had to undertake the laborious journey. Benumbed 
by cold, tormented by hunger, with clothing rent and soiled, carrying 
their luggage upon their backs, the messengers of Christ entered Detroit. 
They had to wait for hours before the governor’s door. They were then 
directed to a French family, by whom they were kindly entertained. 

An Indian chief named Pipe was set up by the governor as Zeisber- 
ger’s accuser. He came into court, carrying in his left hand a stake, 
upon which were two human scalps all bloody; but he and his comrades 
failed in the work of accusation. He explained rather that the mis- 
sionaries were good men. ‘The father (the governor) should speak good 
words to them. ‘The missionaries were acquitted by the governor, and 
assured by him that their Christian labors pleased him. They were al- 
lowed to return to their people, were supplied with clothes and other nec- 
essaries, and told that a door of welcome would ever be open to them. 

The much-tried men gladly turned to their abode on Lake Erie. Deep 
distress was_soon after experienced. The cold had greatly increased. 
Their provisions were almost exhausted. They were in danger of dying 
from the rigors of the climate. Some of their number were sent off to 
their former home on the Muskingum to collect some grain left there, 
and to bring it. They fulfilled their errand, and were returning when an 
American scouting party of several hundred white men made their appear- 
ance. The Indians, since they were peaceful; thought that they had 
nothing to fear. The whites seeming friendly, the Indians joined their 
ranks. But scarcely had they approached when the others claimed them 
as prisoners, and bade them preparé within a few hours to die. In Chris- 
tian resignation the Indians asked one another’s forgiveness for wrongs 
which they perchance had done; then kneeled down and prayed fer- 
vently together. Resolutely they said to the inhuman mob, “ We have 
commended our spirits to God, and He has given us firm confidence of 
heart that He by his grace will receive us into his heavenly kingdom.” 
Thereupon a daring villain snatched up a heavy hammer, and dashed in 
the skulls of fourteen of them. He reached the hammer to another with 
the words, “ My arm gives out, do you make haste.” And so were miser- 
ably slain ninety poor victims, reddening with their martyr-blood the earth. 
A few only escaped to carry the news of this act of infamy to their 
brethren. The heathen Indians, stirred deeply by this horrible murder, 
swore bloody revenge, which they also took. To Zeisberger it was the 
heaviest blow that ever befell him. 

Meantime the British governor had assigned the missionaries a suitable 
Zeisberger lives tract of land on Lake Huron, for their settlement. The 
in Michigan. —_ gospel there found an entrance into the surrounding tribes, 
the savage Hurons and Chippewas. The hostility of the Huron chiefs 
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prevented, however, the secure carrying on of these mission efforts. 
When, therefore, the American Congress, at the making of peace with 
the Indians, expressly reserved for the Christian converts the lands on 
the Muskingum possessed by them before, Zeisberger with his entire 
community, which had again increased to the number of three hundred 
or four hundred souls, decided to emigrate to the old loved residence. 
Twelve years lasted the journey, which was hindered now by the fury of 
the elements, now by disturbances breaking out anew. At last it was 
permitted our hero, the old man of seventy-six, after seventeen years’ 
absence to set foot again upon the place of his love and his longing. He 
now called it Goshen, because he viewed it as the preparation place for his 
heavenly Canaan. There, in unbroken peace, he lived from this time on, 
honored and beloved of the poor Indians whose souls he had won for 
Christ, a teacher and model also for the younger missionaries. 

Gently, yet perceptibly, the marks of an advanced old age came upon 
him. First, his feet refused him service, a sore trial to one who was 
accustomed by their help to carry about the bread of life. He yet had 
strength at eighty-seven to exchange letters with distant friends, and to 
undertake corrections of his writings upon the Onondaga and Delaware 
languages. At last he could not do even this. He became blind. Now 
he could only from his adoring heart exercise his mind upon the manifold 
grace of God which he had experienced in his eventful pilgrimage. 

In October of 1808 he felt that the end was nigh.-His sickness was 
painless. But one thing caused him unrest, the spiritual (yosn¢ aays in 
condition of the Indians. His children in Christ, clinging to ast Ohio. 
him so fervently, entered in small companies to his couch. “ Father,” 
they said, “forgive us everything whereby we have caused thee pain. 
We will yield our hearts to the Saviour, and live for Him only in the 
world.” The venerable man believed, exhorted, and blessed them. “TI 
now depart to rest from all my labor, and to be at home with the Lord. 
He has never yet left me in need, and now, too, He will not fail me. I 
have reviewed my whole course of life, and have found that there is 
much here to be forgiven.” After a silent prayer, he exclaimed, “The 
Saviour is near. He will speedily come to bear me home.” In the 
midst of the singing of spiritual melodies which the Indians began, he 
gave up his spirit. 

Zeisberger lived to almost eighty-eight. Sixty-seven years he devoted 
with marvelous love, perseverance, and power to his ministry among the 
Indians. By his natural gifts, by his acquirements in the speech of the 
Indians, by the great influence he gained among them, by his decided and 
energetic disposition, fitting him to rule, he could easily have controlled 
the Indian tribes, and, by taking part in the war, have won fame and 
power. He preferred the quiet triumphs of the gospel, amid peculiar 
poverty and obscurity. 
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By the love of Christ which moved him, by the power of the Word, 
by zeal and courage, by self-denial and endurance, he became a truly 
apostolic character. As we look over the results of his preaching the 
gospel to the unfortunate Indian folk, the sorrowful question forces itself 
upon us: Were these poor aborigines of the New World so utterly un- 
fitted for civilization through Christianity and religious training? Or 
weighs not their destruction as a sore crime on the soul of European 
Christian humanity ?— K. F. 


LIFE XXXIII. CHRISTIAN FREDERIC SCHWARTZ. 
A. D. 1726-A. D. 1798. LUTHERAN, — INDIA. 


Turis German name, with its memories, takes us away to the East 
Indies, that ancient land of wonders in nature and in art. Since the 
year 1000, its allurements and treasures have stirred blood-stained con- 
querors and greedy merchants from western lands to every art of deceit 
and violence. It was also to learn from those lands how beautiful upon 
its noble mountains and over its fertile valleys “are the feet of him 
that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace; that bringeth good 
tidings of good, that publisheth salvation ; that saith unto Zion, Thy God 
reigneth.” The Apostle Thomas, Christian tradition says, was the first 
apostle of the Indies. From him the “Syrian” Christians, who were 
found by the Portuguese explorers upon the coast of Malabar, traced ~ 
their descent. It appears certain, that for more than fifteen hundred 
years there existed along the coast, from the northern extremity of Indiac 
up to Malabar, a Christian church in the midst of the heathen. It re- 
ceived its bishops from the patriarchs of Babylon and Antioch, until the 
Portuguese and Jesuits (1599) brought them by their artifices under the 
Church of Rome, which was before unknown to them. Christian Arme- 
nians, too, were early found doing business as merchants in India. Rome 
and her Jesuits, led by Francis Xavier, a great man of his kind, “con- 
verted” the Hindoos by hundreds of thousands, to the papal church. 
They adopted the garments, manners, and customs of the pagan priests 
in order to achieve their end the more easily, The Portuguese were com- 
pelled to give way to the Dutch. But these, too, used secular means to 
mak: Protestants of the people rapidly and superficially. The seed of 
the life everlasting was not sown. 

A genuine gospel mission was begun in India for the first time through 
Modern missions the agency of Frederick Fourth, king of Denmark, when 
ate: that nation obtained from the rajah of Tanjore the city of 
Tranquebar, upon the eastern coast. Bartholomew Ziegenbalg, a German, 
was recommended by August Francke, of Halle, to conduct a mission 
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in that territory. Supported by Denmark, Halle, and England, he per- 
formed great labors there from 1706 until 1718. His work was further 
carried on by Schultz, who completed a translation of the Bible into 
Tamil, which had been commenced by Ziegenbalg. After 1740 it was 
aided by Fabricius. Between 1706 and 1750 some eight thousand souls — 
Hindoo, Moslem, and Romanist — were brought to the evangelical faith. 
This success gave encouragement for pushing the work forward. A new 
instrument for this end was already chosen of Godin Germany, By him 
the object sacred to the friends of Christianity in England, Denmark, and 
Germany was to be promoted in a most blessed way through almost half 
a century, and through the period of the first triumphant advance of the 
British flag in that large population of one hundred and twenty millions. 
His name was Christian Frederic Schwartz. 

He was born October 26, 1726, at Sonnenburg, in Prussia. His parents 
were persons of estimation. His mother, dying when he was a child, 
consecrated him to the service of God. The excellent teacher of the 
Latin school in his town trained the boy early to the fear of God, and to 
silent prayer. Christian would often go away from his comrades to a 
solitary place to seek of God the forgiveness of his sins. The father, an 
intelligent and devout man, strictly exhorting his son to be sincere and 
_ self-denying, went with him on foot to the high school at Kiistrin, where 
Christian became a diligent student, though chiefly with a view to secular 
ends. The impressive sermons of Pastor Stegmann counterbalanced the 
influence of frivolous companions. The family, especially the daughters, 
- of a. lawyer who was a friend of the leaders of the University of Halle, 
directed the youth to religion and to reading of a beneficial kind. He 
was attracted especially to August Francke’s “‘ Blessed Footprints of the 
Living and Almighty Creator” (as these were seen in the work of his 
famous Orphan House in Halle. See page 464). At two different times, 
when attacked by serious illness, Christian resolved to give himself en- 
tirely to God. His good resolutions were, however, not yet firmly estab- 
lished. When twenty years old he went to Halle University. Elected 
as a teacher of the Orphan House, he was strengthened in mind by the 
evening prayers which he was asked to conduct, and by the devotional 
meetings, led by Pastor Weiss. *He now was enabled, with help from 
Francke, to resolve to live wholly for God. The text of his first sermon, 
“Master, .... at thy word I will let down the net,” was in harmony 
with the profound humility of soul and childlike trust in God’s Word 
which he afterwards exhibited. 

The youth was at this time led by Schultz, the missionary, who was 
then putting through the press at Halle the Bible in Tamil, TORT oF 
to engage in the study of this southern Indian language. Halle ; becomes 
Little by little Christian entertained the thought of becom- BP 
ing a missionary. He heard with pleasure that Francke was looking 
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about among the students for new recruits for the Indian mission. The 
resolve was awakened within him to offer himself for the work, if he 
could gain his father’s consent. The elder Schwartz had different plans 
for his first-born. Yet after brief reflection he yielded, contrary to gen- 
eral expectation, and gave to his son, who had come to entreat him, his ~ 
blessing, bidding him in God’s name to forget the father’s house and the 
fatherland, and to go and bring souls to Christ in the far-off country. 
Schwartz came back with joy to Halle, having resigned magnani- 
mously all claim to his patrimony in favor of his brothers and sisters. 
A few days after this he was offered a lucrative pastorate in Germany. 
But he had put his hand to the plow, and would not look back. He 
was ordained in September, 1749, with two others, in the Lutheran con- 
sistory at Copenhagen. In December, he went over to London, and by 
February 1, 1750, was ready to sail. For a whole month his ship was 
kept in the harbor of Falmouth by adverse winds. Other ships, which 
were at that time on the open sea, were in many cases wrecked. Schwartz 
recognized the first of his deliverances from danger. He was enabled to 
overcome seasickness and a severe attack of fever. He passed the months 
in study of the Scriptures, in other useful studies, and in prayer, till, on 
July 17th, he saw the coast of Cuddalore lying before him in all its glory. 
Not long after he had landed, his ship went down in a tempest. Schwartz 
and his comrades, in excellent health, reached Tranquebar July 30th, and 
were heartily received by the brethren. He there acquired the Tamil so 
rapidly that he was able in four months to preach his first sermon in the 
language in the church of Ziegenbalg. He plunged into his work. He 
began simple catechetical lessons with the youngest children in the Tamil 
and Portuguese schools. He carefully instructed two classes of candi- 
dates for church membership. The same year he introduced four hun- 
dred of these inquirers into the church through baptism. He addressed 
himself immediately afterwards to those journeyings which he so long 
continued throughout all southeast India as far as Ceylon. He published 
the glad tidings of salvation among Hindoos, Moslems, and Christians, in 
city and in country, to friend and to foe, in cold and in heat, in war and 
in peace, day and night, with a thousand-fold return of blessed results. 
There we behold Schwartz sitting “and teaching one day under the 
shadow of a majestic banyan of seventy paces circumference; another 
day under a little hut builded by himself of the leaves of the palm-tree ; 
now upon a turf seat by the wayside, now in front of a pagoda, chafing 
in spirit at the wild excesses of superstition, while he addresses the de- 
luded devotees in friendly way, adjuring them, “not as contemned, but as 
brothers, children of a common Father,” to think upon making their 
peace with God! Again we hear him speaking upon the rampart of a 
fortress, amid the whirling clouds of dust, of repentance and of belief in 
the Lord, or singing in the palace of a mighty prince, whom he wins by 
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his Christian friendliness and frankness of address, the German hymn, 
“ My God, to Thee my heart I give.” Again he is standing at a thresh- 
ing-floor, speaking to the natives busied in threshing out their rice, or is 
teaching the keeper of a garden to cultivate spiritual fruit, or he is in the 
hospital with the sick, or with the Brahmins on the bank of the sacred 
river, in the city gate, in front of the great mosque of the Moslems, or 
among the wounded in the English camp, where he hears an English sol- 
dier, who has followed his flag thirty-two years, in reply to the question, 
“ How long hast thou followed the Lord Jesus Christ?” answer, “I have 
not yet entered his service.” To-day Schwartz is on shipboard, and Mos- 
lem sailors listen to his stories of the life of Christ. To-morrow he is ~ 
among Romanists, and they lend an ‘ear to the man of peace. A prom- 
inent Hindoo, in conversing with him, said, “ Thou art a priest of God 
to all kinds of people.” He did indeed contrive, as did Paul, to be made 
all things to all men, that he might by all means save some. 

The talents of Schwartz for mission work were so evident from the 
beginning that he was soon intrusted with the oversight and aA qasty aici 
leadership of all the Christian congregations and schools of missions in 
south of the River Carery. Amid the noise of the war : 
that was raging between England and France, he pushed on his work 
in and around Tranquebar. The’ pagans in many places received him 
with marked respect, and of their own accord contributed toward his sup- 
port. But the Danish colony of Tranquebar was too narrow a place for 
his efforts. He went on foot, a friend with him, to the populous city 
of Tanjore, and there obtained leave to preach the gospel in the palace 
of the prince. Aided by British officers he builded in the great city of 
Trichinopoli a chapel and a school as the beginning of a station. In 
the year 1766 this charming and well-situated place was made his espe- 
cial field of labor. Only eternity can unfold all the work done by him 
here or from here as a centre, all that he became to natives and Eu- 
ropeans, from Madura and Madras, even to Tinnevelly, attracting co- 
laborers to him and imparting blessing to all ages and classes. His cor- 
dial nature, his affable address, his stores of information, his eloquence 
upon both religious and worldly matters, was for decades afterwards a 
delightful remembrance in the minds of those who met him. One man, 
who had been greatly prejudiced against Schwartz, furnished, after years 
of acquaintance and friendship, the following description: “The very 
first sight of the man made it necessary to lay aside prejudices. His 
clothing was generally pretty well worn, and out of the fashion. His 
form was above the average in height, well built, erect, and unassuming 
in its carriage; his complexion dark but wholesome, his hair black and 
curly, his look full of strength and manliness, gleaming with ‘sincere 
modesty, straightforwardness, and benevolence. You may conceive the 
impression which even the first sight of Schwartz would make upon the 
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minds of strangers.” When he had fully mastered the copious, difficult 
language of the ancient intellectual and wealthy Tamil folk, he for five 
years studied thoroughly their entire mythology and literature, which 
proved incalculably useful to him in instructing and convincing the peo- 
ple of Malabar. He also acquired the Portuguese at Tranquebar, so that 
he might approach the large numbers of this nation scattered over India, 
In Trichinopoli, where Schwartz was cut off from all outside society, 
except for a time that of the missionary Dame in Tanjore, he accom-. 
plished a great deal with but very small means. Content with an apart- 
ment in an old Hindoo edifice, in which there was enough room for him- 
self and his bed, he accepted with a cheerful countenance as his daily 
bill of fare a dish of boiled rice with a few vegetables. A piece of dark 
cotton cloth, woven and cut after the fashion of the country, was the 
clothing of his body the year through. , Free from every care of earth, 
his only wish was to do the work of an evangelist among the poor Hin- 
doos. The catechists, whom he raised up from among them, ate at his 
table, supported out of his yearly income of six hundred guilders. The 
great English garrison of Trichinopoli having no religious instruction 
or worship, Schwartz became interested in them. It must astonish every 
one who knows the English soldiery in India, to know that the mission- 

ary succeeded in winning over the entire force to the side of the gospel. 
At first he gathered them to public worship in an old out-building. But 
they soon decided that they could afford a part of their pay to erect a 
church edifice. Only a man like Schwartz could, with the small sum 
given him, have erected a beautiful, lofty, roomy structure. Besides, he 
builded a mission-house and an English and Tamil school, to which he 
applied the year’s pay given him as chaplain of the garrison by the gov- 
ernment of Madras. He declined a considerable legacy left him by an 
officer to whom he had imparted religious instruction. He refused the 
presents of the prince of Tanjore. For a missionary must show under 
all circumstances that selfish ends do not control him in his labors for the 
gospel. 

Schwartz enjoyed good health the most of the time in this torrid coun- 
try. The peace of heart which won him no boisterous delights, but a 
quiet, profound, constant joy, upheld and strengthened his body as it grew 
old. Under the Almighty’s protection, he again and again was saved 
from great peril. Once, for example, when he had risen before daylight, 
he sat down near a very venomous serpent, but was not touched by it. 
At another time (1772), when the powder magazine of the fortress blew 
up and the ground was strewn with ruins and with dead bodies, he with 
his catechists, pupils, and church members remained unharmed. It was 
to be expected that Schwartz should turn to Christ thousands of people, 
tender children, rough soldiers, gentle youths, and hoary old men. He 
was found everywhere with comfort and aid, hastening to the wounded 
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and sick in body or in soul, and that in trying times and amid the terrible 
devastations of war. In Trichinopoli he lived to see how first twenty 
and then thirty soldiers covenanted to give themselves truly to Christ, 
and then supported their spiritual father by visits to the sick, but espe- 
cially by an upright life among the heathen. After the year yy, shoao in 
1778, Schwartz made his permanent residence in Tanjore. Tiere. 

This city, built on what was counted holy ground, was a favorite allode of 
Hindoos, and was adorned with the most splendid pagoda in India, as well 
as with the wealthiest pagan institutions. Before this period Schwartz, 
from his knowledge of the language and public affairs of the country, and 
also from his disinterestedness and courage, had been made a mediator 
between the English government.and the pagan princes. He was now 
most respectfully solicited by the English to go (1779) on an embassy to 
the rude conqueror, Hyder Ali of Mysore. Schwartz turned the journey 
to Seringapatam to account everywhere, preaching peace through Jesus 
Christ. At the court of the terrible foe of the English, he immediately 
won the public confidence. When, upon his return, a present of money 
was forced upon him by Hyder Ali, he gave it to the English govern- 
ment. When he was bidden keep it, he asked that it should be appro- 
priated to the building of an English orphan asylum in Tanjore. He 
also builded a church in that city for the Tamil congregation. When 
Hyder Ali, deceived and enraged by the British, ravaged with an army 
of one hundred thousand men the province of the Carnatik, bringing all 
the horrors of war, famine, and death upon the field of Schwartz’s labors, 
the latter proved himself an angel of deliverance to both soldiers and 
citizens. For seventeen months more than eight hundred hungry people 
came every day to his door. .He collected money, prepared and distrib- 
uted provisions to both Europeans and Hindoos, at the same time seeking 
to administer to them spiritual consolation. Such an impression had been 
made by him personally upon the terrible Hyder Ali, that the latter, amid 
his bloody victories, gave the strictest orders to his officers “ to suffer the 
venerable Father Schwartz to go about everywhere without hindrance, 
and to show him all kindness, since he is a holy man, and will not injure 
me.” Thus “the good father,’ as the pagans called him, could continue 
his peaceful seed-sowing among the hostile camps which had spread over 
the whole country. It was his intercession which protected the city of 
Cuddalore, in the face of the savage hosts of the enemy. 

Schwartz was chosen by the English government (1785) a member of 
the council of administration for Tanjore. For his noble services in this 
office he was granted a British pension of one hundred pounds annually. 
When the old prince of Tanjore was given an heir to his crown, Schwartz 
was proffered the guardianship of the prince. He declined, naming in- 
stead the father’s brother, Ameer Sing. The latter, in acknowledgment, 
gave him the revenues of a village for his Christian schools and orphan 
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children. When Ameer Sing behaved badly towards Sersudscha, the 
POT Ti prince, Schwartz was obliged to become guardian, and 
rince of Tan- to take a large share in the unsettled affairs of the state. He 
nat brought about an improvement in the administration of law 
and of finance, and an increase of the revenues. He was surrounded from 
morning till night by natives of every condition, whose disputes he settled ; 
by neédy widows, whom he employed in spinning and in other labor ; by 
poor girls, who did knitting while he instructed them; by young catechists 
and missionaries, to whom he gave wise counsels. Besides all this, he 
engaged in preaching and in founding and conducting the schools of the 
province, the means for which he received from the old rajah of Tanjore, 
whose confidence he retained undiminished through a space of thirty years. 
Thus Schwartz at seventy years of age remained in his full strength, 

a German oak in the land of the palm. His position grew ever more 
lonely; his old friends were gone; he was forewarned of his departure 
through a disease of the feet. Schwartz had remained unmarried (would 
that other missionaries could consent to forego marriage, at least at the 
start), and yet was most thoroughly adapted by his social, loving nature 
to enjoy the married life. He was prostrated for three months by a pain- 
ful sickness connected with the trouble in his feet, and was thus prepared 
for the end of life. Still he was able to join with strong voice in the 
hymn, “ Christ is my Life,’ and to say that he was ready either for 
further labor or for a speedy departure. He submitted everything to the 
will of God. He commended his spirit te Him who had redeemed him. 
Then singing, in concert with his brethren about him, the hymn, “O | 
Dies while sing- Sacred Head now Wounded,” with head erect and lips 
ing. open, he expired in the arms of a faithful and affectionate 
native assistant, at four o’clock on the morning of February 13, 1798. 
The court of his home resounded with loud weeping, when the people 
gathered there heard of the death of their comforter and father. Prince 
Sersudscha hastened thither to behold the form of his loved guardian. 
At the grave the sobs of the multitude hindered the singing of the burial 
hymn. The prince erected in the city where he lived a marble monu- 
ment “to the revered Father Schwartz.” Upon a granite tablet in the 
chapel of the mission he placed also an inscription in English verses, 
praising his “ father” and expressing a desire to be worthy of him. In 
later years the prince, though lacking courage to become a Christian, en- | 
deavored to honor the memory of the deceased missionary by pious insti- 
tutions for the young and the sick, The East India Company in 1807 
erected a monument to the patriarch of Christian missions in Hindostan, 
in St. Mary’s Church of Fort George at Madras. But the most precious 
memorial of his work for the missions in Southern India, to which he left 
all his property, was the multitude whom he led to a Christian life, and 
the company of valiant men whom he trained to carry on the work. 
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When Gericke as missionary went to South India in 1803, he saw the 
fruits of the seeds sown by Schwartz. Whole villages came to him for 
instruction. He baptized thirteen hundred pagans, while his catechists 
formed eighteen churches, and baptized twenty-seven hundred persons. 
There have since been found, in sixty-two villages surrounding a church 
erected by a Hindoo woman whom Schwartz baptized, more than four 
thousand Hindoo Christians. — H. V’M. 


LIFE XXXIV. JOHN THEODOSIUS VANDERKEMP. 
A. D. 1747-A. D. 1811. REFORMED, — AFRICA. 


Iy the latter part of the last century great interest began to be awak- 
ened in England in mission work among the heathen. This led to the 
forming of the London Missionary Society in 1795. Their first efforts 
were directed to one of the South Sea Islands. Their attention, how- 
ever, was soon turned to South Africa. But how and where could they 
find a suitable man to lead the way into those trackless wilds, and under- 
take to introduce the gospel to the most barbarous and degraded of human 
beings? While the directors of the society were asking this question, 


- the Lord was preparing an answer by raising up for them, in the person 


of John Theodosius Vanderkemp, of Holland, a pioneer who should be 
worthy of the grand and Christlike enterprise they had in mind. 

He was born in 1747, at Rotterdam, where his father was a minister 
of the Reformed Dutch Church. For the first five years of a liberal 
training, John went to the university in Leyden. He then 
entered the army, where he served for sixteen years, and 
rose to be captain of horse and lieutenant of the dragoon guards. Leav- 
ing this service, he went to Edinburgh to pursue his studies in the univer- 
sity there. Thus helped he became distinguished in the study of philos- 
ophy, chemistry, indeed in all the sciences, and made himself acquainted 
not only with the ancient classics but also with many of the best lan- 
guages of modern Europe. Returning from Scotland, he entered upon the 
practice of medicine, wherein he rose to great repute and esteem. From 
this time on, the hand of the Lord becomes more manifest in preparing 
the way for his entering upon one of the most arduous and self-denying 
enterprises to which, in those days, man could be called. 

During his studies, though a member of the church of his fathers, he 
became much tinctured in mind with infidelity. Having come now to 
maturity of years, he retired with his wife and only child to a residence 
in the country, where he sometimes amused himself in sailing with his 
family on the river. On one of these occasions a sudden storm burst 
upon them, upset the boat, and left only himself to be barely rescued 
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from the watery grave into which his two nearest relatives sunk to rise 
no more. His faith in infidel sentiments was now shaken; he got new 
views of Christ, and heartily embraced the entire gospel system. 

Being now called to the charge of a large hospital, during a war with 
France, he ministered alike to the bodies and the souls of his patients, 
with great acceptance and success. The sick esteemed him as their father, 
and the servants obeyed as children. The hospital closing at the end 
of the war, he began to lead a retired life and devote himself to his 
Oriental studies, and to the completing of a commentary he was writing 
on the Epistle of Paul to the Romans. 

In this way was the Lord raising up one who, by great firmness of char- 
acter, distinguished talents, much knowledge of human nature, and eminent 
attainments in general culture and religious experience, should have his 
soul kindled to a glow with a desire to raise the standard of the cross in 
one of the wildest, darkest parts of the earth. Reading an address which 
the London Missionary Society had put out, he became deeply interested 
At fifty callea iM the subject of missions. Parts of the address made such 
to his life-work. gn impression upon his mind that he fell upon his knees 
and cried, “‘ Here am I,-*Lord Jesus; Thou knowest that I have no will 
of my own, since I gave myself to Thee.” And again he says: “I heard 
the voice of the Lord saying, ‘ Whom shall I send, and who will go for 
us?’ Then said I, ‘ Here am I, Lord, send me.’” 

He wrote to the directors of the society in London, offered. his serv- 
ices, was examined and at once accepted, and on November 3, 1797, 
was ordained a missionary to South Africa. Returning to Holland to 
settle his affairs, he was the means of forming two missionary societies 
in his own country,— one at Rotterdam, called the Netherland Mission- 
ary Society, and another at Friesland, both to codperate with the society 
in London in the cause of African evangelization. Meantime, three other 
men, Messrs. Kicherer, Edmond, and Edwards, became interested in the 
subject, offered themselves, and were accepted and appointed as fellow 
laborers with Dr, Vanderkemp. 

On the 23d of December, 1798, all embarked for Africa. The Hills- 
boro, in which they took their passage, was a convict ship, and chosen 
by them for this reason, that they might have opportunity to render hu- 
. mane and Christlike service to some of the most wretched and abandoned — 
of men, on their way to their mission field. And for such service there 
was much occasion. When a pestilent fever broke out among the con- 
victs, this man of God and friend of humanity, with his intrepid brethren, 
ceased not, day or night, to minister to their wants and distresses, both 
temporal and spiritual, exposing themselves to all the dangers of infec- 
tious and putrid disease to alleviate distress, and pluck, if possible, the per- 
ishing as brands from the burning. Nor were the prayers and labors vain, 
for ere they reached the Cape several gave evidence, of a saving change, 
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while some who died on the passage went hence in the hope of a blessed 
immortality. 

March 31, 1799, Dr. Vanderkemp landed at Cape Town, and was 
kindly received by the governor and the other Europeans jy, 14s at the 
whom he found there. During his stay at the Cape, a “spe. 
deep interest was awakened in mission work, and a society, called the 
South African Society for Promoting the Spread of Christ’s Kingdom 
at the Cape of Good Hope, was formed. Here, too, the doctor gave 
a portion of almost every day to Christian work among the slaves, Mo- 
hammedans and Hottentots, “some of whose hearts,” says he, “were evi- 
dently baptized with the Holy Ghost and with fire, though the customs 
and rules of this country did not allow them to be baptized with water.” 

The London society had committed the direction of the mission to 
the doctor himself; but his good sense, humility, and generous nature 
soon led him to ask to be released from this distinction and exclusive 
responsibility, as he believed that the cause which was to him most pre- 
cious could be best served by having a perfect equality established be- 
tween himself and the brethren associated with him. 

Having procured the needed oxen, wagon, driver, leader, and other 
outfit for a long journey and continued abode in a wild and barbarous 
region, received the presents and best of benedictions from the slaves 
who had enjoyed his ministry, and been encouraged and strengthened 
by the prayers of all the good whose acquaintance he had made, on the 
22d of May, 1799, the doctor took a tender and gracious leave of the 
Cape. For a few days, the route of the four missionaries was the same, 
and took them through a most delightful region. But coming to Rode- 
zand, Messrs. Kicherer and Edwards went to the Bushmen, while the 
doctor and his coadjutor, Edmond, set off anew and alone, May 29th, for 
Caffraria. They soon entered the Carrow, where, for eight days, jour- 
neying through a dismal wilderness without ever seeing a human habita- 
tion, they were exposed to a great variety of perils; now from the strait- 
ness and roughness of the passage between mountain ridges, now from 


the savage Bushmen who lived by plunder, and now from the wild beasts 


that often disturbed their slumbers and kept them on the alert at night. 

Arriving at Gamka River, June 12th, they passed a restful night and 
joyous day with a Mr. De Beer. Their journey from this place onward 
was very fatiguing, and fraught, too, with no little danger. The weather 
was cold, the country was infested with wild beasts, and their lives were 
often imperiled by pillaging men, Bushmen equipped with poisoned ar- 
rows, and more to be feared than the leopard and lion. They reached 
Graaf Reinet June 29th, and had a most hearty welcome. And here, 
too, as in every place, they failed not to reward the hospitality shown 
them by earnest, loving labor in preaching Jesus Christ, day by day, 
publicly and from house to house. 
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The shorter the pendulum, the quicker and stronger the beat; so the 
nearer the doctor drew to his long-sought field, the more. his zeal and 
courage enlarged. And well it was so, else the now rapidly increasing 
difficulties and dangers had been too great for his triumph over them. 
Having spent a few days of delightful intercourse and labor with Christian 
friends at Graaf Reinet, on the 10th of July he set forward for the dark 
places that lay beyond, which, just now, were overflowing with deeds of 
cruelty. Colonists, Hottentots, and Caffres were in a state of anarchy 
and strife, so that the danger of the missionary’s being waylaid, robbed, 
and murdered was constant, often imminent. Yet nothing daunted, he 
pursued his journey with the utmost diligence, and took every opportunity 
to preach the gospel to the different races and classes he met, sometimes 
in crowds, along the way. Ten days’ travel brought him to the Great 
Fish River, which at that time was the southern limit of Caffre land. 

From this point he sent a delegation of three men to ask permission 
Meets the king Of the Caffre king, Geika, to come and visit him. After a 
of the Caffres. week’s absence the messengers returned with a favorable 
reply, bringing the king’s tobacco-box for a passport to him. But such 
were the hostile movements of the rebel Caffres, stealing the doctor’s oxen, 
and threatening his life and the lives of all his company, that he was 
compelled to wait for more peaceful times. After a month’s delay he 
started again, though the perils of the way still remained. “ But,” says 
the doctor, “the more the difficulties and dangers were mentioned, the 
more I was excited in mind to go forward, and found my faith increased.” 
Three weeks of eventful and wearisome travel brought him to Geika’s 
residence. After some delay his Caffrarian majesty made his appearance, 
having his ministers of state by his side. His lips and cheeks were painted 
red, his body covered with along robe of leopard skins; in his hand he held 
an iron kiri, while on his head he wore two diadems, one of copper and 
one of beads. Receiving the tobacco-box, which had been sent for a pass- 
port, now filled with beads, he gave it to his attendants, but spoke not a 
word, and hardly winked an eye. After half an hour’s mute audience, an 
interpreter appeared, and the king, taking his seat upon the ground, with 
his captains by his side, deigned to open his mouth. Dr. Vanderkemp | 
stated to-him the object of his mission. Geika replied that the time of his 
coming was very unfavorable, as all the country was in a state of confusion, 
and advised the missionary not to think of remaining with him, yet gave 
him permission to unyoke his oxen and pitch his tent. The king had been 
prejudiced against the missionaries, being told that they were spies and 
assassins, and had enchanted wine with which to kill him. For more 
than a fortnight they waited in suspense and pressed their suit, but got no 
permission to remain. Indeed everything seemed forbidding, and vio- 
lence began to be feared. “ But,” says the doctor, “I found my rest and 
strength in the Lord, and got much comfort from his Word.” 
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One more attempt being made, the king yielded, confessed his neglect, 
said he was at fault, but had been very much occupied with the festivals 
of his marriage; adding that he was glad that God had put it into the 
hearts of these men to come into his country. “So then,” said he, “let 
Tinkana [ Dr. Vanderkemp] take the field on the other side of the Keis 
Kammer River, and be free to go and come in my country as he may 
please.” The missionaries immediately set off for the station assigned 
them, and reached it October 20,1799. Having selected a spot for a 
house, felled a few trees, and cut some thatch for building, “I kneeled 
down on the grass,” says the doctor, “ thanking the Lord Jesus that He 
had provided me a resting-place before the face of our enemies and Satan, 
praying that from under this roof the seed of the gospel might spread 
northward through all Africa.” 

The doctor soon opened a school in which he taught the English and 
Dutch languages to eleven pupils of various nations. And now, early in 
December, just as he is beginning to get fairly settled in his work, a dep- 
uty from the governor at the Cape arrives at Geika’s, sends for the 
doctor, and begs him to withdraw from Caffre land till more peaceful 
times can be restored. But Geika Will not consent to his leaving, and 
is so offended with the messenger from the Cape that he is barely pre- 
vented by his mother and uncle from killing him on the spot. 

Soon after this, December 29th, the doctor’s colleague, Edmond, took 
his departure and went to the Cape for the purpose of PYros- ajone in Cattre 
ecuting a design he had long cherished of going to India, 1™4- 
thus leaving Dr. Vanderkemp to struggle alone with the many difficulties 
that beset his work. The parting was very fraternal and tender. Hav- 
ing gone together over the river, they knelt and wrestled for a time with 
God, in prayers and tears, after which Mr. Edmond departed ; while the 
doctor, having given him his last and best benediction, went upon a hill, 
and with a lingering eye followed his wagon for about half an hour, till, 
as he says, “It sunk behind the mountains, and.I lost sight of him to see 
him no more.” 

The doctor returned to his cheerless home with a sad yet resolute and 
hopeful heart. His labors and dangers during the succeeding year were 
many ; but his faith and courage were set in God, by whose watchful proy- 
idence he was saved more than once from impending death, and through 
whose gracious aid he was joyously permitted to see his labors blessed. 
Teaching school and preaching the gospel continued to engage his time 
and strength. The king himself sometimes expressed a desire to be in- 
structed, and once remarked that “he imagined one time or another he 
should be a Christian,” adding also that “ his mother and another woman 
wished to be instructed in the Christian religion.” For a time he put 
himself under mission teaching, and attended school with the children, 
But he was still the slave of superstition, ignorance, and caprice, so that, 
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in April, after the doctor’s situation had come to be somewhat comfortable, 
and his labors more apparently effective, he ordered him to remove. This 
broke up the school, and interrupted important plans, but was in some 
respects overruled for good. 

His attendants and pupils now included the three races of Hottentots, 
Caffres, and colonists. At length, one of the former, a Hottentot woman, 
named Sarah, began to give evidence of a work of grace in her heart, 
and was in due tinie baptized, together with three children. ‘ And oh,” 
says Dr. Vanderkemp, “how did my soul rejoice that the Lord had given 
me in this wilderness, among tigers and wolves, and at such a distance 
from Christians, a poor heathen woman with whom I could converse con- 
fidently of the mysteries of the hidden communion with Christ. Oh, 
that I may not be deceived! Lo, my winter is past; the voice of the 
turtle is heard in the land.” Others expressed an interest in the Christian 
faith, and some gave such evidence of a change of heart as greatly en- 
couraged him in his work. 

But this development of interest in the gospel seemed to arouse all the 
greater opposition and prejudice against the missionary and his work. 
More than once did Geika determine on the doctor’s death; and it was 
known that, on one occasion, he actually came with an armed force to 
murder him and his people. Forbearing, however, to narrate the accounts 
we have of the bloody deeds which the cruel and freakish king and his 
servants were instigating and perpetrating, it is enough to say that the 
lives of all who indicated attachment to Dr. Vanderkemp, or had taken 
up their abode near his station, whether native or European, were so 
much endangered that at thé close of the year they determined to leave 
the country and seek a place of more security. As there was reason to 
doubt if this could be safely done by any open or direct move, those who 
Hunts elephants bad the enterprise in charge resolved to go out privately, 
to save his life, oy under the guise of hunting elephants. They invited the 
doctor to accompany them. To this he was at first opposed; but seeing 
_ all his people bent on leaving, he finally consented to go with them, and 
so continue his labors among them. The company numbered some sixty 
souls, all more or less under instruction, besides many of the wild yet well- 
disposed Caffres, who, however, eventually turned back to the old homes. 

This wandering mode of: life, men and women, flocks and herds, being 
generally on the move during the day, and passing their nights, if pos- 
sible, where grass, woods, and water could be found, continued for more 
than four months. But the doctor rested not from his mission work ; 
nor did he fail to find repeated manifestations of religious interest among 
the people of his charge. And now, as ever, the doctor showed himself 
no respecter of persons, having under instruction men, women, and chil- 
dren from some four or five tribes and nationalities, — English, Hottentot, 
Caffre, Tambookee, and some of a mixed blood, Dutch and native. In 
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this and in other ways, during these wanderings, the doctor had the best 
of opportunity for prosecuting his study of the natural, social, and civil 
history of that new and hitherto unexplored field, — the soil, climate, 
animal and vegetable life of the country, as also his study of the language, 
religion, manners and customs, population, and government of the people. 
For broad and valuable research in these fields, his taste, genius, and 
varied learning gave assurance of eminent fitness, while the rich results 
achieved gave proof of great industry and perseverance. 

Arriving at length at Graaf Reinet, May 14, 1801, the doctor had a 
cordial reception, and was rejoiced to meet several missionaries, among 
whom was Mr. Read, who had just been sent out from London to assist 
him. The doctor was soon invited by the elders of the church in this 
place to settle over them in the ministry. But he declined the call and 
continued to give himself to mission work, especially among the wretched 
Hottentots, many of whom, in constant danger of being seized in their 
defenseless and secluded homes and held as slaves by the Dutch colonists, 
had fled thither for protection. The doctor’s congregation soon came to 
number about two hundred. But his attention to this class of heathen 
roused a spirit of speedy and violent opposition among the colonists in 
the vicinity, many of them resorting to arms and threatening to burn and 
destroy the town, unless the government would put a stop to the pro- 
ceedings of the missionaries. The doctor promptly interposed his con- 
ciliatory offices, and was at length instrumental in having the rebellion 
brought to an end. 

His congregation of Hottentots kept up and continued “to increase 
in number, knowledge, and grace.”” The school which he was teaching 
increased also, so that by September it had come to number sixty-two. 
The situation was now so promising that the missionaries resolved to 
erect the buildings necessary for making this a permanent station. The 
government gave a piece of land for the purpose, and the buildings were 
erected. But another rebellion being set on foot because of the privi- 
leges afforded the natives at Graaf Reinet, Dr. Vanderkemp proposed to 
have some new place selected for a Hottentot settlement, to which this 
wretched and persecuted people might be removed, where they could be 
effectually shielded from the wrongs which the envious and wicked Boers 
were continually practicing upon them, and where, too, they could be 
not only educated and Christianized, but also taught industrial habits 
and useful pursuits which would procure a better means of subsistence and 
make life more comfortable. This plan was approved by the government 
of the colony, which granted for the settlement a piece of ground near 
Algoa Bay. So hearty and generous was the approval which Governor 
Dundas gave the plan, that he sent a shipload of articles from Cape 
Town, to be used in laying the foundation of the institution, and in sup- 
port of the people for a time on their first arrival at the new settlement. 
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On the 20th of February, 1802, Dr. Vanderkemp and Mr. Read took 
their departure from Graaf Reinet, with a part of their congregation, 
which, as they journeyed on, was somewhat increased, so that when they 
arrived at the chosen settlement, “ Bota’s Place,’ March 5th, it numbered 
one hundred and sixty Hottentots. The station, or farm, was about three 
miles from the bay and seven from Fort Frederick. It combined many 
advantages, and the buildings were such as to allow of the missionaries 
entering at once upon the work of instruction. Very soon, however, it 
was found that the stagnant water of the place was injurious to health, 
Dr. Vanderkemp was so affected by this and by a severe rheumatism as 
to be laid aside from active service and confined much of the time to his 
bed for nearly a year. The principal care of the station now devolved 
upon his faithful and indefatigable coadjutor, Mr. Read. 

But this new settlement, like the former, was subject to much hardship 
and peril from the malice and assaults of the colonists. Such were the 
tumults and injurious reports raised, that Governor Dundas eventually 
forbade the missionaries receiving any more natives into the institution. 
In September, the governor visited them, and was so much impressed 
with the good they were doing and the danger they were incurring, that 
he advised them to take quarters in Fort Frederick, from which he was 
just then removing the garrison. They at first declined; but having 
been repeatedly attacked by their enemies, and had many of their cattle 
stolen and some of their people killed, they retreated, with their people, 
into the fortress, and remained there for some months. Yet the work 
of the Lord went on, so that from September to April the missionaries 
reckoned more than twenty hopeful conversions among the Hottentots, 
some of whom Dr. Vanderkemp baptized sitting in his bed. At the time 
they were compelled to take up their abode in the fort, the institution 
had increased to three hundred souls; but this number was somewhat 
diminished bf the removal. 

About this time the colony passed from the rule of the English into 
Founds Bethels- the hands of the Dutch again, and the new governor, Jan- 
dorp. sens, went through the country, inquiring into the causes of 
its calamities. On this tour his mind was much prejudiced against the 
missionaries, but on meeting them and seeing their work, he became at 
once convinced of the utility of their labors, and proffered assistance in 
the way of forming a new station. The place chosen was about seven 
miles north of the bay, and took the name “ Bethelsdorp,” or village of 
Bethel. The missionaries and their people took possession of their new 
station about the Ist of June, 1803, and now for the first time after his 
long sickness, the doctor began to enter upon active duties and take 
charge of public worship. The station was laid out in the form of a 
parallelogram, and the borders were marked off into squares for Hotten- 
tot dwellings. In the centre they built a church, to which were attached 
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four wings for the use of the mission families. On the 2d of July, just 
a month from their entering upon the new field, the church was ready for 
religious service and for the school. Much success attended their efforts, 
so that at the close of the year the missionaries say, “ The Lord’s work, 
to the glory of his name, has this year been conspicuous. Heathen dark- 
ness has fled before the gospel light, and the power of converting grace 
has triumphed over the power of Satan, in the hearts of these pagans to 
whom we have been called to preach the gospel of Christ.” 

During the next year, 1804, the work went on with less of interrup- 
tion, yet the malignant opposition of the Boers, though restrained, was not 
much abated. Under date of April 2d, the doctor writes, “ The congre- 
gation of our church increases continually, also the power of grace, by 
which the Lord from above gives evidence that our preaching is not in 
vain.” And again, under date of November Ist, “The work of converting 
grace still continues, and now and then, as we trust, a pearl is added to 
the crown of Jesus. In the course of this year, I have baptized twenty- 
two adults and fourteen children. The whole number of our church 
members is forty-three.” The number of people at Bethelsdorp, at this 
time, was three hundred and twenty. 

The following year, the loud and long-continued clamor of the Boers 
against the mission was such that early in March the doctor was sum- 
moned to the Cape, and there detained till it seemed probable that the 
missionaries would be compelled to leave the colony.” For this they had 
begun to make preparation, purposing to go to Mozambique or Mada- 
gascar; when early in January, 1806, the colony came back into the 
hands of the English. The missionaries were now allowed to remain 
and resume their labors, and the doctor was sent back to Bethelsdorp, in 
one of the wagons which the English general, Sir David Baird, had 
taken from Governor Jansens. Arriving at the institution, “ We find,” 
says the doctor, “to our joy and comfort, the work of converting grace 
going on prosperously and with power.” 

Some of the more advanced of the Hottentots now began to go out 
and labor, as mission helpers, among their countrymen in the colony, and 
in so doing were much blessed of God. In 1807 a good religious inter- 
est began to be manifest among the Caffres, who had now been brought 
under the teaching of the missionaries at Bethelsdorp. The following 
year, 1808, an outstation was formed at Stuurman’s Kraal, and put 
under Mr. Read’s care. The population at Bethelsdorp had gradually in- 
creased until a second and now a third square had been carried round the 
first. The fields were covered with cattle, which numbered some twelve 
hundred head, besides sheep and goats. The number of houses in the 
squares was between seventy and eighty, each house averaging not less 
than ten souls. The people, men and women, became industrious, the 
children were trained to diligence and to useful habits, the girls were 
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taught knitting, among other things, and in one year earned in this way 
no less than two hundred and seven dollars. In short, the institution 
now attained to such a growth, solidity, and strength, that the doctor 
began to consider the question of leaving it soon to the care of some 
other missionary, that he might devote the remainder of his own days to 
the work of the Lord in some nation as yet ignorant of the way of life, 
One plan he had in mind was to make a tour to the northeast, beyond 
the limits of Caffraria, for the purpose of commencing a chain of mis- 
sion settlements, which should extend along the east coast of Africa, the 
first of which, after Bethelsdorp, should be among the Tambookees, on 
the north of the Caffres. Or, failing to find the way open in this direc- 
tion, his desire was to attempt a mission in Madagascar. ; 

Waiting instructions from England, Dr. Vanderkemp continued his 
work at Bethelsdorp, meantime projecting a plan for an asylum where 
neglected children might be cared for in a proper manner. During the 
year he made a visit to Stuurman’s Kraal, when many were deeply af- 
fected by his preaching, and gathered to hear him in such numbers that 
the meetings had to be held in the open air. The population at Bethels- 
dorp had now become a thousand, and many who had been enemies to 
_ the missionaries now came to receive instruction at their lips. The gov- 
ernor of the colony, Lord Caledon, also took a deep interest in the work 
and offered every possible assistance. 

In 1810 Mr. Read made a journey into Caffraria, where the people 
gave him a joyous reception, and asked him to send them a missionary. 
Kind inquiries were made concerning “ Tinkana,” and a strong desire ex- 
pressed to see him. To the discerning, reflecting Caffre, still untaught 
as he was, the doctor’s good name seemed all the more fresh and fragrant 
for the years that had passed. 

In one of Mr. Read’s letters to the directors in London, he refers to 
Adeliverer ot the great cruelty which the Hottentots are continually suf- 
the oppressed. fering at the hands of the Boers, and tells how Dr. Van- 
derkemp had been so affected by a knowledge of it, in several instances, 
that within a period of three years he had paid about five thousand dol- 
lars out of his own pocket to redeem some of these wronged and wretched 
creatures from bondage. In this and in every. other possible and proper 
way did the doctor give his voice so eloquently against oppression, and 
so earnestly did he plead the cause of humanity, as to inaugurate a strug- 
gle which, though long continued, yet, through the subsequent persever- 
ing efforts of Dr. Philip and others, finally culminated triumphantly in 
the Hottentots’ effectual deliverance from their chains. When a com- 
mittee was appointed by Lord Caledon to investigate the numerous 
charges of cruelty and murder brought against the colonists in the vicin- 
ity of Bethelsdorp, Dr. Vanderkemp was summoned to the Cape to testify 
as to what he knew of the matter, The result was that his excellency 
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had no doubt as to the truth of the charges, and appointed commission- 
ers to visit the several districts where the bloody crimes had been perpe- 
trated, and bring the guilty to the punishment they deserved. This 
effective exposure of the grievous wrongs so long practiced upon the 
Hottentot race was one of the last public services which the doctor was 
able to render that people, whose deliverance from thraldom, both tem- 
poral and spiritual, had now been the object of his solicitude for more than 
a decade of years. 

Missionaries haying arrived from England to take charge of the work 
at Bethelsdorp, Dr. Vanderkemp began to prepare for the new mission 
he had long had in mind, and was directed to the choice of Madagascar 
as the more open of the two or three fields to which his thoughts had 
been turned. But while he was waiting an opportunity to engage a pas- 
sage thither, the great Head of the Church accepted the will for the deed, 
and turned his thoughts to another region. Having had about a week’s: 
intimation that his end was drawing near, on the 15th of December, 1811, 
after having briefly testified to the assurance of his faith in the grace 
and providence of God by saying, “ All is well,’ he went to enjoy the 
eternal rest and bliss the Lord had prepared for him in heaven. The 
number of his years was about sixty-four, the last thirteen of which he 
had devoted with great fidelity to the service of his Master, in one of the 
most self-denying fields within the knowledge and reach of God’s people 
at that day. prance 

Doubtless it would be saying too much— more than can be said of 
any man in this life—-to claim that in the memorable subject of this 
narrative the critical eye could never have seen any imperfection. To 
err is human; the sun itself has its spots. On the other hand, who 
will question the opinion which one well acquainted with his life, charac- 
ter, and labors has expressed, that, “for combining natural talents, ex- 
tensive learning, elevated piety, ardent zeal, disinterested benevolence, 
unshaken perseverance, unfeigned humility, and primitive simplicity, Dr. 
Vanderkemp has, perhaps, never been equaled since the days of the 
Apostles”? Well does the venerable Moffatt say of him: “He came 
from a university, to stoop to teach the alphabet to the poor naked 
Hottentot and Caffre; from the society of nobles, to associate with beings 
of the lowest grade in the scale of humanity; from stately mansions 
to the filthy hovel of the greasy African; from the army, to instruct 
the fierce savage in the tactics of a heavenly warfare under the banner of 
the Prince of Peace; from the study of medicine to become a guide to 
the balm in Gilead and the physician there; and, finally, from a life of 


- earthly honor and ease, to be exposed to perils of waters, of robbers, of 


his own countrymen, of the heathen, in the city, in the wilderness.” 
Thus lived, wrought, prayed, and prevailed the untiring, unselfish Van- 
derkemp, the great apostolic pioneer in African missions. — L. G. 
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LIFE XXXV. HENRY MARTYN. 
A. D. 1781—A. D. 1812. EPISCOPAL, — PERSIA. 


“ BeHoxp an Israelite indeed in whom is no guile” is a description in 
few words of Henry Martyn, one of God’s soldiers, who was made per- 
fect through suffering, and now shines forth as one of the noblest and 
most lovable characters in the whole missionary history of the church in 
modern times. Nature and grace combined to make his character beau- 
tifully symmetrical, and to stamp it with a completeness such as is rarely 
seen. He was an acute mathematician, and yet a great lover of poetry; 
an accomplished scholar, and yet a simple Mary-like spirit; thoroughly 
versed in the master-works of Greece and Rome, and yet more thoroughly. 
a master of the Holy Scriptures; a loftily soaring, and yet a deeply pene- 
trating mind; at ease in his work, yet always pressing forward ; earnest, 
yet cheerful ; withdrawn from the world, yet delighting in existence; ex- 
tremely conscientious, yet not painfully so; of ardent affections, aud yet 
chaste ; a man of thought, but just as truly a man of action! After he 
had once found the peace of God which passeth understanding, he lived 
"every day penitently and prayerfully studying the Scriptures, devoted to 
the honor of his Redeemer and the salvation of his fellows, rejoicing with 
them that rejoiced, weeping with them that wept, harmless and simple as 
a child, high-spirited and strong as a man complete in Christ Jesus. He 
therefore lived a precious life within a few years; filled not with deeds 
outwardly dazzling, but with labor the glory of which is hid with Christ 
in God, and will be revealed in his own good time. 

Henry Martyn was born in 1781, at Truro, in the county of Cornwall, 
England. Of hopeful promise, he was set apart to be a scholar. He 
acquired learning with great facility and with an increasing ambition. 
Boasting himself, as a youth, of having never lost an hour, he was disposed 
to be jealous and quarrelsome whenever he failed of the principal prize. 
The gentle endeavors of a Christian sister were of no avail. The reminder 
of a friend that we must learn first of all to honor God seemed to him 
mere foolishness. Invitations to repentance and humility only vexed him, 
until the sudden announcement of the death of his loved father came upon 
him like lightning out of a clear sky. His sister wrote him that the last 
words of the dying man were, “All is vanity; the only excellence is 
humbleness and child-like belief upon God’s grace in Christ Jesus.” She 
told him how their father had thought especially of his absent son, and 
had implored for him a humble heart and the favor of God. The light- 
ning entered Henry’s soul, and burned up with clear flame the wood, hay, 
and stubble, heaped together in the mind of the youth so full of worldly 
knowledge. In his humility he began to cry to God. His open Bible 
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presented to him the command, “ Enter in at the strait gate.” His soul 
in fear resolved from that day onward to seek life along the narrow path. 

When not twenty years old he passed his public examinations with 
great credit, especially in mathematics. He was kept of God from en- 
slaving himself anew to his wicked foe, selfish ambition. He retired from 
school, and entered the higher school of prayer and of study of the Script- 
ures, in the quiet of his home, under one of his father’s friends, with a few 
excellent young men as his companions. He resolved to be a clergyman. 
But he was not content to labor as such athome. Through descriptions of 
the apostolic zeal of Brainerd, the valiant American missionary, of the 
achievements of Schwartz, of Germany, in the East Indies, in near half 
a century of effort, and of the deeds of Carey, who rose from a shoe- 
maker’s bench to be a doctor of divinity, Martyn came to feel that he 
too must enter upon the work of foreign missions. Through ypstyn becomes 
conflict of soul and fervent prayer he became assured that ® missionary. 
he was appointed of God to this labor. He placed himself under the 
society recently established in the Church of England for missions in 
Africa and in the East. In the mean time, by devoting himself to the 
work of preaching, he gained experience in the care and comfort of 
souls, and in the relief of the poor. He filled his places of preaching to 
overflowing. He was kept from self-exaltation not only by prayer, to 
which he gave half his nights, and by meditation, to which he gave all his 
Sabbaths, but also by temptation, which Martin Luther once called the 
third fountain of strength to adisciple. He, with his sisters, lost their pat- 
rimony, so that his heart’s desire to be a missionary seemed overthrown. 
Yet his prayer was, “ Not as I will, O Lord, but as Thou wilt.” At last 
he saw the longed-for yet trying hour when he was to leave his father- 
land and his friends, to go to the land which God should show him. 

He received ordination in London, beiag in his twenty-fourth year. 
With deep emotion and holy purposes he took leave of his parish. He 
used the time at his disposal to acquire the necessary foreign languages. 
When he embarked at Portsmouth his people gave him a compass as a 
keepsake. On his knees he prayed that the-Word of God might be their 
guide and his through the wilderness of earth to the home in heaven. 
He spoke a last farewell, having formed his purpose to live and to die on 
distant shores. He did not forget upon the voyage his obligations to his 
fellow-voyagers. In the face of contempt and indifference he gathered 
about him every day a little company whom he awakened and strength: 
ened. In tempest and in pestilence he stood by his post. At the Cape 
of Good Hope the troops landing had to go to meet the enemy. Mar- 
tyn joined himself to one of the divisions, to tend and to comfort the 
wounded. The unfortunate ones were helped by his encouragements and 
prayers. Having remained for a time with loved companions in Cape 
Town, now held by the British, he sailed on to India. He went to work 
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in Madras, glad in God, though deeply burdened by the condition of the 
people. “Oh that one soul might be led by my agency to Christ,” was his 
In Madras, Cal. Single request. The rays of the Indian sun, to which he 
eutta, Dinapore. wag not used, and the deep death shadows in which the people 
of the beautiful land were reposing, tried Martyn severely. Only his faith, 
overcoming the world, could have upheld him in soul and in body. Mad- 
ras was not to be his abiding home. He had to go to Caleutta. After 
a stormy passage he was received by friends there gladly. They gave 
him shelter in a forsaken idol temple, which was turned by Martyn into 
a chapel. He was called to pay his tribute to the hot climate in a severe 
sickness. Afterwards he began his work of preaching, with courage. The 
story of the cross made him both friends and foes. He got encouragement 
from the former and discipline from the latter. He soon removed to his 
own especial field of labor, Dinapore, a city of forty thousand inhabitants. 

Martyn made use of every opportunity to acquire the living language 
of India and also the old Sanskrit, intending, with the help of a native, 
to prepare a version of the Bible. His first effort in Dinapore was for 
setting up schools for the Hindoos. He soon had five schools, attended. 
by a great number of children. Four times every Sunday he taught 
Europeans and natives the Bible, either in public or in private. The free 
feast was loathed by “cultivated” Christians and Moslems. Among the 
‘poor and the sick of the hospitals was there some longing for the bread 
of life. The Hindoos seemed dull and almost unfitted for a pufe Chris- 
tianity through the erroneous lessons of Romanist missionaries. These 
beginnings in hope and in fear were very arduous. The far-away, soli- 
tary man rarely heard from his friends. From home came distressing 
news. His best loved sister, his helper in Christian attainments, had 
died. .A young lady, very dear to him, whom he with the advice of 
friends sought for his life’s companion, did not yield to his desire. Yet 
he now only the more completely and exclusively gave himself to think 
of God, forgetting all beside, and to conform his life wholly to the dying 
of the Lord Jesus. 

The finishing of his translation of the New Testament into Hindoo 
gave Martyn great delight. He at once devoted himself with all his 
might to the Persian and Arabic, in order to translate the Bible into 
these languages. He read the Koran in company with an Arabian 
scholar. He wished to fight Islam with its own weapon, for which there 
was abundant opportunity. 

Though frail in body, he listened to a call to a field yet farther re- 
moved. He journeyed thither day and night even in the exceeding heat. 
He had little bodily strength left him. But’ the strength of God was 
made perfect in his weakness. He began his labors without wearying. 
His time was filled up with preaching, praying, Bible exposition and 
translation, and visits to the hospitals. His first public sermon to hea- 
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thens was delivered at the close of the year 1809. A crowd of begging 
Hindoos had gathered about him. Martyn read the first part of Genesis 
to them in his Hindoo version. Speaking to them simply of God, the 
Almighty Father, Creator, and future Judge, he was received with loud 
approbation. At times as many as eight hundred persons would gather 
about his door. One time they were deeply moved by a sermon on re- 
pentance, which he based upon the destruction of the city of Sodom. 

The translation of the Bible into Persian, made under Martyn’s direc- 
tions, did not satisfy those who were judges. He therefore ; 
resolved to go to Persia and to Arabia, in order to subject finish the Per- 
his Persian version which was finished, and his Arabian em Bible. 
which approached completion, to a thorough revision, and to correct mis- 
takes in accordance with the judgment of learned natives of the two 
countries. With his weak frame holding his stout soul, he took leave of 
India in his longing to carry the gospel to the Persians and Arabians. 
Upon June 9, 1811, he arrived at Shiraz, the Persian literary capital. 
Hardly recovered from the exceeding fatigues of the journey, he began 
a new translation of the Bible into Persian. He was lent assistance in 
this by Said Ali, a member of the self-deifying sect of Mohammedans, 
«known as the Sofis. With him and his comrades Martyn held many 
discussions upon grace and truth. He reached Ali’s heart especially 
when they were going through the twelfth chapter of John. The Per- 
sian involuntarily exclaimed in wonder at Jesus loving*his disciples so 
dearly. ‘Tears filled his eyes as to him —a seeker, as he said, “from his 
youth up” — Martyn imparted the true religion, and bade him yield his . 
soul to his dear Lord and Redeemer. Beneath the budding vines, by the 
clear river, under the shade of the citron, Martyn, in the stillness of the 
Sabbath, meditating upon the Scripture and singing holy songs, with- 
drew himself from the cares and toils of his witness-bearing, which he 
purposed continuing as long as his tongue could move. His presence in 
Shiraz excited great noise. The scholars resorted to him, and-he re- 
ceived them. He was at hand for a public discussion with the most 
noted masters of the Koran and the leader of the Sofis. His noble 
character, his fearless frankness, his profound and clear replies, left abid- 
ing marks in the souls of many of his hearers. His words exerted quiet 
power even at banquets. When the chief of a Persian school wrote 
a work in defense of Mohammed, Martyn’ met him at once with a bold 
reply. The impressions made by this and others of his writings cannot 
be described. Long after, it became evident for the first time how many 
had been led by Martyn to direct their thoughts to Christ. 

As soon as his translation of the New Testament was sufficiently ad- 
vanced, Martyn began to turn the Psalms into Persian. After he had 
succeeded in this he went from Shiraz by way of Ispahan to the court 
of the Persian sovereign, to present to him the two volumes. On the 
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way some stout conflicts arose with learned Mollahs. Martyn bore wit- 
ness fearlessly. Not a hair of his head was hurt, although the others 
cried in rage, “See, he has blasphemed God.” Sick in body he reached 
Tabriz and found the English ambassador. The latter pre- 
cives Martyn’s sented the translations to the Shah, by whom they were well 
Tabi. received, and afterwards carried them to St. Petersburg. 
Printed in that city, the books came back to Persia in a thousand streams 
of life and blessing. ¢ 
It was Martyn’s choice to live and to die among the pagans for whom 
he labored. But his frame, shattered by toil and by the climate, refused 
to serve him. He therefore resolved to build himself up in his native 
air, and afterwards with new strength to go preparing the way of God 
among the heathen. With great difficulty summoning up his energies, 
he left Tabriz for Constantinople and far-off England. Passing Mount 
Ararat robed in green, he thought, as he looked upon its sides, of Noah, 
and prayed for a propitious voyage through life’s rude storms, and for a 
happy landing upon the everlasting hills. He reached Erivan. In the 
Armenian cloister of Etschmiadschin, he strove to stir one brother, Se- 
rafino, to a reform of the church in Armenia. He passed by Kars in 
the land of the rude Koords, and came to populous Erzeroum. As hes 
journeyed he sent touching letters home. His cherished diary, also, was 
a silent witness to his precious spiritual life and aspiration. When op- 
pressed by disease in Erzeroum, he heard the flying news that the plague 
was in Constantinople, and in the cities on his way. With death in 
front of him, and death behind him, he eried, “God, thy will be done, 
be it life or death, if Thou only remember me!” He could not remain 
still. When racked by fever he was obliged to follow his merciless guide 
in a rapid ride through forests and swamps, mountains and vales, not a 
soul near him, in that strange land, in whom he could put confidence. In 
a little village where the horses were changed, he took a seat in a garden, 
thinking quietly and joyfully of his God, his companion in loneliness, his 
friend and comforter. ‘Ah, when will time make place for eternity! 
When will appear the new heavens and the new earth, in which dwelleth 
righteousness! There nothing unclean shall enter. No evil such as has 
made men lower than wild beasts. There shall be seen or heard none ~ 
of those vicious things which increase and embitter here below the sor- 
row of one who is dying.” These were the last words which he wrote 
in the diary which he left behind him. Reaching Tokat, near Sinope, 
His lonely death he had to lay down his pilgrim staff in the midst of his 
in. Toket, days and of his journey. He died October 16, 1812, when 
not thirty-two years old. His lonely grave is marked by a simple stone 
with an inscription. More enduring than stone or bronze is the memo- 
rial which he established in hearts — how many they were !— which he 
led in the way to heaven. Every New Testament and every Psalter 
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which the Hindoo or the Persian reads in his own language is a remem- 
brancer of the confessor and faithful witness, who spared not himself nor 
counted his life dear to him as he stood true to his Master until death. 
Evangelical missions, when asked for martyrs, can quietly and securely 
point to the hero whose bones whiten in Tokat.— H. V’M. 


LIFE XXXVI. ROBERT MORRISON. 
A. D. 1782—A. D. 1833. UNITED PRESBYTERIAN, — CHINA. 


THE scattered notices found in the writings of the peoples in Western 
Asia concerning the civilization, numbers, power, and arts of the Chinese 
are too fragmentary to enable us to gather a clear idea of the real knowl- 
edge which was undoubtedly possessed of that race up to the time of 
Christ. The distance between the valleys of the Euphrates and the 
Yangtse was so enormous that the difficulties of travel by land or sea 
prevented direct trade and intercourse between their inhabitants; and 
hence vague and absurd rumors and notions of each other’s manners and 


_ resources came to be received as authentic history. These notices on 


the part of the Occidentals generally indicate a high ideal of the Chinese, 
while the few records extant in their books show a profound ignorance 
of the Caucasian nations. It is with this exalted conception in mind, 
therefore, that the remarkable prophecy respecting the land of Sinim, 
found in Isaiah xlix. 12, foretelling the introduction of the gospel into 
China, should be read. It seems meet and proper, too, when we reflect 
on the antiquity, populousness, and institutions of this land, that this ear- 
liest certain mention of it should be a promise of its belonging one day 
to the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

In the earliest days of the Christian Church, the labors of the Apostles 
and their near disciples were directed to the lands lying beyond Parthia, 
into Bactria and India, if we may trust the early Syrian records collected 
by Assemanius; but it was not until the Nestorian Church had separated 
from the Eastern as a distinct branch, in the fifth century and afterwards, 
that any systematic efforts to preach the gospel among the Chinese were 
commenced. What plans those churches adopted to maintain the mission- 
ary societies, select or train their agents, support and guide them when 
in the field, and keep up that mutual knowledge and sympathy in them- 
selves and their missionaries, without which both would become disheart- 
ened and fail, we have no satisfactory records. The probabilities are 
that the risks of travel through Central Asia, along the valley of the 
river Tarim, and across the Desert of Gobi into the regions of the Yel- 
low River, interfered with regular intercourse, and compelled the mis- 
sionaries to depend chiefly upon their own resources and converts to 
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keep up their work. Yet it isa little strange that the records and results 
of the labors of the Nestorian missionaries among the Chinese for a 
period of nearly eight hundred years, between the sixth and fourteenth 
centuries, should be confined to a single tablet, erected at Singan fu in 
A. D. 781, containing a few thousand characters; and to scattered notices 
by Marco Polo, Abu Said, and Carpini, of some weak churches in Pe- 
king, Chinkiang, and Hangchau. No translations of any part of the 
Scriptures, no tracts, apologies, hymns, or creeds used by them, and few 
or no quotations by native heathen authors from such writings, have yet 
been met with in China. No ruins of churches or monasteries, nor any 
vestiges of tombs of eminent men, have yet been pointed out as having 
once belonged to the King Kiao, or Illustrious Religion, as this faith was 
called. The most reasonable explanation is that both priest and people 
gradually fell away into the form, from having lost the power, of the 
Cross. Possessing no version of the Bible from which they could learn 
their duty and their hopes, they relapsed into idolatry. 

The extent of the missions commenced in Northern China by the 
Roman Catholics under Corvino and his successors, A. D. 1800-1369, 
during the Mongol dynasty, need not be detailed; for their churches 
seem to have been swept away amidst the troubles ensuing on its de- 
struction by Hungwu, founder of the Ming dynasty. The meagre ac- 
counts left to us indicate that their work was chiefly confined to the 
Mongols, into whose language the New Testament was translated; but 
no permanent traces existed when Matthew Ricci and his associates 
arrived in Canton, in 1581, and resumed the work. That work has been 
carried on since Ricci reached Peking, in 1601, to the present time, with 
the skill, energy, and perseverance which characterize the papal church, 
and the number of the converts is now to be reckoned by hundreds of 
thousands. Their cathedrals, churches, convents, chapels, schools, asy- 
Jums, and workshops, suitable to their plans and needs, are scattered 
throughout the eighteen provinces of China. 

But with our ideas of what constitutes the essential elements of the 
mission enterprise as commanded by Christ, we cannot select Ricei as the 
typical name to be associated as leader with the church of God among 
the Chinese. In all the human qualifications of a leader, he will bear 
comparison with any name which can be mentioned as connected with 
the cause of Christianity in China; but neither he nor his associates or 
successors have distinctly preached the evangel of a free salvation through 
faith in Christ. They have never prepared and systematically given the 
Word of God to the people in their own language; have never put it in 
front as the revelation of God to man, which he must read and obey, 
because it contains the only and sufficient law, guide, and sanctions for 
his conduct here, and the foundation of his hopes hereafter. Besides 
this initial defect in their plan of missions, the Roman Catholics there, 
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as elsewhere, have put forward the names of Mary and various canon- 


ized saints so prominently that the converts hear and think more of them 


and their virtues than they do of Jesus; and this misplacement is further 
strengthened in ignorant minds by the images and pictures set up in all 
places of worship. The second commandment having been expurgated, 
the converts know no prohibition restraining them from paying the same 
worship to these new images which they had paid to their old idols; and 
this notion of the essential likeness between the two is confirmed by the 
similar ceremonies conducted by the Buddhist priest in his pagoda to the 


foreign priest in his church. 


Notwithstanding the inculcation by the Roman Catholics of most of 
the great truths of revelation, we must still decline to look upon them as 
having laid the foundations of the church of Christ in China. They had 
the field wholly to themselves up to about 1845, and during nearly two 
hundred and fifty years spread themselves over the land, acquiring power, 
wealth, and official position, to a degree which alarmed the government, 
and often led it to adopt harsh measures to repress their schemes and 
diminish their converts. Judged by their fruits, however, they have all 
along, in a few most vital points, laid aside the commandments of God to 
hold the traditions of men; and their work must therefore be tested by 
that righteous trial to which God will bring it at last, and show whether 
it has a place in the living temple of his redeemed. 

It is for these reasons that we have selected the name-of Robert Mor- 
rison to lead this notice of the foundation of the church of 4) 4. jonaer 
Christ in China. Though he died only a comparatively of # Mao ohineei fin 
short time ago, the peer is long enough to judge his life- 
work candidly ; for the subsequent changes there have been so great as 
to throw his life and times back into the past almost as much as if he had 
lived a century ago. He landed at Canton when the restrictive policy 
of the Chinese‘government was in its full strength, and its spirit of se- 
clusion was upheld by the equally restrictive system of the British East 
India Company. The open propagandism of Christianity was impossible 
at that date, and its profession entailed suspicion, imprisonment, perhaps 
death, on a native. The simulacrum of imperial power at Peking began 
at that date to show in every part of its organization that the energetic 
hand of the Emperor Kienlung no longer guided and strengthened the 
showy bark of state, which, in the next generation, would collide dis- 
astrously with the successor of that same East India Company. It was 
time for the preparatory work of making translations and dictionaries 
to begin, and for proof to be given that the Chinese language could be 
made to convey the message of God to that race. 

Robert Morrison, the son of James and Hannah Morrison, was born 
January 5, 1782, at Buller’s Green, Morpeth, in Northumberland, and was 
the youngest of eight children. His youth was spent at Newcastle-upon- 
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Tyne, and he was early apprenticed to his father in the trade of a last 
and boot-tree maker, until he began his regular studies for the ministry. 


He enjoyed the counsel, example, and constant nurture of godly parents _ 


while at home, and was a favorite of his mother, who looked to him 
for her support in declining years, and whom he dutifully served until her 
death in 1802. His parents were not numbered among the learned or 
honorable, but they taught him the Holy Scriptures from a child, and his 
pastor explained their truths, and catechised him in his knowledge of 
them. On one occasion, in his thirteenth year, Mr. Hutton tried him on 
the Scottish version of the one hundred and nineteenth Psalm, which 
Robert repeated throughout without making a mistake, although not al- 
lowed to do this at one effort. A memory so retentive was well adapted 
for acquiring the Chinese language. 

In 1798, at the age of sixteen, he joined himself with the church in 
which his father was an elder, and soon after turned his thoughts toward 
the ministry. His opportunities at that time for study were very limited. 
His daily labors in the shop were continued from six in the morning till 
the same hour in the evening, in order to gain an hour in the forenoon 
for recitations in the classical languages. His tutor, Mr. Laidler, a minis- 
ter of the town, so cordially seconded his efforts to fit himself for his 
work that eighteen months after he was able to enter Hoxton Academy 
with creditable preparation. 

A youth spent in such an uneventful manner furnishes no striking in- 
cidents for the biographer. It is like the natural and steady growth of 
an oak, which by and by endures and resists the storms and winters be- 
cause its roots have struck deep in the earth. During the time young 
Morrison was at this academy, his purpose matured to become a mission- 
ary; and the record of his feelings and hopes shows how honest and 
earnest he was in his studies and devotions, all bringing him to one con- 
clusion. His offer was accepted by the directors of the London Mission- 
ary Society in May, 1804, and the next month he was taken into their 
training institution at Gosport. 


An extract or two from his letter to them is worth quoting: “ About ; 


His account ot Seven years ago, I was brought to rest my soul on Jesus 
big call, Christ for eternal salvation. I should say that about two 
years after I was filled with an ardent desire to serve the Lord Jesus and 
the spiritual interests of my fellow-men in any way, however humble. 
It was then I formed the design of engaging as a missionary. I can 
scarcely call it a design; it was only a wish, an ardent desire. I was 
then in an obscure situation, nearly three hundred miles from town, and 
had no one to encourage or second me. For a long time I thought of 


it; the crying necessity for missionaries dwelt upon my mind. I prayed 


to the Lord to dispose me to that which was well-pleasing in his sight, 
and if agreeable to his will to fulfill the desire of my heart. I conceived 
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that nothing could be done without learning. I therefore saved a little 
money from what my father gave me, to pay a teacher of Latin, which I 
learned in the mornings before six o’clock, and in the evenings after seven 
or eight... wis. 

‘“‘T am afraid I should sin were I to keep back. I do not consider it 
as good and laudable only, but as my duty. Knowing that Jesus wills 
that his gospel shall be preached in all the world, and that the redeemed 
of the Lord are to be gathered out of every kindred and tongue and 
people ; recollecting, moreover, the command of Jesus to go into all the 
world to preach the gospel to every creature, I conceive it my duty, as a 
candidate for the holy ministry, to stand candidate for a station where la- 
borers are most needed.” 

It was true in Morrison’s case, as it has been with so many other men, 
that the power of principle can sustain, and the obligations of duty can 
impel, the human will to form and carry out high purposes, irrespective 
of religion ; but when a filial fear and ardent love for Christ are super- 
added, the highest stimulus to action is found. One radical difference 
between ancient and modern civilization springs from the barmonious co- 
operation of these three elements working in human society; and the 
missionary cause aims to apply the love of Christ as a renovating power 
to all phases of pagan, Moslem, and papal civilization by putting God’s 
law and truth underneath the elementary principle and sense of duty al- 
ready in them, but which are too weak alone to elevate them. 

Soon after Morrison’s acceptance, two of the lay directors of the soci- 
ety, Messrs. Hardcastle and Reyner, proposed that a mission 4, ,ointea to 
to China should be begun, limiting its immediate objects to Chia. 
acquiring the language and translating the Bible. Their proposal was 
agreed to, and Mr. Morrison was designated as their agent to commence 
it. A version of the Word of God appeared to these men all-important 
in their scheme ; and they justly saw in that initial work the basis and 
assurance of everything requisite to the evangelization of China. We 
may fairly ask the advocates of all other plans of missionary labor to 
show that any of them have ever succeeded in saving souls or elevating 
human society. 

During his course at Gosport, Mr. Morrison endeavored to learn some- 
thing of the spoken Chinese language from a Cantonese named Yong 
Sam-tak, then in London; and of the written language by copying a 
manuscript Latin and Chinese dictionary, and a version of the New Tes- 
tament as far as Hebrews. Both these manuscripts proved of great as- 
sistance in his fature labors. If we could ever learn who had made this 
translation, his name and labors would deservedly be held in esteem ; but 
we can recognize a providence in placing the manuscript where it came 
into good use, and thereby honoring the work of the unknown scholar, 
who was probably a Roman Catholic. 
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In addition to the usual studies, Mr. Morrison took a course in medi- 
cine, and also acquired some insight into astronomy, with a view to their 
future use. It is not surprising that he wished to seek and intermeddle 
with all wisdom, as he surveyed the vast field he was about to enter, of 
which so little accurate knowledge for his guidance was at hand. At 
this time the East India Company was so strongly opposed to the resi- 
dence and work of missionaries throughout their dominions that they not 
only refused them a passage to India, but, as in the case of Mr. Morrison, 
would not even take them as passengers to a country like China, in which 
they had no territory. It is hard, at this distance of time, to appreciate 
the force of their sordid fears, and still less to sympathize with the un- 
sound, selfish arguments which they urged to fortify their unchristian 
position, — a position from which they were not finally dislodged until the 
mutiny of 1857 swept them and their policy away like chaff on the thresh- 
ing-floor when driven by a winter’s wind. It was in vain to ask them 
for a passage to Canton, and the society sent Mr. Morrison to New York, 
hoping there to find a ship to take him to his destination. 

He was ordained in London, January 8, 1807, in company with Messrs. 
Gordon and Lee, two missionaries going to India by way of New York. 
On the 26th Mr. Morrison received a letter of instructions, signed by 
Joseph Hardcastle and George Burder, the secretary and treasurer of the 
society, in which they gave an outline of their purpose in sending him 
forth, and stated the two great objects to be kept in view after he had 
learned the language. “When this is done,” they remark, “you may, 
probably, soon afterwards begin to turn this attainment into a direction 
which may be of extensive use to the world. Perhaps you may have the 
-honor of forming a Chinese dictionary, more comprehensive and correct 
than any preceding one, or the still greater honor of translating the 
sacred Scriptures into a language spoken by a third part of the human 
TACO. ses We hope that you will experience all the beneficial effects 
that can be expected to flow from a course of action which is unblamable, 
discreet, and conciliating. We confide with much cheerfulness in your 
conduct as the representative of our institution, the character and reputa- 
tion of which depend greatly on the disposition and proceedings of the 
persons to whom its countenance is afforded.” 

With these high objects in view, and a heart full of zeal and patience, 
Robert Morrison left England January 31, 1807, the first Protestant mis- 
sionary to the Chinese. Mane than a thousand years before, the Nes- 
torians had preached the outlines of Christianity to them; and so had 
their successors in the Papal and Greek churches. The Jews and Mo- 
hammedans had likewise both declared the existence and power of the 
one true God. Their teachings and example had all failed to turn the 
Chinese from idolatry, for neither of them had yet put forth the Book, 
the revelation of God’s law and salvation, and based all their teachings 
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on its sanctions and promises, as they pointed erring souls to the cross of 
Christ. 

On arriving in New York, after a rough passage of eighty days, Mr. 
Morrison and his companions were received byDivie: Beas, is vole 
thune, Rey. Dr. Mason, Robert Ralston, and other friends city. 
of missions, who assisted them all in getting other ships, and courteously 
entreated them during their stay in America. Mr. Morrison was favored 
by a letter from James Madison, then secretary of state, to Mr. Carring- 

ton, the United States consul at Canton; and the agreeable acquaint- 
_ ances whom he made during his sojourn did not forget him when in 
China. He obtained a passage in the Trident, whose captain charged 
him only for his proportion of the stores. An anecdote is recorded 
of him on the day of his departure, which exhibits the view generally 
taken of his enterprise by worldly men, and his own sense of it. “When 
he was going down to the wharf to embark, he stopped in at the counting- 
house of the ship-owner. After all business matters were arranged, the 
latter turned to Morrison with a sardonic smile, saying, ‘And so, Mr. 
Morrison, you really expect that you will make an impression on the idol- 
atry of the great Chinese empire?’ ‘No, sir,’ said Morrison, with more 
than his usual sternness, ‘ I expect God will.’” 

He sailed on the 12th of May, and the leisure of the long voyage al- 
lowed him opportunity to progress in Chinese, with the help of Yong 
Sam-tak; so that he arrived in Canton, September 7th, with rather more 
knowledge of that language, probably, than any of his successors. His 
coming in an American ship enabled him to land there as an j,,4s in china 
American; and his friend, Sir George Staunton, advised 24> American, 
him, under the circumstances, to remain where he was in the American 
factory of Messrs. Milnor and Bull, on the terms they offered him. This 
was partly to avoid ,the notice of the Chinese officials and Hong-mer- 
chants, and also to relieve the British authorities in the East India Com- 
pany of the duty (as they thought it) of immediately inquiring into his 
objects; for no British subject was allowed to stay there but on account 
of trade. / 

Mr. Carrington also gave him valuable assistance and good counsel as 
to his course. Thus both Great Britain and the United States aided him 
from the time he left home till he settled down in his own lodgings at 
Canton; and through them he was enabled to begin his work in peace, 
and secure such countenance in it that he had no fears of being imme- 
diately sent out of the country. These two nations have ever since 
codperated in their direct efforts to promote the same good end. 

At that time Chinese officials put many obstacles in the way of learn- 
ing the language, and a native scholar who ventured to assist a foreigner 
in doing so ran the risk of being branded as a han kien, or traitor, and 
exposed to heavy exactions. Mr. Morrison’s ability to talk a little Latin 
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served him in good stead, and he obtained the aid of two or three schol- 
ars, one of whom spoke Latin fluently ; but their high charges and other 
great expenses of living were a source of anxiety, lest it should discour- 
age his friends in England. The Romish clergy in Macao would not 
permit him to reside there to carry on his work. He therefore lived for 
three months very quietly in two rooms on the ground-floor of Messrs. 
Milnor and Bull’s factory, in Canton, dressed in the native costume, 
associated almost entirely with the natives, ate with his teacher, and 
devoted himself so assiduously to his studies that his health began to 
suffer. His good sense, however, soon taught him that such things were 
more likely to attract unpleasant attention than to promote his object, 
and he laid them aside. The propriety of adopting the Chinese dress 
has since been often discussed. The Roman Catholics are all required 
to put it on, and many of the German Protestant missionaries prefer it; 
but now that foreigners openly travel over the country, it rather attracts 
than eludes popular observation, and has simply its cheapness and con- 
venience to recommend it. 

Morrison now obtained rooms of his own above the ground-floor, 
and was freed from anxiety about the adverse action of the company’s 
committee in respect to his being allowed to live at Canton, of the pro- 
priety of which they claimed to be the sole judges. At this time, and 
for nearly forty years after, all foreigners residing there were restricted 
by the Chinese authorities to certain houses along the river-side, called 
collectively the Shih-san Hang, or Thirteen Factories; so that he had no 
choice of getting cheaper lodgings among the natives in the city or sub- 
urbs. The chief and members of the company aided him with books, and 
in many ways individually showed their sympathy with his objects; pro- 
cured rooms for him at Macao during the summer months, when jhe had 
become so weak that he could hardly walk, and intimated their willing- 
ness to ask for aid in printing his contemplated dictionary. He was fur- 
ther actuated by a desire not to implicate his servants or teachers with 
their own officials, and thus carried his habits of economy and seclusion 
to such a degree as to hazard his mission and life by his extreme pri- 
vacy. 

In October, after having settled himself for the winter on his return 
from Macao, he was obliged suddenly to leave Canton, owing to the pro- 
ceedings of Admiral Drury in his attempt to protect Macao as a Portu- 
guese colony against the expected attacks of the French fleet, which 
irritated the Chinese rulers, and led to the Committee ordering all British 
subjects away from Canton to Macao as a precautionary measure. His 
disappointment was great at this interruption, but he found opportunity 
still to continue his labors, keep up his Sabbath services with his ser- 
vants, and take better care of his health. He became acquainted also 
with the family of John Morton, from India, whose daughter Mary he 
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married on the 20th of February, 1809. On that day, too, he received 
and accepted the offer made by the East India Company gnterpoter of 
to become their official interpreter at Canton on a yearly Heyes 
stipend of five hundred pounds. 

These two events changed the whole aspect of his life, and relieved 
him from the harassing uncertainty as to his ability to remain in China, 
or commence his mission anew in Penang or Malacca, to which he was 
even then looking. His lonely life was now enlivened by the comforts 
and company of a household; his honest fears of involving the society 
in expense were removed by a liberal allowance; and his anxiety lest 
his native assistants should leave him, or become implicated by helping 
him, was abated by his position as official translator to the company. 

His unsolicited appointment to this responsible position within eight- 
een months after his arrival is the best possible testimony to his scholar- 
ship, prudence, and consistent character. He himself thought that his 
acceptance of the post might tend to remove any aversion of the direct- 
ors of the company to missionaries, when they found that they were 
ready to serve their interests; but in this he was quite mistaken. The 
same policy which in India led them to uphold idolatry actuated them 
against all missionary efforts, and no favor was ever shown Morrison or 
his associates in China; nor was he himself ever rated as a covenanted 
servant of the company, but kept in the inferior grade of a hired trans- 
lator. He was once curtly dismissed, in 1815, without the least chance 
being given of explaining his conduct, on the charge of having printed 
and published in China the New Testament, together with several relig- 
ious tracts, which, being effected in defiance of an edict of the emperor 
of China, might, they apprehended, give rise to serious mischief (!) to the 
British trade in China. However, the order was not carried into effect 
in China till he had defended his course, when it was silently withdrawn. 
He continued to serve the company for twenty-five years, till their 
Chinese establishment was dissolved. At this time, and ever after, this 
same company was doing all it could to introduce opium into China, in 
contempt of repeated edicts of successive emperors, by raising and pre- 
paring it in India for smugglers to take out. 

Mr. Morrison’s subsequent course showed the same diligence, pru- 
dence, and piety which we have already seen to characterize him; and 
in this way he was daily preaching to the natives around him in a prac- 
tical manner most intelligible to them. The moral habits of most for- 
eigners there exhibited great disregard of the precepts which he was 
inculcating; but his example had its influence, while he himself lamented 
the little success of his labors. It should be stated that he was not by 
nature calculated to win and interest the skeptical or the fastidious; for 
he had no sprightliness or pleasantry, no versatility or wide acquaint- 
ance with letters, and was respected rather than beloved by those who 
cared little for the things nearest his heart. 
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Though now von occupied with official duties, he never ceased to 
explain aiid urge the claims of the gospel upon all natives who were in 
his employ, but even to the end of his life he had no opportunity to 
preach them publicly. These private ministrations gradually became 
well known throughout the limited circle of natives connected with for- 
eigners, and during a course of years gave his household a religions char- 
acter, the more noticeable from its peculiarity. 

It is not easy to convey a just idea of the contemptuous treatment 
with which the officials of that day “managed” foreigners at Canton. 
They saw that one way to maintain their authority was to prevent them 
from learning the language by punishing all natives who assisted them 
in any way, sold them books, or cut blocks to print their translations. 
Even the bishop of Macao issued an anathema against those who should 
have intercourse with Morrison, or give him Chinese books; and the 
company’s committee would not have hesitated to deport him, if the local 
authorities had complained against him for propagandism. The great 
object to be gained at first was to keep a footing in the country; and 
under such circumstances his faith and patience were best exhibited by 
proving in his conduct that he was “inoffensive and harmless,” as he 
says, in a letter of December 4, 1809, he had been reported to be among 
the heathen. 

The directors of the society, when alluding to his official position, 
remark, “ We do not wish that honorable and even apparently advan- 
tageous connections of a political nature should be pursued and enjoyed 
by our missionaries, if they at all be found to interfere with their des- 
ignation and proposed exertions for the spiritual good of the heathen 
among whom they dwell; but there appears to be a peculiarity in your 
situation and circumstances which makes a degree of political patronage 
and support almost essential to the existence of your mission, and to the 
facility and support of its operations.” 

This principle has been adopted by all missionary societies, and its 
propriety cannot be disputed. Mr. Morrison, about this time, printed 
one thousand copies of the Acts of the Apostles, followed by a version 
of Luke and some tracts to explain Christian truth. A grammar of 
the language was prepared in 1811, but not printed at Serampore until 
1815, owing, among other things, to the want of Chinese type; and 
progress was made in the translation of the Bible and preparation of the 
dictionary. On the 4th of July, 1813, he was cheered by the arrival 
of Mr. and Mrs. William Milne, the only colleagues from Great Britain 
who ever joined him in China. Their arrival was reported to the Por- 
tuguese authorities, who in full senate decreed that they should not 
remain. The governor sent for Mr. Morrison, and announced that the 
court had ordered him to send Mr. Milne away, that it was contrary to 
their religion for him to stay in Macao, and that the East India Com- 
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pany had requested the court not to allow Englishmen in the coleny.? 
A written application to the chief of the company for Mr. Milne to be 
regarded as assistant translator for a limited time was rejected. He 
therefore set out for Canton sixteen days after landing, as the Chinese 
authorities were not so obstructive as the Portuguese or British. He 
remained there four months, when he started on a voyage through the 
Indian Archipelago to find the best place to establish a mission and carry 
on its work publicly and unopposed. He returned to China in Septem- 


_ ber, 1814, and soon after settled at Malacca. This excellent man wore 


himself out, laboring beyond his strength, and shortening his life by 
attempting too many things. He died in June, 1822, leaving behind him 
an admirable résumé of the outlines of Christianity in a tract. called 
“The Two Friends,” through which he yet speaketh to myriads of Chi- 
nese. 

In 1814, the first part of the Chinese and English Dictionary was 
in such a state of forwardness as to warrant Mr. Morrison to begin print- 
ing it, under Mr. Thom’s superintendence, as soon as the necessary Chi- 
nese type could be made. This type was all cut by hand with chisels 
on small blocks of tin or type-metal cast in suitable sizes, and the font 
was added to as the work required. It was employed in many books, 
and gradually increased, till it contained nearly twenty-five thousand 
characters and about a hundred thousand separate types of two sizes. 
After constant use for forty-two years, half the time in-possession of Mr. 
S. W. Williams, then printer of the American Board at Canton, to whom 
it had been given by the British superintendent of trade, it was burned 
there in December, 1856. It was by far the most expensive font of 
type ever made. 

On the 16th of July, 1814, “at a spring of water issuing from the foot 
of a lofty hill by the sea-side in Macao, away from human | ne 
observation,” Morrison baptized Tsai Ako, the first convert. tizes the first 

convert. 

to the Christian religion whom he had welcomed to the fel- 

lowship of the faith. He had this happiness only a few times afterwards. 
In the early part of that year he sent a copy of the New Testament in Chi- 
nese to the Bible Society in London, which made a grant of five hundred 
pounds for printing it. In his letter he fully acknowledges the aid he 
had received from the manuscript copied at the British Museum in trans- 
lating the Acts’ and Pauline epistles, the other books being entirely his 
own work. At this time he was also occupied in superintending the 
printing of the dictionary, in addition to his official duties and mission 
labors on the Sabbath. His constraint in the latter branch led him to. 


1 To show the change since that date, it may be stated that in 1857, when the clergy 
objected to the American missionaries opening chapels in the Bazaar, the governor replied 
that they had a perfect right to preach to the Chinese in any way they pleased, and he 
should not interfere. Many of the Portuguese dropped in from time to time at the serv- 


es. . 
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cast about for some means of enlarging their sphere, and in October, 
1815, he issued proposals to Christians in Great Britain to establish by 
and by a college, a press, a missionary society, and a theological seminary 
at Malacca. There had been, at that date, no opportunity for the trial, 
and he could not understand, as we can now, that the basis of a Christian 
people was first wanted to furnish such institutions with a suitable soil 
for their natural growth. ; 

On the 13th of July, 1816, he started for Peking as interpreter to 
Lord Amherst’s embassy, in which the chief labor of the correspondence 
and interpreting devolved on him. On the return to Canton overland, he 
had an opportunity to see the Chinese people in their own country, and 
ascertain the views of the officials on many points connected with foreign 
countries. He resumed his varied labors on his return, January 1, 1817, 
and went on with them far removed from his wife, then in England for 
her health, and from his two children. He was this year honored by 
the University of Glasgow with the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

Mr. Milne was now able to assist him in the translation of the Old 
Completes the Lestament, which was completed on the 29th of November, 
Bible in Chinese. 1819; Milne translated ten books, and each revised the 
other’s work. The Bible Society defrayed the cost of printing it, and 
then, as now, evinced a lively interest in aiding its distribution. In along 
letter of this date to the directors of the London society, Morrison 
modestly recounted the difficulties of his work, described the principle he 
had adopted in rendering the original, and acknowledged his consciousness 
of its imperfections as a first translation. He ends his letter with an ex- 
pression of his “ trust that the gloomy darkness of pagan skepticism will be 
dispelled by the day-spring from on high, and that the gilded idols of 
Buddh and the numberless images which fill the land will one day assur- 
edly fall to the ground before the force of God’s Word, as the idol Dagon 
fell before the ark. These are my anticipations, although there appears 
not the least opening at present.” His hopes were well founded; for 
since his death the distribution of the Word of God has reached the ut- 
most bounds of the empire, and its truths are discussed by people of 
every rank and condition. 

The dictionary was finished in November, 1823, at an expense of twelve 
thousand pounds for seven hundred copies, generously defrayed by the 
East India Company. It consists of six quarto volumes, numbering in 
all four thousand five hundred and ninety-five pages; it is arranged in 
three parts, namely, one Chinese-English part according to the radicals 
and one according to the syllables, and an English-Chinese part. The 
undertaking was commenced on too great a scale, and towards its close 
the author was obliged to hurry through his task ; so that in fact the syl- 
labic part proved to be the only really useful portion. This was re- 
printed in 1855 in one octavo volume at the missiou-press in Shanghai. 
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Both these important objects had been proposed to him on his depart- 
ure from England in 1807; and by the goodness of God in preserving 
his health, and the liberal aid of the Bible Society and the East India 
Company in printing the two books, he was enabled, on his return in 
1824, to bring complete. copies with him. Other minor publications in 
Chinese and Duglishs, issued during the same period of sixteen years, at- 
tested his industry and erudition. 

While pursuing his own labors, he sought to interest his personal 
friends and the Christian public in his enterprise of establishing the 
Anglo-Chinese College at Malacca, under the supervision of the London 
Missionary Society and the personal care of Dr. Milne. The foundation 
was laid November 11, 1818, by Colonel Farquhar. Dr. Milne repre- 
sented the founder of the college, delivering an appropriate speech, and 
mentioning the chief object in ‘view in opening it to be the reciprocal 
cultivation of Chinese and European literature by students of either lan- 
guage, especially those designed for mission work. Malay was subse- 
quently introduced to some extent. To this end Dr, Morrison gave lib- 
erally himself (he told his brother more than half of his property), and 
induced others to aid his philanthropic views. Buildings were put up, 
and a promising beginning was made; but a few years’ experience proved 
that the project was premature in that region, and the institution never 
rose above a grammar-school up to the time of its dissolution and of the re- 
moval of the mission to Hongkong (1845). It accomplished enough, 
however, to reward its founders and teachers for their labors, and several 
works for aiding in the study of Chinese and Malay were printed by its 
professors. The number of native students seldom exceeded thirty, one 
of whom, named Show-teh, was afterwards employed at Peking as inter- 
preter. In January, 1823, Dr. Morrison visited Singapore and Malacca, 
and codperated with Sir Stamford Raffles, the governor of the former 
colony, in starting the Singapore Institution, which has existed with 
varying degrees of efficiency to the present time. 

On reaching Malacca, he thus gives expression to his feelings: “ “The 
college and the native students gave me great satisfaction; the Chinese 
youths sang the one hundredth Psalm, which was composed in Chinese 
by my former assistant Koh. Finding the good use which had been 
made by my dear William of my Chinese books and my funds, and the 
freedom of worshiping the blessed God without mandarin interference, 
altogether produced on my mind a most pleasing effect. Oh, how grate- 
ful should I be! I hope this work will never cease till China be evan 
gelized, and then it will be useless.” 

While at these two British colonies, he diligently aided in giving greater 
efficiency to the college by encouraging its officers and students, and pre- 
paring books for the latter. He also lifted up his voice with the governor 
for the abolition of licensing gambling shops and of the slave-trade, both 
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of which were upheld before that time. His return to China was to a 
lonely home, for Mrs. Morrison had died in June, 1821, and the two 
children had been sent to England. This induced him to find opportunity 
to visit his native land. Few missionaries have ever gone home who 
had better earned the respect and approval of the Christian world. The 
mission work in China was left in the hands of a newly ordained native 
evangelist, Liang Afah, a convert of Dr. Milne’s, whose piety and zeal 
were proved during nearly thirty years of faithful service among his 
countrymen, sometimes at the risk of his life, preaching and itinerating, 
as well as composing, printing, and distributing tracts. 

Dr. Morrison reached England in March, 1824, bringing with him ten 
Reception in thousand volumes of Chinese books, which were, after con- 
Eagint, siderable detention, released from bond without duty, and 
finally placed in University College, London. He was honored by the 
court of directors with a public dinner, and soon after presented to the 
king, George Fourth, to whom he offered a copy of the Bible in Chinese 
and a map of Peking. The authorities of Newcastle gave a public din- 
ner in honor of his visit; and his time, strength, and abilities were all 
taxed to the utmost, to reply to and satisfy the demands made on him. 
Before he left England he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and, what he regarded as more honorable, one of the directors of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. It was at the annual religious anniversaries in 
London that the heartiest congratulations on the results of his labors. 
were extended to him; and probably no missionary ever received so. 
marked an ovation by all classes of his countrymen as did Robert Mor- 
rison in the year. 1824, owing, no doubt, to the combined religious and 
political duties he had fulfilled in China. In Paris distinguished men- 
paid him attention, and in Ireland and Scotland, too, he successfully ad- 
vocated the cause of missions and the college at Malacca, to which 
Lord Kingsborough gave fifteen hundred pounds as a permanent fund. 
He also set forth the desirableness of establishing a professorship of 
Chinese in one of the universities, urging as one argument for it that 
as the British possessions in the East gradually approach the Chinese 
empire and Cochinchina, a knowledge of the Chinese language seems de- 
sirable to his majesty’s government. 

In November, 1824, he was married to Miss Eliza Armstrong, and with 
his two children was preparing to return to Canton, when he was urged 
to remain in England another year in order to assist in starting a lan- 
guage institution, at which all the living languages were to be studied, 
in aid of the propagation of Christianity throughout the world, a project 
which met with favor among good men acquainted with India. The so- 
ciety was formed June 14, 1825; suitable buildings were rented in Hol- 
born for students, and Dr. Morrison lectured and taught three months 
on the Chinese language to fourteen students. It did not, however, en- 
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dure, and within three years was givenup. The objects were too general 
and vague to meet the wants of any one class, and it is better, on the 
whole, for a missionary to learn a language where he is to speak it. A 
special society for training and supporting women in mission work in pagan 
lands was advocated by him, and he taught three young ladies in Chinese 
while in London, to show his earnestness in the project, and to fit them 
for their life work. Sucha society was formed a few years afterwards, 
and the example of these young ladies aided materially in encouraging 
its founders. 

In such labors and others of a kindred sort two years passed away, 
when the time approached for him to embark on his return to China. 
His visit had aroused and increased the interest in the spiritual welfare 
of China throughout the Christian people of England, and at his depart- 
ure he was assured by words of counsel and sympathy from public bodies 
and private individuals that his efforts had not been in vain. He sailed 
on the 5th of May, 1826, and reached Macao September 19th, having 
spent a fortnight at Singapore. Here he found that the buildings of the 
Singapore Institution were not so far finished as to admit of receiving 
pupils, that insufficient funds remained to complete them; and, what was 
worse, that little interest was taken in the object. He felt this failure 
deeply, as in it he saw the loss of five thousand nine hundred dollars 
which he had contributed to the establishment of the school. When he 
reached China, his colleague, Liang Afah, was glad to..greet him, and 
showed him three publications prepared during his absence. After a few 
days he gathered around him those who had formerly served him ; others 
known in earlier days also came to his services. He concluded, from 
what he could gather, that the influence of divine truth on their minds 
had deepened, and no serious obstacle had prevented Liang Afah from 
making known the truth. The members of the company, unsolicited, con- 
tributed five hundred pounds for the college at Malacca; and he soon 
found congenial work and society, though the old endeared friends had 
mostly departed. His official duties in the factory, his efforts to extend 
his missionary influence, correspondence with the brethren in other sta- 
tions, and work on a projected commentary on the Scriptures and revis- 
ion of his translation, together furnished occupation for all his time. His_ 
letters to his wife at Macao all indicate his sense of the paramount im- 
portance of the mission work, and he was happy in seeing its beginnings 
in Java, Siam, and Sumatra. 

In February, 1830, he welcomed Messrs. Bridgman and Abeel as the 
first fellow-workers from the American churches, who were wejcomes the 
succeeded by Messrs. Stevens, Tracy, and Williams, before Srs* Missions. 
he died ; his English colleagues were all distributed in the ic 
Archipelago. His reflections upon the arrival of the first two indicate 
the longing of his heart for congenial society: “ My own health and 
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strength begin to fail; but as I am going off the stage, I rejoice that it 

- has pleased the Lord to send others to continue the work.” His posi- 
tion in the factory had been made so irksome by his superiors that he 
wrote out his resignation as an alternative of relief from their interfer~ 
ence. He had also recently lost six thousand dollars by a failure. Still 
he continued at his Chinese writings, and prepared a series of Scripture 
lessons as a compend of Biblical truth, and a miscellaneous compilation 
of knowledge called the “Domestic Instructor,” the type of both being 
cut at Canton. He issued from the company’s press a small English- 
Chinese vocabulary in the Canton dialect, which was of some use to the 
trading community. The commentary was never completed. He also 
aided Mr. Bridgman in filling the pages of the “ Chinese Repository,” a 
monthly magazine devoted to the diffusion of information about the far 
East, and wrote translations from the Chinese for newspapers at Canton 
and Malacca. These comprise all the important works he published dur- 
ing the eight years after his return. 

As his strength declined, he was assisted in his translating labors by 
his oldest son, John Robert, whom he had trained for his successor, and 
cheered by the brightening prospects of the diffusion and reception of the 
gospel in China. The Bible, in whole or in part, and other books, had 
been distributed along the coasts of China and in the Indian Archipelago, 
and thus he saw that the field was gradually opening. His liberality 
was constant, and his plans for doing good found a few co-workers among 
the foreigners. One such plan was to open a coffee-shop in Canton 
for sailors coming up from the ships, to prevent them going to the Chi- 
nese grog-shops, where they were poisoned by the drugged samshoo 
offered them for drink.- In reply to a letter from the treasurer of the 
London Missionary Society, inquiring how Christian knowledge could be 
diffused through the Chinese Archipelago, he details his scheme for the 
establishment of central and local mission stations, schools, and presses, 
with vessels, crews, and itinerating preachers to carry out the design. 
It was an impracticable and costly plan, and shows an earnest desire for 
‘the extension of the truth rather than much sagacity as to the practical 
details. A more encouraging paper was drawn up by him and Mr. 
Bridgman on the 4th of September, 1832, which day completed twenty- 
five years since he landed, stating the direct and indirect results of mis- 
sionary labors during that period, and looking hopefully to a vast expan- 
sion of the work. The eleven foreign and native preachers, the ten 
converts and score of pupils, the Scriptures and tracts issued as mentioned 
in it, have, under God’s blessing, since multiplied to hundreds, thousands, 
and millions. 

One last exhibition of the petty spite of the company’s committee in 
China against his missionary efforts appeared in June, 1833, when he — 
was peremptorily ordered to “suspend the issue of any further publica- 
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tions from the printing-press in his house at Macao.” This press had 
issued four numbers of a religious newspaper and a sermon preached at 
Whampoa, all in the English language, which the vicar-general there 
complained of to the governor as contrary to the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church; and he, in his turn, to the president of the committee, 
who willingly became their tool to suppress this publication. Dr. Mor- 
rison stopped it, therefore, protesting “against the whole proceeding as 
an act of usurped authority, tyranny, and oppression on the part of both 
_ Portuguese and English at the bidding of a popish priest.” 

In July, 1834, the arrival of Lord Napier as British superintendent 
of trade confirmed Dr. Morrison’s appointment as Chinese interpreter 
to the crown, on the dissolution of the company, at a salary of one thou- 
sand three hundred pounds. He entered on his duties immediately, and 
prepared to accompany the commission to Canton. On the passage from + 
Macao he was exposed to heat and rain during one night, and reached 
Canton completely exhausted. Sharp discussions arose between the Chi- 
nese and British authorities, as soon as the latter refused to call their 
dispatches pin, or petitions, and employ the Hong-merchants as their 
official medium of communication. Thus began a quarrel which has 
not yet altogether ceased. The controversy gave Dr. Morrison much 
anxious concern, and prevented his taking needed rest. On the Sab- 
bath evening after his arrival he gathered his domestics and others for 
worship, and strained himself to conduct it. His son says, “ A greater 
than usual degree of solemnity appeared to pervade the little congrega- 
tion, as we received from those lips the words of everlasting life.” 

During the week, his feebleness increased so that he decided to return 
to Macao, where the heat was less oppressive. One who was with him 
. the afternoon before his death says, “ After his arrival, about a week 
before his decease, he left his house but two or three times, though he 
continued to attend to his official duties almost to the last hour. Though 
weak, he could walk into another room, talk feebly, and unite in sup- 
plicating the divine mercy. He said that he thought his life was in 
danger, but I did not, and I think he did not anticipate so speedy a 
change. I sat by him, and he repeated many passages of Scripture : ‘I 
will never leave thee nor forsake thee,’ ‘We have a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens,’ and such like. He then prayed 
aloud for all of us, if he should be taken away ; that God would be mer- 
ciful to Eliza and the dear children, and bless them with his protection 
and guardian care; that the Lord would sustain him, and forsake him not 
now in his feebleness ; and for the Chinese mission, that grace and peace 
might rest on all the laborers. And having said these things, he lay 
down to rest.” 

That night, August 1, 1834, he was released from sickness and suffer- 
ing, almost before his son and those standing around were aware of his 
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departure, and while they were devising restoratives preparatory to his 
sailing in the morning for Macao. He was fifty-two years six-months 
old, and almost twenty-seven years had passed since he landed in Canton. 
His remains were buried beside those of his first wife, in Macao. Nine 
years afterwards those of his gifted son, John Robert, were laid near by. 
Whoever writes the history of Christianity in China must turn to the Prot- 
estant cemetery in Macao with reverence, for there are the graves of the 
Morrisons, of Samuel Dyer, Dr. Morrison’s colleague and pupil, who came 
to China only to die, and of two or three American female laborers. 

On my arrival in Canton, in October, 1833, I made the acquaintance 
of Dr. Morrison and his son, and saw him many times during the winter, 
where he mostly remained till February. He appeared prematurely old, 
and his person had become so corpulent that moving about was a great 
exertion to him. He was able, however, to keep at his desk, and was 
devising plans for work to the last. On his return from Macao, in Au- 
gust, he expressed more solicitude about the result of the negotiations 
then beginning with the Chinese than fears as to the condition of his 
health. It was a gratifying sight to me, who had so recently reached the 
field, to see this pioneer in mission work, after a lonely service com- 
menced amid obscurity and doubt, cheerful in his daily duties, and ready 
for whatever the Master willed, whether life or death. As he had ex- 
pressed himself when leaving New York, twenty-seven years before, sure 
that God would make an impression on the idolatry of the Chinese em- 
pire, he now saw that his hope had not been in vain; his work had in- 
deed been far different in its details from what he had planned in his 
mind, but the aim had been unwavering and the results promising. 

Dr. Morrison’s writings attest his industry, care, and erudition. The 


list of his published works in Chinese amounts to twelve books, of which . 


the translation of the Bible, the “ Family Instructor,” and a few geo- 
graphical and religious tractates are the chief. In English there were 
nineteen separate works, including his dictionary, grammar, Canton 
vocabulary, and “ View of China for Philological Purposes, for the Use 
of Chinese Students,” a Life of W. Milne, four volumes of sermons, 
miscellaneous translations from the Chinese, and minor pamphlets called 
forth by passing events or discussions. All of them are now difficult to 
procure. 

The dawn of China’s regeneration was breaking as his eyes closed on 
the scene of his labors, and these labors contributed to advance the new 
era, and his example to inspirit his successors to more and greater tri- 
umphs. His name, like those of Carey, Marshman, Judson, and Martyn, 
belongs to the heroic age of missions. Each of them was fitted for a 
peculiar field. Morrison was able to work alone, uncheered by congenial 
companions, and sustained by his energy and sense of duty, presenting 
to foreigners and natives alike an instance of a man diligent in business, 
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fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. His life was mostly. passed in the 
midst of those who had no sympathy with his pursuits, but his zeal never 
abated, nor did he compromise his principles to advance his cause. His 
translations and his dictionary have been indeed superseded by better 
ones, built up on his foundations, and guided by his experience; but his 
was the work of a wise master-builder, and future generations in the 
Church of God in China will ever find reason to bless Him for the 
labors and example of Robert Morrison. — S. W. W. 


LIFE XXXVII. ADONIRAM JUDSON. 
A. D. 1788—A. D. 1849. BAPTIST, — BURMAH. 


AponrIRAM JuDSON, the first American Baptist missionary to Burmah, 
was born in Malden, Massachusetts, August 9,1788. Asa child he gave 
promise of unusual ability, reading in the Bible at three years; at four, 
preaching to his little sister; at seven, found lying on the ground, with 
a hole in the hat which covered his eyes, proving by a method of his 
own the self-originated problem, “‘ Does the earth or the sun move?” 
in his fourteenth year, prepared for college; in his sixteenth, entering 
Brown University a year in advance; in his nineteenth, graduating with 
the highest honors. Acute in intellect, with great powers-of acquisition, 
and unfaltering perseverance and persistence, the boy gave indications 
of the future man. Recognizing his own abilities, and assured by the 
confidence of his father in the future which was before him, his ambition 
was stimulated by the expectations of a brilliant career; but his attain- 
ments, thus early, as through life, were the result of unflagging dili- 
gence. 

At the time of his leaving college, infidelity, like a black wave, was 
sweeping over the land. Free inquiry in matters of religion was re- 
garded by the young man of independent thought as a part of education. 
Young Judson, like many another, cutting loose from the moorings of 
traditional faith, drifted, he knew not whither. But the Spirit of God, 
whose instrument he was to become, watched over him on the illusive 
waters, and saved him from the shipwreck which he courted. 

The death, under peculiar circumstances, of a brilliant and talented 
young man, his companion in intellectual pursuits and relig- p.oy spiritual 
ious doubts, forced back upon him the truths he had tried to com#icts- 
abandon. Having no fixed faith, he was well-nigh in despair. Still 
clinging at heart to his deistical sentiments, and doubting the authen- 
ticity of revealed religion, he yet recognized his personal sinfulness and 
the need of some great moral renovation. His moral nature became 
thoroughly aroused, and he was deeply in earnest. 
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With this conflict going on in his heart and mind, he turned, with 
the candor which during his whole life marked his pursuit of truth, to 
a calm and careful examination of the grounds of Christian faith. To 
aid him in his investigations, he entered the theological seminary at 
Andover, then under the care of men eminent for learning and piety, 
and in its seclusion he gave himself up to undistracted attention to his 
spiritual interests. He opened all the doors of his soul to the light of 
truth, and it gradually came in. With his whole nature he surrendered 
himself to the will of God, recognizing Christ in his atoning character, 
and accepting Him as his Saviour. The change was so deep and radical 
that no shadow of misgiving or doubt ever clouded his future. From 
this time forth the trusting and appropriating “ My Lord, and my God,” 
was the expression of his unquestioning faith. His dreams of ambition 
vanished ; his plans of life were changed; he simply asked, “ How shall 
I so order my life as best to please God?” With earnest striving after 
personal holiness, he joyfully consecrated himself, all that he was and 
all that he was to be, to the service of Christ. 

In December, 1808, a few weeks after going to Andover, he made a 
solemn dedication of himself to God. In May, 1809, he united with the 
Congregational church in Plymouth, of which his father was pastor, and 
decided to continue his studies at Andover. Almost without a question 
he had decided upon the ministry. When he saw Christ as the only way 
of salvation for his own soul, he accepted it as his obligation and choice 
to devote his life to the salvation of lost men. 

In September of this year he read Buchanan’s “Star in the East,” 
which made so powerful an impression on his mind that after several 
months of serious consideration he gave himself, in enthusiastic but 
thoughtful consecration, to the evangelization of the heathen. At a later 
period the reading of Symes’s “ Embassy to Ava” fixed his desires on a 
mission to Burmah, which, in the providence of God, was to be his future 
field. 

Almost simultaneously, the minds of three or four young men in Will- 
iams College and in Andover became similarly impressed with regard 
to their duties to the heathen in this and other lands. Their sentiments 
became known to each other, and the faith and purposes of each were 
strengthened. 

This point in the history of American missions is a most interesting 
one. As years have passed since the beginning of the American foreign 
missionary enterprise, we see that this was a prepared time; we see the 
purposes of God running like a thread of light through the thoughts of 
men’s minds and the tendencies of the times; and minds and times were 
shaped for the events which were to follow. God builded better than 
these young men knew. 


Already the English missionary societies had made successful begin- 


— 
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nings in India, but the spots of light were few and small. Drs. Ryland, 
Fuller, and Sutcliffe had kindled the flame of missionary zeal in Eng- 
land; and in this country, Drs. Worcester, Stoughton, and others, men 
of enlarged views and deep and earnest piety, were praying and elo- 
quently preaching our duties to the heathen world. “As has been said, 
“it was the sun on the mountain tops, which showed that the sun had 
risen,” but the light was mostly on the mountain tops. Missionary soci- 
eties of a limited character had been formed, but there was as yet no 
general organization uniting the churches of the country for supporting 
missions to the heathen. The churches were widely separated, commu- 
nication was difficult, and they were ignorant of their strength. It wanted 
the occasion to call out, and call together, the scattered ele- Sais 
ments. This occasion was given when four young men of occasion the 
Andover, glowing with Christian ardor and love for souls, pint Ae! 
offered themselves, upon the 28th day of June, 1810, to go pees 

to the uttermost parts of the earth to tell of the love of Jesus. 

In this new emergency, which they had not anticipated and for which 
they were not prepared, the American churches naturally turned for 
direction and aid to the London society, with its larger experience, and 
would gladly have united with it in the support and conduct of the 
new mission. 

Although regarding the proposition with the utmost kindness, the Eng- 
lish society did not deem it practicable. Thus thrown back upon them- 
selves, to meet the exigency the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions was formed, which timidly but determinedly took up 
the support of its own missions. 

In February, 1812, Judson married Miss Ann Hasseltine, the noble 
- and heroic woman who shared with him, with a devotion and a faith 
equal to his own, the vicissitudes, the trials, and the self-denials of those 
early years of suffering and solitude in which the mission to Burmah was 
planted. They sailed soon after, with Rice, Nott, Newell, and others, 
—whose names have become household words, — the first American 
missionaries to India. 

The hand of God led Judson on the water as on the land, preparing 
him in a peculiar manner for the execution of his purposes. On ship- 
board, the minds of himself and his wife were led to a reéxamination of 
the subject of baptism, as also of the Scriptural proofs. An earnest ex- 
amination of these points led them to a change of views, and, on arriv- 
ing at Calcutta, they requested immersion at the hands of the English 
Baptist missionaries. Their changed views necessitated a change in their 
future plans, and the separation in labor from their associates was painful 
in the extreme. 

Alone in a heathen land, cut off from support by the board which seut 
them out, they turned to the Baptists in the United States, then a com- 
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paratively feeble body, with no adequate missionary organization, but with 
a deep interest in missions existing throughout the denomination. The 
appeal met with an enthusiastic response, and resulted in forming the 
American Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, an organization which 
in 1845 assumed the present name of the Baptist Missionary Union. 
Thus were formed two noble institutions which have dotted with their 
missions almost the whole extent of heathendom, which have witnessed 
results the most sanguine could hardly have anticipated, and whose be- 
neficent influences eternity alone can unfold. 

The little company of the Caravan, which embarked at Salem for Cal- 
cutta, amidst the doubts of their friends and the sneers of those who 
were not, had hardly set foot on Indian shores when a barrier stronger 
than that of paganism opposed them. The East India Company, then 
in the flush ofits power and intolerance, either from avarice or from 
antagonism to their object, peremptorily forbade their settling in any of 
the company’s territory, and resisted, by every means in their power, 
the introduction of Christianity among the millions of its subjects in 
Bengal. 

After many delays and dangers, while attempting to find a home in 
Judson in Bur. the Isle of France, they were driven by fresh persecutions 
mah, and adverse seas to Rangoon, where, out of the reach of 
Christian power, they were permitted, but not by man, to teach the gos- 
pel of love and grace. From the intolerance of a nominally Christian, 
they had escaped to the intolerance of a truly heathen government. 

The government of Burmah was an unmitigated despotism, and en- 
mity to the spread of the new religion was bitter in the extreme. Forced 
to pursue their work secretly, Mr. Judson gave the first years to the 
acquisition of the language, a language rich in its sacred literature, but ~ 
having no known affinities to any other Indian tongue, and, to the first 
foreigner attempting to acquire it, one of unusual difficulty. 

His purpose was so to master its construction and peculiarities that 
he might think in it as in his vernacular; that he might thus be able to 
render with exactness, into the language of a people who had no knowl- 
edge of it, the word of the living God. So persistent was his assiduity, 
that he acquired in a few years such a knowledge of -it that he was said 
to write and speak it with the familiarity of a native and the elegance 
of a cultivated scholar. Nothing but absolute mastery limited his de- 
sire for command over a language which was to be the vehicle of the 
lively oracles, and with which he was to assail an idolatry grown vener- 
able by antiquity. Buddhism, the religion of Burmah, possessed a moral 
code remarkable for the purity of its precepts, and recognized the strict- 
est system of future rewards and punishments. Reeking with law and 
penalty, it contained no allusion to repentance, no hint of forgiveness. 
How was he straitened within himself, till he could proclaim the holy 
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doctrines of forgiveness and peace, through an atoning Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, the Son of the only God! 

During these years of silent labor, the churches at home became im- 
patient of results. Doubtless the echoes of this impatience reached him 
when he penned those words of faith and trust, words as sublime in their 
trust and faith as were ever penned by the hand of man: “If they ask 
again, ‘What prospect of ultimate success is there?’ tell them, As 
much as that there is an almighty and faithful God, who will perform 
_ his promises, and no more. If this does not satisfy them, beg them to 
let me stay and try it, and to let you come, and to give us our bread ; or 
if they are unwilling to risk their bread on such a forlorn hope as has 
nothing but the Word of God to sustain it, beg of them at least not to 
prevent others from giving us bread, and if we live some twenty or thirty 
years, they may hear from us again.” He adds, further, after speaking 
of the degradation of the people, and the comfortless life of missionaries, 
— except what was found in each other and in their work, — “ How- 
ever, if a ship was lying in the river ready to convey me to any part of 
the world I should choose, and that too with the approbation of all my 
Christian friends, I should prefer dying to embarking.” Such faith, such 
fidelity, such zeal, such holy devotion! Do we wonder that the windows 
of heaven were opened, and the blessing came down like a gracious rain 
on the seed-sowing ? 

Having acquired facility in the use of the language, he began what he 
would gladly have taken as the labor of his life, —the oral preaching of 
the gospel to the few inquirers he could gather round him. A zayat 
was opened by the road-side, and a few timid inquirers came stealthily 
to hear the strange new story. The thoughtful, cautious, philosophical 
Burmese heard such words as no Buddhist books contained. They heard 
of a God, eternal, unchangeable. They came again; they inquired ; they 
pondered ; they believed; they received the instantaneous pardon of re- 
pented sin. How beautiful the simple story of the cross became to those 
ears which had heard only of zxons of hopeless suffering for unatonable 
sin! How satisfying the confidence in a God who could not change, in 
place of Guadama, the synonym of change! Such was his hope for the 
whole Burman people. ‘ 

Few instances of clearer faith can be found than in those early con- 
verts in Burmah. Of Moung Shuay-Pau he says, “ He is @ yo gest Bur- 
fair specimen of a cautious Burman, who turns a thing over ™ese converts. 
ten thousand times before he takes it, but when he once takes it, he holds 
it forever.” Of Moung Bo, “ He has relinquished Buddhism, and got 
through with Deism and Unitarianism, and now appears to be near the 
truth” Of Myat-Kyan, “ He has been an inquirer after truth many years, 
and has diligently investigated the systems of Buddh, of Brahma, of 
Mohammed. At length he has embraced the religion of Jesus Christ, 
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with all his mind and soul.” A little church was gathered around them 
in Rangoon. The Burmese government had made one long step in 
progress. Foreigners were allowed to worship according to the dictates 
of their own conscience, undisturbed, but it sacredly guarded its own 
people from the proselytism of religious teachers, and the native Chris- 
tians embraced the new faith in the face of persecution and death. 

In the hope of obtaining tolerance and protection for them, Mr. Jud- 
son resolved upon a visit to Ava, the capital of the empire. He pro- 
cured an interview with the king, but in his effort he was unsuccessful. 
Of this failure he says characteristically, “The result of our toils and 
travels has been the very best possible; a result which, if we could see 
the end from the beginning, would call forth our highest praise. O 
slow of heart to believe and trust in the constant presence and overruling 
care of our almighty Saviour!” 

Still the work continued to spread, and prospects were brightening, 
when the alarming illness of his wife made it mecessary for her to return 
to America. Left entirely alone Judson devoted himself with redoubled 
energy to the translation of the New Testament and the labors of the 
zayat. When persecution relaxed he employed most of his time in re- 
ligious instruction ; when the sky darkened, he turned with earnestness 
to the work of translation. The mission had been reinforced by Mr. 
Hough, a printer, and the press was beginning to do its work. 

Two years later, 1832, his new associate, Dr. Price, was summoned by 
an imperial order to Ava, on account of his medical skill. Mr. Judson, 
regretfully leaving the few faithful disciples in Rangoon, accompanied 
him as interpreter at court, hoping, with better facilities, to continue his 
labors on the Testament. Both were favorably received by the king; 
they were recognized in their character as religious teachers, and a grant 
of land was given on which to build a “kynung.” Mrs. Judson returned 
after a two years’ absence, in improved health; the translation was near 
completion, and the long indulged hope of a successful establishment in 
the capital of the empire seemed about to be realized. 

There had been faint rumors of war, and while there was but a speck 
in the sky, the war-cloud burst upon them. The Burmese emperor had 
cherished the ambitious design of invading Bengal, and while Bandoola 
was on his march of conquest into Cambodia, Rangoon was unexpectedly 
taken possession of by the English. Amazement and dismay spread 
through the capital. All foreigners were under suspicion. Judson and 
Price were thrown into prison as spies. 

We will not relate the heart-sickening sufferings of those twenty-one 
fir prison ta months of captivity, or the almost superhuman devotion and 
ATs. fortitude of that heroic woman who walked sublime amid 
the terrible scenes of Ava and Oung-pen-la; whose character rose to the 
height of the morally grand; whose heroism and heroic endurance drew 
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tears from the eyes of Christian soldiers and barbaric men; whose elo- 
quence softened hard hearts; who, begirt with the power of her own 
moral atmosphere, beautiful in person and superior in intellect, walked 
unscathed amid the pollutions of barbarism, and became the “author of 
those eloquent and powerful appeals to the Burman government whieh 
prepared them by degrees for submission to terms of a sincere peace.” 

Success crowned the English arms, and those dark prisons were opened. 
After the order of ee came, Judson was. forcibly retained as inter- 
preter in the Burman camp. Exposures threw him into a violent fever. 
Six weeks more of suffering and cruelty, and he was permitted to return 
to Ava and his home. What was his anguish, on entering that home, 
to find his little emaciated baby, born amid the horrors of those prison 
days, in the arms of a squalid Burmese nurse, and the wife who had 
followed him from prison to prison in noonday heat and midnight dews, 
-lying as one dead, where she had fallen, the Burman neighbors saying, 
“ She is dead, and if the king of angels should come in, he could not re- 
store her.” But the touch of lips and the sound of a voice dearer to her 
than any other on earth brought her back again, and they were permit- 
ted another brief period of suffering and service together. ‘ 

The government had Jearned Judson’s value, and it was with great dif- 
ficulty that he was released from its service. The time came at length. 
Sir Archibald Campbell demanded it, and sent him and his family down 
the river surrounded by eight gilded boats. It was with reference to this 
that in later years he said to friends comparing the most exquisite joys 
they had experienced, “ But what do you think of sailing down the Ir- 
rawaddy on a cool moonlight evening, with your wife by your side and 
your baby in your arms, free—all free? I can never regret my twenty- 
one months of misery when I recall that one ever delicious thrill.” 

On reaching Rangoon they found the little church scattered, «the mis- 
sion-house destroyed, and it was thought better to find another place of 
missionary labor. Ambherst, in the Tenasserim district, under British 
protection, was selected, and thither they went to rebuild their hearth- 
stones and their altars. They gathered some of the disciples and began 
teaching. An important treaty was to be concluded at Yendabo. At 
the earnest desire of the commissioner, and with the assurance that, if 
possible, the treaty should contain articles of toleration toward the native 
Christians, and with Mrs. Judson’s added persuasions, he made it his 
duty, and went. Toleration was not secured, and what was the bitterness 
of his grief to find on his return that death had removed his wife, for- 
ever. A grave by the hopia tree, the precious memory of what she was, 
and the little emaciated Maria, were all that was left him of her love and 
loveliness. 

Smitten to the earth, the bereaved husband turned to the source of 
strength that had never failed him, and labored on. The manuscript of 
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the New Testament, which Mrs. Judson had kept secreted in the prison 
at Ava, was saved to him. Dr. Bennet had arrived to take charge of the 
mission press at Maulmain, whither the mission had been removed soon 
after the death of Mrs. Judson in 1826. Still directing inquirers to the 
truth, and superintending the printing of the New Testament, he gave 
himself especially to the completion of the Old. Seven years more of 
labor, and on the 81st of January, 1834, he wrote that memorable 
“ Thanks be to God, I can now say I have attained. I have knelt down 
Completes the With the last leaf in my hand, and imploring his forgiveness 
Burman Bible. for all the sins which have polluted my labors in this depart- 
ment, and his aid in future efforts to remove errors and imperfections 
which may necessarily cleave to the work, I have commended it to his 
mercy and grace, I have dedicated it to his glory. ' 

“May He make his own inspired Word, now complete in the Burman 
tongue, the grand instrument of filling all Burmah with songs of praise 
to our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

Touching as were the records of his heart during these lonely years, 
we must pass them by. 

The visit of Mrs. Judson to America, the sufferings through which they 
had passed, and their own faith had quickened the flame of missionary 
zeal throughout the American churches; money poured into the treasury ; 
new missionaries were sent out; new fields were opening, near and dis- 
tant; the Karens, a new people, were being gathered in; the East India 
Company, which at first drove them from its borders, covered them with 
its protecting wing; native converts were increasing; a native ministry 
was being raised up, of men strong in character and strong in faith; the 
Bible and other religious writings had been scattered broadcast, and car- 
ried or blown leaves of the tree of life, God knew whither; and these 
years had been to Dr. Judson years of unusual growth and ripening of 
Christian character. 

Again, after years of loneliness, the fires were rekindled on his deso- 
lated hearthstone. Little Maria had long slept under the hopia tree. 
George Dana Boardman had entered upon and closed his brief but fruit- 
ful missionary labors. His widow had for years carried on his unfin- 
ished work in the Karen jungles, until a church of two hundred members 
crowned their seed-sowing. It was fitting that two such lives should 
be united, and in 1834, at Yarry, God gave his benediction on their mar- 
riage vows. In her new home Mrs. Judson aided, cheered, and strength- 
ened her husband, the worthy successor, intellectually and morally, of 
Ann Judson. : 

In 1834 the churches in Burmah numbered six hundred and sixty-six 
members. The following year seven hundred and eighty-six were added; 
the next year eleven hundred and forty-four. The wilderness was blos- 
soming. 
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It had been Dr. ae most intense desire during all the years of 
his missionary life to give himself to the preaching of the gospel, but 
the preparation of a Burman dictionary was urged upon him, and in 
1843 he writes: “Several years were spent in translating the Bible, and 
several more in revising it and carrying the last edition through the 
press. After which, in May last, I commenced a dictionary of the lan- 
guage, a work which I had resolved and re-resolved I would never touch, 
but as the Board and my brethren urged it, and as Burmah continued 
shut against our labors, and there were several missionaries in this place, 
I concluded I could not do better than to comply. 

“ We are apt to magnify the importance of any undertaking in which we 
are warmly engaged. Perhaps it is from the influence of that principle 
that, notwithstanding my long-cherished aversion to the work, I have 
begun to think it very important; and that having seen the accomplish- 
ment of two objects on which I had set my heart when I first came out 
to the East, — the establishment of a church of converted natives, and the 
translation of the Bible into their language, —I now beguile my daily toil 
with the prospect of compassing a third, which may be compared to a 
causeway designed to facilitate the transmission of all knowledge, relig- 
ious and scientific, from one people to the other.” 

Repeated and severe attacks of sickness had come to Dr. Judson, and 
to his laborious and faithful wife. Mrs. Judson’s health, for some time 
declining, had been so thoroughly prostrated that there seemed to be no 
hope but in a journey beyond the tropics. Strong as were his domestic 
affections, tender as was his love for his wife, much as he longed to see his 
native land, nothing but an imperative duty would have drawn him from 
his post. Medical skill had been exhausted, and he embarked with his 
almost dying wife in July, 1845, for Boston. A temporary improvement 
raised the hope in both that he might return to his work, while she should 
pursue the homeward journey alone. But the disease returned with new 
violence, and as they were nearing St. Helena, her spirit passed away. 

Again the light of his home had gone out, and a precious form was laid 
to sleep in a lonely grave in St. Helena, to await, with that other at Am- 
herst, the resurrection of the just. 

Mrs. Judson had given India twenty years of successful service. She 
had blessed the home and carried on the labors of the sainted Boardman ;__ 
she had acquired the language in such perfection that Dr. Judson said of 
her, “There is scarcely an individual foreigner who speaks or writes the 
Burman language so acceptably as she does.” She was the author of 
valuable books, tracts, and hymns, and in many ways had been a most 
efficient helper to her husband in their home, in their missionary labor, 
and in their Christian lives. 

- Her work was finished, and leaving the precious dust, he reémbarked 
with his motherless children, and after an absence of thirty-three years 
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again set foot on his native shores. Hardly was his arrival known, when 

, a spontaneous outburst of welcome from all denominations 
In America after i n a 
thirty-three surprised and almost bewildered him. He who on shipboard 
Uae: had questioned where he would find lodgings, found a hun- 
dred homes opened to him as an honored guest, and the hearts of mill- 
ions of American Christians did him reverence. The humble missionary 
who had ‘Jabored on, heedless that any eye saw him but that of the One 
he served, could not recognize in himself the object of these demonstra- 
tions; he was surprised, humbled, almost offended at what was really the 
involuntary tribute of Christian hearts to Christian heroism. He seemed 
to himself to have done nothing, and he shrunk from public assemblies 
in his honor. 

Dr. Wayland, whose guest he was while in Providence, thus recalls 
his spirit at family worship, which he conducted after a meeting of wel- 
come in that city: “ His prayer on that occasion can never be forgotten 
by those who heard it. So lowly abasement in the presence of unspot- 
ted holiness, such earnest pleadings for pardon for the imperfections of 
those services for which men praised him, so utter renunciation of all 
merit for anything he had ever done, so entire reliance for acceptance 
with God only on the merits and atonement of the gospel sacrifice for 
sins, I think it was never my happiness to hear. Such, I believe, was the 
habitual temper of his mind that the more his brethren were disposed to 
exalt him, the more deeply did he seem to feel his own deficiencies, and 
the more humble was his prostration at the foot of the cross.” 

The thirty-three years of absence had made great changes. Well 
might he say, ‘‘ Where are the well-known faces of Spring, of Worces- 
ter, and Dwight? Where are Lyman and Huntington and Griffin? And 
where are those leaders of the baptized ranks who stretched out their 
hands to me across the waters and welcomed me to their communion ? 
And where are my early associates, Newell and Hall and Rice and 
Richards and Mills? But why inquire for those so ancient? Where 
are the succeeding laborers, and those who succeeded them? And where 
are those who moved amid the dark scenes of Rangoon and Ava and 
Tavoy ? Where those gentle yet firm spirits which tenanted forms del- 
_icate in structure, but careless of the storm, now broken and scattered and 
strewn ?” 

There were great changes, not only in the workers but in the work, 
which was making its beginnings well-nigh over the whole earth — Europe, 
Asia, Africa, the wilds of North America, and the islands of the seas. 

Delightful as was much that he saw and felt and enjoyed at home, 
he turned to his little orphaned children left behind, to the native church 


in Maulmain, to his brethren over the water, and to his heavy work on — 


the dictionary, with longing heart. He desired to be gone. 
In July, 1846, he married Miss Emily Chubbuck, — Fanny Forrester, 


—_- 
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of literary fame, the gifted lady who cheered his last years with the gentle 
ministries of love and affection, —and sailed again for Burmah. Finding 
the work advancing in all departments in Maulmain, he determined to go 
to Rangoon, where he might avail himself of learned men and books in the 
prosecution of the dictionary, and might be in the way of new openings 
into the heart of the country. A new king was on the throne, more in- 
tolerant than his predecessors, and he was etoal to return to Maulmain. 
He continued his labors unremittingly until November, 1849, when he 
was attacked by @ violent fever. He partially recovered, but it was the 
beginning of the end. Every resource was exhausted, the disease was 
reaching the springs of life. The only hope lay ina sea-voyage. He 
was carried on shipboard on the 3d of April, and in a little more than a 
week after he embarked, on the 12th of April, 1849, he closed his earthly 
labors, and entered on the rewards of the just made perfect. 

We cannot forbear giving some extracts from Mrs. Judson’s account of 
his last days. “As his eds declined his mental exercises 343, ciosing 
at first seemed deepened, and he gave still larger portions %¥s- 
of his time to prayer, conversing with the utmost freedom on his daily 
progress and the extent of his Sele cietancst: One day he said earnestly, 
‘I have gained the victory at last. I love every one of Christ’s re- 
deemed, as I believe He would have me love them, and gladly would I 
prefer the meanest of his creatures, who bears the name, before myself.’ 

. From this time no other word would so well. express his state of 

fediing as that one of his own choosing—peace. He remained calm and 
serene, speaking of himself daily as a great sinner who had been over- 
whelmed with benefits, and declaring that he had never in all his life 
before had such delightful views of the unfathomable love and infinite 
condescension of the Saviour as were now daily opening before his eyes} 
‘Oh, the love of Christ ! the love of Christ!’ he would suddenly exclaim, 
while his eye kindled, and the tears chased each other down his cheeks. 
We cannot understand it now, but what a beautiful study for eternity !” 

At another time, on being told that it was feared by most of the mis- 
sion that he could not recover, “I know it,” he replied, “ and I suppose 
they think me an old man, and imagine it is nothing for one like me to 
resign a life so full of trials; but I am not old, at least in that sense. 
Oh, no man ever left this world with more inviting prospects, with 
brighter hopes, with warmer feeling.” His face was perfectly calm, even 
while the tears broke away from the closed lids and rolled one after 
another down to the pillow. To some suggestion which his wife vent- 
ured to make, he replied, “It is not that, I know all that, and feel it in 
my inmost heart. Lying here on my bed when I could not talk, T have 
had such views of the loving condescension of Christ, and the glories of 
heaven, as I believe are seldom granted to mortal man. It is not that I 
shrink from death that I wish to live, neither is it that the ties that bind 
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me here, though some of them are very sweet, bear any comparisons 
with the drawings I at times feel toward heaven; but a few years would 
not be missed from an eternity of bliss, and I can well afford to spare 
them, both for your sake and for the sake of the poor Burmans. I am 
not tired of my work, neither am I tired of the world, yet when Christ 
calls me home I shall go with the gladness of a boy bounding away from 
school. Perhaps I feel something like a young bride resigning the as- 
sociations of her childhood for a yet dearer home; though only a very 
little like her, for there is no doubt resting on my future.” “Then death 
would not take you by surprise if it should come even before you got 
on shipboard?” “Oh, no,” he said, “death will never take me by sur- 
prise, do not be afraid of that, I feel so strong in Christ. He has not led 
me so tenderly thus far to forsake me at the very gate of heaven. No, 
no, I am willing to live a few years longer if it should be so ordered, 
and if otherwise, I am willing and glad to die now. I leave myself en- 
tirely in the hands of God, to be disposed of according to his holy will.” 
And with such peace he passed into the holy presence. 

“Tf,” as Kingsley says, “in the shallowest natures there are unfath- 
omable depths,” what may we expect from natures endowed to affluence, 
and enriched by culture and Christianity ? Judson’s intellectual endow- 
ments were of a rarely high order, and his Christian character was ripe 
and remarkable. The key-note of this character was struck at the outset 
of his religious life. The question, “Is it pleasing to God?” decided all 
his religious actions. In his conversion he gave himself without conscious 
reserve to God; and it was his constant endeavor to become conformed 
to his will and likeness. And God led him by a royal highway, through 
sacrifices of ambitions, through imprisonments, through sickness, through 
sufferings, through the rending of the tenderest ties, over the graves of 
loved ones, through appalling views of his own sinfulness; and volun- 
tarily abasing himself before God, the Most High exalted him. He 
walked on the mountain tops of holiness. 

Judson was a man of strong convictions. To believe that a principle 
was right, and not to embrace it; to see that a course was duty, and not 
to pursue it; to hesitate in accepting the consequences which his conyic- 
tions involved, was impossible to his mental and moral constitution. He 
believed in God and in sin, in eternal life and in eternal death; he be- 
lieved it his duty to save souls from that death, and it was his purpose 
to live for that life. With these convictions he cheerfully yielded his 
ambitions, he voluntarily turned his back on paths in which he might 
have won success. Gifted in many ways he might have excelled in many 
things. He made high attainments as a scholar, he was brilliant as a 
writer, he was eloquent as a speaker, the English government acknowl- 
edged his capacity for statesmanship. But none of these things turned 
him from the direct work of giving the gospel to men. He mastered 
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the Burman language, and the results are among the most remarkable 
in the field of philology, and mastered it to give to the Burman peo- 
ple our sacred writings in such a form as might convey the precise mind 
of the Spirit. To do this, no effort was too great. He added the Pali, 
a difficult language, because it contributed its aid, but we hear no word 
of it from him. He could repeat Burmese and Pali poetry by the hour, 
but he would not deviate from his one purpose to transcribe it. He en- 
joyed its literature, but he would not give one hour to selfish gratification 
in the acquisition of it. 

It was the requirement of his nature to do everything in the best 
manner. As our natural character gives direction and color to our relig- 
ious character, so, in him, this law within gave direction and complete- 
ness to his religious life. 

To do perfectly was the necessity of his mind; to be pure within was 
the demand of his inner soul. To do perfectly, with a pure heart, the 
will of God made his life a grand unity; his death, a triumph over death; 
the life beyond, unspeakable glory. — H. H. K. 


LIFE XXXVIII. JOHN WILLIAMS. 
A. D. 1796-A. D. 1839. CONGREGATIONAL, — OCEANICA. 


Joun Witiams, the apostle of the islands of the South Seas, was 
born June 29, 1796, at Tottenham High Cross, near London. His father, 
a business man, troubled himself but little about the education and the 
inner life of his children. Williams must be numbered with that great 
company of God’s workmen whose hearts their mothers nurtured in the 
faith through prayer and precept and a quiet walk with God. Yet Will- 
iams’s mother was not unaided. A loving grandmother was allied with 
her in her devoted labors. A Timothy-like picture rises then before us, — 
with a Eunice and a Lois, who led to God a gifted, lively boy in his ear- 
liest years, and sowed the seeds of holiness in his heart. ‘Their sowing 
took root. The times of devotion in the boy’s home became his glad 
hours. Falsehood grew to be to him like poison. In his school years, 
without his mother knowing it, he composed a morning and an evening 
prayer, — the one in prose, the other in poetry. They were a beautiful 
reflection of his fervor of spirit. When he was fourteen, he left home, | 
his parents apprenticing him to a well-to-do iron manufacturer of London, 
named Tonkin. He was expected to learn only the business of selling 
the goods, and not the theory or practice of making them. Yet he ac- 
quired both the latter. His talent and liking for the practical part of 
the work was so great that he spent all his leisure hours in the smithy. 
He learned to fashion some articles so aptly and neatly that they went 
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from his hand direct to the shop or to the show-window. How this dex- 
rope terity was to serve him later on in life was hid from him, 
mechanio. but was known to God. The way in which He trained 
Williams so wisely and well moves our wonder. Nothing was wanting in 
the preparation of the future missionary. Even the errors of the youth 
were made by God to serve his purpose. There are brooks which, from 
their source to their end in sea or river, remain pure, clear, and trans- 
parent. They are detained in no slough, toiling through it with diffi- 
culty. Of few men can the like be affirmed as to their spiritual career. 
Few go in undisturbed course from childhood on through youth to true 
manhood in Christ Jesus. Even Williams’s life found its way, which 
was prepared by a mother’s and a grandmother's prayers, lost amid the 
unclean waters of the world and the flesh. God’s Word was forgotten, 
prayer neglected, the church abandoned. Drinking-places were fre- 
quented. Loose company was sought, to the reproach of the name of 
Christ. Yet his life outwardly was honest. 

God’s workman was not to be ruined by Satan. His career in sin was 
quietly yet effectively checked. Sunday, January 30, 1814, Mistress 
Tonkin went in the evening to a religious meeting.” By the light of a 
street lamp she recognized her apprentice walking to and fro in front of 
a drinking-place, and asked him what he was seeking. Young Williams 
answered frankly that he was waiting there for his friends, with whom 
he was expecting to pass a jolly night. He was out of humor that they 
were not prompt at the hour, but were making him wait for so long a © 
time. The good woman, knowing that she ought to act a mother’s part 
to the youth, very decidedly asked him to attend her and go to church 
instead of to a drinking-shop. After some resistance, the youth gave 
himself up to be her prisoner. . He little thought that this very evening 
he should become a prisoner and a bondman of Jesus Christ. The 
‘preacher, who was named East, expounded the saying, “ What shall it 
profit a man, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?” 
He spoke from the heart to the heart. The eyes of Williams were opened. 
He saw his need, but he saw at the same moment God’s royal way of 
safety prepared and opened through Christ Jesus. To-night the brook 
burst forth from the stagnant slough, and began flowing on in its fixed 
channel to the sea of Eternal Love. Williams turned to God’s Word 
with diligence and zeal. The church and the sacrament became dear to 
him. ‘The whole gospel, the God-Man, his deeds and his words, became 
to him living realities. The Holy Spirit illumined his heart with glad- 
ness. He grew in the grace and in the knowledge of his Lord and Say- 
iour Jesus Christ. His mother’s love had sown the seed, his mistress’s 
Hisquietchurch faithfulness had saved it, the preacher had nourished it. 
training. Other help now came to give the youth his full growth and ~ 
to prepare him for his labors as a missionary. In the ‘parish of which 
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_ Williams was a member, there was a young people’s association, whose 
chief workers were thirty young men. The leader was the pastor, 
Browne by name. It met every Monday evening at eight o’clock, and 
opened with prayer and singing, after which followed a discussion upon 
a subject announced eight days before, introduced by an address from 
one of the members. Several of the evenings during the year were 
reserved wholly for prayer. Williams was one of the most gifted and 
efficient members of this society, which proved to him his university, 
_ preparing him in part for his future efforts. He learned here to take up 
a Scripture topic and to analyze and present it in free, unhackneyed lan- 
guage. As a teacher in the Sabbath-school he employed the talent in- 
trusted to him, gaining by fidelity and aptness the affection of his pupils 
and the respect of his associates. 

From one society he passed into another. Already mission societies 
were in active existence in London and vicinity. Besides the anniversa- 
ries, quarterly meetings were held in small districts, in which, by ad- 
dresses founded on the Bible, by prayer, and by reports from mission- 
aries, the members strengthened themselves to persevere in their work. 
Williams belonged to such a circle. And here it was that the thought 
arose to him whether he could not be used of God among the heathen. 
It grew into a most profound desire. Then followed a childlike prayer, 
“ Lord, if it is not thy plan and will that I become a missionary, then 
tear the wish with all its roots out of my soul.” But*precisely the op- 
posite came to pass. The longing of Williams for missionary service 
became ever more active. He searched his heart with all diligence, ask- 
ing whether his old nature had not ensnared him; whether he was not 
self-seeking, or if indeed the saving of poor lost souls was the aim of 
his labors. The longer he inquired, the more boldly he could say, “I 
will present myself a sacrifice to Him who gave Himself for me.” 

So, in the year 1816, he proffered his services to the London Mission- 
ary Society, addressing a letter to the directors, narrating with exact 
are his inner and outer life. He made the request, “Should you con- 
scientiously find no opening to accept me, I pray God, and ask of you, 
that for my soul’s good you will not in the least wise encourage me to 
seek the missionary office.” It is the language of an upright man, and 
one to whom God will send good-speed. 

Williams passed the required examination, and was accepted (July, 
1816). That he might at once be unhindered in his new calling he was 
given, by his master, the seven months remaining of his apprenticeship. 
‘Men being in demand, this young man, so gifted and so apt for every 
work, was to be sent out speedily. South Africa and Polynesia were the 
lands to which the eyes of the mission society were directed. Williams 
was chosen for’the latter. The laborers in the Society Islands especially 
needed helpers. The new converts there without guidance would fall 
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back into paganism. The youth of twenty years should, within a few 
months, go thither in the service of his Master, accompanying other mis- 
sionaries. 

The interval before departure was employed by Williams in conscien- 
tious preparation. The best hours of each day, and his chief strength, 
he gave to training in theology under his pastor. All his remaining time 
he spent in the shops of joiners, carpenters, weavers, and ship-builders, 
in printing offices, and in all of them he was actively at work. He pur- 
posed being an intelligent guide of the pagans in external civilization. 

On the 30th of September, 1816, be was ordained in Surrey Chapel, 
at the same time with eight comrades, to the service of God among the 
heathen. A Bible was put into his hand with the words, “ Go hence, 
loved brother, and be faithful to the trust that is given thee; faithful in 
season and out of season, faithful in proclaiming the precious truths 
which this book contains.” Following these words, another said, “ Go 
hence, loved youth and brother, and though thy tongue cleave to the roof 
of thy mouth, let it still witness to poor sinners the love of Jesus; 
though thine arm fail thee and threaten to fall from its socket, let it yet. 
knock at the hearts of thy fellow-sinners till they open to the Saviour 
of the world.” Upon this day the heart of besaraes: already offered, 
was sealed to the service of God. 

Before leaving England Williams was joined in marriage with a Chris- 
tian young lady who faithfully, to his death, fulfilled her promise to be 
his helper in his external and in his soul life. The 17th of November, 
Sails forthe 1816, he left England, sailing by Rio Janeiro to Sydney. 
pemih Hen, Here he came to know the missionary Marsden, who served 
Christ with great self-sacrifice in New Zealand. A protracted delay in 
Sydney was employed by Williams in service as a preacher and a 
teacher, and in gaining knowledge regarding the people of Polynesia. 
At last, November 17, 1817, a year after leaving England, he landed in 
Eimeo, one of the Society Islands. His field of work, assigned him in 


_ common with missionary Threskeld, was Rajatea, an island which longed 


for the day, but had not yet seen the sunrise. Two years before, mis- 


sionary Wilson, of Tahiti, with nineteen native Christians, King Pomare 


among them, were cast upon this island. The king, Pomatoa, with his 
whole people received them cordially. In return they opened their treas- 
ures, preaching to them a Saviour. After the departure of Wilson and 
his party to Tahiti, a longing for instruction remained in Rajatea. Will- 
iams labored here by himself from 1817 to 1828. This island was his 
training school, and the land of his first love ; a love which never cooled 
during his life. First of all he threw himself energetically into the work of 
learning the speech of the country. After ten months he could preach in 
it. Pomatoa and the rest of the chiefs met him with assistance and friend- 
ship. In Williams’s view the gospel and culture were to advance to- 
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gether. He builded a chapel. He erected a neat little house for him- 
self, and to serve as a model of better dwellings to the natives. Around 
it a well-planned garden soon bloomed with flowers and food-plants, 
European and Polynesian. Near it was a school-house in which young 
and old were given to drink the water of life. Its blossoms were soon 
more lovely than those in his garden. The Word fell on receptive soil. 
Chiefs and common people, old men and lisping children, mothers carry- 
ing nursing babes in their arms, priests of Oro who wanted cleansing 
from shed blood, came into the school. The king and the queen seated 
themselves in the row with the rest as learners and inquirers. 

Rajatea was the chief seat of the idol Oro, to whom for centuries, be- 
fore and after battles, countless human offerings had been devoted. Will- 
iams, zealous as he was, was very careful of making wild assaults on this 
or other idols. ‘The wooden images would be thrust down from their 
seats when they had fallen from their places in the hearts of their wor- 
shipers. Here in Rajatea, a plan was developed in Will- 
iams’s mind for a systematized mission to be extended over 
the maze of surrounding groups of South Sea Islands. Three helpers 
were wanted in the service of the Master, a printing-press, a mission- 
ship, and native agency. Primary books and eleven hundred copies of 
Luke’s Gospel, which had been brought out in the language of the re- 
gion.through a missionary (Ellis), were soon sold upon the island. By 
and by the entire New Testament was printed. Williams bought the 
first mission-ship in the South Seas, and established a connection between 
New South Wales and the islands. Himself, the London society, and 
Governor Brisbane, of New South Wales, bore the cost. Later, he 
builded a ship of his own, in order to have it entirely at his own dis- 
posal. Before long he drew his converts into mission-work. Not only 
was a mission aid society founded, but pious and gifted youths were 
trained by him for service in the schools, and for evangelizing labors 
on the neighboring islands. The islanders proved themselves intelli- 
gent, admirable servants of God, joyful even unto death. By his advice. 
the king of Rajatea gave this and other islands ruled by him a law- 
book grounded upon God’s Word. To secure a more certain sustenance 
for the people, who hitherto had depended upon fishing and upon the 
fruits of the islands, sugar plantations were begun. A great church was 
builded under Williams’s leadership, to serve as the cathedral of this 
group of islands. And for all these activities the toiler drew strength 
and wisdom from the unfailing fountain of the Divine Word. All who 
beheld Williams, either here or later in his work upon the Harvey and - 
the Samoa Islands, were amazed at his freshness, his elasticity, and his 
firm hold upon his work. 

Amid this comprehensive activity, which, during his stay upon Rajatea, 
reached to Baraboa (of the Society Islands), Rurutu, Raratonga, Aitu- 


His broad plan. 
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taki (of the Harvey or Tubuai Islands), Williams heartily and tenderly 
cherished his connection with his home. A real treasure lies before us 
in his precious letters to his kindred. This correspondence reached its 
acme when he heard of the death of his mother, so far away from him. 
With thanksgivings for this, that such a mother had been given him of 
God, with sorrow and tears for her loss, are mingled fresh praises for 
her entrance into glory. He knocks, too, how softly, at the hearts of his 
loved ones with admonitions and with prayers that they abide true to 
God, so that their deaths may be like hers, the death of the righteous. He 
ventures —a hard task for a son —to preach repentance and salvation to 
his father, beseeching him to yield his heart to the Master who so long has 
wooed him, especially through his beloved life-companion. The letters 
show a wondrous delicacy. What joy to Williams when missionary Nott, 
His father’s Who visited his father on his dying bed, sent his last greeting 
message tohim. to his son with the following message, “Tell him, oh tell 
- him, that the son has been the means of the saving of the father.” 

In the years from 1823 to 1830 Williams had journeyed several times 
to the Harvey Islands. The native teachers did excellent service there. 
He himself, by his meekness, love, truth, and unfailing faith, exercised 
an almost incredible influence over the people. After a few years the 
idols fell, and the entire people were either baptized or under instruc- 
tion for baptism. Upon Raratonga a church was builded, which was 
thronged on Sundays by some two thousand Christians. Yet this serv- 
ant of God pressed restlessly forward. His progress was from east to 
west. While other missionaries with native helpers labored on Rajatea 
and the Harvey Islands, he, the pathfinder, turned to the Samoa group 
(Sawaii, Upolu, Tutuila, etc.), and sailed thither May 24, 1830. First 
he visited the Friendly Islands (Tongatabu, Wawau, Eua, ete.). He 
found there the missionaries of other societies, who gave him the hand 
of friendship. It was resolved that no one should interfere with another’s 
field of labor, and that the Samoa Islands should be left to Williams. 


God’s blessing went with him. On Sawaii, he met a welcome from Chief 


Melietoa, and after a few years, out of sixty or seventy thousands of na- 
tives, fifty thousand were either baptized or under preparation for bap- 
tism. He was aided here by the fact that the people had no idols except 
the god of war. Yet there was no lack of pagan cruelties and unholy 
superstitions. Everywhere around Williams found the fields white, while 
the laborers were few. Sore wars, too, were prevailing. If a king be- 
came Christian, some chief made use of the spite of the pagan element, 
collected it about him, and sought with its aid to displace the king 
and to enthrone himself along with his idols. Several petty wars were 
carried on, which through the clemency of the Christian kings redounded 
to the glory of Christianity. False teachers sprang up among the young 
Christians, who were often disposed to receive their strange messages. 


é 
—————— 
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European liquor-sellers and deserting sailors proved pests to the volatile 
islanders. Williams, with his faithful comrades (Pitman, Barf, and Biiza- 
cotte), kept watch and removed obstacles. It was easier, then, to awaken 
souls to religion than to preserve them in a religious course of life. 
Williams, to promote his work, returned home. He wished to kindle 
the zeal for the Polynesian mission into a-clearer flame, and sauisdeods otiens 
he succeeded. Arriving in England June 12, 1834, after home. 
eighteen years’ absence, he remained at home for four years. They 
were years when the love of missions in England and in all evangelical 
Europe was greatly increased. Williams magnified the works of God by 
enthusiastic speeches, ever bearing the stamp of genuineness, which he 
delivered in great assemblies before the high and the low. He also 
wrote a book, “ Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea Islands.” He 
received from all sides favorable reports from it. Thirty-eight thousand 
copies were sold within nine years. His chief desire, to have a suitable 
mission-ship, fit for any sea, was granted. With free-will offerings he 
was able to purchase the Camden for ten thousand pounds sterling. By 
especial providence a pious and skilled captain was given him, — Captain 
Morgan. Nine new missionaries were to accompany him on his return. 
On the day of his departure, April 11, 1838, London was in a commo- 
tion, as if a conquering king was going out to war. The very pilot, who 
was entitled to twenty or twenty-five pounds, wished to add his services, 
in taking the ship out, to the contributions of the multitude. Williams, 
having for the last time taken the’ Lord’s Supper in a home church, went 
his way joyously with his wife and his new comrades. In his soul was 
engraved the motto, “ Neither count I my life dear unto me.” He went 
round the Cape to New South Wales. In Sydney he formed a mission 
aid society for Australia, who gave five hundred pounds as their first 
contribution for his work. He left Sydney October 25th, and arrived 
prosperously at Tutuila, one of the Samoa Islands. 
The following year was for Williams a most glad time. He visited 
again all the groups, the Society, Harvey, and Samoa Isl- |... pelt 
ands. As corn and flowers grow in warm spring nights, so four. fa, the 
the work of God had grown in his absence. Everywhere 
beautiful white churches gleamed from the island upon his sight, builded 
during the four years. Everywhere the young societies extended to him 
a welcome as to a father coming home, and such he was. It was a jubi- 
lee which almost overwhelmed him. Many a one, who at his departure 
was a stubborn pagan, met him as a happy child of God. His path was 
through a lovely harvest field. He saw that the work was in good hands 
and was growing abundantly. He wanted to go beyond. Before him 
lay the New Hebrides and New Caledonia. Upon November 3, 1839, 
he kept, on Upola, along with his Samoans and his own family, his last 
Sunday. He preached from Acts xx. 36, “And when He had thus 
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spoken, He kneeled down and prayed with them all.” He had asked the 
teachers of the Samoa congregation who of them would go in the Mas- 
ter’s service among the people of the New Hebrides. Thirty chosen 
men proffered themselves. Williams selected twelve of them, and or- 
dained them as evangelists. With them went missionary Cunningham 
and a young Englishman named Harris, who was staying at the islands 
for his health, but was so taken with Williams that he wished to go with 
him to the west before returning to England, to fit himself for mission 
duty. They sailed westward November 4th; on the islands Roturna and 
Tanna they left two teachers, having first satisfied themselves of the 
friendliness of the people. November 20th they cast anchor off the coast 
of Erromanga. The dwellers on this island were the last to whom Will- 
iams offered the pearl of great price. They came down to 
the shore of Dillon Bay. Williams, with Cunningham and 
Harris, went in a boat near the land. The chief brought at their request 
—which they made known by signs, for the speech of the islands was 
strange to all three—a vessel of water. Confiding in the favor thus 
shown, the three stepped ashore. When they thought they had won the 
hearts of the islanders, by making some little presents, they went some 
distance inland. Suddenly the natives attacked them with their war 
clubs. Harris was struck down upon the land; Williams in the shallow 
water, through which he was escaping to the boat. Cunningham alone 
escaped. ‘This was November 20, 1839. The real murderers of Will- 
iams were perhaps the sandal-wood merchants, who had shed much in- 
nocent blood on that coast, and had stirred the natives to revenge them- 
selves upon all white men. The body of Williams was eaten by the 
savages. His fate was mourned by the young Christians in Samoa and 
other islands, as by children. The blessing which he had brought 
to them remained. He still lives a model missionary in his faith and 
love and hearty devotion, in his plans of raising up native helpers, in his 
union of external culture, such as may suit the circumstances of a people, 
with the culture of the heart through Christ Jesus. With right has he 
been named the Apostle of the South Seas. No other man exerted so 


deep and so blessed an influence upon the lives of that far-away people. 
—F.A. 


His martyrdom. 
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Boat < 


- Grumbach . . . 
. Euphemia , . . 
. Spangenberg. . . 
. Thomas St. Paul . 
- MAGDALENA 


. Matthew... 
. Mauritius ... . 
. LABORIE [Five 


st Mopars: 2 51 


SALAGDO. Renae le ye ae 
. Grayeron. . . 
. Cologne Martyrs 
. Michael . . . 


Anna. 
Mamas .: aioiies 
HILDEGARD 

Ida von Herzfeld . 
Mallio .< “; wus 
Waibel Gres? ae 
Spengler. . 2G 


Speratus.. . s/s 


Peloquin.. .. 8% 


Dante... 5 ae 


LUTHER . . 1542 
- Bible 
302 
Martyrs] . . . 1555 
1785 
RABAUT . 1795 | 
Peace of Augsburg 1555 
779 
2557 
« 1529 
» Bible 
JEROME. . . 420 
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COMPLETE ROLL OF LIVES — Continued. 


OCTOBER. 

RED 
LREMY. . . . 545 
2. Schmid . - 1564 
3. Ewalds . . . . 695 
4,(Brancis .94 . » 1226 
5. Carnesecchi . . . 1567 
6. Henry Albert . . 1651 
7. BEZA - 1605 
8. Grosthead - 1253 
9. Dionysius . Bible 
Te ones owe ESSD 
11. ZWINGLE - 1531 
12. Bullinger . - 1575 
13. ELIZ. FRY . .« 1845 
14. RIDLEY . - 1555 
15..Aurelia . . . . 500 
16.GALL. . . + 635 

17. Edict of Nantes 
[revoked] . + 1685 
18. Luke . °. 4°. «Bible 
19. Bruno of Cologne . 965 
20. Lambert . - 1530 
21. Hilary the Hermit . 372 
22, Hedwig . . . 1248 

23. HENRY MAR- 
TYN . - - 1812 
Arethas  . » 522 

24. } Peace of Westpha- 
fal oees . 1648 
25. John Hess . 1547 
26. Frederick the Elector 1576 
27. Frumentius . 356 
28. Simon and Jude_.. Bible 

29. ALFRED THE 
GREAT. . . 900 
30, Sturm «~~ « 155d 
81. Luther's Theses. . 1517 


a ow Rw DOH 


NOVEMBER. 
A.D 

. All Saints 
. Victorinus . .” . 3804 
ae PAINT 12. oot fe 
- BENGEL. . . 1752 
-EGEDE . 1751 
- GUSTAVUS 

ADOLPHUS . 1632 
Willibrord (2. . 4785 
. Willehad. . - 789 
OCREMAD orgs Marne ap pod 
. LUTHER. 1546 
- Martin of Tours . 400 
. Von Mornay . . 1623 
. Arcadius . 437 
. Vermigli . 1562 
- Keppler . . . « 1630 
. Creuziger . « « 1548 
. Bernward . . . 1022 
. Gregory of Armenia 331 
. Elizabeth of Hesse 1231 
-JOHN WILL- 

IAMS 1839 
- COLUMBAN . 615 
- GCOLAMPA- 

DIUS . 1531 
-CLEMENT . 100 
. JOHN KNOX 1572 
. Catharine of Egypt 306 
. Conrad of Constanz 976 
. Margaret Blaarer . 1541 
- ROUSSEL . . 1728 
. Saturninus . . . 250 
. Andrew . . . . Bible 


DECEMBER. 


1. Eligius . . 
2. Ruysbroeck . 
38. Groot. . . 


853 


A.D. 
- 659 


1381 
1884 


4. Gerhard of Ziitphen 1398 


5. Crispina . . 
6. Nicolas of Myra 
Odontius . . 
i. j Hiller 
8. Rinkard . 
9. Schmolek. . 
10! Bher /. aec tats 
11. Henry of Ziitphen 
SPIRIDION 
12. ; Vieslin: .«. 3 
13. i 


Odilia 
Berthold . 

14. Dioscurua . . 

15. Christiana. 

16. Adelheid . 

Tt Sturm 6 

18. Seckendorf . . 

19. Clement of Egypt 

20. Abraham 

21. Thomas . 

22. MACKAIL . 

23. Du Bourg 

24, Adam, Eve . 

25. Christmas . 

26. Stephen . . . 

27, John 

28, Innocents 

2 Davids 4's 


. . . 


304 
400 
1605 
1769 


. 1649 
- 1737 


. 


1569 
1524 
825 
1154 
720 


. 1272 


250 
830 
999 
779 


- 1692 


. 


220 
Bible 
Bible 

1666 
1559 
Bible 
Bible 
Bible 


' , Bible 


Bible 
Bible 


30. Christopher [Duke] 1568 
31, JOHN WICLIF 1384 
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Il. 


STATISTICS OF OUR CHURCH UNIVERSAL 


BY DENOMINATIONS AND COUNTRIES, SHOWING, FOR THE WHOLE EARTH, THE 
NUMBER OF CONGREGATIONS PROFESSING THE CHRISTIAN NAME. 


AMERICA, OCEANICA, AND AFRICA. 


United Ganades Other lands} South Oceanica. | Africa. 


States. of N. A. | America. 
1, Lutheran .. F 8,883 140 - - - { n2 
4 Reformed (German) . 3 _ - - - - 

- Reformed (Dutch) . . - - = = = 
4 Presbyterian : 7,157 +733 $25 +19 398 207 
5. Presbyterian, United . 783 - - - - 20 
6. Presbyterian,Cumb. . 1,872 - - = + = = 
7 Episcopal een! peak 2,980 546 +10 - 200 50 
8. Baptist . 4 $14,954 710 166 - 135 54 
9. Methodist Episcopal . : 718,304 +267 - 8 - - 
10. Methodist . . > $2,010 ‘ - ~ +301 100 
11. Congregational . . . 8,883 +90 - - 100 1000 

12. Evangelical Association. 1,354 +50 - - - >= 
18. United Brethren . : 1,442 +30 - - - - 
14) Disciples. 29. 2) Ss 2,000 +100 - - - - 

All others Pb 1,000 100 - - - - 

UNREFORMED ORGANIZATIONS. 

1 Roman Catholic . . . 6,920 | 71,012 *5,000 *8,000 - - 
2. Greek Catholic . - 2 ~ - ~ ~ - 
8. Old Catholic . . . . - - = = = - 
4, Armenian teen “s - - = = - - 
Do rastorian, "ss. of ial ~ - - = - ~ 
. as a ane - - - - = - 

MOOR a at es ebb - - - - - 

8. Abyssinian . - - - - - { #3,000 
EUROPE. 
Denmark. 
England Holland , 
and Scotland. | Ireland. and it >| Russia. 
Wales Belgium Sweden. 
1 Lutheran . - - - ¥*§20 *7,754 ¥*2,000 
2. Reformed (German) . . - - - - - - 
8. Reformed (Dutch) . . - - - ¥*1,700 = = 
4. Presbyterian . 1,856 2,555 601 - 8 40 
5. Presbyterian, United - 626 - - - 3 
6. Presbyterian, Cumb. - - - ~ = = 
7. Episcopal 4,000 184 1,400 - ~ = 
8. Baptist . . 2,501 90 29 *115 289 9 
9. Methodist Bpiscopal . - = - ll s aa 
10, Methodist . . 5,288 82 +208 - = ~ 
11. Congregational 8,069 192 80 10 - - 
12. Evangelical Association, - - - - - = 
18. United Brethren . . . - - - = ~- se 
14. Disciples . aoe te 487 - ~- i = 3 
Allothers .... - - - - - = 
UNREFORMED ORGANIZATIONS. 
1. Roman Catholic . . . *1,261 117 8,500 8 
2. Greek Catholic .. , = - st * us me me 
8. Old Gatholio 5 + ss - - - - = = 

. rmenian © |e, in oad =, = = = = 
6. Nestorians . . . . . - - « a - 7” 
6, Jacobite. . . .. . - - ~ = = = 
7. Copt '. . on, - - - - i = 
8. Abyssinian. . . . - : i ss = & 


B. Abyestoian oe se ee 
The ¢ denotes number of pastors, instead of number of congregations. 
The * denotes number of congregations estimated one for every thousand of population 


/ 
—————=— 


_ OE ———— = 
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EUROPE ( Continued). 


Other 


Austria. Italy. i 
ustria. taly. |Switzerland| Germany.| France, Lands 


- Lutheran . + }. “£250 i 1 7 

. Reformed (German) . = iS 150 oY 
. Reformed (French) . . 
Presbyterian. . > 2 
Presbyterian, United ‘ 

. Presbyterian, Cumb. . 
Mpiseepal sk kk 


1 


ra 

= 

or 

x 

i) 
wo 
a 
ee 
'<) 


Baptist . . 

- Methodist Episcopal . 

10. Methodist . . - 
ll. Congregational . .. 
12. Evangelical Association 
13. United Brethren . . . 
BA IROIDICR en ss fs 
‘AUT others! "> . 2 3 


(COI ON ODDO pH 


Phe TE Peel 
1 ON UV Re ont het 
1 Lal 
pid 1 Fe 
LET Ree a glee te US 
LP UPS ese i Da erg aa 
bo 
= 
iS] 


UNREFORMED ORGANIZATIONS. 


Roman Catholic . .. *27,904 | *26,725 *1,085 12; 
. Greek Catholic . . . *3,053 *5 

- Old Catholic . ... - 

Armenian aw: 
Nestorian . . 
Jacobite. . . 

PATI OU ME. aro, ot ie 
. Abyssinian . . os 


#38,500 | 21,309 
23000 


. 


’ 


000 
5 
121 


oe 
tet de let 
Mew tt 0 al 
see ett Ve] etl fF Hee | 
ee A eA 


ASIA. 


West Asia | India 
and Burmah, China, Japan. Rest of Total. 
Persia. | and Siam. 3 


1. Lutheran . = - 68 - - - 85,425 
2. Reformed (German) > - 15 18 - - 2,722 
8. Reformed (Dutch &Fr’ch) - 10 7 18 - 8,384 
4. Presbyterian . . : 27 80 45 5 - 15,862 
5. Presbyterian, United ; - 10 3 8 ~ 1,359 
6. Presbyterian, Cumb. . - - - - - 1,872 
is MSCOPAL Mian, on whe - - - - - 7,360 
8. Baptist “a 1 526 20 2 27 17,968 
9. Methodist Episcopal . ‘ - 43 {3 5 - 18,665 
- 10. Methodist . .... - 40 30 | - - 9,299 
11. Congregational .. . - 75 50 - - 7,984 
12. Evangelical Association. - - - - - 1,888 
18. United Brethren . . . - - - - - 1,472 
PE Dinciples.o 0. 5. se - - - - - 2,537 
Ail Gttiers 3 2 6 «02 - - 1 - = 2 5000 


Grand Total 128,452 
UNREFORMED ORGANIZATIONS. 


8 Abyssinian 


1 Of these, all but 1,500 are “ Evangelical,” and include both Lutheran and Reformed. 

The * denotes number of congregations estimated one for every thousand of population. 

The above Table of Statistics of the church throughout the earth by denominations and congre- 
gations has been constructed (no similar table being known) on the latest denominational reports at 
and, or upon the statements of cyclopedias. It of necessity is very imperfect, yet may serve to 
show in what lands each denomination prevails, and also to indicate the slight degree in which some 
portions of the globe have been possessed by the church. Possibly it may serve beside to suggest to 
some mat cf statistics the preparation of a like table’of greater fullness and accuracy. —H.M M. 


1, Roman Catholic . .. - - - = = #201,000 
2. Greek Catholic .. . - - - - = ¥*71,000 
2, Old Catholic . ... - - - - = 121 
4, Armenian . ...s *30 - - - 2 #12022 
5. Nestorian . ... + ¥165 - - - “ #165 
6. Jacobite . . are 200 - - = = #200 
7 Copt .. shat 9 1 2 ? ; *3,000 
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1Ve 


‘INDEX OF ONE THOUSAND BIOGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, FOR 
‘THE USE OF THE PREACHER AND OF THE TEACHER IN THE 


SABBATH-SCHOOL. 


NOTE FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF THOSE HAVING THIS WORK IN THREE PARTS. 


Ah references to pages 1-264 are to Part First. — 


Earlier Leaders 


All references to pages 265-540 are to Part Second. — Later Leaders — Europe. 
All references to pages 541-856 are to Part Third.— Later Leaders — America, Asia, Africa, and 


Oceanica 


A. 


AxBsENT-MINDEDNESS, 215. 

ABSOLUTION, 248, 

ADAPTIVENESS, 189, 538. 

ADVENTURES, 299, 331. 

Apvegsiry, 147. (See Trials.) 

AFFLICTION, 307. (See Trials.) 

AMBITION, 81, 432. 

ANGELS, 277. 

ANGER, 583. 

AntiI-Porrry, 38, 1381, 158, 161, 166, 198, 
220, 221, 225, 241, 248, 253, 266, 285, 
298, 720. y 

ANTISLAVERY, 529, 530, 559, 561, 724, 
743, 768. 

AposT Less, 8, 14, 15. 

AScETICcIsM, 8, 57, 202. (See Monkery.) 

AUTHORSHIP, 26, 111, 146, 189, 215. 
(See Books.) 


B. 


BacksLipine, 102. 

Barris, 103, 275. 

Beauty, 482, 481. 

BENEDICTION, 121, 124, 194, 

BEREAVEMENT, 275, 278, 319. 

BIBxp, 18, 23, 73, 156, 159, 165, 175, 182, 
204, 210, 218, 248, 244, 253, 260, 266, 
268, 280, 310, 824, 827, 382, 383, 388, 
400, 410, 462, 466, 816, 823, 844, 

Biste Srupy, 25, 95, 97, 204, 235, 237, 
293, 470. 

Buiessppnxess, 198. 

Booxs, 136, 152, 191, 216, 225, 227, 253, 


272, 282, 298, 294, 305, 343, 357, 373, 
415, 458, 513, 522, 528, 555, 829. 
Boyuoop, 170. 
BroruHers, 195, 517, 523. 
BROTHERHOOD, 604, 656. 
BRAVERY, 126, 254, 267, 268, 271. 
BuRIALS, 278, 300, 341, 421, 446, 533, 
607, 631, 787. 
Business, 229, 466. 


C. 


Catt Tro Lire Work, 292. 

Catt To THE Ministry, 87, 109, 170, 
176, 186, 195, 603, 663, 731. 

Carbs, 262, 475. 

CATECHISM, 269, 294, 297, 801, 303, 304, 
805, 450, 463, 512, 567, 588. 

CELIBACY, 57, 325. 

CuHarity, 120, 124, 125, 151, 179, 196, 
464, 528, 534, 537, 538, 539, 597, 748, 

Cuastiry, 71. 

CHEERFULNESS, 296. 

CHILDHOOD, 68, 86. 

CHILDLIKENESS, 272. 

CHILDREN, 276, 277, 494, 

CuRisTI1AN ComMuNION, 20. 

Curist1an Love, 199. 

CHRISTMAS, 98. 

Curist’s Person, 1, 3, 6, 81, 64, 98, 154, 
158, 191, 200, 874, 473. 

Curist’s RigHTEOUSNESS, 197. 

Curist’s Work, 6, 98. 

CuurcH AND Stars, 145, 156, 171, 174, 
190, 192, 241, 249, 256, 260, 268, 286, 
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288, 307, 311, 319, 355, 381, 390, 417, 
422, 424, 444, 499, 501, 545, 741, 785, 
reve 

Cuurcu Corruption, 210, 211, 250, 519, 
553, 650. 

Cuurcu Creeps, 284, 299, 302, 310, 382, 
385, 389, 440, 448, 476. 

Cuurcn Disputes, 27, 65, 75, 110, 154, 
220, 223, 288, 285, 288, 313, 442, 457, 
641. 

Cuurce GovERNMENT, 173,192, 306, 311, 
318, 339, 416, 429, 471, 478, 483, 521, 
522, 569, 570, 606, 653, 774. ; 

Cuurcu Unity, 35, 42, 166, 238, 289, 
334, 343, 459, 471, 513, 521, 573, 589, 
597. : 

CIVILIZATION, 163, 167, 345, 368, 496, 
497, 541, 547, 567. 

CoMMENTARIES, 159, 470, 770. 

CoMPROMISE, 286. 

Conressinc CHRIST, 54, 60, 72, 248, 
271, 285, 351, 358, 376, 387, 396, 408, 
409, 485. 

Conressine Sins, 112, 248, 257, 264, 395. 

ConFrict, 239, 415. 

ConscIENTIOUSNESS, 444. 

CoNSECRATION, 94, 202, 219, 266, 292, 
338, 364, 462, 494, 510, 518, 527, 533, 
557, 601, 784. 

ConSOLATION, 28, 225. 

ConvERSION, 11, 40, 102, 108, 114, 176, 
195, 266, 327, 509, 519, 534, 615, 670. , 
‘OURAGE, 51, 68, 149, 164, 254, 267, 271, 
314, 324, 366, 370, 396, 401, 405, 406, 
417, 418, 454, 495, 498, 503. 

CourTsEsy, 272. 

CoverrousnEss, 16. 

Crosses, 160. 


D. 


DeEacons, 46. 

DeaTu, 125, 206, 232, 245, 276, 290, 300, 
308, 315, 319, 334, 362, 439, 460, 546, 
582, 802. 

DEVOTEDNESS, 577, 589, 595, 600, 683, 

* 797, 804. 

DinIcENcE, 146, 336, 674. 

J)1scIPLINE, 91, 157, 318, 333, 552. 

DisHonesty, 62. 

Distress, 197. 

Doust, 474, 510. « 

Dream, 277. 

DRINKING, 716. 
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Drine Couracs, 55. 

Dyine Trstimontss, 21,56, 85, 92, 103, 
113, 121, 138, 180, 193, 200, 206, 239, 
249, 258, 264, 270, 314, 820, 340, 341, 
351, 367, 378, 387, 394, 897, 420, 446, 
472, 482, 490, 504, 507, 508, 516, 524, 
533, 606, 630, 685, 749, 847. 


E. 


Eeorism, &. 

ELOQUENCE, 82, 88. 

EPriscopacy, 8. 

EVANGELISTS, 11, 169, 624. 

EXI Lz, 592. 

EXPOSITION OF THE BIBLE, 310. 


F. 


Fairy, 7, 165, 204, 236, 270, 277, 474, 
506, 507, 518, 825. 

FAITHFULNESS, 69, 80, 228, 229, 268, 273, 
306, 361, 461, 480, 492, 514, 529, 553. 

Fastine, 61. 

FATHERS AND CHILDREN, 23, 53, 76, 86, 
142, 204, 206, 265, 276, 277, 297, 298,. 
308, 315, 321. 

FEARLESSNESS, 83. 

FELLOWSHIP, 19. 

FirMNEss, 273. 

Freeine Evi, 18. 

Foreign Missronarigs, 163, 166, 169, 
176, 474. (See Missions.) 

FRANKNESS, 234, 237, 255, 261, 270, 330, 
417. 

FREEWILL, 342, 556. 

FRIENDSHIP, 227, 257, 281, 287, 333, 339, 
396, 413. 


G. 


GENTLENESS, 458. 

Gop, 162, 200, 549, 563. 
Goop Works, 246, 270. 
GRIEF, 278. 


H. 


Hapirs, 390, 523, 582, 583. 

HEAVEN, 195, 508. 

Hoy Spirit, 183, 184, 191, 271. 
Homn, 180, 275, 279, 440, 523,529, 536. 
Home Missions, 196, 328. 

Honesty, 270. 
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Humixiry, 118, 125, 226, 237, 271, 272, 
281, 465, 555. 

Huspanps, 100, 203, 269, 347, 848. 

Hymns, 90, 440, 446, 447, 448, 471, 523. 

Hyrvocrisy, 366, 542, 561. 


Ipoxatry, 438. 

Imacu, 155, 158, 160, 426. 

INCARNATION, 191. 

INDEPENDENCE, 179, 479. 

Inpustry, 110, 120, 135, 179, 188, 194, 
196, 215, 229, 235, 240, 291, 322, 437, 
544, 

INFLUENCE, 233, 259, 264, 468, 523, 524, 
531, 540. 

INTROSPECTION, 196. 

INTOLERANCE, 199, 566. 


J. 


JESTING, 296. 

Joy, 395, 447, 808. 
JUSTICE, 205. 
JUSTIFICATION, 281, 327. 


K. 


Kinepom or Gop, 150. 
KINGLINESS, 129, 201, 207, 212, 215, 324, 
500. 


L. 


Lasors, 596, 620. 

Lasr WIut1, 147. 

Law anp Gospet, 259. 

Laws or Moss, 145, 159. 

Lay Work, 220, 224, 243, 246, 247, 291, 
294. 

LEARNING, 279, 294. 

Lrcenps, 140. 

Lerrprs, 459. 

Lerrer-WRITING, 276, 277. 

Lewp Books, 262. 

Liperry, 59, 302, 428, 430, 526, 563, 575, 
578, 579. 

Lisrarizs, 298, 809. 

Licentiousness, 96, 105, 107. 

Lirn, Love op, 193. 

LITERATURE, 296. 

Loneine ror Heaven, 290, 411, 420. 

Lorp’s PRAYER, 239. 


Lorp’s SupPER, 244, 283, 289, 297, 305, 
311, 313, 819, 332, 342, 357, 359, 392, 
402, 443, 451, 477. 

Loss oF CHILDREN, 275. 

Love, 7, 166, 273, 277, 467, 476, 563. 

Love To Gop, 200, 204, 236, 237; 473. 


M. 


MaAGNANIMITY, 387, 390, 457, 554. 

MarriaGk, 269, 275, 291, 307, 339, 354, 
406, 433, 447, 459, 476, 481, 487, 496, 
523, 535, 550, 621, 742. 

Manrryrs, 2, 5, 18, 20, 45, 48, 52, 55, 74, 
175, 178, 258, 378, 407, 409, 412, 413, 
488, 490, 504, S41, 843, 856. 

Mass, 401, 417. 

MEDITATION, 194, 231. 

MEEKNESS, 214. 

Memory, 17. 

MeErapuysics, 222, 

Mrracties, 456. 

Missionary SHIp, 177, 545, 565. 

Missronary Spreit, 206, 217. 

Missions, 117, 123, 127, 128, 149, 168, 
166, 169, 171, 175, 181, 182, 208, 217, 
218, 466, 467, 478, 479, 515, 538, 554, 
562, 566, 571, 575, 586, 594, 747, 838. 

Money, 290, 341, 

Monxery, 57, 67, 78, 96, 97, 105, 115, 
214, 241, 251, 265. 

Morauiry, 12, 294, 490, 527. 


Moruers, AND Moruer’s INFLUENCE, 


23, 53, 76, 86, 101, 142, 186, 194, 203, 
213, 214, 227, 251, 297, 801, 315, 321, 
485, 517, 533, 574, 577, 600. 

Morrves, 151. 

Mournine, 278, 294. 

MUNIFICENCE, 26, 48, 89, 301. 

Music, 3, 90. . 

Mysticism, 223. 


N. 


Names, 363. 
Natur, 30, 195, 335, 542, 549, 550. 
Norep Srrmons, 168. 


0. : 


Oxy AGE, 288, 290, 296, 334, 532, 598, 
629, 740, 836. 
ORGANIZING TALENT, 196, 219. 
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Orpuans, 464. 
OvERWoRE, 197. 


P. 


PaGanisM, 10, 71, 853. 

PAINTINGS, 99, 262. 

PANTHEISM, 216. 

PARENTS AND CHILDREN, 201, 203, 204, 
206, 207, 265, 274, 276, 279, 319, 320, 
$27, 337, 339, 349, 352, 365, 372, 379, 
380, 435, 445, 472, 473, 489, 491, 500, 
509, 513, 524, 538, 547, 551, 593, 744, 
854. ; 

Pastors, 145, 243, 360, 450, 455, 484, 
493, 500, 512, 576, 587, 739. 

Parrence. (See Affliction.) 

PaTRIOTISM, 89, 144, 241, 274, 295, 297, 
309, 418, 487, 498, 502, 526, 579, 580, 
590, 613. 

PENITENCE, 175. 

PERSECUTION, 178, 222, 245, 247, 249, 
252, 262, 268, 298, 307, 328, 344, 346, 
377, 386, 391, 395, 399, 403, 423, 427, 
480, 483, 486, 490, 503, 505, 519, 591, 
608, 809. 

PHinanTHRopy, 492, 560-562. 

Piety, 469, 509, 550. 

PILGRIMAGE, 161. 

PLaiIn SPEAKING, 61. 

Poetry, 292. 

Poor, 48. 

Porery, 38, 156, 248, 261, 393, 412. ° 

Prayer, 119, 178, 197, 215, 231, 248, 
249, 257, 267, 297, 359, 361, 396, 408, 
436, 451, 461, 476, 480, 546, 548, 588, 
846. 

PRAYER ANSWERED, 108, 113, 269. 

PREACHING, 78, 119, 123, 137, 215, 220, 
223, 224, 243, 251, 260, 269, 299, 309, 
316, 318, 322, 330, 336, 387, 410, 414, 
418, 420, 442, 451, 463, 488, 493, 495, 
514, 518, 546, 548, 588, 605, 745. 

PREDESTINATION, 289, 599. 

PRESENTIMENTS, 87. 

PROPHECY, 12, 178, 262, 471. 

Purity, 296. 


R. 


REASON AND Faira, 284. 
REBUKING SINS, 252, 261, 333, 358, 360, 
419, 454, 494, 552, 560. 


4 


\ 
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ReEForM, 193, 221, 248, 245, 250, 251, 
253, 260, 262, 270, 279, 298, 312, 316, 
318, 322, 324, 330, 332/839, 384, 416, 
425, 4 

Reric Spexine, 181. 

Rexicious Departss, 154. 

RENowN, 226, 832. 

RESIGNATION, 257, 263, 277, 278, 

Rest, 167, 174, 193, 598. 

RESTFULNESS, 189, 193, 231. 

REVENGE, 149. 

REVIVAL, 411, 452, 453, 477, 548, 551, 
572, 585, 588, 602, 604, 609, 733-738, 
744, 

RitTva.ism, 150, 398. 

RoMANCE, 32. 


8. 


SABBATH, 536. : 
SABBATH-SCHOOLS, 88, 528, 769. 
SaBpaTH Stroupy, 93, 316, 320. 
SACRAMENTS, 244, 283, 289, 383. 

Saint Worsuip, 297. 

Savine Fairu, 237. 

Scuoors, 105, 116, 134, 146, 153, 155, 
168, 174, 177, 187, 206, 208, 234, 280, 
292, 303, 309, 819, 356, 465, 493, 572, 
576, 610. 

Science AND Reticion, 146, 187, 199, 
216. 

Scriptures, 155, 159, 165, 175, 179, 
182. 

Seir-ConQugEst, 146, 165, 203, 231. 

Setr-DevorTion, 9, 195, 202, 259, 266, 
445, 475, 517. 

Sevr-InsPection, 196, 510. 

SevrisH Mortves, 151. 

Setr-WI1L1L, 197. 

SEPARATION, 452, 543, 545, 

Sermons, '168. 

SERVANTS, 99. 

SHEPHERDS, 59. 

Sin, 84, 204, 256, 564. 

SLANDERS, 66,288. , 

Sociat Lire, 458. 

Sona, 292, 293. 

Sour, 181, 550. 

STATE AND CHURCH. 
State.) 

STRANGE PrOovIDENCES, 299, 800. 

STRANGE SUPERSTITIONS, 263, 266, 327. 

Suppuine SELF, 165, 220, 233, 279. 

SUFFERING ror CHRIST, 164, 617. 


(See Church and 
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SUPERNATURAL, THE, 198. 
SuPERSTITION, 172. 
SWEARING, 299. 
SympaTuHy, 591, 596. 


T. 


TAaLentTs, 433. 

TpacHING, 155, 188, 353, 464, 465, 472, 
578, 587. 

TEMPERANCE, 24, 716, 768. 

THANKFULNESS, 83, 92, 147. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, 303. 

THEOLOGY, 282, 708, 714, 738. 

Turrst FoR TRUTH, 236, 238, 322. 

TOLERATION, 491. 

Tomss, 326. 

TortuRB, 50, 506. 

TRADITION, 36. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION, 244, 402. 

TRAVEL, 96, 301, 449. 

TRIALS, 230, 258, 265, 269, 271, 283, 287, 
315, 347, 351, 375, 411, 445, 463, 510, 
511, 580, 532, 786. 

TRIBULATION, 230, 254, 255, 287, 307, 
$25. 

Trust 1N Gop, 163, 850, 4385, 446, 
462. 

Turninc-Pornts 1n Lire, 164, 167. 


Uz. 


UnFaITHFULNiss, 106, 210. 


Vv. 


Visions, 176, 209, 210, 456, 499, 508, 538. 
Vows, 150. 


Ww. 


War, 428, 434, 436. 

Way or Lire, 221, 223, 236, 238, 375, 
519. 

WEAKNESS, 288. 

Winows, 100. 

Wits. (See Last Will.) 

Wispom, 155, 235, 419, 497, 537. 

Wise CounsE xs, 123, 130, 205, 212. 

Wives, 100, 275. 

Woman’s Work, 124, 172, 208, 212, 213, 
234, 265, 276, 369, 370, 871, 400, 401, 
489, 747. 

Women MissionaRIESs AND LEADERS, 
122, 172, 178. 

Works, 165. 

Wor.LpDLingss, 40, 79. 

Worsuip, 297, 611. 


¥. 


Yourn, 77, 142, 153, 188, 234, 259, 266, 
297, 280, 301, 308, 337, 428, 431, 441, 
449, 469, 473, 526, 548. 


Z. 
ZEAL, 172, 202, 329, 383, 404, 475. 
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NOTE FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF THOSE HAVING THIS WORK IN THREE PARTS, 
All references to pp. 1-264 are to Part First. — Earlier Leaders. 
All references to pp. 265-540 are to Part Second. — Later Leaders — Europe. . 
All references to pp. 541-856 are to Part Third. — Later Leaders — America, Africa, and Oceanica, 


A. 


A Kempis, 226-234, 517. 

Abelard, 200. 

Adamnan, 116, 117. 

Adeodatus, 103. 

Africa, Chure’ of, 563. 

Aidan, 122- 

Albigenses, 2 i. 

Albret, Joani a, 357, 358. 

Albright, 657-661. 

Alcuin, 152. 

Alesius, 404. 

Aleth, 195. 

Alexander, 749-759. 

Alexandria (see Egypt). 

Alfred, 141. - 

Alypius, 107. 

Ambrose, 47, 85-93, 189. 

America, Church of, 541, 
ete. 

America, Indians of, 788- 
796. 

American Board, 839. 

Anacletus, 30. 

Anderson, 322-325. 

Anglo-Saxons, 142-148. 

Anicet, 19. 

Anne Boleyn, 379-382. 

Anselm, 186. 

Ansgar, 176. 

Antichrist, 35. 

Antioch (see Syria). 

Antony, 67. 

Apostles, 1, 3. 

Apostles’ Creed, 6. 

Aquinas, 213. 

Arians, 69, 87, 102. 

Arius, 64-66. 

Arndt, 449, 461. 

Asbury, 614-623, 

Asia Minor, Church of, 14— 
22. 

Askew, Anne, 400-403. 

Asser, 146. 

Associate, 741. 

Associate Reformed, 741. 

Athanasian Creed, 70. 

Athanasius, 62-70, 86. 


Augsburg Confession, 285. | 
Augustine, 46, 47, 56, 105- 


113, 162, 
Austin, 126-133. 


B. 


Baptists, 608-614, 677-697; 
837-849. 
Barbarossa, 212. 
Barnes, 768-773. 
Basil, 88, 105. 
Basilicus, 84. 
Bataille, 346-352. 
Baxter, 508-516. 
Bede, 133-141. 
Beecher, 711-730. 
Bengel, 468-472. 
Bernard, 194-201, 209. 
Beza, 352-362, 366. 
Blandina, 49-52. 
Boethius, 146. 
Boéhme, 457. 
Boniface, 140, 166-175. 
Bora, Catharine, 269, 271. 
Bowes, Margery, 415. 
Brainerd, 571. 
Brentz, 297-300, 316. 
Brethren of the Common 
Life, 226, 227, 234. 
Brethren of the Free Spir- 
it, 225. 
Brewster, 541-546. 
Brigonnet, 328. 
Britain, Church of, 11 
148, 186-194, 239-249, 
Brunehilde, 165. 
Bucer, 297, 338, 384. 
Bullinger, 302, 314. 
Biires, Idelette de, 339. 
Burmah, 837-849. 


C. 
Calvin, 298, 332, 333, 335- 


345, 348, 354, 370. 
Campbell, 668-677. 


Cannstein, 467, 476. 

Capito, 316. 

Cecelius, 40. 

Charles Fifth, 288, 295. 

Charles Martel, 169, 174, 

Charles the Great, 153, 156. 

China, Church of, 217-219, 
819-837. 

Chrysostom, 76-85. 

Ciaran, 117. 

Cistercians, 195. 

Claudius, 157-162. 

Clement of Alexandria, 23. 


i 


“4,| Clement of Rome, 29-32, 


183. u 
Clotilda, 150. 
Clovis, 149, 
Coligny, 358, 362-367. 
Colman, 125, 
Columba, 116-122. 
Columban, 163-166. 
Comgall, 163, 166. 
Congregationalists, 
565, 609, 703-740, 
Constantine, 59, 63, 66, 73. 
Constantinople, Council of, 
75. 
Constantius, 66. 
Cotta, 265. 
Councils of Nice, 57, 58, 60, 
76. 
Covenanters, 741. 
Cranmer, 379-388, 415. 
Cromwell, Oliver, 512. 
Cuthbert, 138, 139. 
Cynics, 13. 
Cyprian, 39-45. 
Cyril, 181. 


541- 


D. 


Damasis, 95. 
Dante, 250, 370. 


Davies, 574. 


Dickinson, 569-574. 


Didymus, 96, 
Disciples, 668-676. 
Docetes, 6. 


872 


Dominicans, 214. 
Donatus, 104, 110, 111. 
Donnell, 661-668. 
Druids, 115. 

Dwight, 703-710. 


E. 


Easter, 19. 

Edward Sixth, 389, 415. 

Edwards, 547-557, 703. 

Edwin, 122. 

Egede, 479, 783-788. 

Egypt, Church of, 22-29, 
57-59, 62-70. 

Eliot, John, 513, 546. 

Elizabeth, Queen, 415. 

England (see Britain). 

Epiphanius, 81. 

Episcopalians, 
814-819. 

Erasmus, 279, 328, 342. 

Erastus, 306. 

Ethelbert, 128, 129. 

Eudoxia, $1, 82. 

Eusebius of Cesarea, 1, 49, 
65. 

Eusebius of Nicomedia, 65, 
67. 

Eustochium, 96. 

Evangelical Association, 
657-661. 


647-657, 


F. 


\ 


Farel, 326-335, 338. ; 
Felicitas, 52-56. \ 
Finney, 730-740. 

Fisk, Wilbur, 631-639. 

Florentius, 226. 

Fox, 405. 

France, Church of, 148-157, 
194-208, 326-367, 482- 
508. 

Franciscans, 214. 

Francke, 461-468, 585, 586. 

Frederick the Wise, 268, 
275. 

Friends, 534-540, 559. 

Fry, 533-540. 

Fuller, 697-703. 


G. 


Gall, 166, 169. 

Gaul, Church of, 32-39, 49- 
52. 

Gerhardt, 875, 439-448. 

Germany, Church of, 163- 
175, 208-213, 229-339, 
265-320, 439-488, 


INDEX. 


Gnosties, 2, 5, 18, 34, 35. 

Goths, 70, 76, 112. 

Graham, 740-749. 

Greenland, 783-788. 

Gregory of Cesarea, 27. 

Gregory of Nazianz, 95. 

‘Gregory of Rome, 127, 128, 
146. 

Groot, 226. 

Gurney (see Fry). 

Gustavus Adolphus, 431- 
439. 

Gustavus Vasa, 323. 

Guthrie, 501-505. 


H. 


Hamilton, 403-410, 413. 

Hegesippus, 1. 

Henry, 8, 379, 388. 

Henry of Navarre, 360, 
366. 

Hilary, 68. 

Hilda, 124. 

Hildegard, 208-213. 

Hodge, Charles, 761-766. 

Holiand,.Chureh of, 429. 

Hooper, 397-400. 

Hopkins, 557-565. 

Hosius, 68. 

Huguenots, 363-367. 

Huss, 250-259. 


I. 


Ignatius, 8-10. 

India Missions, 796-803. 

lrenzus, 82-39, 49, 

Italy, Church of, 29-32, 85- 
93, 157, 218-217, 219-2992, 
259-264, 368-379. 


J. 


Jerome, 93-99. 

Jerusalem, 1. 

Jesuits, 429, 

John of Milic, 250° 

John of Monte Corvino, 
217-219. 

John the Constant, 275. 

Judson, 837-849, 

Julian, 63, 69. 

Justin, 10-14, 


K. 
Kentigern, 119. 


Knox, 411, 418-421. 
Kurtz, 589, 


ae 


Laborie, 346-352. 

Lambert, 405, 409. 

Lanfranc, 186. 

Laski, 304, 384. 

Latimer, 386, 389, 396, 397, 
402. 

Lawrence, 46-49. 

Lefevre, 327, 328, 380, 

Leo First, 46. 

Leo Tenth, 267. 

Linus, 30. 

Livingston, 639-647. 

Lorne, 116. 

Louis Ninth, 201, 215. 

Lull, 558. 

Luther, 265-279, 298, 813, 
321, 336, 342. 

Luther, Magdalena, 274- 
279. 

Lutherans, 337, 442, 584- 
590, 796-803. 


M. 


MacGrady, 661. 
MacKail, 505-508. 
MackKendree, 622-631. 
MacMillan, 661. 
Makemie, 565-569. 
Manicheans, 101-106. 
Manning, 608-614. 
Marcionites, 18, 19. 
Marot, 369. 
Martin of Tours, 188. 
Martyn, 814-819. 
Martyr, Peter, 302, 384. 
Mary, Bloody, 385, 89.1, 
399. 
Mary, Queen of Scots, 
416-418. 

Maturus, 50. 

Melancthon, 279-291, 297, 
301, ete. 

Meletians, 66. 

Methodists, 517-525. 

Methodist Episcopal, 614- 
640 


ses ds Protestant, 773- 

778. 

Methodius, 181. 

Milne, 828-832, 

Moffatt, 813. 

Monica, 99-104, 

Montanists, 42. 

Moravians, 479, 518, 519 
788-796. 

More, Hannah, 528. 

Morrison, 819-837. 

Uae 467, 584-520, 
597. 

Mystics, 223, 


? 


N. 


Nestorians, 218. 
eras Council, 57, 58, 60, 
5. ‘ 
Nicholas of Basel, 224. 
Nitschmann, 482. 
North Africa, Church of, 
39-45, 52-56, 99-113. 


0. 


Oberlin, 492-500, 525. 

Oberlin College, 726, 736, 
738. 

Oceanica, 849-856. 

Ochino, 384. 

CEcolampadius, 315-320, 
328. 

Olaf, 180. 

Oldcastle, 246-249. 


\ Olevian, 304, 305. 


\ 


\ 


Origen, 22-29, 97. 
Orosius, 146. 
Otterbein, 599-607. 


lee 


Paleario, 371-379. 

Palestine, Church of, 1-3, 
10-14. 

Pantenus, 23. 

Paphnutius, 57-59. 

Papias, 16. 


Patrick, 114-116. 


\ 


Paul, 3. 

Paul of Antioch, 23. 

Paula, 96. 

Peck, 677-686. 

Peking (see China). 

Peregrinus, 4. 

Perpetua, 52-56. 

Persia Missions, 814-819. 

Peterson, 320-326. 

Philip of Hesse, 281, 287, 
313, 409. 

Pietists, 452, 462. 

Pliitschau, 467. 

Polycarp, 14-22, 37. 

Pothinus, 50. 

Presbyterians, 415, 565- 
583, 724-728, 732, 749- 
773. 

Presbyterians, 
land, 661-668. 

Presbyterians, United, 740- 
749, 778-783. « 


Cumber- 


INDEX. 


Pressly, 778-783. 
Prudentius, 46-49. 


Q. 


Quakers (see Friends). 


R. 


Rabaut, 486-492. 

Radbod, 71. 

Reformed, Dutch, 639-647, 
803-813. 

Reformed, French, 482- 
484. 

Reformed, German, 442, 
594, 604. 

Reformed, Scotch, 416,501- 
508, 741. 

Remy, 148-152. 

Renata, 338, 368-371. 

Reuchlin, 280. 

Ridley, 386, 388-397. 

Robinson, John, 548. 

Rome, Church of, 88, 46- 
49. 

Roussel, 486-492. 


S. 


Saba, 74. 

Sachs, 291-296. 

Saint Bartholomew, 360. 
Sales, Francis de, 361, 366. 
Sanctus, 50. 

Savonarola, 259-264, 


Scandinavia, Church of, 
176-180, 320-326, 431- 
439, 783-788. 


Schade, 455. 
Schlatter, 590-598. 
Schwartz, 796-803. 
Scotland (see Britain). 
Semi-Arians, 66, 
Servetus, 344, 355. 


Slavonians, Church of, 185, 


186, 250-259. 
Spangenberg, 791. 
Spener, 448-460, 475, 585. 
Spiridion, 59-62. 
Staupitz, 266, 279. 
Stockton, 773-778. 
Symeon, 1-3. 
Synods, of Arle, Milan, 
Rimini, etc., 68. 
Syria, Church of, 3-10. 


Tauler, 222. 

Taurant, 346-352. 
Tennents, 572, 573. 
Tertullian, 39, 42. 
Tetzel, 266. 

Theodore, 135. 
Theodosius, 75, 79, 91. 
Thomas Christians, 218. 
Trigolet, 346-351. 


U. 


Ulfilas, 70-76. 
United Brethren, 603-607. 
Ursinus, 300-308. 


WE 


Valentinians, 19. 
Vandals, 112. 
Vanderkemp, 803-813. 
Vernon, 346-351. 
Viret, 331, 339. 


W. 


Waldensians, 221, 222. 
Waldo, 219, 221. 
Wales, Church of, 163. 
Wayland, 686-697. 
Wesley, Charles, 517-523. 
Wesley, John, 516-525,527, 
616. 
Wessel, 233-239, 
White, 647-657. 
Whitefield, 520, 521, 572. 
Wiclif, 239-246. 
Wilberforce, 528-533. 
William of Orange, 421- 
429, 
Williams, John, 849-856. 
Williams, Roger, 608-613. 
Winfrid (see Boniface). 
Wishart, 410-412. 
Witherspoon, 574-583. 
Wolmar, 353. 


Z. 


Zeisberger, 788-796, 
Ziegenbalg, 467, 796, 797. 
Zinzendorf, 472-482, 525. 
Zwingle, 308-315, 317, 341. 
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